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X  HE  opening  and  closing  up  of  new  lines  of  conununica'- 
ticHi  between  Europe  and  the  sunny  East,  have  ever  been 
marked  with  the  conrulsive  throes  inseparable  from  the 
awakening  of  new,  and  the  decay  of  old  political  and  material 
interests.  Nor  can  it  excite  wonder,  that  the  eyes  of  all  na- 
tions ehouid  be  turned  with  anxious  attention  to  the  steps 
now  taking  to  reatote  the  almost  fbigotten,  although  most 
natural,  channel  of  intercourse  between  these  two  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Have  we  not  all  in  our  turns  hung  wittk  the  cu- 
riosity of  wondeiii^  ctuldhood,  and  of  admiring  manhood, 
upon  the  recitals  of  the  marvellous  power  of  regeneration 
possessed  1^  Uie  lands  situated  between  the  Persian  Gulf 
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and  the  Levant  ?  Has  it  not  seemed  as  if  the  sole  aim  and 
ottject  of  acquiring  power  and  influence  in  Europe,  was  to 
enable  the  wielder  of  it  to  secure  to  his  country  a  station  in 
that  &roured  portion  of  the  globe  ?  The  culminating  point  of 
the  power  and  splendour  of  Greece,  is  that  in  which  the  vi- 
gour of  Europe  was  banded,  under  a  youthfiil  leader  of  bound- 
less ambition,  to  seize  upon  this  envied  prize.  When  the 
West  and  the  East  were  alike  subjugated  by  the  iron  bravery 
and  methodized  system  of  extension  which  made  the  Roman 
arms  irresistible,  and  thus  the  rulers  of  that  empire  had  the 
choice  between  the  East  and  the  West,  they  did  not  hesitate 
in  which  to  fii  their  seat  of  empire.  Scarcely  had  Christianity, 
at  a  later  period,  healed  the  wounds  and  restored  the  strength 
of  the  exhausted  nations  of  Europe,  after  the  oppression  of 
the  dark  ages,  when  the  talismanic  war-cry  "  to  the  East" 
set  them  once  more  in  motion ;  and  to  have  borne  a  lance  in 
those  "  holy  "  wars,  entitled  the  warrior  on  his  return  to  fa- 
vour in  this  world,  and  the  pronuse  of  rewards  faereaftec 
The  Frankiah  and  the  Norman  knight,  the  Venetian,  Ge- 
noese and  Tuscan  merchant,  the  Italian  or  Provencal  monk, 
all  seemed  to  have  but  one  object  in  view ;  and  impatient  for 
a  paradise  which  was  to  be  won  by  arms,  by  barter,  or  by 
doctrine,  each  girded  up  his  loins  for  the  journey  and  the 
fray,  and  gladly  staked  bis  small  possessions  in  our  cloudy 
climes  for  an  anticipated  prize  in  the  great  lottery  of  Eastern 
conquest  and  dominion. 

And  could  it  well  be  otherwise  ?  Did  not  the  possession 
of  power,  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  all  earthly  delights, 
seem  linked  inseparably  to  these  &voured  lands  1  Were  not 
the  rulers  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana, 
of  Fenepolis,  Seleucia,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  of  Basaoni, 
Bagdad,  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  successively  the  lords  of 
the  destinies  of  nations,  who  seemed  appointed  to  hold  the 
scales  of  weal  and  vroe  for  mankind  at  large  ?  Did  not  the 
profumoD  of  nature  combine,  in  those  lands,  with  the  pro- 
ductive &cid^  of  art,  to  create  a  splendour,  &om  whose  n~ 
ality  our  power  western  bards  were  happy  to  steal  descriptioas 
wherewiUi  to  deck  their  realms  of  fancy  ? 

The  discovery  of  a  new  road  to  the  East  about  three  cen- 
twiea  and  a  half  ago>  yna  the  nuNt  importint  event  iu  th« 
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histmy  of  our  commitnicationi  with  Asia,  on  which  the  wel- 
fare of  BO  muijr  nadoos  depends.  It  operated  in  a  twofold 
manner  upoa  both  Europe  and  A^ia.  The  tranaformation  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  into  two  mighty  channels  oi 
connexion  between  the  East  and  the  West,  was  an  under- 
taking upon  so  gigantic  a  scale,  as  to  absorb  all  the  energies 
of  man  for  a  long  period,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  objects 
which  previously  had  almost  exclusively  engaged  them.  Thus 
iHule  new  arts,  new  ener^es,  new  worlds,  were  called  into 
ezistence^  the  old  scenes  of  action  were  abandoned  to  n^lect. 
Tarkish  and  Persian  dynasdea  rose  and  fell,  a  powerfid  king- 
dom was  blotted  by  mi^uided  ambition  &om  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  Europe  was  supposed  to  be  but  tittle  intensted  in 
diese  events,  as  the  sun  of  the  West  was  thought  to  be  the 
brilliant  guide  which  we  had  to  follow,  and  the  ocean  gave 
more  than  sufficient  occupation  to  the  resources  of  the  nations 
of  the  West. 

The  history  of  the  territories  snligected  to  the  Sultan,  and 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
affiirda  &  memorable  lesson  which  deserves  to  be  carefully 
pondered  and  taken  to  heart.  We  see  these  lands,  which,  in 
ages  far  inferior  to  our  own  in  the  means  of  knowledge  and 
enterprise,  attained  an  unrivalled  jntch  of  power  and  wealth, 
from  which  laws  and  sciences  issued  forth  to  other  lands — ^now 
poor,  decayed  and  helpless ;  a  prey  to  every  robber,  within  or 
without,  who  covets  their  possession.  Ignorance,  pestilence 
and  every  evil  but  fomine,  seem  to  have  fixed  thur  abode  in 
those  far-famed  districts,  and  their  existence  as  independent 
nations  has  long  rather  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  con- 
queror, than  to  any  energy  they  are  able  to  display  in  their  own 
defence.  And  yet  the  same  sun  shines,  and  the  streams  fiow 
fiill  and  rapid  as  in  antiquity  and  in  the  middle  ages.  Nature 
has  not  lost  her  power.  Has  man  then  retrograded  in  know- 
ledge or  enterprise  ?  Assuredly  not.  The  cause  of  this  decay, 
and  of  the  impotence  of  these  countries,  caniiot  be  aooght 
within  the  lands  themselves,  for  they  still  possess  ell  the  ad- 
vantages they  ever  enjoyed;  nor  is  their  present  sunken  state 
in  any  way  to  be  compared  to  the  condition  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  before  and  during  the  previous  revolutions  by 
irineii  tiiey  were  r^enented.  The  lou  th^  have  soitained 
b2 
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lay  in  the  i^  of  other  eoantries,  which  was  diverted  to  the 
new  sphere  of  enterprise  opened  by  the  passage  round  the 
Cape,  and  tlie  discovery  of  America.  The  co-operation  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  formerly  helped  to  make  them  rich 
and  powerful,  has  been  absorbed  by  America,  Southern 
Africa  and  Australia.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
swarm  with  colonies,  cities  and  harbours  which  European 
ridll  and  enterprise  called  into  life,  and  which  the  profusion 
of  the  tropicd  soils  haa  supplied  wiUi  abundance.  The 
Bailors  and  merchants  who  once  sought  the  ports  of  Egypt, 
Syria  and  Tauris  on  the  western,  and  Suez,  Ormus  and  Bas- 
sora  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  countries  which  we  have 
been  considering,  have  preferred  the  surer  and  scarcely  less 
tedious  channel  of  the  ocean,  and  not  only  capital  and  skill, 
but  the  arts  and  sdences  and  learning  of  the  age  have  followed 
in  their  train. 

To  ua  this  page  of  history  displays  a  moral  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  The  most  powerful  state  has  only  to  isolate  itself  and 
to  stand  alone — to  reject  the  aid  of  neighbouring  nations  in 
oonunerce,  the  arts  and  tlie  common  occupations  of  lil^  and 
it  will  immediately  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay.  Nay,  more : 
we  may  safely  assert,  that  what  are  called  new  and  rising 
countries,  will  improve  with  a  rapidi^  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  aid  which  tiiej  receive  from  their  neighbours. 

The  same  causes  which  occasioned  the  neglect  and  conse- 
quent decayof  the  Turkisfaand  Persian  empires,  have  operated, 
although  less  powerfiilly,  upon  the  third  grand  thoronghfiire 
to  tile  East — the  road  through  the  empire  of  Russia.  The 
fluctuation  of  prosperity  and  decline  which  the  territories 
along  this  northern  line  have  experienced,  will  be  found  re- 
markably to  confirm  the  experience  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  draw  from  the  history  of  their  more  southerly 
neighbours ;  and  their  present  condition  and  future  prospects 
are  no  lesa  worthy  of  consideration  than  those  of  the  countries 
(^tfae  Levant. 

If  we  trace  tiie  rise  and  progress  of  the  Russian  dties,  we 
•hall  find  that  their  history,  in  all  its  material  points,  per- 
fectiy  coincides  with  those  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  towns. 
Whatever  tended  to  swell  or  diminish  the  flow  of  tnde. 
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iHoo^t  injallibty  weaUh  or  ruin  to  tlie  emporium  of  the  day. 
But  B8  the  Russisn  road  to  the  East  pomessed  neither  the 
attractionH  nor  the  facilities  of  the  southern  route,  it  is  not 
snrprising  that  in  early  times  its  fortunes  only  occasionaily 
attract  ihe  notice  of  the  historian. 

The  name  of  "  Russian "  road  is  not  improperly  applied 
to  the  northern  line  of  communication^  because  the  first  au- 
thentic information  which  we  possess  concerning  those  parts 
shows  them  to  have  bees  occupied  by  Russians,  and  the 
Byzantine  historians  were  able  to  describe  them  in  the  ninth 
century  from  the  accounts  they  gave  of  themaelves  on  their 
visit  to  Constantinople.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  north- 
em  flotilla  on  this  occasion  in  the  Bosphorus,  is  not  a  httle 
remarkable ;  and  as  the  event  followed  soon  after  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  the  Slavonians  of  Novgorod,  or  Russians, 
to  the  "  Warager"  or  "  Northmen,"  it  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  report  that  the  Germans  first  taught  the  art  of  navigation 
to  their  Slavonic  subjects.  Against  this  supposition  M.  Bul- 
garin  protests  with  all  the  ardour  of  Slavonic  patriotism,  in 
manifestations  of  which  his  work,  which  is  an  interesting, 
though  loosely  digested  compihttion,  abounds.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  probable,  that  without  this  first  authenticated 
impulse  from  a  Germanic  ruler,  the  Slavonic  vessels,  which, 
according  to  all  accounts,  resembled  canoes  with  nused  sides 
ifiovo^Xa),  would  have  remained  tranquilly  on  the  broad 
waters  of  their  native  streams,  and  would  scarcely,  for  cen- 
turies, have  braved  the  stormy  Euzine  and  the  sounding 
Hellespont.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  die  early  internal 
navigation  on  the  streams  of  the  North  of  Europe,  some  idea 
can  be  drawn  irom  the  accounts  of  the  Norwegian  and  An- 
^0-Sazon  writers,  who  have  left  us  descriptions  of  voyages  in 
the  Baltic  and  to  the  White  Sea.  Their  Holmgvd,  the 
Cholmogor  of  the  Slavonians,  was  an  emporium  not  inferiw 
to  Archangel,  at  a  later  date ;  and  King  Harald  Harfagr  is 
stated  to  hfive  sent  thither  for  his  robes  of  gold  stuff,  which, 
as  they  could  scarcely  be  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  Biar- 
mia  (Perm),  may  be  assumed  to  affbrd  conclusive  evidence  of 
a  trading  communication  between  Centrtd  Ana  and  Europe, 
by  that  which  was  afterwards  the  moat  frequented  route  in  the 
sixteenth  and  aerenteenth  centuries.  01eg,aDdbisflucce8son 
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in  their  viaits  to  the  Bosphorus,  probably  made  uie  <tf  the 
means  afterwards  practised  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to 
transport  boats  from  one  river  to  another,  and  in  order  to  past 
the  ^Dgeroua  fells  which  still  close  the  lower  part  of  the 
Dnieper }  and  the  story  of  the  chroniclers,  who  relate  that  this 
valiant  seaman  spread  his  sails,  and  crossed  the  dry  land  with 
a  firrouiable  wind,  by  no  means,  as  M.  Bulgarin  gravely  re- 
marks, precludes  the  use  of  oxen  and  rollers  on  the  occasion. 
By  the  help  of  such  means,  the  navigation  of  the  Volga  waa 
connected,  by  the  Bulgarians,  with  that  of  the  Don ;  and  their 
dty,  Solgaiy  (properly  Volgary),  on  the  Volga,  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  Caa- 
piao  and  Black  Seas,  while  the  disturbed  state  of  the  countries 
that  lay  between  theae  inland  oceans  was  un&vourable  to 
commercial  communication. 

But  the  rule|of  the  house  of  Rurik  was  attended,  in  anoUier 
quarter,  witH  no  less  impcntant  consequences  to  Russia,  than 
die  opening  of  a  direot  communication  with  the  far-iuned 
Greek  capital.  The  connexion  between  the  Scandinavian  and 
Gformania  empires  was  rendered  more  eaaj  and  direct.  The 
subjection  of  Great  Russia,  or  the  countries  situated  between 
the  Western  Dwina  and  the  Upper  Volga,  to  one  ruler,  «i- 
abled  the  inhabitants  to  travel  securely  from  one  stream  to 
the  other ;  and  thus  the  "  Wolok"  or  intervening  space  of 
land  between  the  navigable  points  of  the  streama  that  di- 
vei^d  to  the  East  and  to  the  West  from  this  common  centre, 
became  the  key  to  the  trade  between  Asia  and  the  North  of 
EuropOj  and  ultimately  the  seat  of  wealth  and  power  for  its 
inhabitants.  The  trade  of  Europe  was  conducted  by  tha 
Germanic,  Slavonic  and  Scandinavian  inhabitants  of  the 
Baltic  coasts  as  far  as  Novgorod  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Russian  territory,  and  this  emporium  increased  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  twdfth 
centuries.  Ezdted  by  this  prosperity,  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Rurik  began  to  think  of  extending  their  dominions ; 
and,  following  the  golden  line  traced  by  the  traders  towarda 
the  East,  the  first  object  which  they  coveted  was  the  com- 
mand of  the  navigation  of  the  Volga,  which  the  Bulgarians 
had  so  long  eiyoyed.  In  the  contest  which  ensued,  Uie  mi- 
litaiy  talenta  of  theNoiman  loaders  had  die  nqwiiorityf  and 
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die  foundation  of  I'^shnei  Novgorod,  in  the  twelfUi  centniy, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  navigable  Oka  with  the  Volga,  marks 
the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Bolgary,  or  Briachimov,  the 
Bul^rian  capital  and  centre  of  trade.  The  new  ci^,  how- 
trtfst)  proved  no  sobstitute  for  the  ancient  mart,  and  the  year 
ISI7  is  marked  as  the  period  when  the  last  Norwe^an  ves- 
Bel  visited  Holmgard  on  the  northern  Dwina.  The  paaaage 
throogh  the  White  Sea  became  bo  totally  fcnrgotten  in  Uia 
coarse  of  the  two  following  centuries^  that  it  was.  only  dis- 
covered by  dint  of  strenuous  and  fortuitous  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  companions  of  Sir  Ht^h  Willoughby  in  1554,  who 
went  in  search  of  a  north-eastern  passage  to  India.  Thus 
tiie  foundation  of  Nishnei  Novgorod  marks  the  destruction 
of  one  grand  line  of  trade  which  had  long  continued  to  enrich 
and  civilize  the  North. 

"Vhe  system  of  dividing  nations  like  portions  of  a  household 
inheritance,  which  occasioned  so  many  miafoAunes  to  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  proved  a  constant  aoniee  d 
weakness  to  the  house  of  Rurik.  Wladimu:  the  Great,  who 
died  in  1015,  had  left  a  principality  to  each  of  his  sons.  Thus 
the  prlncipafities  of  Folotzk  or  Pleskow,  No^orod,  Ri&sanj 
Wladimir,  Jaroslaw,  Sousdal,  Kiew,  and  flnslly  Moskwa,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  Moscow,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  of  which  one 
occasionally  asserted  tiie  supremacy  over  tiie  others,  but 
usually  all  consumed  their  strength  in  fruitless  and  incessant 
bickerings.  Uninteresting  as  it  would  be  to  follow  the  de- 
tail of  these  petty  histories,  there  is  one  characteristic  trait 
which  pervades  tiiem  too  striking  to  be  passed  over.  Hw 
rituation  of  the  capital  town  of  each  little  state  marics  the 
spot  where  the  nav^tion  commenced  on  some  one  of  the 
rivers  which  communicate  with  the  great  outlets  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  with  the  Volga,  die  Baltic,  or  the  Bluck  Sea. 
11)118  Pleskow  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Feipns, 
whence  the  land-transport  to  Novgorod  is  short.  Novgorod 
itself  communicates  with  the  northern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent by  means  of  the  Wolchow,  and  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega.  Jaroslaw  on  the  Volga,  Riasan  on  the.  Oka,  and  Kiew 
on  the  Dniepr,  form  a  circle  with  the  above-named  dties,  in 
tiie  centre  of  which  lay  the  heights  in  which  are  the  sources 
of  an  tiie  rivers  wUeh  then  served  as  the  dumnds  td  tnda> 
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A  teodency  towards  the  centre  of  tliis  circle  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  dties  subBequently  founded :  Smolen^  on  the 
Dniepr,  Witepsk  on  the  Duna,  Kaluga  on  the  Olta,  and 
Twer  at  the  confluence  of  the  Twerza  with  the  Volga,  whidt 
lie  much  nearer  to  each  other  and  to  the  centre,  evince  the 
iDcrease  of  traffic,  and  show  that  the  necessi^  or  advantage 
of  approximating  the  principal  staples  of  trade  waa  more 
strongly  felt.  Moscow,  which  was  not  founded  until  the  end  of 
ihe  twelfth  century,  occupies  the  very  centre  of  this  thorough- 
fare between  Europe  and  Asia.  In  this  line  of  trade  we  have 
the  key  to  the  origin  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  met  the 
eastern  caravans  at  Novgorod,  and  conveyed  the  wares  pur- 
chased at  that  emporium  by  the  route  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  That,  in  the  subsequent  period, 
the  internal  troubles  occasioned  by  the  conquests  of  the  Turks 
in  Asia,  which  interrupted,  or  at  least  threw  many  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  transport  of  goods  throu^  Perua, 
Byria  and  Aua  Minor,  must  have  been  all  in  favour  of  the 
northern  trader,  is  self-evident;  and  had  the  experienced 
Bulgarians,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  half- 
useful  subjects,  still  subsisted  as  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
trading  ual^n,  the  line,  which  would  thus  have  extended  into 
the  heart  of  Asia,  might  have  been  consolidated,  and  Europe 
sared  from  much  of  the  misery  which  she  was  afterwards 
doomed  to  au^r. 

As  it  was,  Novgorod,  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  de- 
generate Russian  dukes,  became  a  kind  of  northern  Babylon, 
ibe  mistress  of  the  communication  between  two  quarters  of 
tibe  globe.  But  the  course  of  events  had  prepared  a  separa- 
tion of  the  destinies  of  the  northern  and  southern  states,  into 
which  we  must  enter  somewhat  at  large. 

From  the  experience  of  the  present  day,  we  can  e^lain 
the  cause  of  one  constantly  repeated  phenomenon  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  states  on  the  Mediterranean — their  anxiety  to  co- 
lonize Tauris,  and  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  object  of  attraction  in  this  quarter  is  neither  the  fur  trade 
nor  the  amber  of  the  NorUi,  nor  does  it  he  in  the  spices  or 
gold  of  the  East,  which  may  all  be  had  by  other  and  more 
agreeable  routes.  The  merchants  of  antiquity,  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  our  ovm  times,  souj^t  the  most  important  of  all 
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Mf^tB,  which  are  thne  to  be  found  on  termB  of  almost  un- 
rinlled  facility — supplies  of  grain, 

He  distaict  of  Eun^  which,  with  one  exception,  produces 
the  greatest  amount  of  grain  at  the  least  expense  to  the  cul- 
tivatOT,  is  the  flat  extent  of  country  strrtching  along  the  rivers 
fiog  and  Dniester,  Scorn  near  Nikolaiew  to  the  fell  <rf  the 
Caipathiass  in  the  eastern  tnrcles  of  Galida.  This  tract 
of  Goontiy,  in  length  about  250,  and  varying  in  breadth  from 
60  to  150  mileB,  lies  thus  between  the  rivei«  Dniester  and 
Dni^r,  being  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  girdle  of  aandy  land  which,  as  is  well  known,  surrounds 
the  coast  Where  this  girdle  terminates,  and  probably  at  no 
great  distance  frt>m  Nikolaiew,  lay  the  Greek  colony  Albia, 
vhich  name  having  the  same  signification  with  the  Slavonic 
nx>t "  Bi^y"  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  one  of  the  two  was 
doived  from  the  other.  The  exception  to  which  we  have  al- 
laded  is  the  district  of  Lower  Hungary,  to  which  we  have 
called  our  readers'  attention  on  several  occarions  in  preceding 
nombers.  like  the  level  of  the  Tbeiss  in  Hungary,  the  soil 
of  Podolia  is  composed  of  the  sediment  of  a  recent  ocean,  in 
^uch  a  hagi  proportion  of  vegetable  substance  predomi- 
oates,  and  which  bmng  saturated  with  salt,  needs  no  artificial 
manure  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  succession  of  the  richest 
crops.  Interesting  details  concerning  the  management  of 
the  land  and  its  capabihty  of  production,  have  been  conunu- 
nicated  by  Mr.  Jacobs  in  his  'Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade,'  but 
nothing  is  there  exad  respecting  the  extent  of  the  country 
which  possesses  such  unusual  fertility.  The  surrounding 
countries,  Wolhynia,  Ukraine  and  Moldavia,  are  fine  lands, 
the  quality  of  which  is  tar  beyond  the  average  of  the  soils  of 
the  western  parts  of  Europe ;  but  the  immense  superiori^  of 
PodoUa,  in  this  respect,  has  at  all  times  giiven  it  a  pre-emi- 
nence, which,  like  ^e  common  lot  of  beauty,  was  seldom  a 
desirable  one. 

An  acquaintance  with  these  countries  gives  the  solution  to 
many  a  difficult  problem  in  history.  We  find  all  the  nations 
which  enter  Europe  as  conquerors,  first  settled  upon  the 
sorthem  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  To  acquire  the  lordship 
of  Uiis  golden  fleece,  they  must  have  proved  themselves  th« 
most  valiant ;  and  A^  yield  the  prize,  when  enfeebled  1^  en* 
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joyment,  to  hardier  and  more  enduring  competiton.  Hie 
Goths,  who  according  to  Swedish  historianB  eateredthe  con- 
tinent irom  Scandinavia,  made  this  point  the  goal  of  their 
expedition.  They  gave  way  before  other  nations,  which  pass 
in  rapid  auccesBion  until  the  consolidated  civilization  of 
Christian  Europe  formed  a  bulwark  which  could  not  be  oTei>- 
spmng,  and  the  tradition  of  the  value  of  these  districts  seems 
to  have  been  lost  after  the  expedition  of  the  Moguls  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Had  the  Turks  early  directed  the  force  of  their  conquering 
armies  agtunst  this  portion  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  would  have  been  the  result  for  tlie  other  nations  of  the 
West.  Fortunately,  the  productive  soils  of  Moldavia  aad 
Wallachia  sufficed  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  grand  end, 
the  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire ;  and  when,  at  a  later 
period,  they  aspired  to  subjugate  these  fertile  tracts,  they  en- 
countered a  no  less  warlike  eaemy,  the  Poles,  to  whom  Eu- 
rope has  since  badly  repaid  the  obligation.  It  will  be  re- 
membered by  our  readers,  that  the  same  Poles  who  defeated 
these  attempts  of  the  Turks  towards  the  north,  likewise  pre- 
vented them  from  fixing  their  donunion  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope by  coining  to  the  relief  of  Vienna,  when  the  conquest  of 
Hungary  had  nearly  secured  them  supremacy  in  Germany. 
From  this  we  may  learn  that  the  fate  of  a  great  portion  of 
Europe  then  depended  upon  the  use  to  which  the  produce 
of  these  wonderfully  fertile  districts  was  applied.  It  waa 
fortunate  that  each  had  a  rivaL 

The  trade  in  com,  although  so  bulky  an  article,  is  subject 
to  such  subtie  variations,  that  the  causes  which  induce  cities 
and  even  nations  to  draw  their  supplies  irom  great  distances, 
are  often  difficult  to  trace.  From  time  immemorial,  however, 
ntuneroua  states  were  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  land 
round  the  Euxine.  We  have  the  authority  of  Demosthenes 
for  the  fact,  that  in  his  time  the  Athenians  drew  more  than 
half  their  consumption  of  grain  from  that  quarter.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  the  trade  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  who  had  more  talent  for  commerce  than  their  hardy 
masters.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  stru^le  for  superiority 
between  Genoa  and  Venice  had,  for  its  main  object,  the 
tnf&c  with  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  chief  inducement  fbr  the 
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htto' power  to  take  part  in  the  cnuade  which  ended  with  the 
liege  of  Conatantinople,  was  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to 
dose  the  HeUespont  aguost  her  rival.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  those  lands  bj  the 
trade  with  Constantinople  and  other  parts,  enabled  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  which  occupied  the  countries  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Dniester,  Dniepr  and  Don,  to  maintain  their  freedom ; 
and  their  anbjection,  at  a  later  dat^  to  Turicey  was  not  much 
more  than  nominaL  These  tribes  occupied  the  sandy  steppes 
along  the  coast,  and  had,  too,  the  navigation  of  the  sea  in 
their  hands,  on  which  they  acted  either  as  carriers  or  as  pi- 
rates, according  as  trade  was  lively  and  profitable,  or  inter- 
rupted and  uncertain. 

The  poBsesMon  of  Fodolia,  therefore,  was  the  great  aUure- 
ment  to  all  conqnerors  in  those  parts.  The  Moguls,  in  their 
invasion  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century,  seem  to  have 
directed  their  chief  attention  to  this  southern  portion  <^  Rus- 
aoa;  for  in  the  north,  althoogh  they  almost  annihilated  the 
power  of  the  Russian  princes,  they  yet  let  off  Uie  flourishing 
city  of  Novgorod  on  easy  terms.  Podolia,  Wolhynia  and 
TJfcraine,  were  at  that  period  subject  to  the  princes  of  Galicia* 
and  Kisw,  who  became  tributaries  to  iht  invaders.  In  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Tartars  from  Eu- 
rope, the  princes  of  Lithuania  overran  these  fertile  districts, 
which,  as  usual,  formed  the  channel  of  the  tide  of  conquest, 
and  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  they  formed  the  mo^  im- 
pcnrtant  appendage  of  the  united  crowns  of  Poland  and  li- 
thnania.  We  may  here  cursorily  remark,  that  if  our  view  of 
iho  strength  which  the  possession  of  these  provinces  confers 
be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  re-estabUshment  of  Poland  as 
an  independent  nation  must  involve  the  restoration  of  these 
provinces  to  that  kingdom.  The  acquisition  of  them  by  Rus- 
sia in  the  partition  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  En- 
ropean  power ;  and  as  long  as  she  retains  possession  of  them, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  any  second-rate  power 
could  resist  her. 

But  to  return  to  the  North :  the'destruction  of  the  power  of 
die  RoasiaD  princes  enabled  the  trading  dty  of  Novgorod  to 

*  HaUem,  beta  tb«  «•!(  miDM  Mid  (pringt. 
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establish  its  independence.  It  would  have  been  well  for  its  a- 
tizens  if  they  coidd  have  avoided  the  feults  common  to  trading 
corporations.  But  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  the  deadliest  foe 
to  national  prosperity,  crept  in  amongst  them ;  and  the  fall  of 
Novgorod,  like  that  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  so  many  more 
iUustrioua  commonwealths,  can  solely  be  ascribed  to  that  be- 
setting sin  of  traders.  The  conduct  of  the  Muscovite  Czars 
to  this  titj,  however,  shows  their  utter  ignorance  (^  the  value 
of  a  commercial  emporium ;  and  when  Ivan  the  Terrible  de- 
stroyed the  privileges  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  in  that 
ancient  city,  and  transported  its  inhabitants  to  Moscow,  far 
firom  acquiring  additional  power  by  bia  conquest,  he  only 
closed  up  the  most  precious  opening  by  which  the  setting 
sun  of  civilization  could  have  penetrated  into  his  dominions. 
The  trade  which  was  carried  on  from  that  period  by  the 
western  nations  with  difficulty,  and  without  oi^anized  means, 
through  Narva  and  livonio,  was  no  longer  the  grand  in- 
terchange of  the  industry  of  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  but 
sank  into  a  pett^  traffic  incapable  of  fostering  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  which  scarcely  sufficed  to  link  the  name  of 
Russia  or  Muscovy  with  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  West> 
The  prosperify  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  had  stood 
the  test  of  the  rivality  of  the  Mediterranean  republics  and 
the  Mt^pil  invasion,  sank  under  this  interruption  of  its  com- 
munication with  the  Elast ;  and  die  final  bh>w  to  its  wealth 
and  power  was  given  by  the  discovery  of  Vasco  di  Goma. 
Ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  power  and  influence,  the  Mus^ 
covite  Czars*  directed  their  sole  attention  to  extending  their 
dominion  over  the  internal  wildernesses  of  Upper  Asia;  and 
in  the  befpnidng  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  their  nominal 
sway  stretched  from  Fleskow  to  Kasan,  or  across  twenty  de- 
grees of  longitude,  they  had  not  so  much  influence  in  Europe 
as  the  Swiss  cantons,  or  the  city  of  Liibeck.  Still  the  re- 
membrance of  the  former  st^e  of  things  was  preserved;  and 
the  Russians,  shut  up  in  this  vast  pent-house,  aig^bed  for  ao 
opening,  which  at  last  presented  itself  in  a  quarter  where  it 

*  Storch  rcluea,  (hit  the  Ciu  Bull  in  1520  r^Mled  the  propgul  of  the  VeBe- 
(iuia,  who  were  Jeslout  of  the  Portagueie,  to  opeo  a  commuaicMian  Kith  lain 
ihnnigfa  Roi^  to  which  end  Futo  Centiuione  h*d  been  le: 
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was  least  expected,  and  restored  them  once  more  to  the 
wiahed-foT  connexioii  irith  Europe. 

lliis  was  the  state  of  thmga  when  Richard  Chancellor,  who 
coDunanded  one  of  the  ships  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoug^by,  discorded  in  1554  the  long-forgotten  passage 
bj  the  White  Sea  into  the  mouth  of  the  northern  Dwina.  Hie 
monks  of  a  monasteiy  on  Uie  river's  bank  told  the  navigators 
that  they  were  subjects  of  the  Muscovite  Czar,  and  a  trade  in 
fare  and  other  northern  productions,  which  was  soon  esta- 
blished there,  gave  rise  to  the  long  prosperous  cily  of  Arch- 
anget  The  spirit  of  adventure,  roused  by  the  success  of  tiie 
Ascorerers  of  America,  was  fonned  by  this  event.  The  com- 
pany of  merchant  adveaturers,  out  of  which  the  Russian 
company  afterwards  grew,  was  formed,  and  in  1569  a  treaty 
of  commerce  was  signed  between  the  Czar  Ivan  WasiliewitsGh 
and  Randolph,  the  ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  which 
the  free  passage  through  Russia  to  Persia  was  guaranteed  to 
aQ  English  merchants. 

Some  of  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  are  curious  enough. 
"Hie  Czar  was  the  first  merchant  in  his  state,  and  an  immense 
magazine  was  erected  at  Moscow,  in  which  all  wares  were 
deposited  which  were  transported  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
or  vice  vertd.  The  magazine  was  named  the  "  Czar's  Trea- 
Eary,"  and  the  minister  of  finances,  or  treasurer,  there  inspected 
md  valued  the  wares  deposited,  took  the  du^  imposed  on 
each  in  kind  or  in  money,  as  might  be  more  coavenient, 
and  purchased,  at  the  arbitrary  price  fixed  by  the  crown, 
those  goods  of  which  it  reserved  the  monopoly.  If  Mehemet 
Ali  had  been  allowed  his  •may  at  Alexandria,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  seen  there  a  pretty  close  picture  of  the  Russian 
trade  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  From  this  obligation  to  de- 
posit tdl  wares  in  the  imperial  treasury  for  taxation  and  selec- 
tion, the  English  merchants  were  exempted  by  the  treaty, 
as  &r  as  coarse  goods  were  concerned ;  only  silks,  jewels  and 
other  precious  objects  were  still  obliged  to  go  round  by  Mos- 
cow for  inspection.  The  Eoglish  merchants  further  under- 
took to  carry  the  goods  which  the  Czar  desired  to  export,  and 
to  send  him  sach  wares  as^  he  ordered  in  return,  upon  recei- 
ving a  year's  notice,  that  they  might  prepare  tbe  number  of 
liiipf  requiaite  for  thi«  conunisaion  trade.    One  cUuse  of  the 
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ti-eaty,  however,  prohibited  the  members  of  the  company 
from  enteriDg  into  similar  agreements  with  any  Russian  sub- 
ject.   . 

On  these  conditions,  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  by  way  of 
Archangel,  was  granted  to  the  English,  who  were  allowed  to 
coin  their  own  money,  to  work  mines,  and  to  be  judged  by 
their  own  laws  within  the  empire ;  but  the  trade  by  way  of 
Narva  with  the  Baltic  was  reserved,  and  was  left  open  to  all 
other  nations,  ae  it  had  previously  been.  The  internal  trade 
in  that  direction  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Coxe  ascribes  Ivan's  readiness  to  grant  time  concea- 
sions,  to  a  secret  plan  which  the  Czar  had  formed  of  taking 
reftige  in  England,  in  the  event  of  a  revolt  amongst  his  sub- 
jects, who  bated  him  for  his  cruelty*.  He  is  said  likewise  to 
have  entertained  the  project  (^  marrying  the  Lady  Anne 
Hastings,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  That  pri- 
vate motives  had  thdr  weight  on  this  occasion  is  highly  pro- 
bable, from  Ivan's  previous  treatment  of  the  Hanta  and  people 
of  Novgorod,  who  might  have  been  just  as  useful  to  him  as 
the  Slnglisb.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  state  of  things 
at  that  time  in  Russia  was  similar  to  the  internal  condititxi 
of  Turkey  in  our  own  times,  and  that  no  reasonable  merchant 
would  adventure  bis  capital  in  so  distant  a  land  without  ex- 
traordinary guarantees.  This  treaty  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Russian  potentate  that 
it  was  deurable  to  have  the  tud  of  Eaglisb  capital,  in  order 
to  establish  an  extensive  foreign  and  internal  commerce  for 
his  state. 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  without  referring 
to  a  peculiarity  in  trading  connexions  opened  by  the  English 
nation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  establishment  of 
a  new  line  of  trade  con  only  be  secure  when  effected  by  En- 
gUsh  settlers  in  the  foreign  land.  The  irregular  manner  of 
doing  business  in  countries  unused  to  commercial  routine,  ia 
the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  merchant  at  bmne  has 
to  cope,  and  can  oijy  be  overcome  by  the  adc^on  of  the 
l^tem  which  suits  the  Ehiglish  market,  and  which  can  only 
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be  deputed  from  with  great  loss.  The  great  fhdllties  afforded 
by  a  well-regul&ted  system  of  stde  upon  the  credit  of  a  name> 
are  such  as  to  make  any  other  mode  of  trade  impradicable 
where  thia  ia  once  introduced ;  and  in  all  commerdal  treatiea 
concluded  with  foreign  powers,  stipulations  favouring  the 
setdement  of  persons  qualified  to  introduce  this  routine 
oiig^t  never  to  be  omitted,  as  without  this  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment the  whole  project  becomes  nugatory  in  practice  *.  These 
atipulationa  for  the  protection,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  encouragement  of  commercial  adventurera  desirous  of 
settling  in  the  country,  were  highly  prudent,  as  the  event 
evinced.  The  same  necessity  was,  doubtless,  felt  by  the 
tisding  companies  of  the  middle  ages,  hut  at  that  time  it 
wsB  difficult  to  prevent  immunities  from  degenerating  into 
monopolies. 

Bdbre  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ivan,  the  English  merchants 
were,  however,  no  longer  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  Arch- 
sngel  trade,  and  their  freedom  from  duties  was  also  abridged. 
Still  the  expeditiiHis,  although  attended  with  great  risk,  con- 
tinued ;  and  the  victorious  arms  of  Ivan  having  opened  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  Euglish  merchants  penetrated  by 
way  of  Urgens  to  Buchara,  whither  a  caravan  was  forwarded 
in  1559.  Journeys  were  made  by  way  of  Russia  to  Persia  in 
1560,  1563,  1568  and  1569.  The  predatory  attacks  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Tartars  on  these  caravans  did  not  prevent  their 
being,  on  the  whole,  profitable,  and  Ivan  determined  to  take 
steps  to  secure  his  authority  in  those  parts.  With  the  force 
which  he  collected  for  that  purpose  he  afterwards  overran  a 
portion  of  Siberia.  The  English  adventurers  have,  however, 
the  merit  of  opening  the  long-closed  trade  across  the  Caspian. 
In  imitatioo  of  their  ships,  the  Russians  constructed  vessels 
fw  the  navigation  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  which  has 
nnce  continued  without  interruption. 

By  the  conquest  of  Narva  Ivan  further  opened  the  Baltic 
to  his  subjects,  so  that  before  the  close  of  this  reign,  Russia, 
which  at  its  commencement  had  seen  itself  nearly  cut  off  from 

*  ThcM  itipoUtioai  ut  ■simti  in  the  lata  trntj  with  Aiutiia,  an  amiaioa 
vUcbhu  insdc  thai  document  onljuKTuI  ai  apolitical  raaniftxation.  Not  an  addi- 
tioMl  barrel  of  wine,  ot  hantlred  weight  of  iteel,  hai  becD  axported  In  conacquenct 
tfkaag    '    ' 
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k11  conuaunication  with  foreign  powers,  became  acceaaible 
from  three  aides,  and  wbb  able  to  carry  on  adirect  trade  with 
other  nations  across  the  Caspian,  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Baltic.  M.  Storcb  describes  the  English  foctoiy  at  Moscow 
as  a  handsome  stone  building,  erected  by  the  Czar  specially 
for  the  accommodatioa  of  our  countiymen,  who  were  the 
peculiar  objects  of  his  protection.  Three  oUier  laige  esta- 
blishments in  the  interior  likewise  belonged  to  them;  one 
at  Cholmc^r,  the  ancient  Hohngard,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Dwina ;  one  at  Wologda,  where  the  navigation  of  the 
Suchona^  which  conununicates  with  the  Dwina,  terminates ; 
and  a  third  at  Jaroslaw  on  the  Volga,  where  the  goods 
shipped  for  Persia  were  re-embarked,  and  those  destined  for 
Moscow  were  forwarded  up  the  Tweiza  or  by  land.  The 
trade  was  in  this  manner  continued  by  English  adventurers, 
who  enjoyed  alternately  its  complete  or  partial  monopoly, 
until  the  Czar  Alexis,  indignant,  it  is  said,  at  the  execution  of 
King  Charles  I.,  expelled  them  suddenly  firom  his  territories 
in  1648.  Cromwell  restored  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  but  could  not  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  monopoly,  or 
of  the  permiauon  to  have  &ctories  in  the  interior.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  as  the  trade  was  neither  so  r^ular  nor  so 
profitable  as  before,  the  English  gradually  withdrew  from  it, 
and  in  1659  it  is  remarked  that  but  one  English  vessel  visited 
Arehangel,  while  the  Dutch  sent  twenty-two  ships  to  that 
port.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  the  trade  of  Archangel, 
however,  took  place  dumg  the  first  years  of  the  rdgn  of  the 
great  Peter,  at  whose  accession  to  the  throne  the  number  of 
vessels  annually  trading  thither  amounted  to  between  forty 
and  fifty,  but  increased  to  149  by  the  year  1702. 

An  annual  festival  in  Russia  commemorates  the  fiiat 
attempt  of  this  monarch  to  construct  a  vessel  on  the  model 
of  one  which  the  EngUsh  merchants  had  brought  to  navigate 
the  Caspian,  From  the  moment  that  he  turned  his  attention 
to  tins  subject,  his  exertions  to  make  his  people  a  sea&iing 
nation  were  unremitting ;  but  he  perceived  that  other  things 
were  likewise  indispensable  to  his  success  iixthis  undertaking. 
The  siege  of  Azow  opened  a  passage  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
shortly  after,  an  embassy,  with  a  flotilla  sent  to  Constantinople, 
filled  that  cf^ital  with  sinister  forebodings,  which  have  since 
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been  too  &itUuUy  reelbed.  The  foundation  of  St.  Peters- 
burg was,  however,  the  event  which  operated  the  greatest 
revolution  in  the  east  of  Europe.  The  genius  of  this  emperor 
has,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  been  the  guide  of  his  country, 
and  nearly  all  that  has  been  efiected  by  succeeding  emperors 
is  but  the  fulfilment  of  projects  he  had  entertained,  and  whose 
utility  he  had  pointed  out. 

But  grand  and  penetrating  as  Peter's  views  ia  general 
woe,  his  policy  could  not  Bhake  off  the  curse  of  destruction 
which  has  ever  attached  to  the  energetic  ebullitions  of  Rus- 
sian will.  As,  under  Ivan,  the  extension  of  the  political,  end 
even  commercial  relations  of  Russia  with  other  countries,  was 
clouded  by  the  destruction  of  Novgorod,  so  Peter  could  only 
raise  his  new  capital  at  the  expense  of  Archangel,  which  he 
almost  ruined.  To  gratify  a  whim  of  the  monarch,  all  the 
merchants  of  any  consideration  were  obliged,  at  short  notice, 
to  quit  Archangel  and  settle  at  Petersburg ;  so  little  idea  of 
the  true  springs  upon  which  trade  reposes  had  the  Czar 
acquired  in  his  travels.  Scarcely  had  Peter  opened  a  road 
for  trade  towards  the  west,  when  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  south  and  east.  The  report  of  gold-sand  in  the 
bed  of  the  Ozus  was  imderstood,  not  in  the  light  of  an 
allegory  by  the  court  of  St.  Pet«rabui^,  but  excited  what  may 
&iriy  be  termed  a  rapacious  thirst  after  a  territory,  which, 
singularly  enough,  the  Russians  have  up  to  the  present  day 
been  unable  to  acquire. 

The  Khan  of  Khiwa  had  sou^t  a  commercial  connexion 
with  the  Bussians,  and  from  his  ambassadors  a  confinnation 
of  the  report  that  gold  abounded  in  the  sands  of  the  Oxus 
was  extracted.  This  led  to  the  first  unlucky  expedition 
agunst  Elhiwa,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Bekewicz,  who 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Turcomans  at  a  conference 
which  he  had  accepted. 

The  full  subjection  of  Siberia  in  this  reign  brought  Russia 
into  immediate  contact  with  another  powerful  neighbour — ' 
China.  The  first  embassy  to  Pekin  took  place  in  1715,  and 
one  of  its  members,  Lawrence  Lange,  remained  for  some 
years  at  that  capital  under  the  title  of  Russian  consul-general. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  however,  soon  after  expelled 
lum,  but  the  government  had  seen  enough  of  their  new  fiiends 
VOL.  xn, — ^N".  XZIII.  c 
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to  feel  the  neetmuty  of  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  'mth 
them.  The  Chinese  Emperor  Jung-Tchin  demanded  a  rec- 
tification of  the  frontier-line  between  the  two  empires,  and 
the  limit  waa  fixed  by  two  commUaioni,  who  met  on  the 
frontier  in  1784  and  1768.  Another,  and  not  theleaat  ro- 
markable  of  the  expeditiona  sent  out  by  Peter  the  Great,  bad 
for  its  immediate  object  the  occupation  of  Yarkend,  in  Little 
Bucharia,  the  river  near  which  town  waa,  like  the  Oxus, 
reported  to  be  rich  in  gold-sand.  An  ulterior  part  of  the  pro- 
ject may  have  been  the  desire  to  open  a  trading  road  to  India 
by  thia  route.  The  expedition,  which  was  conducted  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Buchholz,  waa  unsuccessiul.  It  ascended 
the  Irtysch  until  the  river  grew  too  shallow  to  be  navigated ; 
but  it  gave  the  Russians,  notwithstanding  the  serious  oppo- 
sition ofiTered  by  the  Tartar  hordes  who  roved  in  those  psrta, 
a  claim  to  the  country  aa  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, in  which  the  dream  of  gold-sands,  so  long  entertained 
by  them,  has  since  been  realised.  We  shall  see  too  that 
some  progreas  has  been  made  towards  realising  the  project  of 
a  trade  with  India  in  that  direction. 

But  of  all  the  undertakings  of  Peter  the  Great,  that  which 
is,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day  the  most  interesting,  as  its 
consequences  are  the  most  apparent,  was  the  attempt  to  cany 
the  frontier  of  hia  empire  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and  to 
acquire  possessioa  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  In 
this  idea  we  see  the  prevailing  spirit  of  all  conquerors,  which 
we  have  on  so  many  occasions  been  obliged  to  point  out,  and 
their  inability  to  distinguish  between  aubjection  and  utility. 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Khiwa,Wolninaki, 
who  was  afterwards  minister  under  the  Empress  Atma,  and 
who  had  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Hussein  Shah,  re- 
turned with  a  description  of  the  interior  troubles  of  Persia, 
and  pointed  out  the  &cility  with  which  the  western  coast 
of  the  Caspian  could  be  secured  by  Russia.  Instead  of  the 
gold  of  the  Oxus,  the  Persian  province  of  Gilan  offered  tiie 
almost  exclusive  production  of  silk,  which  then  was  the  most 
valusble  object  of  wholesale  trade.  The  Russians  were,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  already  allowed  to  settle  and  carry  on 
trade  at  Rescht,  the  capital  of  Gilan,  and  a  port  on  the 
Csspian.     The  Persian  monarchs,  equally  in  want  of  money 
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and  desirous  of  trade,  had  eveiy  inclination  to  form  connexions 
of  a  commercial  nature  with  Russia.  But  nothing  less  than 
the  actual  posseasion  of  the  goose  would  satisfy  the  Czar ;  the 
golden  e^fi  he  looked  upon  as  toys  for  children.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1722,  he  assembled  a  force  which  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  106,000  men,  and,  leaving 
Moscow,  sailed  down  the  Volga  to  Aatrachan,  where  his  fleet 
had  assembled.  Nothing  of  course  could  resist  this  over- 
whelming force,  which  carried  everything  before  it,  and  the 
firontjer  of  Russia  was  temporarily  advanced  to  the  Khizil 
Ozien  river  and  the  mountain-limit  of  Khorazzan.  The 
Persian  ambassador,  sent  to  deprecate  the  fiiry  of  the  modem 
Alexander,  consented  to  the  cession  of  Dhagestan,  Sbirwan, 
Azerbijan  and  Mazanderan. 

The  pretext  for  this  attack  upon  a  friendly  power  had  been 
found  in  a  predatory  excursion  made  by  the  Lesbians,  a 
tribe  of  Caucasian  moimtaineers,  against  Rescht.  They  bad 
phmdered  the  city,  and  with  it  the  Russian  magazine.  Shah 
Hussein  had  been  summoned  to  indemnify  the  owners,  a 
demand  which  by  no  means  accorded  with  eastern  notions, 
and  which  was  unfair,  as  the  strangers  did  not  pay  him  for 
protection. 

We  may  here  allude  to  the  spirit  of  all  undertakings  on 
the  part  of  European  nations  against  the  people  of  the  East, 
and  this  expedition  is  but  the  forerunner  of  countless  attempts 
which  have  been  repeated  since  by  all  the  trading  nations 
of  £urope.  If  the  object  be  the  conquest,  whether  im- 
mediate or  mnote,  of  the  country  attacked,  there  can  be  no 
better  plan  than  by  a  series  of  inroads,  even  of  a  desultory 
nature,  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  established  government, 
md  disclose  its  weakness  to  its  internal  and  external  enemies. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  all  Tartar  conquerors, 
whose  unexpected  attacks,  which  cannot  he  always  met  with 
enei^  by  the  Persian  monarchs,  lessen  the  cretUt  of  the 
government,  from  whom  the  subjects  demand  nothing  but 
protection. 

lliiB  attack  of  Peter  unquestionably  prepared  the  way  for 
the  subsequent  conquests  of  Russia  in  this  quarter ;  at  the 
time  the  acquiutions  which  he  made  were  but  of  momentary 
duration.    Bescht,  the  emporium  of  trade  on  the  south-west 
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coast  of  the  Caspian,  was  to  be  sacriiiced,  with  as  little  re- 
morse as  Novgorod  and  Archangel,  to  the  future  greatness  of 
a  new  Rusatan  port,  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kur. 
It  must  have  been  a  scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Dighton 
or  H.  B.,  when  the  great  Emperor  stood  in  council  with  his 
ministers  at  Moscow,  inspecting  the  map  which  his  sailora 
had  got  up  of  the  Caspian,  and  hesitating  between  the  various 
points  which,  according  to  its  indentures,  he  deemed  &vour- 
able  for  the  erection  of  a  city.  But  cities  are  not  built  like 
card  houses,  although  their  destruction  is  sometimes  as 
sudden  and  as  thoughtlessly  effected.  Thamas  Shah,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Hussein,  concentrated  the  scattered 
forces  of  Persia,  and  assumed  so  formidable  an  attitude,  that 
the  Russians  thought  it  wiser  to  retire  into  Shirwan ;  and 
Nadir  Shah,  who  dethroned  Thamas,  adopted,  in  17^6,  the 
common  oriental  method  of  announcing  his  accession  to  the 
throne  by  an  embassy  of  16,000  men  and  20  pieces  of  cannon. 
It  required  some  diplomatic  skill  to  persuade  the  Persian 
ambawador  to  dispense  with  this  imposing  retinue,  and  to 
leave  his  guns  and  infantry  at  Astrachan  while  he  travelled 
to  Moscow. 

The  temporary  occupation  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Persia  by  the  Russians  was,  however,  not  unattended  with 
serious  resul^  for  the  civilization  and  happiness  of  that 
portion  of  ^e  globe.  The  descriptions  of  eye-witnesses 
paint  the  provinces  of  Shirwan,  Gilan  and  Azerbijan  as  one 
continued  garden.  Fields  of  wheat,  rice  and  other  grain,  were 
intersected  by  groves  of  mulberry-  and  other  fruit-trees.  The 
cities  were  surrounded  with  stone  walls  of  such  wonderful 
structure,  that  tradition  ascribed  their  erection  to  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  fields  were  rendered  fruitful  by  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  system  of  irrigation,  which  may  be 
called  the  soul  of  agriculture  in  a  warm  chmate.  And  yet 
the  use  which  a  Russian  viceroy  was  able  to  make  of  these  fine 
provinces  may  be  estimated  from  the  assertion  of  their  own 
historians,  that  the  tribute  collected  did  not  suffice  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  occupying  troops.  We  should  hke  to  know 
the  amount  of  this  tribute,  and  the  nature  of  the  expenses 
which  it  did  not  cover.  Perhaps,  however,  the  truth  is  re- 
vealed in  the  trait  recorded  of  a  Russian  general,  whose  ad- 
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miration  of  the  beautiful  walnut-trees,  which  grew  in  abun- 
dance with  other  fruits,  excited  him  seriously  to  recommend 
to  his  government  to  supply  the  army  vnth  buit-endt  of 
muaketa  from  so  favourable  a  source,  without  delay. 

But  this  Persian  expedition  is  remarkable  for  another  in- 
teresting feature,  well  deserving  of  aerious  attention.  It 
affords  a  memorable  instance  of  the  effect  of  European  in- 
terference in  matters  of  Eastern  politics,  and  one  from  which 
an  useful  lesson  may  be  drawn. 

The  Turks  were  the  first  power  who  took  alarm  at  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia ;  and  the  Porte,  notwithstanding  its  hatred  of 
the  Persians,  resolved  to  declare  war  agunst  Russia,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  total  subjection  of  Persia.  The  Divan  was, 
however,  persuaded  to  another  course  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  Marquis  de  Bonnac,  who  persuaded 
the  Turks  rather  to  share  the  spoil,  in  consequence  of  which 
Persian  Armenia,  Irak  and  Azerbijan  were  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  armies.  The  object  of  the  French,  who  were  then 
all-powerful  at  Constantinople,  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain 
a  passage  for  their  traders  to  these  much-coveted  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  An  English  intervention  also  took  place  under  an 
unusual  but  not  uninteresting  form, 

Peter  had  scarcely  obt^ned  possession  of  this  extended  tract 
of  country,  when  he  perceived  that  he  had,  in  one  respect, 
miscalculated  his  resources.  He  had  opened  a  new  hne  of 
trade,  but  Russia  had  not  merchants  sufficient  to  carry  on 
trade  in  so  many  new  directions  as  he  desired.  Among  other 
expedients,  he  thought  of  renewing  the  English  trading  com- 
pany, and  apphed  in  London  to  commercial  houses,  offering 
them  advantages  if  they  would  make  the  experiment  of  a 
transit-trade  through  his  dominions  to  Persia  and  India.  The 
remembrance  of  the  fluctuating  nature  of  Russian  proposals 
was  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  London  traders,  and  it  was 
witii  difficulty  that  they  were  persuaded  to  make  trial  of  the 
route  suggested.  The  representations  of  an  Englishman 
named  Elton,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  Russian  service, 
and  who  was  of  a  sanguine  and  adventurous  character,  at 
length  prevailed.  Shipments  were  made  to  St.  Petershuig, 
and  transported  under  leads  to  Astrachan,  to  be  embarked 
upon  the  Caspian.     Elton  built  a  ship  at  Astrachan,  with 
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which  he  traded  to  Astrabad,  and  a  iactory  was  also  erected 
atRcBcht. 

The  privileges,  however,  which  the  Russian  goyemmeat 
had  granted  to  traders  did  not  exempt  them  from  the  usual 
vexations  of  the  custom-house  officers  and  other  authorities, 
and  Elton,  it  seems,  could  not  long  agree  with  these  clogs  to 
all  improvement  in  trade.  Dbgusted  at  their-rapacity,  for 
which  he  found  no  redress,  he  letl  the  Russian  service  and 
entered  into  that  of  Thames  Khuli  Khan,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  and  by  his  counsels  and  assistance 
contributed  not  a  httle  to  the  rapid  progress  of  that  chieftun's 
conquests.  The  consequence  of  this  act  of  treachery,  as  the 
Russians  termed  it,  was,  that  the  Empress  Elizabeth  annulled 
the  privileges  of  the  English  company,  and  the  troubles  which 
prevailed  in  Persia  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  prevented 
the  English  traders  from  deriving  much  advantage  from  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  experience 
here  gained,  however,  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  us,  for  the 
state  of  those  countries  is  in  no  material  way  changed  at  the 
present  day.  We  see  that  otie  Bnfflish  officer,  with  a  certaiit 
command  of  mowy,  by  throwing  his  influence  into  the  rising 
scale  of  a  clever  Turcoman  chief,  was  able  to  annihilate  the 
conquests  of  an  army  of  100,000  Russians.  Whether  an 
army  of  Englishmen  of  10,000  men,  with  50  pieces  of  cannon, 
could  have  effected  the  same  object,  we  are  very  much  io- 
clined  to  doubt 

The  extension  of  the  commensal  and  pohtical  relations  of 
Russia  with  the  Asiatic  powers,  which  took  place  under  the 
succeeding  reign,  was  the  consequence  of  the  pursuance  of 
the  grand  lines  of  policy  traced  out  by  Peter  the  Great.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  details  of  every  succeeding 
negotiation ;  a  short  enumeration  of  the  most  remarkable 
settlements  will  point  out  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  Asiatic  trade  of  Russia  at  pre- 
sent Ss  based. 

The  bad  success  of  the  expedition  commanded  by  Prince 
Bekewicz  did  not  deter  the  government  from  agmn  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  districts  to  the  south  of  the  Aral  Sea. 
A  second  expedition,  sent  in  1731,  ended  no  less  unfortu- 
nately than  the  preceding  one,  when  an  unexpected  occur- 
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rence  o£ferecI  something  like  a  Bubstitute  for  this  favourite 
project  The  borde  of  Tartars,  known  by  the  name  of  the  little 
Eiiflises,  ofiEbred  a  voluntarf  submiswon  to  Russia,  and  their 
Eban  sent  bis  son  to  Petersburg  to  invite  the  Empress  to 
found  a  city  within  the  territory  which  they  inhabited,  which 
might  become  a  place  of  trade.  The  offer,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  not  rejected,  and  the  town  of  Orenburg  was 
founded  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Or  with  the  Jaik  or  Ural.  As  soon  aa  the 
report  of  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  trade  in  that  quarter 
spread  through  Central  Asia,  caravans  directed  their  course 
towards  the  new  station,  the  first  of  which  having  arrived 
before  any  accocmiodation  was  prepared,  the  Russians  sent 
it  on  to  Kasan.  A  Russian  caravan,  which  some  time  after 
attempted  to  penetrate  to  Dashkend,  in  the  Chinese  domi- 
nions, was  plundered  by  the  Kirgises  of  the  great  bOTde>  and 
the  attempt  was  not  renewed. 

Orenburg  was  founded  in  1734,  and  in  1743  the  fortress  of 
Troisk  was  erected,  iurther  to  the  north-east,  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Tartaiy.  From  1750  downwards  the  passage  of 
CBravans  became  r^ular  to  this  place  from  Easchgar  and 
Dasbkend.  It  has,  however,  throughout  been  a  singular  trait 
of  this  line  of  trade,  that  no  Russian  caravans  can  travel  with 
safety  into  the  Mogul  or  other  central  territories  of  Aua, 
The  trade  is  altogether  carried  on  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  who 
make  their  compositions  with  the  robber-knighta  of  the  desert. 
In  this  circumstance  we  hare  the  key  to  the  great  and  natural 
anxiety  of  Russia  to  obtain  such  an  outpost  as  Ehiwa,  whence 
it  could  keep  the  roving  tribes  in  awe.  The  value  of  Herat 
to  Persia  is,  for  the  same  reason,  equally  evident. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  embassy  sent  by  Peter  the 
Qreat  to  Pekin.  M.  Ermann,  whose  work  contains  many 
interesting  particulars  concerning  Asiatic  Russia,  thus  details 
the  events  which  preceded  that  mission.  After  relating  the 
fiulure  of  the  first  attempt  to  send  an  embassy  in  the  years 
1655 — 1658,  which  seems  to  have  miscarried  through  the 
stupid  arrogance  of  the  ambassador,  be  continues : 

"  For  the  last-named  reaaon  (the  encroachmeDts  of  the  RnuiaDS  on  the 
MandBchon  territory),  a  lecoiid  RuBsian  embaaay,  which  ert  out  with  letter* 
■ad  preamte  f<«-Pekui  in  1675,  met  with  no  better  snccew ;  the  a&ira  of 
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the  two  oationa,  however,  toon  after  asaumed  a.  different  aspect,  from  the 
■ubjectB  of  each  having  come  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other  on 
the  Amar,  In  the  Chtneae  province  of  Daurin  (the  frontier}.  Some  exiles 
had  made  their  escape  from  Jenisseisk,  headed  by  a  Polish  captain  named 
Chabarow,  and  settled  ikr  beyond  the  present  Rassitn  frontier,  on  the 
Aiunr,  in  latitude  53°9'  north  and  30  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  Irfcutak, 
where  they  bailt  the  palisaded  village  of  Aibasin,  amongst  the  hordes  of 
the  Tonguses.  They  lived  there  several  years  in  complete  independence, 
and  then,  exactly  as  Jermak  had  done,  offered  Iheir  eonqietl  to  the  court  of 
Moscow,  as  a  reparation  for  some  murders  and  other  offences  which  they  had 
committed.  Ilie  country  recommended  itself  by  its  great  fertiUty,  and  « 
Woiwod  was  inunediately  sent  thither  with  a  garrison  of  100  men.  These 
independent  corsairs,  however,  had  previoasly  invaded  their  Daorian 
neighbours,  and  caused  them  to  ask  the  ud  of  the  Mandschou  court.  A 
Chiueae  army  of  4000  to  5000  men,  with  15  European  cannons,  advanced 
to  Aibasin  in  1634,  burnt  all  the  buildings,  but  allowed  the  100  Russians 
to  retreat  unmolested  to  Nerchinsk,  "Die  crops  were  still  upon  the  groDod, 
and  offered  so  strong  a  temptation  to  the  defeated  garnson,  that  they  only 
waitedfbrthe  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops  to  return,  contrary  to  thdr 
pledged  word,  to  Aibasin,  which  they,  in  the  following  year,  rebuilt  and 
garrisoned  with  ISDO  Cossacks  aadprmHiinhleme  (adventurers),  and  which 
they  strengthened  with  waits  of  earth. 

"The  Chinese  learned  what  had  happened,  and,  no  less  persevering  th«a 
the  Siberians,  were  in  the  field  by  the  following  July  with  3000  horseman, 
SOOO  infantry,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon.  After  a  defence  of  several  months 
the  garrison  was  reduced  by  hunger  to  submit,  and  several  of  the  soldiers 
were  carried  to  Pekin  as  hostages.  Thb  more  considerable  rupture  between 
the  two  countries,  in  which  the  Jesuits  from  Europe  had  a  share, 
occasioned  them  to  know  more  about  each  other,  and  led  to  a  formal  treaty, 
concluded  at  Nerchinsk  in  1689>  between  the  Russian  ambaasador,  Fedor 
Golownin,  and  Chinese  officers  and  Jesuits  on  the  other.  By  this  treaty 
it  was  settled  that  the  valley  of  the  Amur  should  remain  altogether,  and 
for  ever,  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire,  but  that  a  free  caravan  passage 
should  be  allowed  in  the  dominions  of  both  emperors  to  the  subjects  of  the 

By  thiB  treaty  the  Russians  remained  in  possession  of  the 
valuable  mines  of  Nerchinsk,  which  are  worked  by  exiles ; 
but  they  lost  the  advantageous  debouch^  of  the  Amur,  of 
which  they  perhaps  did  not,  at  that  period,  know  the  value. 
The  Chinese,  however,  seem  to  have  set  a  high  esteem  upon 
maintaining  the  sovereignty  over  both  banks  of  this  river, 
for  they  sailed  up  it  with  a  considerable  flotilla,  in  order 
to  give  weight  to  their  negotiations  at  Nerchinsk.  The  Amur 
is  a  splendid  river,  navigable  for  perhaps  1200  miles  &oni 
its  source  upwards,  and  would  form,  as  we  shall  see,  a  most 
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desiiable  continuation  of  the  Siberian  internal  navigation; 
aod  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  the  learned  editor  of  the 
excellent  German  periodical*  quoted  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  that  this  reproduction  of  the  foundation  of  Albasin, 
which  KJaproth,  in  his  Mimoires  rilat^»  a  PAsie,  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  notice,  ie  not  without  an  object. 
The  Amur,  whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
melancholy  history  of  La  Perouse,  has  remained  closed  for 
European  navigators.  The  districts  on  its  northern  bank 
are  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  who,  according  to  M. 
Ritter,  are  the  remnant  or  the  successors  of  a  thriving  tribe 
who  once  carried  on  agriculture  with  success  in  the  valley, 
hut  who  withdrew  to  the  right  bank  by  order  o£  the  Chinese 
Emperor  when  the  Russians  commenced  their  attempts  upon 
this  district. 

Before  the  Chinese  government  would  allow  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  send  caravans  to  Pekin,  they  insisted  upon  a 
strict  rec<^nition  of  the  frontier ;  the  immense  work  of  draw- 
ing which,  and  securing  it  by  the  erection  of  guard-bouses  at 
certain  distances  from  each  other,  was  accomplished  in  1/27 
for  the  portion  lying  to  the  westward  of  Kiachta,  but  not 
untU  1 768  for  that  situated  between  Kiachta  and  the  sea.  The 
two  treaties  are  given  by  Klaprotb,  together  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  points  along  the  whole  line  at  which  land-marks 
were  set  up ;  and  they  may  be  found  in  his  Memoirs. 

Kiachta  was  by  these  treaties  fixed  upon  as  the  principal 
point  of  contact  between  the  two  empires,  and  its  situation  is 
admirably  calculated  for  a  commercial  station.  At  a  short 
distance  inland,  the  water  communication  with  both  the  west 
and  the  east  of  Northern  Asia  conunences.  Sawa  Wladis- 
lavisch  Count  Ragusinsky,  the  ambassador  who  had  charge 
of  the  fixation  of  the  frontier  iu  1727,  erected  therefore  the 
fortress  of  Troisko  Sawsk  on  an  eminence,  near  which  the 
Russian  commercial  station  of  Kiachta  and  the  Chinese  town 
of  Mai-mai-tcben  have  since  been  built  in  almost  immediate 
contact  with  each  other. 


*  Soch  of  our  reiden  sa  cannot  rollow  the  detailei)  italistical  noIiccB  publlihed 
bj  tbc  Ruuian  goieninieni,  will  find  the  ewnce  of  (liem  regularl;  cxirectcd  in 
the  Auiland,yibKiit.pfeBn  u  >  compimioD  to  tbe  Allgemiiae  ZeiluKg  t.t  Kagitiurg, 
and  ia  ably  conducted. 
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The  privilege  of  sending  caravans  to  Pekin  was  for  a  long 
time  reserved  as  a  monopoly  of  the  crown,  but  was  wisely 
abandoned  by  Ca&erine  II.  in  1762,  after  sevoal  attempts 
had  shown  that,  owing  to  the  delays  and  jealous  vexations  of 
the  Cbiaese,  no  profit  could  be  derived  from  them. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  trade  at  present  carried  on  with  the  nations  of 
Asia,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  wonderfully 
extensive  inland  navigation,  to  which  we  before  alluded  as 
centring  in  one  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiachta. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  importance  which  early 
attached  to  the  "  Wolok,"  or  intervening  space  between  the 
highest  navigable  points  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Baltic, 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas,  We  have  seen  that  in  this 
space  a  number  of  towns  agglomerated  in  Great  Russia, 
which  owed  their  importance  to  their  being  the  resting-place 
of  trade  in  its  passage  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  that  finally 
the  capital  of  the  empire  occupied  the  centre  of  the  circle 
which  these  cities  described.  Three  similar  interruptioiu, 
occasioned  by  the  heights  which  separate  the  r^ons  of  the 
grand  rivers,  and  but  three,  intervene  between  Petersburg 
and  the  heights  which  border  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  distance  of  110  degrees  of  longitude.  With  the 
exception  of  these  three  intervals,  which  are  of  no  great 
length,  the  whole  of  the  immense  Russian  empire  is  traversed 
by  a  net  of  navigable  rivers,  which  admit  of  a  certain  and 
cheap  communication  for  mercantile  wares  from  the  heart 
of  Europe  to  the  remotest  extremity  of  Asia.  The  principal 
towns  throughout  Siberia  will  be  found,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  mark  the  keys  of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  on  which  they 
are  situated.  The  passage  of  a  "  Wolok  "  or  of  a  mountain- 
chain  is  sure  to  be  indicated  by  two  towns. 

The  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  these  ftcilities  fin*  com- 
munication were  early  seized  by  the  penetrating  genius  of 
Peter  the  Great.  All  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove this  splendid  gift  of  nature  were  originally  traced  out  by 
that  sovereign.  We  subjoin  a  concise  description  of  them, 
extracted  &ora  M,  Bulgaria's  work,  and  from  the  essay  of 
M.  Arseniew,  pubUshed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  for  1836. 
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Tlie  Volga,  the  most  remarkable  stream  of  Russia  and  of 
Europe,  forma  tlie  central  and  moat  extensive  link  in  the 
grand  chain  of  inland  navigation. 

"  Ftvm  its  Boarce  to  its  moath  the  Volga  i«  33SO  werets  (3325  miles)  io 
length,  and  is  navigable  for  a  dutance  of  3230  wcrsts  (3084  miles),  but 
from  Tmr  oolf  does  it  form  a  connectiiig  link  for  die  empire  at  large. 
Loaded  barks  which  deicend  the  Volga,  take  three  days  to  reach  Rybiosk, 
and  tea  days  to  arrive  from  that  towo  at  Nishoei  Novgorod,  whence  the 
journey  to  Astrachan  u  performed  io  30  days.  Thus,  la  c<nirorm)ty  with 
the  Bsaertiou  of  KaAyiew,  they  navigate  a  dietaoce  of  3000  wersts  in  43 
days.  Up  the  stream  the  navigation  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  vessel, 
and  &e  iacidental  difficulties  which  it  meets  with ;  but  on  an  average,  the 
trip  from  Astrachan  to  Nishnei  Novgorod  may  be  estimated  at  two  to 
three  months,  thence  to  Rybinsk  taking  three  weeks,  and  the  remainder 
(probably  to  Twer)  requiring  twenty  days  with  the  track-rope.  Hiis 
voyage  can,  however,  with  a  fair  wind,  be  performed  in  a  mnch  shorter 
dmc*-  The  same  boats,  however,  do  not  arrive  at  Rybinsk  which  leave 
Aatradiaii  and  the  place  of  departnre,  Dubowka,  but  are  eidiaoged  for 
Other*  at  the  intermediate  stations  on  the  stream." 

M.  Arseniew  enumerates  120  stations  on  both  banks  of 
the  Volga,  between  Twer  and  the  Caspian,  some  of  which  of 
course  are  very  insignificant.  The  most  remarkable  are  the 
following : — Subaow,  the  highest  point  at  which  the  river  is 
navigable,  and  which  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  to  be 
but  120  miles  distant  from  Belai,  the  highest  point  on  the 
western  I>wina,  and  208  miles  from  Smolensk,  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Dniepr.  Gschadsk  on  the  Gschad,  a 
small  tributaiy  of  the  Volga,  and  capable  of  bearing  boats, 
Kefl  fifly  miles  nearer  to  Smolensk  than  Subaow.  It  would 
of  cotirse  be  easy  to  connect  these  rivers  at  this  point,  but 
nature  has  opened  another  and  easier  channel  by  the  Twer 
Msta  and  Ilmen  lake,  on  which  the  ancient  Novgorod  liea, 
and  which  communicates  with  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Wol- 
chow. 

Twer  is  therefore  the  chief  staple  on  the  Upper  Volga, 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  Russian  traders  to  travel  in 
fleets,  or  as  they  call  them,  caravans,  the  sqialler  vessels  from 
the  Upper  Volga,  Wasusa  and  Gschad  assemble  here  imme- 
diately after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  April,  and  unite 
vitb  what  may  be  called  the  Baltic  flotilla,  to  proceed  to  Ry- 
bindc  and  Nishnei  Novgorod.     At  Rybinsk  the  barks  of  the 
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Mologa  and  Shecksna  unite  with  the  rest,  and  pasaing  the 
decayed  Jaroslaw,  once  the  staple  of  the  Anglo-Russian  com- 
pany, proceed  to  Nishnei  Novgorod  (the  Lover  Novgorod),  or, 
as  it  is  often  called,  Nishegrod,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oka.  By 
the  Oka  and  Moskwa  the  communication  with  the  capital 
takes  place;  and  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kama,  Uie  main  tributary 
of  the  Volga  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank,  and  which  is  navi- 
gable from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  mountains  beyond  Perm,  lies 
at  no  great  distance  down  the  Volga,  Nishegrod  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  grand  commercial  communication  of  the 
inland  navigation  to  the  vi-estward  of  the  Ural  mountains. 

Some  idea  of  the  ^gantic  scale  of  this  system  of  internal 
communication  may  be  formed  from  the  tact,  that  Twer,  the 
grand  staple  on  the  Upper  Volga,  lies  at  a  distance  of  20 
d^;reeB  of  longitude  SroTn  Perm,  the  principal  station  on  the 
Kama,  the  two  places  lying  within  one  degree  of  latitude  of 
each  other.  But  from  Perm,  another  navigable  tributary  of 
the  Kama,  theTchussow^e,  continues  the  water  commimica- 
tion  into  the  heart  of  theUral  mountains;  and Utkinskaja, ou 
the  western  fall  of  that  range,  is  but  120  miles  distant  from 
Jekaterinenbui^  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  first  Asiatic 
system,  on  an  almost  equally  gigantic  scale,  commences. 
From  Utkinskaja  to  Astrachan  ^e  unbroken  water  com- 
munication is  estimated  at  3500  wersts,  or  2325  miles.  From 
Twer  or  Moscow,  as  we  have  seen,  the  distance  to  the  same 
port  is  3130  wersts,  or  2060  miles. 

The  distance  between  Subsow  on  the  Upper  Volga  and 
Utkinskaja,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural,  marks  the  extent  of  the 
region  of  the  Volga  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  region  is  considerably  narrowed  by  the 
approximation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Jaik  or  Ural  on  the  east, 
and  the  Don  on  the  west.  Between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  the 
connexion,  which  might  be  so  easily  formed  at  a  point  where 
they  are  not  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and 
which  has  more  than  once  been  attempted,  has  not  been  ex-, 
ecuted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  each  river  has  its  own 
dibouchS  and  resources  sufficient  to  supply  its  demands.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  communication  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Dniepr  has  been  bo  long  neglected ;  for  the  fertile  tracts 
on  the  Middle  Volga  and  its  tributaries  suffice  not  only  to 
supply  the  manufacturing  and  populous  districts  of  Great 
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Russia,  but  also  furnish  the  veiy  considerable  exportation  of 
St  Petersburg ;  and  only  in  years  of  a  great  failure  in  those 
districts,  like  the  present,  would  they  require  to  lean  upoa 
the  rich  districts  of  the  Bug*.  The  Volga  communicates 
with  the  northern  Dwina  by  means  of  the  Kama  and  Keltma, 
which  are  connected  by  the  Catherine  caual  with  the  Wyt- 
schegda,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Diina,  thus  completing  the 
line  of  water-transport  from  Astrachan  to  Archangel.  This 
canal  was  finished  in  1807. 

The  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Volga,  moreover,  such  as 
the  Belaja,  Samara,  Sauza  and  the  Oka,  with  its  ramifications, 
form  so  extensive  a  net,  that  they  cover  not  only  the  whole  of 
Grreat  or  Central  Russia,  but  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
whole  line  of  the  Ural  mountains,  at  various  points,  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  White  Sea.  The  system  of  this  river  is  in- 
teresting in  another  point  of  view,  for  it  determines  the  ex- 
tent of  the  trade  which  centres  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
ramifications  of  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  follow. 

The  trade  which  centres  in  Odessa  is  marked,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^3J  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Dniepr,  Bug  and  Dniester, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  has  for  its  main  feature  the  supply  of 
the  Levant  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  our  own  markets, 
with  grain.  It  belongs  to  the  anomalies  of  the  com  trade,  which 
are  so  numerous,  that  Odessa  wheat  is  a  great  object  of  trade 
at  Trieste,  although  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Hungary 
has  equal  power  of  producing  that  grain  at  a  cheap  rate  with 
Podolia.  The  incessant  exertions  of  Russia  to  open  the 
Bosphorus  to  its  subjects  thus  contrast  iu  the  strongest  man- 
ner with  the  devices  of  the  Austrian  war-o£Bce  to  shut  up 
the  line  of  the  Scve,  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  recent  number. 

The  navigation  of  the  Lower  Dniepr  is  interrupted  by  a 
series  of  falls  and  rapids  between  Jekaterinoslaw  and  the 
river's  mouth,  which  make  land-transport  often  preferable 
down  this  part  of  the  stream,  and  indispensable  in  ascending 
it.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  these  difficulties  will  be  overcome  as 
longastheRussian  government  persists  in  its  present  measures 
of  internal  police,  which,  united  with  its  system  of  commercial 
policy,  throw  the  whole  trade  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  channels 

*  Tbe  great  fsilure  of  Ihe  harveit  in  (he  preient  year  is  cfaiefly  conflned  lo  the 
Volga  dinrict,  and  hu  tnmeU  St.  Petenbui^  into  >□  importing,  Imleid  of  export- 
ing huboor. 
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of  the  Dardanellea  and  the  Danube.    The  DniefH*,  which  U 

connected  with  the  western  Diina  by  means  of  the  Beresina 
and  Beresina  canal  at  one  point,  and  by  the  Pripet  and 
Oginski  canal  at  another,  is  calculated,  by  means  of  theae 
communications  with  the  Baltic,  and  its  numerous  navigable 
tributaries,  to  be  for  the  trade  of  the  Blaclc  Sea  what  the 
Volga  is  for  that  of  the  Caspian.  BuVthe  hne  of  the  Dniester, 
which  is  navigable  for  rafU  from  the  heart  of  QaUda,  and 
which  there  might,  with  a  tritling  outlay,  be  connected  with 
the  Save  and  Vistula,  affords  an  opening  into  the  heart  of 
Europe  not  less  valuable  than  the  Danube  itself.  Why  is  it 
not  used  ?     We  shall  have  the  answer  anon. 

The  circumstance  that  Odessa  lies  neither  at  the  month 
of  the  Bug  nor  of  the  Dniester,  both  of  which  can  only  be 
navigated  by  small  vessels  that  could  not  encounter  the  sea 
passage  round  the  points,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  Dniester 
is  also  obstructed  by  rapids,  may  explain  why  so  much  of  the 
produce  brought  to  this  port  is  conveyed  by  land-carriage. 
Were  the  fetters  which  now  cramp  all  enterprise  in  Russia, 
except  in  one  direction,  taken  off,  a  remedy  would  speedily  be 
found  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  difficulties  of  a  mere  triOing 
nature  when  compared  with  the  immense  results  which  might 
be  expected  firom  a  free  play  of  trade. 

We  have  before  dwelt  upon  the  political  importance  attach- 
ing to  the  possession  of  this  part  of  £urope  when  its  resources 
are  judiciously  appUed.  Russia  had  no  sooner  obt»ned  these 
provinces  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  than  from  a  second-rate 
power,  whose  influence  mainly  depended  upon  the  personal 
qualifications  of  the  sovereign,  she  assumed  a  leading  attitude 
in  Europe  as  a  power  without  whose  co-operation  no  extensive 
political  combinations  could  be  attempted.  The  endeavour  to 
restore  Poland  without  adding  these  old  provinces  of  that 
empire  to  the  northern  districts,  will,  it  may  safely  be  prophe- 
sied, at  all  times  prove  a  failure ;  whereas,  had  their  popula- 
tion ardently  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  1831, 
the  very  existence  of  Russia  would  have  been  at  stake.  We 
cannot  here  enter  into  the  causes  which  influenced  this  course 
of  events,  but  we  deem  it  right  to  point  even  thus  carsorily  to 
the  true  reason  of  the  iofluence  which  Russia  has  and  must 
exercise  upon  the  affiiirs  of  the  Levant,  and  in  which  she  only 
meets  with  one  rival — Austria. 
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We  proceed  to  the  water  communications  in  Siberia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  most  easterly  ramification  of  the 
Volga  system  penetrates  into  the  valleys  of  the  Ural  moun- 
buns,  and  that  the  head  of  the  navigation  at  Utkinskaja,  to  the 
eastward  of  Perm,  does  not  lie  more  than  120  miles  &om 
Jekaterinenbui^,  the  first  important  station  on  the  eastcn 
side  of  that  mountain-chain.  But  the  navigation  on  the 
Asiatic  side  b^ins  usually,  according  to  M.  Bulgarin,  at  Tiu- 
men  on  the  Tura,  a  large  navigable  tributary  of  the  Obi, 
From  IHumen  the  route  proceeds  by  the  Tura  and  the  Tobol 
to  Tobolsk,  thence  by  the  Irtysch  to  Samarow,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Obi.  Ascending  this  river,  the  boats  have  two  ways 
of  proceeding  eastward,  which  they  use  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  In  summer,  when  the  Jenessei  and  its  tri- 
butaries, the  Tunguska  and  Angara,  as  well  as  Lake  Baikal, 
are  navigable,  the  route  by  the  Obi  and  Keta  is  preferred ; 
and  at  Makow  the  goods  are  transported  by  land  across  the 
"  Wolok,"  between  the  systems  of  the  Obi  and  the  Jenissei, 
to  be  re-shipped  upon  the  latter  river  at  Jennisseisk.  They 
then  ascend  the  Jenissei,  Tunguska,  Angara,  and  cross  Lake 
Baikal,  whence  the  Selenga  brings  them  within  a  few  miles 
of  Kiachta.  This  route  is,  however,  more  used  in  transport- 
ing Asiatic  wares  to  Europe,  as  the  navigation  in  that  direc- 
tion ia  mostly  down  the  streams.  European  goods  are  com- 
monly transported  by  the  route  of  the  Obi  and  Tchulym  to 
Atchinsk)  and  thence  by  land  through  Krasnojarsk  and  across 
the  mountains  to  Iricutsk.  In  winter  this  is  the  only  road 
practicable. 

From  Kiachta,  where  the  Russian  frontier  makes  an  eccen- 
tric bend  across  the  mountains  to  the  source  of  the  Amur, 
and  includes  in  its  sweep  the  rich  mining  district  of  Ner- 
diinsk,  the  convenience  of  a  continuation  of  this  navigable  line 
by  the  Amur  to  the  sea  of  Ochotsk  is  most  sensible.  Let  us 
hear  what  M.  Bulgarin  has  to  eay  upon  this  subject : 

"  If  the  '  trajiBlitdkatic  '  provincce,  nhich  are  bo  rich  in  natural  produc- 
tions, coold  only  u«e  the  commuoicetion  along  the  Amar,  it  would  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them.  This  river  is  very  rich  in  fish,  the  soil  ia 
fertile,  the  banks  are  well  wooded,  and  there  is  abnodaoce  of  meadow  land) 
the  depth  is  everywhere  sufficient  and  there  are  do  rapids.  Besides,  this 
line  of  conunanicatiou  would  afford  great  facilities  for  our  trade  with  China, 
which  could  be  more  advEuitageoasly  carried  on  by  this  route  than  across 
tha  aricl  platna  of  Mmgolis.    It  opens  moreoTer  a  distant  prospect  of  a 
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trade  with  Japan,  and  the  means  of  HUpplying  Kaini-Tiatlfa  ud  t]ie  (Rnwo-> 
American  colonies.  The  advantages  hnv  enumerated  could  oolj  ^ 
realized  if  the  north  bank  of  the  Amur  were  more  settled,  to  which  the  cli- 
mate is  highly  favourahle.  In  such  a  case  (.and  it  mmU  w>l  be  iatproprr 
even  now  fa  takt  advatilaj/t  of  fhe  favourable  tocotify),  in  order  that  trade 
should  meet  with  no  impediment,  the  difficulties  which  now  stand  in  the 
way  most  be  overcome." 

The  diiBculties  here  alluded  to  conust,  as  the  author  con- 
tinues, in  the  want  of  ve^Is  and  boatmen  to  navigate  the 
Baikal  and  the  great  streams  in  Siberia,  in  the  want  of  good 
harbours  on  the  lake,  which  is  nearly^  400  miles  in  length, 
although  narrow,  and  which  is  subject  to  storms.  We  need 
make  no  remark  on  the  policy  of  adding  another  river  of  gi- 
gantic dimeDsions  to  the  mighty  navigable  system  which  we 
have  been  describing,  and  for  the  due  management  of  which, 
by  the  author's  own  account,  the  resources  of  the  present 
trade  do  not  suffice.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  apparent 
what  the  lot  of  this  portion  of  the  MandBchou  territory  will 
be,  if  our  attack  upon  the  Chinese  empire  weaken  that  already 
tottering  body. 

The  fiua  of  the  governments  of  Irkutak,  Ochotak,  Kam- 
scbatka,  and  those  sent  by  the  North  American  company  to 
Kiachta  or  to  Europe,  have  already  a  line  of  water-transport  by 
the  Lena,  which  is  navigable  front  Katscbuga ;  and  by  means 
of  its  navigable  tributaries,  the  Aldan  and  ludoma,  offers  a 
route  for  barks  in  summer  and  for  sledges  in  winter  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Ochotsk,  the  principal  Russian  harbour  on  the  Eastern  ocean. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  these  details  respect- 
ing the  advantages  which  Russia  possesses  in  her  fitciUties 
for  inland  navigation,  as  without  a  clear  survey  of  them  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  true  position  of  that  power  to- 
wards the  other  Asiatic  nations.  Our  limits  do  uot  allow  of 
our  even  condensing  the  numerous  statistical  notices  which 
have  been  published  by  the  various  ministerial  departments 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  we  propose  returning  to  the 
subject  in  another  number,  when  we  shall  eadeavour  to  de- 
monstrate the  actual  condition  of  trade  and  manufactures 
within  the  empire.  Here  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  leading 
features  of  that  commercial  policy  to  which  the  government 
has  devoted  such  unremitting  attention  since  two  hundred 
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years,  and  the  results  of  which  we  shall  immediately'  proceed 
to  consider. 

The  first  question  which  demands  our  attention  is  here  the 
natural  one :  Has  Rnssia,  by  the  encroacbiag  and  often  ine- 
vitably destructiTe  policy  which  she  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
followed  from  the  beginning,  attained  the  great  aim  after 
which  she  has  been  striving  ?  Have  her  commercial  profits 
and  her  inQuenee  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of 
her  territory  and  the  possession  which  she  has  acquired  of 
almost  all  that  she  could  covet  ?  We  shatl  be  materially  as- 
usted  in  our  endeavours  to  reply  to  this  query  by  the  statis- 
tical returns  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  the  great  stations  and 
fairs,  and  which  unquestionably  contain  all  the  fects  that  the 
government  ia  inclined  to  be  responsible  for,  and  consequently 
afibrd  the  means  at  least  of  tracing  what  interest  tht  En^aeror 
has  in  the  measures  in  question. 

The  fairs  from  which  a  survey  of  the  trade  between  Russia 
and  the  rest  of  Asia  can  be  drawn,  are  of  two  kinds,  frontier 
fairs  and  such  as  are  held  in  the  interior.  At  the  former  of 
course  foreign  trade  only  is  carried  on.  At  the  latter,  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  done  embraces  com,  cattle,  Balt>  wool, 
besides  metals  and  other  productions  of  the  country  which 
circulate  within  its  limits.  Carriages,  wagons,  harness^ 
every  implement  of  trade  or  agriculture,  must  be  provided  at 
these  great  commercial  rendezvous,  even  houses  for  transfer- 
able peasants,  with  which  the  lucky  winner  at  play  or  in  traffic 
of  a  portion  of  the  population  of  his  country  can  provide  him- 
self with  a  couple  of  villages,  at  short  notice,  in  wluch  to  house 
them — all  enter  into  the  round  sum  which,  in  the  ministerial 
journals,  expresses  the  amount  of  trade  carried  on  at  each  fair. 
As  from  80,000  to  100,000  wa^;oners,  carriers  and  cattie- 
drovers  frequently  assemble  at  the  largest  fairs,  the  quantity  of 
mere  articles  of  rude  saddlery  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  con- 
siderable. Horses,  the  chief  requisite  in  a  country  of  vast  ex- 
tent and  scattered  population,  and  the  taste  for  which  is  in- 
dulged in  a  manner  truly  Tartaric,  swell  the  sum  rather  by 
the  great  numbers  in  which  they  are  brought  for  sale  than 
from  the  value  of  the  individual  animals. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  trafiic  in  some  of  the 
articles  we  have  enumerated,  it  is  a  surprising  fact,  that  the 
value  of  the  articles  which  change  hands  at  the  great  fair  of 
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Nishnei  Novgorod  does  not  exceed  160  milUona  of  rubles,  or 
6,600,000/.  sterliDg,  beiag  about  the  amount  of  the  aDonal 
importation  of  St.  Petersbui^.  The  small  proportion  of  thin 
sum  which  is  employed  io  foreign  trade  may  be  estimated 
from  the  great  mass  of  articles  of  domestic  prodnce  and  ma- 
nufiicture  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  brought  to  the  feir  for 
sale. 

The   following  are  the   official  statements  of  the   wares 
brought  to  this  fair  during  three  years : 

1S3T.  IS38.  1839. 

Aiiatic  goods  in  valve 36.663.676  25,200,000    23.960,200  Rubles 

EuropeanandcoloDUlwares  16,890,027     17,310,000     16,036,000  

Ruuiin  warei 104,004,578  116,682,600  123,618,474   


146,637,281  166,192,600  161,643,674  Rubin 

But  the  exports  from  St.  Petersbui^  amount  to  between 
260  millions  and  300  millions  of  rubles  annually  in  addition, 
and  the  exports  and  imports  from  Odessa  amounted  in  1838 
to  near  60  millions  of  rubles;  thus  the  foreign  trade  with 
Europe  amounts  to  the  immense  sum  of  nearly  400  nulUons 
of  rubles  annually,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  and 
impediments  which  a  jealous  commercial  policy  has  thrown 
in  its  way  in  the  sh^ie  of  UaiSa  and  other  absurd  inrentions 
of  western  legislation.  The  trade  of  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  encouragement  of  which  so  much  care  and  enterprise,  and 
such  an  expenditure  of  men  and  money  has  been  devoted, 
does  not  amount  at  the  outside  to  40  millions  of  rubles,  or 
one-tenth  of  the  sum  of  the  European  trade  of  the  empire. 

In  a  recent  number  we  took  an  opportunity  of  showing, 
from  the  statistical  details  published  by  the  Prussian  govem- 
meut,  that  the  trade  of  Germany  had  become  stationary  since 
the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  tariff  now  in  force  in  the 
states  forming  the  customs  lesgue.  How  much  more  striking 
is  the  instance  afforded  us  by  Russia  of  the  importance  of 
the  co-operation  of  other  lands  to  the  creation  of  a  grand 
commercial  intercourse,  even  for  the  country  which  has  the 
richest  productions  of  nature  and  art  at  its  command ! 

The  trade  of  Russia  with  its  Asiatic  neighbours  is,  however, 
intelli^ble  enough.  Her  raw  produce  they  do  not  want. 
Those  lands  which  abound  in  wandering  flocks,  and  which 
furnish  Russia  itself  with  cotton-twist  and  silk,  do  not  want 
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her  wool,  flax,  or  IieiD|).  Her  iron  and  other  metala  are  like- 
mse  in  comparatiTely  little  demand  in  countrieB  where  ma- 
chinery ia  almost  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  what  con- 
aumera  would  not  the  Chinese  be  of  articlea  of  luxury  if  they 
were  properly  supplied  with  them  ?  If  cloths,  cambrics  and 
other  6ne  stwBb,  glass  and  plated  wares  were  supplied  at  rea- 
aonable  rates,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  immense  quantities 
would  be  disposed  of.  And  yet  were  an  English,  or  any  fo* 
reign  company  to  propose  fumishiog  supphes  through  the 
harbour  of  Ochotsk  and  by  the  system  of  the  Lena,  which 
we  have  described,  and  which  would  be  the  shortest  route, 
the  Russians  would  straightway  raise  a  cry  of  profit  accruing 
to  strangers,  and  would  deem  a  demand  of  a  modification  of 
their  taiiffas  tantamount  to  a  request  to  bede  a  portion  of 
their  territory. 

The  trade  of  Kiachta,  the  only  point  at  which  a  communi- 
cation with  China  takes  place,  has  for  years  been  confined  to 
tea  on  the  one  side,  and  furs  and  cloths  (woollen)  on  the 
other.  That  but  few  European  wares  of  other  descriptions 
find  thor  w^  to  such  a  distance  by  land-carriage  ia  not, 
however,  fiilly  explained  by  the  rates  of  the  Russian  tarifl; 
which,  like  other  tarifis  of  the  kind,  excludes  trade  as  well  as 
for^gn  manufiutures,  and  condemns  its  subjects  to  inaction 
rather  than  allowthem  to  embark  in  enterprises  of  which 
they  cannot  monopolize  the  entire  profit.  Another  effect  of 
this  tariff  is,  as  in  other  counties,  to  divert  capital  fi:om  its 
Intimate  employment  in  improving  the  means  of  communi- 
cation in  the  interior,  and  thus  reducing  the  price  of  transport, 
which,  if  in  the  first  instance  it  facilitated  the  admission 
of  foreign  wares,  would  eventually  prove  to  the  advantage 
of  the  home  manufacturer.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
notions  it  is  that  the  trade  between  the  Russian  empire,  with 
a  population  of  sixty  millions,  who  know  no  greater  luxury 
than  drinking  tea,  and  China,  with  four  hundred  millions  of 
inhabitants,  rich,  industrious  and  luxurious,  is  restricted  to  the 
sums  which  we  quote  from  the  journal  for  trade  and  manuiac- 
turea  for  the  present  year.  Ihe  trade  of  Kiachta  is  ^lely 
barter  trade,  both  the  Russian  and  Chinese  policy  prohibiting 
the  use  of  silver  coin.  The  extenrive  consumption  of  tea 
amongst  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Russian  Tartars, 
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of  tea,  butter  and  bullock's  milk,  in  which  the  value  of  all 


The  following  is  the  RussJan  official  account  of  this  branck 
of  trade: 

"  Tlie  tnrter  trade,  in  ita  primitive  fonn,  is  atill  kept  up  between  Rnsaia 
and  China ;  it  is  practised  in  the  Rnsiian  town  of  Kiacbta,  and  in  the  ad- 
joining Chinese  town,  Mal-mai-tchin  (jilaee  q^  tradt),  in  the  months  of 
January,  Febmary  and  Jnly.  Tlie  ftnssians  barter  for  the  most  part  rioth, 
furs,  plush,  coral  and  other  wares,  except  the  precious  metals,  gunpowder, 
fire-anns  and  untanned  hides,  which  are  prohibited.  From  the  Chinese, 
Pelio  and  bricli-tea,  engar,  sugar-candy,  silli  wares,  satins,  KanAi,  Kantcba, 
and  several  other  articleB  are  received  in  exchange.  Tie  wares  destined  for 
thi»  barter  trade  are  forwarded  by  the  Rnssiaita  from  Moscow,  in  Febniaiy, 
to  Tlunien,  nhere  they  'pati  the  $prmg'*  From  Trnmen  to  Tomsk  they 
are  sent  by  water,  and  from  Tomsk  to  Iilntsk  by  land ;  from  Irkutsk  ta 
Klachta  they  are  transported  either  by  land  or  by  water,  according  to  cir- 
cuniBtaiJces.  Goods  forwarded  from  Nishegrod  fair  either  go  straight  by 
land  to  Klachta,  or  to  Kaaan  by  the  Volga,  and  thence  by  land ;  or,  lastly, 
to  Perm  by  the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  and  thence  by  (and.  The  cost  of  trans- 
port from  Moscow  to  Kiachta  amonnts  to  abont  fourteen  rubles  per  pod 
(40lbs.),  and  ftom  the  fail  of  Nisbnei  flovgorod  to  thirteen  rabies  per  pad. 

"  From  Kiachta,  goods  are  transported  to  Nishegrod  lair,  in  February 
or  March,  by  land,  oi  by  another  road  when  practicable,  which  passes 
through  Tomsk,  whence  the  transport  takes  place  by  water  on  the  Tama, 
Obi,  Irtysk,  Tara  and  Unmen,  thence  across  the  monntainE  to  Perm,  and 
by  the  rivers  Kama  and  Volga  from  Perm  to  Ntshnei  Novgorod.  Tbe 
cost  of  transport  from  machta  to  Nisbnei  Novgorod,  in  the  season  oTtha 
fair,  is  nearly  sixteen  rubles  per  pod ;  to  Moscow  the  cost  is  twelve  mblcs 

"  The  Peko  tea,  which  the  Chinese  bring  from  the  provinces  of  Foshan 
and  Cantsheen,  by  way  of  the  Sudski  mountains,  is  mostly  of  three  kinds, 
but  whidi  are  nibdivided  into  a  great  many  different  qaslities :  these  are, 
fiower-tea,  commercial-tea  and  square  or  brick-tea.  The  best  known 
sorts  are  the  Bai-sui-chee,  Min-ju-kow,Chee-tui-shuan,  Cbaee-seen-tni, 
Su-ju-koo,  Ko-fa-shoaw.  In  the  course  of  the  year  there  are  8O,00O 
chests  of  tea  brought  to  this  station,  in  value  fifty  millionsf  of  rubles.  The 
tea  thus  bought  is  sent  for  sale  to  the  fair  of  Nishegrod,  or  to  Moscow, 
Peteraburg  and  Irbitsk.  The  course  of  trade  during  the  last  fifteen  yeara 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

•  The  Sustisna  have  a  peculiar  vard  ta  deaote  the  psuing  the  time  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frott,  when  bolh  roadi  snd  liven  become  impracli coble. 

t  Thus  it  Btanda  in  the  otiginal  t  but  when  *te  compare  thia  auni  with  the 
table  following,  and  which  ihow*  officially  the  amount  of  the  trade,  we  are  inclined 
(0  suppoae  thii  mual  ht  a  miitpritit,  and  ilmi  il  ihould  be  file  millioDS— or  muM  Ihe 
difference  be  piaced  to  llic  acconnt  of  amuKglingf 
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II.  Table  ihowiag  the  Quantity  iff  C3une»e  Waret  bartered 
at  Kiachta. 


Tba. 

UlUD  WAUt. 

Tar. 

raat. 

HublH. 

Rubla. 

Tout. 

83a 

180^8 

793,787 

6,095,997 

884 

m,l»7 

1,119,583 

7,380,018 

896 

139.SS7 

708,000 

5,601,815 

836 

130^31 

486,915 

6.I48,3C9 

887 

161,439 

647,130 

7356.076 

898 

Ifi!,755 

687,040 

1899 

163,763 

535  009 

1830 

1SS,653 

358,701 

IBSl 

UI,ISO 

494,381 

1831 

178,331 

589,390 

1838 

164,934 

375,395 

1831 

179,143 

331,061 

183S 

198,818 

374,718 

1836. 

913,063 

340,931 

1837 

lOifiOi 

6^68^99 

363339 

in.  Amount  qf  Revenue  raised  at  the  Fair  qfKiachia, 


6^1-90^ 

1893. 

1894. 

1825. 

43 

1S9S. 

68 

1897. 

53 

1888. 

74 

1899. 

55 

1830. 

1831. 

7 

69 

1833. 

67 

S9 

1835. 

3 

1836. 

1S37. 

9,689,939    48 

"  In  the  year  1838,  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  millioiu  of  nible* 
were  brought  by  the  RDuiaui ;  the  wues  of  the  Chinese  amoanted  to 
twenty  millioDS  of  mblea,  inclading  40,000  cheats  of  tea,  besides  5918 
chests  of  brick-tea,  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  shape  of  bricks  or  tiles ; 
thirty-six  tilet  ate  packed  in  a  chest,  llus  tea  is  used  by  the  Birats, 
Kalmacks,  Bashkirs,  Cossacks  and  other  Deighbouring  nations,  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  disposed  of  at  Kasan  to  the  Shuwashas,  Tcheremecks  and 
other  Tartar  tribes.  The  manner  of  preparing  thb  tea  is  pecnliar.  Water 
is  boiled  in  a  pot,  into  which  the  tea,  cut  sniail,  is  thrown,  to  which 
bnttermilk,  and  even  salt  are  added.  He  brick-t«a,  to  <hk  not  accostoined 
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to  it,  U  vny  disagreeable,  but  the  •bove-mentioned  tribci  drink  it  with 
nliih.  Its  price  at  dte  Ikir  last  year  wu  a.  hundred  and  thirty  rubles  per 
chest.  The  goods  bnmght  to  the  bartering  place  at  Kiachta,  whose  origin 
ii  known,  arc  Ruseiao  cloths  from  manabctoria  of  Alexandrow,  Rybni- 
kow,  Bobkin,  Makow,  and  others.  Polish  dotha  are  seat  by  Isaew, 
Meister,  I^bert,  etc.  Russian  wooUens  come  mostly  from  Chlaibinkow, 
English  nta,  noUsAa^a,  and  from  the  mannfactory  at  Jaroslaw,  or  are 
btongbt  by  the  Wologd&  merchant,  Nikiphoroba." 

Tlis  statement,  and  the  accompanying  tables,  furnish  mat- 
ter for  BuflScient  wonder.  The  connexion  between  Russia  snd 
China  is  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  years'  standing.  The 
trade  at  Kiachta  is  not  clogged  with  the  incumbrances  of 
Hong  merchants,  like  that  of  Canton;  free  access  being  not 
ouly  allowed  at  the  bamer  of  the  custom-house,  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Ermann's  description,  is  peculiarly  constructed  to 
&cilitate  trade,  but  the  Russians  being  freely  admitted  into 
the  town  of  Mai-mai-tchin,  which  they  are  only  obliged  to 
leave  at  sunset.  The  communication  between  the  two  nations 
is  naturally  facilitated  by  the  known  strictness  of  police  with 
both ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  Chinese  mtist  be  not  small 
(or  a  government  sufficiently  enlightened  to  substitute  the 
use  of  numbers  for  names,  as  is  the  case  amongst  more  than 
half  of  the  civilized  population  of  Siberia.  It  probably,  too, 
feels  sufficiently  secure  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  the  floweiy 
em[nre  will  desert  to  participate  in  such  advantages.  We, 
however,  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  surprise  at  finding 
the  barta:  between  two  such  rich  and  poptdous  nations  not 
exceeding  seven  millions  of  rubles,  or  £350,000  on  each  side ; 
especially  as  our  own  shipments  to  Canton,  where  such 
leatrictions  are  laid  in  the  way  of  commerce,  vaty  from  mt 
hmdred  tftoutand  pomtdt  to  eight  hundred  thousand  poundt 
in  wares,  and  our  total  trade  in  that  empire  varies  from 
£7,000,000  to  £8,000,000  annually.  The  trade  of  the 
Amnicans,  in  1831-1832,  amounted  also  to  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  of  imports  to  and  exports  fiwm  China,  or  to  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  Russia  with  China. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russians  assert  their  trade  to  be  in  pro- 
portion more  profitable,  as  they  export  no  specie,  and  only 
import  such  goods  as  they  pay  for  id  wares.  To  this  old- 
fashioned  argument  we  shall  return  after  considering  the 
pontion  of  the  Russian  traders  in  other  Amtic  lands. 

The  stations  between  the  Caspian  and  Kiachta  through 
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which  a  communicBtioD  with  Tartaiy  and  Bochara  is  kept  up, 
are,  Uatkamenogorsk,  Petropawlosk,  Troisk  and  Orenburg ; 
but  these  frontier  stations  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  im- 
portance since  permission  was  granted  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  the  Asiatic  caravans  to  go  straight  to  the  fairs  of 
Nishegrod.  The  only  return  of  the  trade  in  this  direction  b 
a  semi-official  one  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Northern 
Bee,'  but  which  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  appears  that 
in  1836,  when  the  Russians  determined  upon  attacking  Kbiwa, 
they  adopted  the  measure  of  seiung  on  the  persons  and  goods 
of  the  merchants  who  annually  travelled  from  that  city  to  the 
fairs  of  Nishegrod  and  Orenbui^.  This  singular  step,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  own  safe  conducts,  (for,  as  we  have  said,  Alex- 
ander wisely  induced  these  traders  to  enter  his  territories  fear- 
lessly,) had  the  effect  of  changing  the  line  of  the  caravan  from 
the  road  through  Urgenz  to  a  more  direct  road  from  Buchara. 
Here  we  may  remark,  that  the  sort  of  rude  police  kept  up  by 
the  central  Asiatic  and  Tartar  hordes  is  so  strict,  that  no 
Russian  caravan  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  cross  the 
southern  frontier,  guarded  as  it  is  by  immense  desert  tracts 
and  roving  horsemen ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
adhere  tenaciously  to  this  traditional  restrictive  policy,  we 
have  seen  that  there  is  more  cause  to  pity  than  to  blame  them. 
The  trade,  which  consists  in  raw  cotton  and  twist,  as  well  as 
in  some  coarse  kinds  of  cotton  manulactured  goods,  occasion- 
ally silk,  jewels  and  other  Indian  productions,  afibrds  mate- 
rials for  barter  against  tea,  furs  and  European  manuftctures, 
but  is  on  a  very  limited  scale,  as  will  be  supposed  from  the 
bulk  of  many  of  these  articles  and  the  difficulties  in  the  trans- 
port. It  is  curious  that  powdered  sugar-candy,  from  the 
southern  Chinese  provinces,  which  has  made  the  tour  of  India 
by  sea,  is  not  unfi^quently  here  exchanged  for  the  tea  sent 
from  the  north  of  China  through  Siberia. 
The  following  is  the  statement  alluded  to : 

Year.  To  Chiwa.  To  Buchara. 

1834 69,493  Rublra.  850.2S7  Rabies. 

1635 gOlfitt       „  1,061,985  „ 

1836 57.246       „  1,479,338  „ 

1837  "I  1,423,219  „ 

Mrule  interrupted.      1,650,545  „ 

1839 J  3,426,613  „ 
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Between  1833  and  1836,  notwithstanding  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  Russian  manuioctuTer,  the  quantity  of  coarse 
cotton  stuffs  imported  from  Buchara  increased  from  five  mil- 
lions to  eight  minions  of  rubles.  These  goods  go  straight  to 
Niahegrod  through  Orenbui^  Troisk,  and  Fetropawlosk,  and 
consequently  no  return  is  made  of  them  at  the  fitnitier.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures  in  Buchara  is  Per- 
was,  50  wersts  from  Buchara,  and  2S0  wersts  distant  from 
Samarcand. 

More  has  been  published  respecting  the  trade  by  way  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  with  Persia.  Here  a  new  phase  is  entered  of 
the  commercial  system  of  Russia,  as  in  Persia  and  in  Turkey 
the  wares  of  that  empire  meet  the  competition  of  the  German, 
Austrian  and  English  manufacturers.  Here  it  is  then  that 
the  pretensions  of  Russia  to  be  a  manufacturing  country,  and 
its  policy  in  imposing  protecting  duties,  are  shown  in  their 
proper  light 

The  Journal  of  MarmfactvTet  and  Commerce  for  July  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  trade  with  Persia  in  1839,  and  complains  of 
the  competition  of  the  English  merchants,  who  have  aknost 
driven  the  Russians  from  the  field.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  state  of  aflairs,  is  the  bad  quality  and  hig^  price  of  the 
Rusaiaa  cotton  manufactures,  which  naturally  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  English  production.    The  journal  adds — 

"  If  we  compare  the  amount  of  goode  imported  from  the  prorince  of 
Ghilao  to  Rnuta  with  our  export  thither,  it  appears  that,  in  the  conrw  of 
1S3S,  more  than  two  miltioUB  of  onr  rubles  remaiaed  in  ready  money  in 
Ghilao.  The  balance  of  our  trade  with  Azerbijan  ia  likewise  in  favoar  of 
that  land ;  and  this  money,  with  the  addition  of  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  Persians,  pasaea  into  the  hnada  of  the  Englbh  in  the  following  manner: 
with  the  exception  of  1838,  when  but  little  Peraian  sillc  went  to  Conatan- 
tinople,  Peraian  and  other  merchants  ship  annually  to  the  valne  of 
250,000  tomaauB  of  silk  and  of  35,000  of  gall- apples  thither  from  Kqt* 
dialin.  These  wares,  in  vi^ue  about  three  millions  of  rabies,  pass  (with 
the  exception  of  a  little  of  the  finest  ulk,  which  foee  to  Lyons)  into 
English  hands ;  and  English  wares,  manufactured  expressly  at  Manchester 
for  Persia,  and  known  in  that  country  under  the  name  of  German  or 
Leipzig  goods,  are  sent  in  exchange.  Twelvethousand  bales  of  these  wares 
arrive  annually  in  Tauris  by  the  way  of  IVapezuot,  and  are  scattered  all 
over  Persia.  The  value  of  each  bale  may  be  estimated  at  seventy  turaauns, 
which  makes  a  sum  equal  in  round  money  to  eight  millions  and  a  half  of 
rubles.     If  we  deduct  from  this  the  three  millions  of  rubles  for  which,  as 
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we  stated  nbove,  PenU  MDda  silk  and  gal  I -apples,  we  eee  that  lii  milUona 
of  rubles  Bow  annuallf  from  Persia  into  English  hatidB,  and  they  ate 
carried  from  Tanris  to  Constantinople  by  the  expresses  of  the  merchants, 
who  prefer  the  Russian  ducats  to  Persian  cmn,  and  thus  keep  up  the  value 
of  the  former  coin  in  T^uris." 

The  same  journal  gives  the  following  survey  of  the  trade, 
between  Rusaia  and  Persia: 

Table  of  Wares  exported  by  the  Caipian  Sea  to  Per$M,from 
the  Fair  o/Nlahnei  Novgorod,  tn  the  year  1839. 


Wii«. 

ToilfltM. 

ToEBHDee. 

TotiL 

Bv,    rod,    sod 

IMg'TOtl 

Copper,  refined 

and  in  cikc* . 

Iron  and  copper  i 

KM^    Cop. 

mMs  - 
se,sM  ... 

83,60*75 

39,888  ... 

n,047  35 

061 

n,4M 

bM«.    Cop 

S4,1S8  7S 
U,863  35 
19,1  Ofi  IS 
SS,349  75 

RutalB.      Cop. 

37,367     ... 
SI,40S    75 
43,110     25 
47,084     50 
78,116     35 

RM«.   co^ 
18,500 

15,810  50 

824 
2,906  60 

VMm. 

SnkeD,cotton,&  1 
wooJIrn  wim/ 

SnwU'wes- 

Steel  rod.  &  bus 
Cement  steel 

342,M8  ... 

354,884  25 

355,987    35 

33,641 

885,555 

The  Russians,  we  see,  are  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the 
rubles,  which,  according  to  their  accouBt,  wander  by  the  way 
of  Ck>n8tantinople  to  England ;  but  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  silk  of  Ghilan  is  more  ominous.  It  seems  that 
in  1839  that  highly-favoured  province  produced  no  less  than 
l,200,OOOlbB.  of  silk,  of  which  but  120,000lbs.  found  its  way 
to  Rusua,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  remainder  was 
chiefly  swallowed  up  by  the  voracious  English.  Ghilan, 
moreover,  produces  oil  of  superior  quality,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  while  counting  the  250,000  olive-trees,  which 
the  same  journal  states  to  exist  in  this  province,  the  patriotic 
writer  internally  cursed  the  manes  of  Captain  Elton  and 
Nadir  Shah,  without  whose  interference  there  would  have 
been  no  boundary  to  intervene  between  the  ailk^pt)wer8  of 
Ghilan  and  the  starving  silk-weavers  of  Russia. 

In  Tauris  itself  things  stand  much  worse,  the  foreign  com- 
petition having  reduced  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Russians 
in  their  transcaucasian  provinces  to  one  half.  This  is  shown 
by  the  annexed  table  :— 
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Here,  however,  the  Austrians  come  id  for  their  share  of  the 
blame,  for  it  seems  that  they  exported  ia  the  course  of  last 
year  in  forfy-^ht  vessels  to  Trebisond,  goods  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-three  millions  of  rubles,  white  the  entire  imports  of 
the  province  of  Tauris  did  not  exceed  7)400,000  rubles,  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  came  from  Russia.  This  small 
amount,  compared  with  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of 
Odessa,  and  with  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  commerce  of 
St.  Petersbui^,  appears  to  us  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the 
great  principles  upon  which  the  success  of  commercial  opera- 
tions depends. 

It  shows  that  the  possession  of  the  most  favourable  sites  or 
of  the  most  productive  provinces  does  not  suffice  to  create 
trade,  and  that  all  the  exertions  of  the  most  indefatigable 
government  to  awaken  commerce  will  be  found  unavailiog 
where  skill  and  capital  are  wanting.  But  skill  and  capital  are 
the  growth  of  a  soil  where  industry  is  encouraged  and 
animated  by  freedom,  and  cherished  by  tbe  protection  of  the 
laws.  Every  government  has  it  in  its  power  to  extend  this 
kind  of  encouragement  and  protection  to  trade,  and  where  it 
does  so  capital  will  accumulate.  If  it  wishes  its  subjects  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  trade  before  the  requisite 
skill  and  capital  have  been  acquired  by  them,  this  can  only  be 
done  by  making  use  of  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  nations 
who  possess  them. 

The  manner  in  which  M.  Storch  speaks  throughout  his 
history,  amusing  and  interesting  as  that  composition  is,  of 
the  Armenians,  Persians,  Jews,  Dutch,  English,  and  otber 
nations,  with  whose  help  the  Russians  at  different  times 
opened  or  extended  their  commercial  relations  with  neigh- 
bouring lands,  shows  a  total  ignorance  of  true  and  enlaiged 
views  of  national  economy.  The  details  of  the  history  of  which 
we  have  taken  so  succinct  a  survey,  prove  abundantly  that  the 
success  of  these  undertakings  was  on  all  occauons  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  aid  which  that  vast  empire  accepted  from  these 
intermediary  agents.  If  the  character  of  some  degenerated  to 
the  servili^  and  trickery  with  which  they  are  occasionally 
reproached,  the  blame  is  assuredly  more  due  to  the  social 
sydtem  or  government  arrangements  of  the  time  which  threw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  an  open  and  honourable  exercise 
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of  their  calling.  Wha«  the  taws  'afford  protection  and  the 
free  exercise  of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  the  stranger 
amalgamates  with  the  subject,  the  interest  of  each  is  found 
to  be  the  same,  and  the  profits  of  all  are  rich  and  ittiaratable. 
Distinctiona  and  artificid  dassilicalions  of  the  industrial  ele- 
ments of  a  nation  only  serve  to  fiidlitate  the  oppression  of  the 
weak,  while  they  serve  to  warn  against  a  fruitless  colllnoQ  with 
the  more  powerful. 

The  present  state  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Rossia 
with  other  countries  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  assertions.  Under  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  the  Russian  goveniment,  although  often  interrupted,  the 
trade  of  that  empire  has  become  a  special  object  of  study  to 
a  laige  portion  of  the  merchants  of  England ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  value  of  Russian  produce  has  for  many  years 
been  supported  in  England,  in  the  face  of  the  immense  im- 
portations that  took  place,  would,  if  attentively  considered, 
afford  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  proof  that  the  exer- 
tions of  no  government,  in  matters  of  <»mmerce,  can  equal 
in  effect  the  steady  attention  of  a  numerous  body  of  free  and 
enlightened  citizens  to  their  own  interests. 

The  trade  of  St.  Peterahuig,  great  as  it  is,  would  be 
still  more  extensive  if  it  had  not  been  curtailed  in  its  growth 
by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1823*.  On  a  future  occasion 
we  shall  attempt  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  Russian 
manufacturing  industry.  Here  we  have  presented  materials 
enough  to  convince  our  readers  that,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  it  affords,  the  Russians  do  not  supply  their  nearest 
foreign  marketswith  the  requisitewaresjfromwtuch  the  natural 
consequence  must  be  drawn,  that  they  catmot  supply  them, 
or  at  least  not  at  a  marketaUe  price.  Where  the  necessary 
capital  was  to  come  frvm,  which  is  requisite  for  the  agricul- 
tural and  mining  undertakings,  which  are  on  the  lai^^  scale 
known,  to  say  nothing  of  that  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  their  internal  navigation,  and  yet  to 
afford  sufficient  surplus  to  found  manulactories  and  monopo- 
lize a  foreign  trade  which  embraces  two-thirds  of  the  known 
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globe,  ia  an  enigma  vhich  awaits  the  wlation  of  a  northern 
(Ediptu. 

To  lu  it  doea  not  appear  bo  difficult  an  undertaking,  not- 
withstanding the  diS^ence  of  soil  and  climate,  to  call  up  a 
city  equal  in  wealth  and  extent  to  Calcutta  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Baikal,  and  to  make  Orenburg  or  Astrachan  rival 
Bombay  or  Madras.  The  only  talisman  we  should  seek 
would  be  the  eradication  of  the  Russian  poUoe,  a  body  no  less 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  civilization  than  the  Strditzes  or 
janissaries  of  former  daya,  and  the  conversion  of  the  minister 
of  the  finances  to  the  opinion  that  the  turn  of  the  items  of 
national  trade,  and  not  their  difference,  forms  the  true  object 
to  which  a  statesman  ought  to  direct  his  attention ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  can  be  much  more 
correctly  estimated  according  to  the  extent  <£  its  trade,  than 
according  to  its  apparent  balance. 


Article  II. 


1.  j^Nciew/  L(aaa  a»d  ItulUulei  o/Enffland,  eompritiiiff  Lam* 

enacted  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kinga/rom  ^theUnrht  to 
Ctait,  with  an  EnglUh  Tratulation,  of  the  Saxon;  the  Lawt 
called  Edward  the  Confeuot't ;  the  Lam  qf  WUHem  the 
Conqueror,  and  thoee  aacribed  to  Henry  the  First ;  alm> 
Momanenta  Eeete$iattica  JugUcmta,  fnm  the  levenih  to 
the  tenth  century ;  and  the  Ancient  Latin  Veraion  qf  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Lawa,  with  a  con^entSoua  Oloaaary,  etc. 
Fruited  by  command  of  Hia  late  M<^eaty  King  William 
IV.,  wader  the  direction  of  the  Comminionera  on  the  PnbUe 
Reeorda  of  the  Kv^fdom,  hdgocxl.  1  voL  foL  and  2  vols. 
royal  8vo. 

2.  Codex  D^loinatieua  Aevi  Saxontd.   Opera  Jobannis  M. 

Kbhble.  8vo.  vols.  1  and  2.  Printed  for  the  English 
Historical  Sociefy,  1839  and  1840. 

The  two  works  vhose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of 
this  article,  supply  nearly  all  the  documentary  evidence  we 
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are  nov  likely  to  obtain  vetpecting  the  eariy  institutioiu  ttf 
this  country,  and  the  aystem  of  law  under  which  our  Tento- 
luc  forefathers  lived.  The  rest  can  only  be  discovered  by  a 
careful  search  through  the  local  customs  of  various  districta, 
and  a  jealous  induction  from  the  aimilar  or  oontemporaneoua 
codea  of  cc^ale  nations ;  while  here  and  there  a  ""■"m  of 
our  own  unwritten  law  may  be  referred  to  these,  its  earliest 
source.  But,  unfOTtunately,  neither  of  these  laborious  worics 
nearly  exhausts  the  subject ;  not  even  when  taken  together — 
and,  if  taken  separately,  each  loses  half  its  importance — do 
they  give  anything  approaching  to  a  complete  view  of  the 
laws  by  which  this  country  was  ruled,  prior  to  the  Norman 
conquest  So  clearly  is  this  deficiency  felt  by  both  editors, 
that  Mr,  Horpe  disclaims,  even  on  his  title-page,  the  emphatic 
TAe,  merely  calling  his  work  '  Ancient  Laws,'  etc,  and  not 
content  with  thia,  enters  in  his  preface  an  elaborate  protest 
against  the  belief  that  these  fragments  constitute  the  whole 
Corpu*  Jvrit.  Mr.  Kemble  is  equally  explicit  on  this  point, 
and  having  stated  the  incompleteness  of  the  codes,  midces  it 
the  very  ground  for  collecting  the  charters. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  entertun  the  opinionthat  suffirient 
materials  have  been  supplied  for  forming  a  definite  no- 
tion of  what  the  system  of  law  really  was.  Henceforth,  at 
any  rate,  we  shall  hc4d  inexcusable  any  repetition  of  the  crude 
guesses  with  which  we  have  been  met  in  grave  works  of  Zjbw 
and  History,  revolting  to  common  sense,  defying  the  univer- 
sal experience  of  man,  and  deeply  sinning  against  that  piety 
which  a  nation  owes  to  its  progenitors.  It  would  be  unge- 
nerous in  us,  who  have  profited  by  the  profound  investi- 
gations  of  EichhOTn,  Savigny  and  James  Grimm,  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  the  errors  of  their  English  predecessors. 
While  we  acknowledge  with  regret  that  strangers  have  dealt 
most  worthily  with  what  Englishmen  should  have  looked 
upon  as  their  own  peculiar  treasures,  we  shall  do  well  to 
emulate  for  the  future  their  zeal  and  their  conscientious  and 
unwearied  industiy  in  the  investigation  of  these  important 
subjects.  To  the  Germans  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  offer  only 
an  object  of  scientific  study,  distantly  bearing  on  their  own 
]^al  antiquities ;  to  us  they  are  the  very  cradle  of  the  law 
itsdf ;  on  them  is  based  much  of  the  most  valuable  portion 
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o(  our  institutioDB,  political,  muaicipal  and  judicial ;  they  are 
the  indispensable  clue  to  the  histoiian  who  traverses  the  la- 
b}rrinthine  mazes  of  our  Antenorman  story  ;  above  all,  they 
are  the  inheritance  which  Engliahmen  a  thousand  years  ago 
bequeathed  to  the  Englishmen  of  to-day.  Of  the  earlier  editors 
of  the  Angjo-Saxon  laws,  and  those  whom  they  betrayed  into 
error,  we  shall  say  no  more ;  yet  we  must  be  allowed  (more 
as  a  wamiog  for  the  future  than  blame  for  the  past,)  to  ex- 
press our  r^ret  that  they  did  not  qualify  themselves  to 
judge  the  customs  and  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by 
learning  their  language.  A  competent  knowledge  of  this 
tongue,  hardly  very  difficult  to  acquire  in  a  country  where  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  extinct,  would  have  made  some  labo- 
rious authors  a  good  deal  more  trustworthy,  and  eliminated 
fVom  some  ponderous  works  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  can 
only  serve  to  mislead  and  confiise.  Not  can  the  old  latin 
translations,  found  in  Brompton  and  elsewhere,  satis&ctorily 
supersede  this  study,as  even  avery  cursory  comparison  of  them 
with  Mr.  Thorpe's  version  will  abundantly  prove.  To  un- 
derstand the  institutions  of  a  people,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  understand  and  comprehend  their  national  character;  and 
no  one  can  pretend  to  do  this,  except  through  an  extensive 
acquaintance  not  less  with  their  literature  than  their  histtwy. 
The  grounds  upon  which  we  base  our  belief,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, even  out  of  the  fragments  which  remain,  to  form  a  tole- 
rably complete  and  consistent  system,  he  in  the  nature  of  Law 
itself,  and  the  form  in  which  it  necessarily  develops  itself 
during  what  may  be  called  the  tponianeoiu  or  constructive 
periods  of  a  nation's  existence ;  and  by  these  terms  we  in- 
tend those  periods  during  which  the  nation  la  unconsciously 
developing  both  its  language  and  its  law,  before  it  begins  to 
reflect  upon  and  systematize  what  it  is  doing,  and  while  it  has 
in  fact  both  a  literature  and  institutions,  but  neither  gram- 
marians nor  lawyers.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  law  is  not  the 
creature  of  caprice,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  arbitrary  or  ac- 
ddental,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  the  correlative  and  outward 
form  of  an  idea,  we  shall  see  that  their  law  must  be  the  strict- 
est educt  and  fullest  representative  of  the  nationality  of  any 
people  at  such  periods  as  we  have  described.  For  that  by 
which  they  have  a  nationality,  that  is,  a  separate  existence,  a 
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boDd  of  union  among  tbemselves  and  of  distinction  from  others, 
ia  predsely  \rha.t  we  call  their  idea,  the  indwelling  principle  of 
their  being,  by  which  they  are  what  they  are  and  not  other 
than  they  are ;  and  this  it  is  which  their  law  most  completely 
imbodies.  But  inasmuch  as  it  does  completely  inibody  this, 
it  is  throughout  consistent,  and  each  part  exists  only  in  har- 
monious subordination  to  the  whole.  It  is  then  only  when 
conquest  and  other  external  influences  have  rendered  the  life 
of  the  people  itself  inconsistent,  that  their  laws  become  so 
also,  and'that  an  artiBcial  Bystcm  springs  up  which  may  be 
learned  by  rote,  or  by  continual  pnu^ce,  but  which  is  not 
based  upon  fixed  principles  from  which  every  one  of  its  de- 
tails is  derived ;  and  this  last-named  case  is  that  of  the  law 
in  every  European  state  at  this  moment.  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  follows  that,  due  diligence  being  used,  we  should 
be  able,  from  the  fragments,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  system 
of  which  those  fragments  were  portions,  even  as  the  great 
naturalist  of  our  days,  from  a  single  bone  or  joint,  knew  how 
to  describe  the  form  of  the  whole  animal  to  which  it  had  be- 
longed, its  habits  of  life  and  the  climate  in  which  it  was 
framed  to  live. 

Will  this  great  work  be  accomplished  in  our  time  ?  Per- 
haps it  may ;  we  know  not  yet  who  may  buckle  on  armour 
mastdve  enough  for  the  struggle,  but  we  think  the  tendency 
of  omr  age  is  in  a  direction  &vourab)e  to  such  a  result ;  and 
the  enei^  of  men  amply  endowed  with  all  the  necessary  qua- 
lifications, is  incessantly  occupied  in  preparing  the  way.  A 
wider  and  more  generous  system  of  philology,  while  it  has 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  uodertaking,  has  supplied 
the  means  of  making  it  auccessfVilly ;  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  is  even  now  pursued,  has  its  deep  foundations 
in  an  enlightened  spirit  of  patriotism.  We  look  then  with 
some  confidence  for  this  consummation.  But  before  we  can 
commence  the  work  of  reconstruction  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success,  we  must  learn  to  shut  our  eyes  to  everything 
which  springs  from  our  own  high  state  of  political  and  moral 
cultivation,  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  a  state  of  society  the 
most  unlike  our  own, — nay,  to  conceive  the  very  foce  of  the 
countiy  itself  totally  difierent.  The  "  everlasting  hills"  and 
the  streams  are  indeed  still  there ;  but  instead  of  populous 
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cities,  forming  centres  of  dvilisalioD  in  ail  directions,  the  eye 
must  reflt  upon  dense  forests,  wild  uncultivated  heaths  and 
trackless  morasses.  The  peaceful  husbandman  and  artisaoj 
pursuing  in  profound  quiet  the  occupations  which  are  to  fur- 
nish them  the  means  d[  life,  must  pve  place  to  rude,  armed 
herdsmen,  prepared  to  defend  their  cattle  against  the  wild 
beasts  that  tenant  the  forests,  or  the  yet  wilder  neighbour 
that  trespasses  on  their  pastures.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a 
church  raises  its  modest  and  unassuming  dimensions ;  but  in 
the  deep  woods,  by  dear  wells  and  under  hoary  stones,  a 
worship  which  knows  and  endures  no  temples  is  yet  paid  to 
national  gods.  Few  of  the  popular  characteristics  would  the 
Englishman  of  to-day  recognise,  save  the  sound  heart,  plain 
sense  and  stalworth  limbs  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  ancestor*. 

Iict  us  now  suppose  a  hmd  such  aa  we  have  described,  to 
be  thinly  peopled  by  famiUea  or  tribes  of  families,  settled 
upon  the  portions  which  are  clear  of  wood,  either  through 
natural  causes  or  the  energy  and  industry  of  man,  but  which 
are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  forests ;  and  on  the  lai^  open 
spaces  let  a  rude  system  of  agriculture  prevail,  while  in  the  un- 
cleared and  wooded  district  herds  are  tended,  and  especially 
swine  fattened  on  the  mast  of  acorns  and  beech-nuts.  The 
law  of  such  a  people  must  be  twofold :  the  agriculturist  will 
strive  to  maintain  inviolate  a  property  in  the  land  which  he 
has  reclaimed  &om  the  waste ;  the  herdsman  will  struggle  to 
prevent  the  clearing  [eisari)  from  extending  so  far  as  to  di- 
minish his  means  of  wealth,  viz.  food  for  his  cattie.  These 
two  opposing  tendencies  in  the  same  community,  eternally 
interlacing,  eternally  asserting  somewhat  and  yielding  some- 
what, in  a  compromise  necessary  to  enable  the  tribe  to  sub- 
sist at  all,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  early  laws.  Yet  it  is 
not  a  positioo  of  hostility,  and  both  classes  will  nuke  com- 
mon cause  to  prevent  the  general  boundary  fi»>m  being  in- 
vaded, and  the  lands  of  the  community  trespassed  upon  by 
the  members  of  other  not  kindred  tribes.     ThuB  each  com- 

*  tt  Btrg  null  tenuaiaUd  with  thue  prniinciil  ditlecta  which  *re  duly  yielding 
10  the  powen  of  the  lUun-enginc  aod  Ihe  icbaalmuter,  be  migbl  fiad  >  corre- 
jpondencc,  little  looked  for,  in  the  modes  of  Ihougbt  and  tpeech  of  tbe  peuuitrj. 
One  inteieititiB  fact  miul  airett  Ihe  Utention  of  tbe  philoloffuli  Ihe  chancteriitic* 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialecU  aie  itill  (b«e  of  the  conntie*  io  which  those  diOtorent 
language*  preiailed  nine  centuriei  ago. 
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munity  atands  in  tt  state  of  hostility  towards  every  other,  be- 
cause a  vast  prop<ntion  of  the  whole  land  yet  lies  without  a 
master  and  unsettled ;  but  at  the  same  time  this  unclaimed 
mass  contimiatly  diminishing  in  extent,  as  each  little  circle 
gradually  extends  itaelf,  through  the  necessities  of  iucreasing 
popolationj  the  probability  of  a  collision  becomes  more  im- 
mediate, and  the  necessity  of  meustuvs  for  defence  more  ur- 
gent. The  6rBt  business  of  a  tribe,  situated  as  we  describe, 
is  to  define  the  rights  of  individuals  in  respect  of  one  another 
and  of  the  whole  tribe ;  the  next,  to  define  the  rights  of  the 
tribe  itself  in  respect  of  other  tribes. 

Now  the  first  and  closest  bond  of  all  is  that  of  blood ;  the 
ftmdly  is  the  first  state ;  and  the  tribe  itself  is  but  a  larger 
fiunily,  all  of  whose  members  are  more  or  less  closely  related, 
or  connected  by  intermarriage ;  and  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  fellowship  is,  next  to  occupying  the  same  land*, 
spealdog  the  same  tongue  !■  Sharing  in  the  same  belief, 
worshipping  at  the  same  altars  ti  meeting  at  the  same  times 
and  places  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  settle 
the  fi^ver  a&irs  that  concern  the  whole  aggregated  commu- 
nis, are  further  bonds  of  union,  arising  out  of^  and  in  turn 
strengthening  the  circumstances  of  blood  and  common  lan- 
guage. In  this  state  of  things  the  &mily  is  to  other  families 
as  an  individual  to  other  individuals.  One  person  represents 
the  family  as  its  head  ^ ;  each  member  of  it  is  responsible  for 

■  Tbe  AnglD-SuOD  inird  Gelenim,  that  it  literllly,  ptrieoi  oho  are  caileclta 
upm  the  ttm*  load,  U  naimi  Jratnelt;  partntela,  in  Iht  old  HS.  Glmuiici. 

t  ytii,  pepuliu  I  ge>e6d,  lingua,  diicurtm;  ge|«iddin,  aplare,  cuiyungert.  So 
^eidbc  (ThcodKiu.  Diuriik.  Deuudi.).  popularii,  ind  inteltigibilU,  And  mi  bI- 
ytUig  (pap^po^Mvot)  u  ttUtmgna. 

\  ThSrr  wu  Ihe  luprenie  god  of  tomt  portion!  of  ScaDdmaria,  Pre;  of  otfaen, 
OdiaD  of  othen.  Id  Germany,  and  npecully  Saionf,  WuoUn,  WAden  <■  the  prin- 
cipal ddty.  But  there  were  a  Tnullitude  ofiutmrdlnate  diiinitiei  whJch  ma;  have 
been  ■  sort  of  Late*  and  PenaUs  to  the  Kveral  Iribei,  unce  we  find  a  peculiar  eu'tw 
rendered  Bien  by  indindual*  to  god)  aeleeled  bf  thenuelrea.  Tbe  three  great 
heathen  fealiials  of  Vale  or  midwinter,  Eatleraud  Midiummer,  were  alu  the  great 
lUlioDal  aaemblies,  or  wiproctiavud  councili  (ungeboden  )>ing),  oT  the  German*, 
of  which  tbe  Cainpiu  Mantni,  or  field  of  March,— not  Man — wai  apparently  the 
moat  imporlatit.  Chriatianity,  fortunately  prorided  with  eorreapondlng  featliaU, 
onlj  idopled  what  it  already  found  in  force. 

f  Id  tbe  North  he  ia  mid  to  baie  tbe  Oodtard,  perbapt  llu  frittlly  and.  At 
any  mte,  bit  authority  muit  in  the  eailiett  tioiei  ba*e  connected  ilteir  with  ■omc- 
thing  analogoDt  to  aacerdotal  fdnctloni.  The  Oodnrd,  without  holding  which  It 
thnuld  aeem  that  no  one  can  command  the  unlimited  lervicei  of  the  partnUla  ot 
clan,  ii  heredfury,  but  may  be  tempaiarily  tianiferred  by  lb*  holder.  We  may 
Imagine  MMiKthliig  analogoui  to  thti  in  Lorraine  i  In  OaHtu  H  Lahtndm,  tha 
E  2 
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the  acts  of  other  memben;  each  is  bound  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  his  kinsman,  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  rights,  to  watch  lest  his  iU^conduct  compromise  the  gene- 
ral peace,  to  receive  a  share  of  compensation  for  his  death. 
The  family  collectively  exercises  the  poUee  over  all  the  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  it ;  and,  in  case  of  war,  ita  members  serve 
together,  commanded  by  one  of  themselves,  and  having  no 
further  need  or  notion  of  discipline. 

Every  roan  that  ocrupies  land  within  the  limits  of  the 
community  has  rights  in  the  commons,  whether  of  pasture, 
fishing,  or  turf,  and  in  the  forests  which  bound  the  domain, 
technically  called  the  Mark  or  March ;  hut  these  rights  he 
must  so  exercise  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  his 
neighbours  and  feliow-marchers.  He  may,  under  certain  cir* 
cumstances,  cut  down  a  tree,  but  not  an  oak  or  ash  or  beech : 
this  the  general  advantage  forbids,  even  if  the  reAjjrto  loa  did 
not  preserve  the  forest  from  his  invasion.  But  if  he  n^ect 
to  cultivate  that  which  he  has  cleared,  and  forest  trees  spring 
upon  it  again,  bis  land  will  again  become  forest,  and  subject 
to  the  common  rights  of  all  the  marchers  as  fully  as  if  it  bad 
never  ceased  to  be  so. 

Every  member  of  thecommunity,inotheTwords,  everyjret 
man,  has  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  its  afikirs  { 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  making  of  laws  and  regulations ;  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  whether  called  ealdormeu,  graviones,  or  kings ; 
the  appointment  of  leaders  in  war  and  judges  in  peace;  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  between  man  and  man* ;  the  allotment 

powerflil  duke  Oarin  rsAuei  to  commence  ibe  leud  agalml  the  murdercn  of  hi* 
brolhcT,  without  the  previouB  authoriiation  of  the  widow  and  children. 
"  Abb«>,  dill  il,  <aui  remanrei  o  mi ; 
31  m'aiderei  h  gsitier  mon  ami, 
S'el  porleroiu  au  chailel  de  Belin 
Et  n  verroni  la  bele  BiatH, 
Sea  deux  cnlana,  et  Hemiut  et  Oerin ; 
Car  je  ne  doi,  tani  euf,  lei  plait  baatir." 

Garim,  toI.  li.  p.  3S9. 

*  There  ia  no  contradiction  between  Ihia  and  the  foregoing  aentence.  Aldum^ 
the  people  teall;  administered  Juatice  according  to  "old  right,"  timditionall}  pre- 
aer*ed  among  themaelTea,  ;et  thcf  had  judge*.  In  the  Brat  place,  tbtjindhig  and 
(he  Mtnlttet  were  never  in  the  lame  handa;  in  the  second  place,  it  i>  poaaible  that 
catea  might  ariie  where  a  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  law  might  be  required.  We 
hare  alill  judges,  but  they  haTc  by  no  meana  eupeiseded  the  ute  o(  jiiriti,  Wera 
there  noi,  perhaps,  Anglo-Saxon  SeyUhalon,  corresponding  to  the  German  Sckull-^ 
ttiita,  the  StutleliH  of  the  Latin  documenli? 
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of  portMHU  of  the  commuiul  lands  to  individuals ;  the  deter- 
ntinatioQ  whether  there  shall  be  war  or  peace  with  a  oeigh- 
bourii^  community ;  and,  contemporaneously  with  these  dif- 
ferent functions,  Uie  celebration  of  the  national  rites  of  re- 
I^on.  But  no  one  is  a  member  of  the  community  who  has 
not  been  formally  admitted  to  that  privilege ;  and  before  he 
can  hope  for  the  solemn  invesUture  by  which  his  admission 
is  performed,  he  must  be  capable  of  serving  the  community 
wiUi  head  or  hand,  and  of  providing  for  his  own  subsiatence. 
Upon  this,  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  becomes  liable  to 
military  ser\'ice,  to  the  payment  of  such  customary  dues  to 
the  kiog  (if  there  be  one)  or  the  priesthood  as  prescrip- 
tion has  established,  and  to  take  a  part  in  those  public  works 
whi(^  the  general  advantage  will  not  permit  any  one  to  with- 
draw from.  These  are  the  fortification  of  posts  for  defence, 
and  the  supplying  of  means  of  internal  communication,  by  Uie 
maldng  and  repairing  cS  roada.  From  this  time  forth  he  be- 
comes also  liable  to  all  the  demands  of  the  nueg-buih,  or 
/ernkf  bond ;  and  as  each  man  has  an  undoubted  ri^t  to  de- 
fend both  himself  and  his  property,  and  to  avenge  insult  and 
wrong,  in  so  far  as  the  community  have  not  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  do  this  for  him,  so  has  every  firee  man,  of  himself  or 
with  his  kinsmen,  the  right  of  private  warfare,  iaeh'Se  at  feud. 
But  if  the  construction  of  a  State  have  proceeded  ao  br  as  to 
supersede  this  private  warfare  in  a  majority  of  cases,  then  will 
he  be  bound  to  render  assistance  to  his  kinsman  in  obtaining 
justice  &om  the  community,  by  aiding  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  claim  (whether  by  making  oath  with  him,  or  otherwise) ; 
and  if,  by  refusing  obedience  to  the  State,  the  wrong-doer 
become  an  outlaw,  and  the  right  of  private  warfare  again 
commence,  then  will  he  be  bound  to  take  part  in  this  vrith 
his  kinsman,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  will,  in  this 
cose,  be  more  immediately  and  particularly  entrusted.  We 
have  said  already,  that  this  description  of  rights  and  liabilities 
applies  only  to  the^ec.  Those  who  from  crime  (wite-l^edwas) 
or  poverty*  have  lost  their  freedom,  enjoy  none  of  these 

*  The  «!te-^eiSw,  or  tlave  for  pantthment,  !■  he  who,  hiring  for  nime  crime  In- 
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rigfaU;  they  are  the  chattels  of  a  master  who  posMues 
and  exercises  over  them  powers  of  a  very  capricious  and 
indefinite  character.  But  even  the  slave  is  capable  of  reha- 
bilitation by  the  consent  of  his  master,  and  the  national  vill : 
at  first,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  before  the  heathen 
priesthood  ;  later,  in  the  midst  of  the  Chnatian  congrt^ation, 
and  before  the  high  altar,  he  received  the  inestimable  hleasiDg 
of  Uberty,  with  all  its  privileges  and  its  responsibilities. 

BeudeDce  and  property  in  the  district,  iull  freedom,  and 
beyond  a  doubt  also  general  good  repute,  are  the  conditions 
of  complete  citizenship,  and  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  of  self-government ;  and  these  rights  a  man  is 
not  only  allowed,  but  compelled,  to  exercise.  He  must  ap- 
pear in  the  sdrgemdt,  hundred,  or  other  meeting,  not  only  to 
answer  for  himself,  but  to  judge  between  others.  If  be  n^- 
lect  these  important  duties,  he  is,  in  the  emphatic  words  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  untrue  to  the  whole  people.  Acctmit- 
ing  to  the  strict  ethnic  notion  of  citizenship,  the  taking  part  in 
the  business  of  the  popular  assemblies  without  a  legal  title  so 
to  do,  was  an  act  of  high  treason,  punishable  with  death ;  but 
commerce,  and  ^e  recognition  of  some  few  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  had  rendered  the  sojourn  of  the  stranger  within 
the  territories  of  the  state,  safe  and  agreeable,  under  certain 
easy  conditions.  To  the  Teutonic  Marchman,  however,  every 
stranger  is  an  tnem^ ;  on  every  one  that  crosses  the  forest  lies 
the  burthen  of  proving  the  harmleaeness  of  his  intentions ;  if 
he  come  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  and  announce  his  ap- 
proach by  shouting  and  blowing  his  horn,  be  gives  primd 
/acie  evidence  that  his  views  are  peacetiil ;  but  if  he  attempt 
to  slink  through  in  secret  and  sUence,  he  may  be  stain  as 
a  thief;  and  if  the  slayer  at  once  proclaim  and  justify  his 
deed,  for  a  thief  the  dead  man  shall  be  held,  nor  shsJl  his 
relatives  be  allowed  to  clear  him*.  For  the  stranger,  thenj 
there  is  no  law  at  alt ;  and  under  the  moat  &vourable  circum- 


■t  tbii  momcDl  call  to  mind,  ii  in  ■  Norlhnmbriin  cbuter  of  manumluton,  nol 
much  earlier  than  (be  Norman  conqueal.  In  ibii  a  lady  retlorei  their  liberty  ti 
certain  person*,  who,  Ibrotigb  want  of  rood  during  a  great  Kardtf,  had  become  hei 
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stances  he  can  attain  but  a  sort  of  reflected  legality ;  if  he 
remain  three  nights  under  the  roof  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
munis, be  is  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  that  man's 
household,  and  his  entertainer  shall  be  responsible  for  his 
acts.  And  this  feeling  connects  itself  also  with  a  princij^ 
universally  prevalent  in  the  Teutonic  institutionB,  and  yet 
strongly  active  in  our  own.  We  allude  to  the  testimonies  to 
character,  still  of  so  much  importance  m  our  criminal  trials ; 
for  in  a  state  of  sociely  such  as  we  have  described,  every 
man  must  be  more  or  less  known  to  all  who  form  the  com- 
tnxmity  in  which  he  resides.  Accordingly,  character  or 
general  repute  must  be  appealed  to  by  eveiy  one  whose  acts 
are  caUed  in  question ;  and  if  this  be  so  weU  established  that 
he  can  bring  the  necessary  number  of  persons  to  swear  that 
his  averment  is  true*,  he  will  establish  his  plea.  If  he  have 
no  such  persons,  trusting  so  &r  in  him  as  to  swear  in  his 
behatf,  he  must  have  recourse  to  supernatural  means,  the 
ordeal  by  fire  or  water,  which,  even  if  it  ultimately  clear 
him,  is  itself  a  most  severe  punishment.  According  to  the 
gravity  of  the  matter  tn  dispute,  must  be  the  weight  or  value 
of  the  testimony  adduced.  Mr.  Kemble  prints  one  ix 
two  charters  where  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  sixty  persons  are 
recorded  to  have  made  oath ;  and  one  celebrated  instance  is 
fiimiliar  to  the  readers  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  which  no 
leas  than  a  thousand  persons  swore  after  Archbishop  Dun- 
Stan.  As  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  at  any  length  upon 
the  forms  of  process,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
great  effiirt  in  Anglo-Saxon  litigation  is  to  compel  the  op- 
posing party  to  make  the  oath,  which  must  frequently  have 
been  a  very  difficult  thing  to  compass,  when  the  matters  in 
di^mte  were  of  great  value,  in  which  case  the  value  of  the 
oath — that  is,  the  number  of  persons  required  to  make  it 
up — is  pTOportionably  increased. 

The  adnunistTation  of  the  law  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  itself,  there  being  no  written  code,  no  clsss  of  law- 
yers, and  no  courts  save  the  popular  assemblies,  the  legal  tra- 
ditions appear  in  the  shape  of  formularies,  and  are  perpetu- 
ated by  symbols.  And  this  is  the  more  suited  to  a  people  yet 

*  Sea  capinar  the  several  omtlii  to  be  Uken.— f dt  I.  ^  178,  etc, 
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in  the  infancy  of  cultivation,  in  T^hom  the  imaginBUoo  i> 
strong,  and  in  continual  and  active  exennse;  who  stand, 
moreover,  if  we  may  venture  bo  to  speak,  in  a  closer  and 
more  confidential  relation  to  nature  herself  than  the  com- 
mercial, hasy,  matter-of-lact  citizens  of  a  later  age.  "  Pru- 
''  dent  Antiquitte,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  did  for  the  more  so- 
"lemoitie  and  better  memorie  and  obseruation  of  that  whi<^ 
"  is  to  be  done,  expresse  aubstances  under  ceremonies." 
(Co.  Liit,,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  §  85.)  Add  to  this  that  the  symbols  are 
in  themselves  things  signihcant,  that  they  have  reference  to 
the  boliuesa  of  the  deities  who  preside  over  contracts*,  or  the 
sanctity  of  the  earth,  or  the  waters  that  may  be  the  subject 
of  them.  The  Marcher  who  has  a  right  to  euart  a  portion  o( 
the  forest,  hurls  his  axe  before  bim ;  where  it  falls  is  the 
boundary  of  his  domaint.  Even  so  in  later  times,  kings  de- 
termined the  limits  of  jurisdictions  1^  casting  a  spear,  battle- 
axe,  or  mace  of  steel.  Robin  Hood  decided  where  his  gexn 
should  be  dug  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow ;  and  to  this  day,  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  fortress  extends  at  least  as  far  as  it  caa 
throw  a  cannon-ball.  The  proprietor  who  vrill  grant  a  por- 
tion of  his  land,  transfers  it  to  the  purchaser  by  the  attrated 
gift  of  a  turf  or  twig  (whence  later  the  usual  form  of  Livery 
of  Seisin).  Nay,  be  can  divest  himself  of  his  moat  sacred 
possession— his  freedom,  by  presenting  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
or  beading  bis  neck  beneath  the  arm  of  hia  future  lord}. 
Part  and  parcel  of  this  tendency  in  the  earher  law  of  a  conn- 
try,  is  the  system  of  measurement,  not  so  much  by  positive  and 
recognised  quantities,  as  by  such  as,  from  their  very  nature 
must  constantly  be  Uable  to  change.  A  tree  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  svrine  that  can  stand  under  it  (/nt,  §44.  p.  131); 
the  Mwin-sceado^,  {Cod.  D^l.  Introd.)  tac  or  pamtage,  is  in 

■  The  hammer  of  TbAn  ii  the  lymbol,  npcdillyin  manugt.  The  riof  i*  «i- 
rtrely  Chriilian. 

t  The  boiinduy  of  ■  nuDor  towards  the  plain  of  Clenland  (•  to  thia  day  lelded 
in  the  (Uiie  nunner.  The  lord'i  biiliff  ihall  ilud  on  *  panicuUr  hill,  ind  hurl  • 
Ihrtt-ptnag  me  u  br  m  he  can.  Uiually,  haweier,  tome  circunutance*  are 
■titniltled  to  tender  the  action  of  the  thrower  more  difflcutl.  The  throw  mnal  be 
made  with  the  letl  hand  aver  the  right  ghoulder,  etc.,  etc 

I  Coaari,  Culllbert,  qui  collum  liberavit ;  he  who  haa  yielded  up  hia  neck. 
And  w  the  freeman  ii  emphatically  named  "  Frihali,"  that  ii,  Free-neck. 

f  Surine-ilKuloiB,  the  tai  or  payment  for  pFrousuon  la  maat  iwine  in  the  lord'a 
wood :  an  emiDentl;  poetical  eipteuion.  and  in  itaelf  an  imlaiice  of  the  aTemmla 
in  the  teat.    So,  again,  the  unitetMily.occnriiDg  word  hid,  bjde.  wbich  denolea  no 
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pioportiixi  to  the  fat  upon  the  swine :  if  a  thumb's  thickness, 
so  much;  if  two  fingers  or  three  fingers  thick,  then  so  much 
(/ni,  §  49.  p.  1S3).  The  new-bom  child  ia  judicially  considered 
to  have  lived,  if  he  cried  to  the  four  walls :  the  weight  of  the 
coin  to  be  paid  in  Friesland  on  certaia  occasions,  is  fiill  and 
good,  if  from  a  distance  of  twelve  feet  it  is  heard  to  fall  into  a 
Imtzeo  baun.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  use  of  formularies,  fre- 
quently in  alliterative  verse,  or  apparently  still  older  aUitera- 
tive  prose,  and  which  are  by  do  means  uncommoD  in  the 
^Anglo-Saxon  Monuments,'  and  a  general  tendency  to  attri- 
bute the  qualities  of  Uving  things  to  inanimate  instruments : 
thus  the  axe  is  an  informer  {ltd,  ^  43.  p.  1 29],  that  is,  it  makes 
a  noise,  and  no  one  can  fell  a  tree  in  secret ;  so  a  dog's  collar 
with  a  bdl  ia  an  informer  [melda) :  but  fire  i$  a  thief,  for  if 
an  incendiary  bum  trees  down  in  the  forest,  his  crime 
may  be  committed  in  secret.  If  two  femilies  be  at  feud,  they 
are  to  bvy  off  the  spear  or  bear  it.  The  boundary  of  a  field 
runs  along  the  wood,  8w£  sulh  and  si^  hit  ge^n  magon, 
at  plough  and  scythe  can  go.  We  cannot  here  give 
more  examples  of  ^is  nature,  but  refer  for  a  masterly  expo- 
sition of  this  and  every  portion  of  Teutonic  law  to  James 
Grimm's  admirable  work  on  its  antiquities,  the  Deutsche 
RechtsalterthUtner,  whose  only  fault,  a  venial  one  in  a  Ger- 
man, is,  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  law  of  the  continental 
Germans  somewhat  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  their  island 
brethren*. 

To  retom  to  our  subject:  that  so  primitive  a  sotnety 
as  we  have  described  can  long  subsist,  is  not  asserted.  In 
the  very  eaHiest  records  we  have  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  we 
find  that  the  system  had  undergone  modifications,  which, 
while  they  left  the  municipal  institutionB  for  the  most  part 
intact,  had  created  political  relations  in  many  instances  to- 
tally at  variance  with  them ;  and  which,  opkcrating  hostilely 
towards  them,  succeeded  at  length  in  overturning  some,  and 
entirely  altering  the  nature  and  character  of  others.    The  en- 

certain  meuure  or  land,  bat  at  mach  at  uHll  kttp  a  kouitliald;  iU  etymolagleal  ean- 
ncxioti  with  hlgan,  hiwin,  famiiia,  appeui  from  ita  DUCDiitracied  form,  h^id. — 
farf.  DtpL  iu.  No.  243. 

*  We  vould  call  lUenlion  also  to  M.  Michelei'i  paraphrase  and  uJapUtioo  at 
(hia  work  to  Prance,  Origimt  da  Droit  Frangait,  «  work  northy  of  lbs  author'! 
great  reputation. 
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croacbments  of  tribe  on  tribe  lead  to  wan  aod  to  alliances  for 
oggressioQ  or  defence;  wars  bring  with  them  generala  and 
kings ;  the  tribe  might  possibly  administer  justice  without 
electing  a  judge,  but  would  hardly  fight  very  auccesafiillj 
without  a  captain;  and  a  successful  captain  is  far  more 
readily  found  than  got  rid  of,  when  the  occasion  ceases  to 
demand  his  services.  But  wars  bring  also  conquests ;  and, 
from  the  moment  that  a  conquest  has  taken  place,  a  total 
change  has  been  operated  in  the  organization  of  the  tribe  it- 
self. There  has  arisen  a  nobilitf)  b°  aristocracy  of  landed 
possessors,  and  a  dass  of  mere  freemen  or  even  seris,  accwd- 
ing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war  has  taken 
place.  In  what  remote  antiquity,  unknown  and  inaccessible 
to  the  historian,  this  first  took  place  among  the  Germans,  it 
would  be  idle  to  inquire :  but  Virdomams  (?  Fri^unueris), 
from  whom  Marcellus  won  the  gpoUa  opima,  was  probably  a 
Oerman  king*.  Id  the  time  of  Cesar  there  were  certainly 
such ;  and  Tacitus,  while  he  states  that  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans retained  a  republican  independence,  mentions  others  aa 
being  reigned  over.  In  his  '  Annals'-t  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  ft  distinction  of  ranks,  such  as  we  find  prevailing 
afterwards ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  and  most 
detailed  notice  of  that  system  of  comUe$,  which,  while  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy  of  service  or  court  nobiJityl, 
gradually  undermined  the  old  free  oiganization  of  the  com- 
munity (Germ.  xiii.,}tiv.).  In  short,  so  completely  settled  was 
this  distinction  in  his  time,  that  he  tells  us,  generals  were 
chosen  for  their  valour,  kit^t/or  their  nobUHy  (Germ.  vii.). 


*  We  entertiln  na  deubt  at  hii  having  b«ca  ao.  The  inacription  in  the  Pud 
Triumph.  Capitol  ■•  at  followt :— "  M.  CLAUDIUS.  M.P.M.N.  MARCELLUS 
AN  DXXXI  COS  DE  GALLEIS  IN'SVBRIBVS  ET  GERMAN.  K.  MART. 
ISQVE  8POLIA  OPIMA  RETVLIT  [D]VCE  HOSTIVM  VIRDVMARO  AP 
CLASTIDIVH  INTERFECTO."  Thii  eoDy,  coined  fttHn  the  iIodi  iudf  Id 
Borne,  ii  or  bigher  aulharil;  (ban  the  report  of  Patybiua  and  othen,  who  men- 
lioD  only  OatU  tt  oppoaed  to  Marcellua.  But  (fae  name  ia  coacluai*e  g  and  fnm 
Uvy  iiL  3S,  we  an  amre  that  Oanla  and  Qeimani  loniellma  anited  againil  the 
Romana. 

f  Kinga  or  princea  mentioned  by  him  are  Aimlnlui,  Segettui,  Ingidcuiienu, 
Seglmenia,  Mafoboduua,  Cariowalda  (Haijowalda)  priocepa  BataiDnim. — Ao.  JL 
PUtti,  priuurt*.  juventiu,  teDea,  agnuo  Romanonim  repenu  incnnant. — liid. 
Inter  Golanei  (the  ObUu,  Gu^uu)  uMli(jn*eni>,  nomine  Catualda  (Ha^walda). 
— Ibid.    Adgandutrii,  prineipit  Cbaltorum,  ieccat  in  Senalu  lltteraa. — IbU. 

X  A  lerf,  tainutf,  that  ia,  in  lhakiag'tieiiice,aninng  the  Prank*  ranked  higher 
than  a  aimple  freeman  ;  the  freemaD  in  Inute  higher  than  the  noble  not  la  truili. 
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lo  Hub  position  (unlike  their  old  Saxon  kinsneQ  of  the 
EUbe)  we  find  the  vsrious  tribes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the 
period  in  which  the  earliest  portion  of  their  code  fells,  and 
to  which  the  earliest  charters  belong.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  helped  to  consolidate  and  extend  a  Bystem  which 
was  already  gradually  drawing  our  forefathers  into  the  ftmily 
of  European  monarchies.  I^  on  the  one  hand,  its  tendency 
was  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  individual  Saxon,  and  to 
raise  upon  its  ruins  the  power  of  the  central  government,  on 
the  other,  it  introduced  into  our  public  law  some  traces  of 
Italian  civilization ;  we  gained  some  of  the  advantages  of  cul- 
ture without  paying  too  high  a  price  for  it,  in  the  loss  of  our 
nationality.  The  Christian  priesthood  stepped  almost  with- 
out a  abni^e  into  the  lot^*  position  which  the  heatfien 
priesthood  had  occupied,  and  enjoyed  an  influence  due  not 
more  to  the  intellectual  superiority,  than  the  wealth  and  rank 
of  its  earliest  and  most  distinguished  professors.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were 
among  the  heathen  priests  themselves,  whom  a  worship, 
neither  rude  nor  barbarous,  had  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  faitht,  &nd  who  belonged  to  what  we  may  justly  call 
the  aristocracy  of  the  German  communities.  And  as  this 
Christian  priesthood,  so  powerful  both  from  old  associations 
and  the  influence  of  their  new  calling,  necessarily  inclined  to  a 
system  of  central  and  court  government,  they  became  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  of  the  kings  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  thiogs.  The  very  first  enactment  in  the  earliest  code 
is  one  in  their  fevour ;  and  one  has  only  to  inspect  the  dispro- 
portionate space  occupied  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  Index  by  the  re- 
gulations which  affect  the  priesthood,  to  perceive  how  large  a 
portion  they  occupied  of  the  national  attention. 

From  periods,  then,  which  may  be  justly  termed  pre- 
historic, we  find  kings  and  courts,  of  very  various  d^rees  in- 
deed of  importance  in  every  part  of  England.  Everywhere 
there  are  princes  possessing  or  claiming  descent  from  Wdden, 


*  Cetrmm  n«qDe  uiimAdverterF,  nvqoe  vlncir«,  nee  TeTbcnre  quidem  nin  H«r- 
dttihu  ftnninam  ;  non  quul  aDimadTerleTe  in  pcenim,  nee  duciijuuu,  led  leldt 
dm  imperanle,  quern  adcuc  bellantibiu  ciedunT. — Toe.  Qerm.,  tII. 

t  Bed.  Hilt.  Eccl,  ii.  13.    And  MC  in  Eu«Ton  ADglo-SuoD  Rutici.    AtcIumI., 
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the  necessary  condition  of  royalty ;  ancl  each  such  prince  faas 
his  contites,  principet,  pra/ecH,  phtcerwe,  eamerarU,  iheione- 
arU,  pedineqm,  mintttri,  his  bishops  and  his  abbots,  forming, 
in  some  respects,  bis  Council  of  Peers,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
History  has  been  content  to  notice  a  confederation  of  eight 
principal  kingdoms,  called  sometimes  the  Heptarchy,  but  of 
late,  and  more  accurately,  the  Octarchy ;  but  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  long  before  the  Danish  wars  and  the  steadily- 
increasing  preponderance  of  Wessex,  put  an  end  to  the  sepa- 
rate and  independent  existence  of  its  kingdoms,  numberiess 
petty  sovereignties  were  to  be  found,  maintained  in  many- 
cases  by-  relatives  of  the  greater  princes,  and  gradually  meiv 
gtng  in  their  dominions.  On  tbe  settlement  of  the  original  na- 
tural aubdi-visions  of  the  country,  the  communities  had  fouod 
it  necessary  to  appoint,  hereditarily  or  otherwise,  officers 
who  might  preside  in  the  popular  councils,  or  lead  the  nattonal 
levies.  The  gramonea,  ger^fan  or  ahire-reeveM  (by  whatever 
name  they  may  then  have  been  called),  were  essentially  the 
people's  officers  j  whether  they  were  hereditary  or  not,  these 
offices  depended  upon  the  popular  will;  and  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  have  been  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  it, — that  is  to  say,  elective,  and  not 
hereditary.  The  power  of  the  kings,  however,  soon  prevailed 
over  this  arrangement,  and  the  more  readily,  after  several 
shires  (Qerm.  Gau)  became  comprised  in  one  kingdom. 
From  this  period,  the  exact  occurrence  of  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  give,  the  sdr-gerSia,  or  sheriff,  becomes  the  king's 
officer,  administering  the  law  in  the  king's  name  and  for  him, 
but  still  retaining  many  characteristics  of  his  ancient  quali^^ 
more  especially  as  president  of  the  county  court,  and  leader 
of  the  constitutional  force,  the  potae  comttatut  or  lev^  en 
tnaaae  of  the  free  men. 
He  sheriff  so  appointed  was  now  invariably  one  of  those 

*  The  ttjmcAogj  of  the  word  gtrlfa  \»  in  aeeordance  only  with  tba  Uter  dia- 
rwtcr  oTthe  office:  it  it  one  of  tbow  form*  which  in  Angta-Suton  dwajra  denMe  m 
/wrMcJfHi/isiiinMiDCihingTneuilbrlheTOOt.  GertGi  Iherefora  1*  either  "  he  who 
livea  under  the  nme  roof,"  (then  far  ge-hrSfk  finm  hrdf,)  or  "  be  who  (harea  in 
the  tune  hoDOnr,"  from  rftf;  in  cither  cue  ■  very  tnfficienl  Ituiiiadoti  of  nma 
re^i.  It  it  auperfluoui  to  u;,  that  it  hu  noihing  to  do  with  groM,  A.-S.  grag, 
grey.  Qrimm  teems  to  adopt  the  former  elymology,  or  rather  oae  IVom  Ohd.  jivo. 
O.  Nor.  rcfr,  (i^riMiM.  (ccfun.  Dnt.  RteUtail.  TS3.  The  difficulty  in  thii  tote 
liet  in  the  limg  vowel  i,  which  pre-iuppoiet  an  A  in  the  rooC 
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eomitet,  whose  pereooal  relatioD  to  the  king  Tadtns  has 
described,  and  who,  in  point  of  fiict,  formed  the  foundatioD 
of  his  constantlj  increaaiig  power;  and  in  the  support  of 
tJiem,  a  large  share  of  booty  taken  in  war,  as  well  as  of  the 
lands  which  the  king  held  in  person,  was  probably  expended. 
A  further  usurpation  therefore  became  necessary,  and  this 
was  effected  by  the  king's  superseding  the  community  in  the 
disposal  of  the  national  land.  The  victorious  settlers,  upon 
ihe  consolidation  of  their  power,  had  taken  a  porUon  (probfr- 
Uy  one-third)  of  the  lands  of  the  conquered,  a  process  re- 
peated upon  occasion  of  each  fresh  war  and  each  new  con- 
quest. Some  of  this  land  had  been  divided  by  lot,  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  among  the  conquerors,  a  certiun  share  having 
apparently  been  set  apart  for  the  king  in  eveiy  district. 
Another  portion,  also  most  probably  distributed  through  the 
various  districts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  itself 
under  the  title  of  Folcland,  Folcacearu,  or  public  land.  This, 
whidi  vras  burthened  with  numy  onerous  services,  from  whidi 
the  allodial  land  was  free,  was  granted  to  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  stations,  whether  previously  land-owners  or  not. 
But  this  usufructuary  and  precarious  grant  was  not  the  only 
reward  which  a  grateful  tribe  or  prince  might  confer  upon  a 
deaerving  citizen.  The  Folacearu  itself  formed  a  sort  of  &nd 
from  which  private  estates  might  be  carved,  and  grants  of  free 
alod  made.  Land  thus  granted  by  book  or  charter,  and  there- 
fore called  Bdckmd,  the  absolute,  inheritable  property  of  the 
grantee,  and  five  frvm  all  services  and  burthens,  save  the  in- 
evitable trmoda  necetsitaa,  viz.  mihtary  service,  and  the  making 
of  bridges  and  fortifications,  was  continually  taken  tram  this 
fund  by  those  who  claimed  a  right  so  to  dispose  of  it.  Land 
that  ceased  to  be  Foldand,  in  order  to  become  Bdclond, — in 
other  words,  land  that  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  state, 
in  cvder  to  become  the  property  of  the  individual,  was  changed 
in  its  verjr  character  and  nature  ;  and  by  nearly  every  such 
change  the  community  at  large  was  a  sufferer  to  the  amount 
of  the  burthens  discharged*.    We  have  only  to  add,  that  the 


*  We  Dae  thenord  ararly,  becauie  there  are  instincei  of  nchangei  where  a  pot- 
don  of  illodial  land  wgiTen  for  a  ponion  of  public  lind,  and  Ihe  peculiar  qualilici 
oTnch  muiually  traniferred,  the  B6ck>nd  beroining  Palclond  (i.  r.  (ubjecl  to  the 
bartheni),  and  the  Folclond,  BAclond. 
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usufruct  of  Folclond  was  not  inheritable,  and  that  on  the 
death  of  the  grantee  it  reverted  into  the  hands  of  ihe  donor. 
Id  the  case,  however,  of  c«iain  &voured  families,  a  continu- 
ance of  the  grant  from  father  to  son  was  by  no  meana  un- 
usual. It  ia  a  common  prayer  in  the  will  of  a  great  Tassal, 
that  the  Folclond  may  be  continued  to  his  heir ;  and  this  &- 
vour  was  often  compensated  by  expensive  presents, — a  sort 
of  fine  on  descent  of  a  copyhold.  That  such  arrangements 
took  place  in  the  earliest  times  is  extremely  improbable ;  it  is 
for  more  likely  that  every  free  man  had  a  right  to  the  usu- 
fruct  of  the  Folclond  for  a  oertiun  limited  period ;  this  at  least 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  reasonable  meaning  assignable 
to  Tacitus's  asserUon,  that  the  Germans  changed  their  lands 
from  year  to  year.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Grantor,  on  which  subject  we  wish  to  bestow  a  few 
words. 

The  state,  that  is,  the  community,  must  have  been  the 
original  possessor  of  the  Folclond,  and  have  had  originally 
the  power  of  allotting  it  to  individual  occupants,  or  transform- 
ing it  into  allodial  estates.  At  the  earliest  period,  however, 
of  which  we  have  any  historical  cognizance,  we  find  the  king 
to  exercise  these  rights  cttm  comenta  et  licetUia  prceemm,  etc. 
This  change,  like  others  previously  mentioned,  resulted  natu- 
rally from  the  growing  preponderance  of  the  kings,  and 
consequent  consolidation  of  the  system  of  comites,  or  court- 
nobles,  in  which  lies,  deep-rooted,  the  germ  of  the  whole  feu- 
dal institution.  As  these  comite»  were  a  class  continually  ad- 
vancing in  wealth  and  power,  united,  and  supported  hy  the 
whole  influence  of  the  court  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
gradually  becoming  possessed  of  all  offices  of  trust  and  au- 
thority, they  rose  in  exact  proportion  as  the  mere  free  men 
fell  in  the  scale.  And  as  a  very  essential  element  in  the  sy- 
stem is  poateatUm  by  the  goveretgn  of  the  meatu  of  reward^ 
and  mmntawat^  these  Praetorian  cohorts,  so  they  are,  by  their 
own  interest,  and  the  very  necessities  of  their  position,  con- 
verted into  strenuous  allies  of  the  king  in  every  usurpation  by 
which  his  power  or  resources  may  be  increased.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  that  a  vast  difference  exists  in  these  respects 
between  the  position  of  the  ceorl  or  freeman  under  jG^I- 
berht,  in  relation  to  the  eorl  or  nobleman,  and  the  relative  po- 
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Bititnia  of  the  same  duses  nnder  Cnut,  jE^lred,  or  Edward 
the  Confessor.  For  the  present  we  must  content  ourseWes 
with  a  few  more  hints  repecting  the  landed  resources  of  the 
kii^s. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  ohl  times  of  heathen- 
d<HD,  the  forests  were  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  that  none 
but  the  {Hiests  could  enter  those  deep  glades,  which  were 
considered  to  be  more  especially  filled  with  the  immediate 
[vesence  of  the  divine  nature.  On  the  downMI  of  the  c^d 
rdigion,  these  solemn  places  became  numbered  among  com^ 
mon  things :  a  master  was  now  to  be  found  for  them ;  and  as 
the  limits  of  the  several  communities  had  been  settled  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  new  territory  iar  more 
readily  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  king  than  those  of  the 
&ee  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  then,  seems  to  have 
first  su^ested  the  usurpation  on  the  Folclond,  which  speedily 
became  law.  The  superabundance  of  lands  beyond  what  was 
needed  for  cultivation,  had  created  Folclond ;  the  allotments 
or  allodial  possessions  of  the  individual  landholders  bad 
been  so  arranged  as  to  leave  large  tracts  of  commons  (gemfen- 
nis).  The  community  had  therefore  a  threefold  property  in 
the  land :  first  the  allodial  lands  (S^Sel,  pradium  avUtmt,  bdc- 
lood) ;  next  the  Folclond  {terra  fitcaUt) ;  thirdly,  the  com- 
mooa  by  various  names ;  and  apart  from,  and  besides  these, 
were  what  we  may  call  the  "  clergy  reserves."  The  power 
of  the  kings  being  much  increased  by  the  escheating  of  these 
last,  the  estabUshmentof  the  Christian  hierarchy,  the  not  im- 
frequent  wars  {mtaimerabUia  beUa,  Hen.  Hunt),  which  led  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  of  comites  and  soldiery, 
and  the  gradual  and  increasing  development  of  the  idea  of  a 
state — the  supremacy  of  the  law,  whose  majesty  came  to  re- 
nde  in  the  persou  of  the  king — the  lights  of  the  communities 
in  the  commons  became  abridged :  the  king,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  the  duke  and  count,  claimed  a  right  to  send  a  certain 
number  of  head  of  cattle  to  pasture  upon  them :  h  fortiori 
the  Foldand,  or  national  lands,  now  vested  exclusively  in  the 
lung  and  his  proceres,  vntan  or  councillors,  as  the  legal  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation  for  that  purpose ;  and  thus  the 
community  retained  of  its  old  rights  only  the  private  allodial 
estates  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  ^e  diminished  use  of 
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the  mareh  snd  common  limds.  The  deer  of  the  (ateeia,  the 
wild  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  waters  now  passed 
aUo  among  the  r^aha,  and  thus  formed,  however  remotely, 
the  foundation  of  that  system  of  game-laws  which  we  have 
seen  destroyed  in  our  own  day. 

An  interesting,  but  atill  most  obscure  subject,  is  the  divi- 
Bion  of  ranks  and  the  relative  value  of  various  classes.  It  is 
generally  known  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  Teutonic 
law,  that  "  every  man  baa  his  price."  The  conception  of 
punithmeni  is  one  of  later  introduction  and  graduaUy-in- 
creasing  extent :  the  more  ancient  one  ia  that  <^  damaget. 
Blows,  wounds,  death  itself,  are  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  iojunes,  for  which  the  individual  lesed,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  are  to  receive  compensation:  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  for  this  is  B6t*,  and  is  of  incomparably  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  earliest  Saxon  laws  than  WUe, 
which  properly  denotes  a  ptaiukmeni.  In  the  law  of  ^^- 
berht  of  Kent,  (first  quarter  of  the  seventh  centuiy),  this  last 
word  occurs  but  once,  cap.  9,  and  that  in  a  passage  of  some- 
what doubtful  import.  In  that  of  Hlo^here  and  Eadttc  (last 
quarter  of  the  seventh  century)  it  is  not  found  at  all ;  while 
in  the  code  of  Wihtned  (first  quarter  of  the  eighth  centuiy) 
it  again  occurs  but  once :  in  this,  as  in  the  firat  passage,  its 
sense  is  confined  to  that  of  a  pecuniary  fine  or  mulct. 

That  in  the  very  beginning  of  society  the  B6t  was  arbi- 
trary in  amount,  is  nearly  certain ;  it  stands  to  reason  that 
it  must  be  ao.  The  alternative  of  making  it  was  bearing 
the  feud  of  the  injured  person,  and  if  the  wrong-doer  feared 
this,  he  made  such  composition  as  could  be  agreed  upon 
by  arbitrators  appointed  to  that  end.  Ilie  Norse  tractions 
assure  us,  that  of  three  kinds  of  B3t  the  most  honour- 
able was  that  wherein  the  wrong-doer  himself  appreciated 
bis  own  act,  and  made  such  compensation  as  he  himself 
thought  right,  or  was  willing  to  give :  the  usual  form  waa 


■  Bet  ia  elymolag'call;  connccled  with  tiie  root  from  which  we  h»ie  Ibrmed 
itUtr  uid  betl,  and  which,  though  we  atiiy  know  il  in  these  rorm*  and  the  atr- 
reipondiiig  Gothic  Balito,  etc,  it  clenrly,  in  the  well-lciiown  scheme  wbich  in  Oer- 
man  we  oil  Abbmt,  in  immediate  connection  with  Btt,  a,  6  being  the  chancter- 
iatic  Tornia  of  this  conjugation.  Bllat  aniwers  completely  to  our  idiomatic  pbnac, 
to  make  goed.  The  modem  Oerman  Bitten,  on  the  contraiy,  inToWea  rather  the 
notion  of  poniihnient  than  of  aatiafaction. 
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where  the  amount  was  settled  by  arbitration  (O.  Nor. 
io/xflufr');  the  hardest  condition  of  all  was  where  the  injured 
paj^  had  the  right,  in  other  words  the  power,  to  exact  what 
be  pleased.  Now  it  appears  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law 
and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  right  of  private  war^u^  first 
shows  itself  in  this,  that  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
eroy  injuiy  likely  to  occur  is  settled  beforehand :  tbia  the 
law  nndertakea  to  make  the  one  party  pay  and  the  other  re- 
ceive; and  though  it  allows  private  feud  in  cases  where  the 
wrong-doer  is  contumacious  and  will  not  submit  to  its  award, 
it  aererely  punishea  the  injured  party  who  attempts  to  take 
redress  into  hia  own  hands  without  first  resortiug  to  the  con- 
itituted  tribunals  {M\ii.  §  42).  For  thus  keeping  the  peace, 
the  law  of  some  Teutonic  tribes  exacted  a  sum  called  Fredwn 
(A.-S.  Fri5,  pi^)i  or  Baiwmn  (A.-S.  Ban,  Sp.  Bando,  pro- 
chuntOw),  while  others,  in  which  the  idea  of  state  has  been 
somewhat  iiirther  developed,  consider  rather  the  act  as  an 
oficDce  committed  against  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  inflict 
a  fine  for  breach  of  the  peace,  etc.  The  whole  sum  paid, 
consisting,  under  various  names  and  by  various  instalments, 
partly  of  damages  to  the  individual,  partly  of  a  fine  to  the 
authority  whose  peace  or  protection  (Mund)  has  been  violated, 
and  partly  of  a  sum  paid  to  the  state  in  consideration  of  its 
enforcing  the  compact  between  the  parties,  is  apparently 
GtMifounded  by  Tacitus  under  the  word  mulcta,  in  ^e  well- 
known  passage,  "  Pars  mulctse  regi  vel  civitatl,  pars  ipsi  qui 
"  vindicatur,  Vel  propinquis  ejus  ezsolvitur "  (Germ.  XII.}, 
"Hie  tariff  or  assessment  of  injuries  consequently  forms  a  pro- 
minent part  of  the  law  of  every  German  tribe ;  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  justly  considers  this  as  the  original,  pre-christian  por- 
tion of  j^^elberhf  a  code. 

"To  many  the  question  will  here  present  itaelf— whence  did  the  earlier 
of  these  iDfttitutes  originfttc  ?  for,  if  brought  by  our  forefathers  from 
their  German  home,  we  ought  apparently  to  give  them  credit  for  a  degree 
of  civilizatiaD,  beyond  that  uiaally  ascribed  to  them.  Their  original  iueti- 
tntn  were,  however,  tmt  scanty,  consisting,  probably,  in  little  beyond  that 
poitioD  of  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  which  contains  the  penalties  for  wounds 
ind  other  bodily  injuries  ;  and  which,  with  EQch  modiGcatlons  as  time, 
place  and  other  circumstances  may  have  produced,  were  common  to  all 
the  kindred  nations  of  Northern  Germany.  It  is,  moreover,  observable,  that 
the  oatious  nearest  of  kin  to  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  in  this  chapter,  coin- 
cide  with  them  the  most  closely." — Preface,  mI.  i.y.  viii, 
VOL.  XII, — v."  XXIII.  V 
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No  man  knowa  better  than  Mr.  Thorpe  that  our  for^ 
fadieni  did  really  poBseas  a  &r  higher  degree  of  civilizatioD 
than  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  them  by  miters  who, 
neither  understanding  their  language,  laws,  nor  history,  have 
found  it  less  troublesome  to  abuse  than  to  take  the  pains  of 
comprehending  them. 

According  to  the  system  described,  li&  itself  has  its  l^al 
value ;  and  not  only  the  life  of  the  simple  free  man,  but  that 
also  of  the  noble,  and  even  the  king.  This,  with  the  corre- 
sponding legal  value  of  the  individual  when  makiag  oath,  is 
the  only  real  distinction  of  classes  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
law.  This  price  is  called  the  Wer,  LeiSd,  Wergyld  or  Le6d- 
gyld.  It  would  be  imagined  that  this  must  be  the  most 
definite  and  settled  part  of  the  law,  but  it  is  not  so ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  precisely  that  which  is  most  obscure  and  con- 
tradictory. In  a  lai^  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  by  a  diffi- 
cult and  still  uncertain  method  of  approximation  that  we  form 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  real  value  of  an  individual  of  any  class 
in  any  one  of  the  Anglo<Saxon  kingdoms ;  and  this  sbnngly 
corroborates  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  the  codes 
contain  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  institutions,  and  that 
they  are  little  more  than  additional  enactments,  explanatory 
or  emendatory  of  an  ancient,  traditional  and  well-known  cuft- 
tomaiy  law*.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  first 
volume,/).  197,  a  document  which  professes  to  give  a  com'* 
plete  account  of  these  values :  from  its  being  placed  between 
the  laws  of  Eadweard  the  Elder  and  ^'Selstan,  we  presume 
that  the  compilers  of  the  MS.  attribute  it  to  that  period,  vis. 
from  900  to  927,  and  that  the  learned  editor  either  concurs 
with  them,  or  does  not  very  clearly  see  where  else  to  place  it. 
We  are  ourselves  in  much  the  same  difficulty  as  to  its  real 
date;  but  with  every  deference  to  the  autiiiority  of  Mr. 
Thorpe,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
collocation,  and  attribute  the  chapter  Be  Wergyldim,  in  its 
present  Ibrm,  to  a  much  later  period.    However  it  may  be 

*  Mr.  Allen,  in  hii  eicellcDt  iroik  onlhe'Riu  and  Cronlh  of  (he  Roy&l  Prero- 
gatiie,'  lUggeiti  ■  diviiion  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  initJlntH  into  tf,  cuitam&ty  or  eom- 
raonlBw:  dirfnyitn,  lUtatn ;  and  d^inni,  a^jud^d  csiws  or  precedent!.  In  thb 
■Uviaion  Ur.  Thaipe  and  we  enlirel;  coDcur,  although  we  ue  of  opinion  that  there 
i*  greu  iminiUri^  in  the  lue  of  the  tenua.  Unquettionabl;,  icver*!  of  theie  ■(>• 
called  lawi  are  no  more  tbui  Judgments  givcD  in  particular  catea  that  bad  actuali  j 
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whli  TtMpeet  to  the  date,  -we  bave  no  hesitation  in  asaerting 
that,  in  ita  preaent  shape,  that  chapter  is  in  a  high  degree 
compt  and  contradictory  j  and  just  as  little  in  avowing  our 
belief  that  its  contents  never  were  actually  law, — that  they 
ta  better  represent  aome  good  monk's  notion  of  what 
ought  to  be,  than  the  historical  fact  of  what  was.  We  extract 
Mr.  lluHpe's  translation  of  thia  chapter  i 

"1.  The Northpeople'H<? Northumbrians)  king's  'gild'  i«  zzx.  thotuand 
'  thrymaas' ;  fifteen  thotuond  'thiymaas'  are  for  the  'wer-gild,'  and  fifteen 
QtoosBod  for  the'c]rDe-dom.'  He  '  wer'  belongs  to  the  kindred,  and  th« 
'cyne-bot '  to  the  people. 

"a.  An  arctibiabop'a  and  an  stheling'*  'wer.gild'  it  zv.  thouaand 


"3.  A  bishop's  and  an  'ealdonnan's  '  viii.  thousand  '  thrymsaa.' 

"4.  A  '  hold's '  and  a  king's  high-reeve's  iy.  thousand  '  UuTnisaa.' 

"5.  A  raaju-thane's  and  a  secnlar-thuie'B  ii.  thousand  'thrymsai.' 

"•.  A  'ceorri*  'w«-gfld*  is  oo.  and  i^vi.  'thrymsaa,'  that  ia 
Gc.  slulliage  by  Mercian  law, 

"  7.  And  if  a  '  wilisc  '-man  thrive  so  that  he  have  a  hide  of  land,  and 
caa  bring  forth  the  king's  'gafol,'  Uien  is  bis  'wer.gitd*  csx.  shillings; 
and  If  he  thrive  not  except  to  half  a  hide,  then  let  his  'wer'  bei^xx.  sbil- 
fings. 

"8.  And  if  he  have  not  any  land,  and  yet  beftee,  let  him  be  paid  for 
with  bxx.  shillings. 

"  9.  And  if  a  '  c«arliab  '-man  thrive,  so  that  be  have  t.  hides  of  land  foi 
the  king's  'ntware,'  and  any  one  slay  him,  let  him  be  paid  for  with  two 
thoosand  '  thrymsas.' 

"  10.  And  thoQgh  he  thrive,  so  that  he  have  a  helm  and  coat  of  mail, 
and  n  sword  ornamented  wlttk  gold,  if  h«  have  not  that  land,  he  Is  never- 
tiwleaa  a  'oeoii.' 

"II.  And  if  his  sonandhis  son's  son  so  thriva,  that  they  have  so  much 
laBd;  aAerwaids,  the  oSsprbg  shall  be  of  'gesithcund'  race,  at  two    ' 
thousand  ['  thrymsas  *]. 

"13.  And  iftheyhavenot  that,  nor  to  that  can  thrive,  let  them  be  paid 
for  as  '  ceorljsh.' " 

Another  document,  printed  in  p.  190  of  the  same  volume, 
professes  to  give  the  Mercian  tarifi^  which  is  as  follows : 

"A'ceorl's'  'wer-gild'  IB  by  Mercian  law  cc.  shillings.  A  thane's 
*  wer-gild  '  is  six  times  as  much,  that  is,  zii.  hundred  shillings.  Then  is 
a  king's  simple  '  wer-gild '  vi.  thanes*  '  wer  *  by  Mercian  law,  that  is, 
XXX.  thonaand  'sceatts,'  and  that  is  altogether  csx.  pounds.  So  much 
is  the  '  wer-gild '  in  the  people's  folkright  by  Mercian  law.  And  for  the 
■  cyne-dom '  there  is  due  another  sudi  sum  as '  bot '  for  '  cyne-gild.'  The 
'wei'  belong  to  the  kindred,  and  the  'cyne-bot'  to  the  people." 
f2 
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The  Blxth  article  io  the  above  document  furnishes  the 
means  of  testing  in  some  degree  the  accuracy  of  the  account. 
From  this itappears  that  266  fA7yf7ua<*  eqiudled  200  Mercian 
shillings,  that  is,  each  Mercian  shilling  =  |§£or  1*33  /Aryni*; 
in  other  words,  nearly  one  and  a  third.  So  that  as  the  king's 
wergild  in  Mercia  is  thirty-six  times  that  of  the  ceorl^  viz. 
7200  shillingB  +  7200  for  the  royal  dignity,  the  whole  value 
of  a  Mercian  king  in  thrynuat  would  be  19,152,  a  sum  far 
short  of  the  Northern  computation,  and  showing  a  difference 
hardly  conceivable  in  closely  bordering  and  cognate  kingdoms 
at  the  same  period,  especially  as  the  balance  is  so  much  in 
favour  of  the  more  barbarous  king  ;  for  at  a  period  far 
anterior  to  die  supposed  date  of  these  documents,  Merda  had 
developed  a  very  complete  and  consistent  system  of  aristo- 
cracy. Again,  a  Mercian  thane  or  twelfhynde  man  is  worth 
1200  sciUings,  or  1596  thrymtaa,  while  tiie  Northern  thane  is 
worth  2000,  the  relation  between  king  and  noble  being  in 
one  case  15  : 1,  in  the  other  6."  It- 

If  now  the  only  document  which  professes  to  throw  light 
upon  this  subject  leave  us  in  such  darkness,  what  aid  do  we 
derive  from  the  more  formal  enactments  of  the  codes  ?  He 
answer  must  needs  be — very  little.  Still  there  are  some  data 
which  may  assist  us  in  forming  an  approximation ;  for  in- 
stance, we  may  obtain  the  value  of  the  Kentish  Leodgeld  in 
the  following  manner : 

In  jfi^lberhfs  law  (which  bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  an 
antiquity  not  at  all  short  of  what  it  assumes,  although  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written  be  a  modem  translation})  the 
king's  mandbyrd  is  fixed  at  fifty  shillings  {§  2.  5.  8.),  the 
eori's  or  noble's  at  twelve  ($  13.  14.  comp,  with  10. 15.  16. 
and  17.),  and  the  ceorl's,  or  simple  freeman's,  at  six  (§  15. 
25.  88.).     The  three  classes  stand  then  in  the  relation  of  50, 

■  (ryma,  obrioiuly  Ihe  Ldin  IrtnitiU. 

t  TSOO  icill.  -  30,000  >c»ttu  -  ISO  pauniU.  Hence  a  HercUn  pound  -  W 
KllL  —  !30  KeaL  and  a  Mercian  icilL  =•  ii  tccat.  And  on  the  hjpothcaia  that 
366  (hrynu.  —  200  icill.,  each  Ihr  jnu.  •-  3f  iceat.  nearly.  And  the  Mercian  pound 
•>  IS}  tbrymui.  Tbe  Mercian  Tiluei  in  Kcallaa,  pound)  and  ahillingi  an  a> 
follDOi : 

King    30,000  tceat 7300  tdll ISO   pound*. 

Thane     SOOO     -  1200  -  SO         - 

Ceorl        833;  -  300    -  3J      -= 
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13  ancl  6,  or  taking  the  ceorl  as  unity,  their  respective  values 
ue  8^,  2  and  1 ;  that  is, 

Ceorl  :  eorl    ::    1    i   2. 

Ceorl  :  king    ::    1    :   8i. 

Eorl     :  king  ::    1    :   4^. 

Now  the  medume  leodgeld  of  the  ceorl  is  stated  to  be  one 
hundred  shillings  (§  "J^,  and  both  James  Grimm  and  Thorpe 
translate  this,  the  Aa^eodgeld;  but  here  we  do  not  concur  with 
them  in  the  rendering  of  the  word  medume ;  were  they  right, 
the  sums  would  be  respectively  200,400  and  1666^  shillings, 
the  two  last  of  which  are  highly  improbable,  though  the  first 
is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Mercian  Leodgeld.  Now 
meAtma  signifies  not  half,  but  middling,  moderate,  and  the 
enactment  amounts  in  fact  to  this:  If  one  free  man  slay 
another,  he  must  pay  the  whole  leodgeld ;  but  not  so  if  the 
slayer  be  the  kin^s  armourer  or  messenger,  two  most  im- 
portant household  servants ;  in  this  case  he  must  pay  only  a 
moderated  leodgeld  of  one  hundred.  It  was  an  exemption  in 
favour  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and  we  wonder  Mr.  Thorpe 
should  have  retained  Mr.  Price's  note,  in  which  a  doubt  is 
expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  common  leod- 
geld was  then  above  one  hundred,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
that  it  was  below  two.  The  case  of  a  wergild  paid  for  a  king 
is  an  extremely  rare  one :  history  has  however  recorded  such 
s  payment.  In  the  year  687,  Mid  ^{Selweard,  a  scion  of  the 
royal  race  of  Wessex,  harried  Kent,  and,  being  surprised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  was  burnt  to  death  in  a  house 
in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  with  a  few  companions.  Seven 
yean  later  the  men  of  Kent  made  compensation  to  Ini  for 
Mul's  death.  The  sum  ^ven  is  very  variously  stated : 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  says  it  was  thirty  thousand  mancuses, 
which,  at  eight  mancuses  to  the  pound,  would  be  3750  pounds; 
this  accordingly  is  the  sum  mentioned  by  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester. ^ISelweard,  the  earliest  Latin  chronicler,  says,  thirty 
tbousaud  aoHdi,  each  of  which  is  to  be  reckoned  at  sixteen 
pence.  Some  MSS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  read  thirty 
thousand  potmds  (J'rittig  {msend  punda),  others  thirty  pounds 
()>rittig  punda).  However  contradictory  all  these  statements 
may  at  first  appear — nay,  however  ridiculously  exa^j^rated 
some  of  them  are,  it  is  not  impossible  to  reconcile  and  ex- 
plain them.  Every  one  but  Florence,  who  has  evidently 
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calculated  his  Bum  from  a  given  number  of  mancuses,  reads 
thirty  thousand  of  some  coin  or  other.  One  will  have 
them  pounds,  another  shillings,  a  third  mancusea,  etc.,  etc 
Now  ibey  are  all  wrong  in  their  denominations,  and  all 
equally  right  in  their  number,  and  for  the  simplest  of  reasons : 
the  original  &om  which  they  derived  their  information  men- 
tioned the  number,  but  did  not  mention  the  denominatioo. 
Each  author  then  answered  his  own  question,  "  Thirty 
thousand  what  ?  "  by  supplying  the  supposed  omisBion  with 
the  name  of  the  coin  which  happened  to  be  most  fiuniliar  to 
himself.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Saxon 
original  read  ]>rittig  )>usenda,  and  nothing  else,  and  this  is 
actually  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ; 
it  is  even  likely  that  the  {rritUg  punda  of  other  copies  was 
merely  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  misled  by  a  common  con- 
traction and  the  resemblance  of  the  Saxon  th  to  a^*.  In 
describing  measures  of  land  or  sums  of  money  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  to  use  the  numerals  only, 
leaving  the  commonest  measure  to  be  understood  by  t^e 
reader :  thus,  if  land  were  intended,  jnittig  ])U3enda  would 
denote  thirty  thousand  Mdeti  if  money,  thirty  thousand 
scats't.  This  then  we  believe  to  have  been  the  sum  paid  to 
Ini,  and  to  have  been  the  regular  personal  wergild  of  the 
Kentish  king.  It  now  only  remains  to  apply  this  sum  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  other  werg^da.  Mr.  Thorpe,  Mr.  Allen, 
and  ourselves,  from  a  comparison  of  the  b6t»  for  iiyuries  to 
the  nails  of  the  hand  and  foot,  ore  agreed  upon  the  value  of  a 
Kentish  shilling:  we  fix  it  at  twenty  teats.  Our  thirty 
thousand  sctets  are  therefore  equivalent  to  fifteen  hundred 
shillings ;  not  at  all  too  small  a  sum  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  the  time  of  the  very  prince  to  whom  this  compensation 
was  paid,  the  price  of  an  ewe  with  her  lamb  was  only  one  shil- 
ling of  Weasex,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  Kentish  shilling  (Ini,  cap.  55).  Applying  now  the  pro- 
portions already  assigned  to  the  different  classes,  we  find  the 
eorl'a  leodgeld  to  be  360,  the  ceorl's  180  shillings,  which 
sums  are  respectively  thirty  times  the  amount  of  the  several 

*  Jiriltig  t'niidB,  i.  e.  Jnittig  ^lucndi. 

tConf.  Hlatf.{  ID,  p.  S3 1  MVeli.  i  7,  p.  SS7.  flA-.  B(da  hi.  S.  So  in  rafct- 
cnce  to  the  religioiu  service!  to  be  pecforraed  by  clergymen,  dr  JIfUg  meaiu  fifty 
ptalmi  lo  b«  redted  oi  iud;.  fSdit.  IV.  {  8,  p.  iS)  ;  V.  H,  {  A,  i>.  181.  W«  talk 
to  thi*  d(y  otjict  kuiulnd,Jits  thauta»d  &  ycv. 
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auoMUynb.  From  a  careful  companson  of  all  the  pasBBges 
in  the  laws,  we  conclude  the  values  of  the  Saxon  money  to 
hove  been  as  followa : 

The  pound  =  240  pence.  The  Merciao  shilling  =  4 
pence,  and  coosequently  the  pound  k  60  Merc.  shiUiogg. 
The  thiyms  or  Northumbrian  ahilling  =  3  pence*}  hence 
the  pound  =  80  thrTnuoA.  The  Saxon  shilling  e  5  pence ; 
hence  the  pooad  »  48  shiUings.  In  Kent,  where  thejr  hare 
no  pence,  but  250  acRta  to  the  pound,  and  20  sctets  to  the 
ahilling,  the  pound  =  12^  shillinga;  and  if  we  divide  1500 
ahjllinga,  the  royal  wei^Id,  by  12^,  we  find  it  to  amount  to 
130  pounds,  as  in  Merda.  And  as  7200  Mercian  ahill.  = 
SO^SOQ  aceets,  =  120  pounds,  the  pound  3=  250  soeta,  =  60 
ahill.  Hence  the  Mercian  shiUL  s  i\  acnts,  and  the 
penny  :  scst ;:  4^  t  4.  And  as  the  thiyins  is  to  the  shilling 
as  3  :  4,  or  as  80  thrymsas  make  a  pound,  each  tbryma  =  3^ 
■ctets.  But  the  Saxon  shilling  m  S^  Bctetaj  and  the  Kentish 
ahilling  we  have  already  stated  to  equal  20  scseta. 

These  calculations,  Uiough  th^  do  not  satislactorily  resolve 
every  di£5culty  arising  from  the  unequal  values  of  various 
claaaea,  answer  ell  the  conditions  required  in  the  laws,  and 
enable  us  to  judge  with  accuracy  of  the  amount  of  fines,  b6ts 
and  prices  in  general.  That  our  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  aystem  is  imperfect  most  be  admitted,  but  in  these  data 
we  poaaess  a  clue  by  which  some  of  the  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  Bubject  may  be  escaped. 

In  this  confusion  and  difficulty  the  coinage  unhappily  fur- 
niahes  us  little  help,  and  the  want  of  a  standard  renders  it 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  what  the  real  value  of 
the  sciets  and  shillings  we  possesa  was  in  the  time  when  the 
laws  were  enacted.  It  seema,  therefore,  that  we  must  assume 
the  perfect  independence  of  even  the  most  neighbouring 
countries,  of  one  another  in  these  respects ;  and  important  as 
are  the  conclusionB,  and  strange  the  results,  to  which  the 
consideration  of  this  fact  leads  us — important  as  it  must 
qipear  in  the  study  of  the  internal  development  of  the 
countiy — we  cannot  but  derive  satds&ction  from  the  evidence 

*  SOO  Here  thill.  -  S0«  (hrjmut,  or  u  other  US8.  have  it,  367.  Thli  ii  Hue, 
(a  100  X  *  ~  800  penea,  uid  gSS,  387  x  3  —  ISB,  801  leipectiTel;.  Tht 
eiict  Talae  of  200  ihilUngi  ii  theiefora  IBftf  thipni. 
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-which  the  law  of  the  cootlnental  tribes  supplies  of  the  exist- 
ence of  precisely  similar  variotioos  in  Germany  *.  It  shows 
also  how  slowly  the  humanizing  influences  of  commerce  act 
upon  the  strong  children  of  the  forest,  and  how  powerful  are 
the  bonds  of  blood  and  of  tradition  among  early  nations. 
The  relationSfhowever,  of  the  different  classes  in  the  same  race 
are  still  important  enough  to  deserve  a  few  words.  In  the 
time  of  ^Selberht  the  value  of  the  servile  ranks  was  thus 
estimated:  aket{litV3)  of  the  highestctassisworthSOshiUiiigs, 
of  the  second  60,  of  the  lowest  40  (§  26). 

In  the  law  of  Hlo'Shere  and  Eadric  there  appears  a  new 
proportion  between  ceori  and  eorl,  viz.  1 : 3  (§  I  and  3) ;  hut 
in  that  of  Wihtrtcd, the  old  relation  of  1 :2  returns  (§  5). 

With  the  reign  of  this  weak  and  unfortunate  prince  doae 
the  legal  records  of  Kent,  which,  after  remaining  for  a  time  a 
prey  to  intestine  disorders,  sank  into  an  appanage  to  Mercia, 
till  E^berht  changed  his  precarious  pretensions  to  its  throne 
for  the  powerful  empire  of  Wessex,  witi  which  he  incorpo- 
rated it.  Henceforward,  if  suSered  to  retain  any  vestiges  of 
independence,  it  was,  like  the  principality  ot  Wales  and 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  always  in  the  hands  of  the  q>parent  or 
presumptive  heirs  to  the  West^saxon  throne. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  system  of  wergUd*  in 
Kent  is  simple  compared  with  that  of  Wessex :  of  Mercia  we 
unhappily  have  not  the  full  means  to  judge :  the  signatures  of 
Mercian  charters  do  indeed  prove  the  existence  of  nohles  of 
different  ranks,  hat  we  have  no  legal  record  of  their  value;  and 
though  we  perceive  both  in  Kent  and  Wessex  umilar  distinc- 
tions, yet  it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  the  law  of  Kent  and 
Wessex  lead  us  to  diflferent  conclusions.  The  synod  of  Berg- 
hamstede,  in  which  Wihtrted's  dooms  were  enacted,  was 
holden  in  696.  According  to  the  usual  supposition,  our  next 
document  would  be  the  law  of  Ini,  dating  between  688  and 
705 ;  but  Sir  F.   Palgrave  started  an  hypothesis  in  which 

*  The  Salic  and  RipusiiRn  (Vank  "  SOO  ih.;  Ibe  fanner  in  Aufe  ••  MO,  ■■  tntia 
ISODt  (he  Uller  in  truttt  only  600.  The  Salic  Utai^  100;  in  latU  300,  m 
tmtt  000.  In  (be  law  of  (lie  Angli  and  Werini,  (be  adating  -  600,  (he  lifer  iOO, 
tba  libtrtai  80.  In  Ihe  law  of  (he  Saxona,  aaUIu  IKO,  lifter  240,  Ulat  120; 
Bsiarla,  Hbtr  (ninom)  160,  nobilii  (rttdiani)  S20,agih>^gi  (primi)  610,  ^m 
960.  Uemanal,  taiaqfediu  160,  Budianai  200,  priniu  240.  Burgandionei,  niaor 
ii0,mtdiBeTiit0a,aBbilii3QO.  Wneolia,  Utlu  i60,  Ubtr  ZOO. 
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lie  is  followed  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  that  this  law  in  its  present 
shape  was  promulgated  by  Alfred,  as  an  appendix  to  his  own 
dooms ;  and  that  there  had  been  similar  editions  of  the  codes 
of  Merda  and  Kent,  which  are  now  lost.  If  this  were  bo, 
an  interval  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  must 
be  assumed  between  the  Kentish  and  West-Saxon  documents ; 
and  this,  even  without  respect  to  the  contusion  which  foreign 
and  domestic  wars  had  produced  in  all  quarters,  would  lead 
as  to  anticipate  great  changes.  We  do  not,  however,  give 
our  assent  to  the  hypothesis  in  question ;  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  orertumed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  laws  themselves, 
f^ch  contain  several  enactments  in  common.  The  Kentish 
law*  knows  only  the  two  ancient  divisions,  the  ceorl  and  eorl, 
the  JriUngiu  and  adaimgta  of  the  Continent.  These  are  un- 
questionably the  earliest  pre-historic  classes,  the  ireemen  and 
nobles  by  birth;  nor  in  them  do  we  find  any  traces  of  that 
later,  antinational  system  of  nobility  by  service,  which  gradu- 
ally involves  and  supersedes  the  former,  which  must  continue 
to  encroach  upon  a  landed  nobitity  not  supported  by  a  law  of 
primt^eniture,  and  whose  extension  bears  a  faint  analogy  to 
the  increase  of  baronies  by  patent  as  compared  with  baronies 
by  tenure.  The  terms  used  in  the  law  of  Wessex  are  derived 
from  the  value  of  the  parties,  that  is,  the  number  of  ftaadreda 
they  are  worth  :  from  the  Saxon  word  kund  is  derived  an  ad- 
jective— Ajflwfe  similar  to  the  formation — mntre, — enmt,  from 
the  substantive  winter, — tamiu,  Twy-hynde,  the  ceorl,  is  he 
whose  wergild  is  two  hundred  shillings  (Ini,  $  34.  ^Ifr.  and 
Guthr.  Edw.  and  Guthr.  pp.  155,  175),  the  slxhynde  (eorl) 
he  whose  weigild  is  six  hundred.  Here  then  is  the  old  pro- 
portion of  1:3,  and  it  is  found  in  several  enactments  of 
uGlfred  and  Ini :  thus  the  fines  for  flet-gefeoht  are  for  tw^- 
faynde,  sixhynde  and  twelfhynde  respectively,  six,  eighteen, 
and  thirty-six  shillings;  for  edor-  and  burh-bryce  respect- 
ively, five,  fifteen,  and  thirty  shillings.  It  thus  appears, 
however,  that  in  Wessex  a  third  class  had  arisen,  even  at  bo 
eariy  a  period  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
— the  twelfbynde.  What  is  this  class  ?  Evidently  the 
highest  rank  of  the  comites  or  court  nobility,  the  principea, 
ealdormen   or   gej>ungenan  witan,  in  whose  favour  the  na- 

*  In  contn^tinction  to  the  Clurt«it. 
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ttoiul  nobility  have  been  depreued  into  a  seooodary  sta- 
tioQ ;  and  while  by  this  policy,  the  extension  of  whose  ad- 
Tantages  to  the  chinch  secured  the  services  of  that  power- 
ful body,  provisioD  was  nude  for  the  king's  immediate  so'- 
vanta,  whether  landownuv  or  not,  a  strong  inducement  was 
held  out  to  the  national  eorlas  to  become  geuScund,  that  ia, 
rank  themselves  as  comites  and  officers  of  the  king*.  And 
thus  the  people,  gradually  deserted  by  the  clergy  and  by  their 
.  natural  protectors,  the  nobility,  rapidly  sioldng  in  Uie  scale 
as  the  authority  of  the  king  rose,  began  at  length  to  lose  the 
courage  and  independence  which  had  diatinguished  them; 
and  with  their  municipal  rights  diminished  and  their  natioaal 
laws  changed,  found  themselves  at  length  betrayed  into  a 
state  of  lethai^c  apathy  which  required  the  sharp  correctives, 
first  of  Danish  occupation,  and  then  of  Norman  conquest. 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  man  might  become  noble 
are  on  record :  service  of  the  crown  or  the  altar,  and  commer* 
cial  enterprise,  might  raise  him  from  the  rank  of  a  free  man  to 
that  of  a  thane,  from  the  rights  of  a  thane  to  those  of  an  eorL 
"And  if  a'ceorl  'thrived, so  thathehadftillyfiveliidesofhiBiiwnlKnd, 
chuTcli  and  lutcheD,  b«ll-honM  and  '  burh  '-gate-seat,  and  tpecial  dnty  in 

the  king's  hall,  th«u  wat  h«  thenceforth  of  thane-rigfat  worthy 

And  if  a  thane  thrived,  bo  tbiU  he  became  an  '  eorl,'  thea  nas  he  thence- 
forth of '  eorl  '-right  worthy.  And  if  a  merchant  thrived,  eo  that  he  fared 
thrice  over  the  wide  sea  by  his  own  means,  then  wai  he  thenceforth  of 
thane-right  worthy."— Po^  191, 193. 

We  tliink  there  is  an  error  in  the  collocation  of  this  passage: 
the  alliteration  and  the  sense  both  require  that  we  should 
read  bell-hus  ^  burh-geat,  setl  ^  sunder-note,  that  is,  bell- 
hotue  and  burgh-gate,  teat  and  fecial  office.  The  early 
period  at  which  the  English  perceived  the  true  direction  of 
the  national  enei^es  is  very  remarkable;  and  the  honours 
paid  to  the  merchant  who,  at  his  own  charges,  had  thrice 
crossed  the  sea,  were  more  really  useful  than  the  premium 
held  out  to  service  taken  with  the  king.  There  are  in  these 
laws  many  clauses  intended  to  regulate  not  only  the  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  of  difierent  districts,  but  that 
also  between  the  island  and  the  continent.     While  the  chil- 

■  Tacllua  provei  thai  (be  rank  of  the  comittt  depended  on  the  pleuure  of  the 
prince.  He  nyt :  "  Gruliu  quiaetitun  ipu  comiUCiu  hibet,  judido  ^ui,  qoem 
■ectulur;  mignaque  et  comitum  nmuluio,  quibiu  primiia  uiu)  prindpem  (uum 
loco*." 
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dren  of  th«Nortliwere  generally  known  in  foreign  Unda  merely 
by  the  terror  of  their  anna,  the  peaceful  Anglo-Saxon  had 
already  conunenced  that  cweo-  of  commercial  activity  which 
hflfl  made  the  oountiy  of  his  descendant  what  she  is,  the 
arbitrew  of  the  destimes  of  empires.  Even  at  this  early  period, 
JBng^and  knew  that  the  real  glory  of  nationa  is  to  uphold,  not 
to  disturb — to  produce,  not  to  destroy.  A  people  living 
largely  by  the  pasture  of  cattle  must  have  many  regulations 
both  for  the  defence  and  the  peaceful  use  of  wealth  so  liable  , 
to  casualties  of  various  kinds ;  and  such  we  find,  not  always 
wise  and  resulting  from  an  enlightened  policy — nay,  on  the 
contrary,  often  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  &lse  doctrines 
based  on  the  chimerical  necessity  of  protection ;  but  till  the 
tari^  of  all  the  European  states  are  changed,  we  shaU  do 
better  to  labour  at  the  introduction  of  better  views  of  com- 
mortaal  l^slation,  than  to  blame  a  young  and  inexperienced 
people  for  having  fiuled  in  discovering  them.  A  very  interest- 
ing document  is  the  one  found  in  p.  300  of  Mr.  Thorpe's 
first  volume,  and  entitled  De  InaiitutU  Litadonie,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

"  I.  Ealdredesgate  et  Cripelesgate,  i.  e.  portas  illas,  obser- 
**  vabant  custodea.  II.  Ad  Billingesgate,  si  advenesset  una 
''  navicula,  unus  obolus  thelonei  dabatur :  si  major  et  haberet 
"  siglas,  unus  denarius.  Si  adveniat  ceol  vel  hulcus,  et  ibi 
<*  jaceat,  quatuor  it.  ad  teloti.  De  navi  plena  lignorum,  unum 
*'  lignom  ad  telo&.  In  ebdomada  pafi  telofi  iii.  diebus :  die 
**  Dominica,  et  die  Martis,  et  die  Jovis.  Qui  ad  pontem  ve- 
"  nisset  cum  uno  bato,  ubi  piscis  inesset,  ipse  mango  unum 
"  at  dabat  in  telofi ;  et  de  una  majori  nave,  unum  A.  Ho- 
**  mines  de  Rotomt^,  qui  veniebant  cum  vino  vel  craspice, 
"  dabtnt  rectitudinem  sex  sot  de  magna  navi,  et  viceaimum 
**  frustnun  de  ipso  craspice.  Flacdrenses,  et  Ponteienaes,  et 
"  Normannia,  et  Francis,  monstrabant  res  suas  et  extolnea- 
**  bant.  Hc^e,  et  Leodium,  et  Nivella,  qui  per  terras  ibant, 
"  oatensionem  dabant  et  teloft.  Et  homines  Imperatoris,  qui 
"  veniebant  in  navibus  suia,  bonarum  legum  digni  teneban- 
"  tar,  sicut  et  nos,  Pneter  discarcatam  lanam,  et  cUasutum 
"  unctum  et  ties  porcos  vivos  licebat  eis  emere  in  naves  suas ; 
"  et  non  licebat  ^s  aliquod  foreceapum  fecere  burhmannis, 
"  «t  dare  telonium  suum;  et  in  Sancto.Natali  Domini  duos 
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"  grisengos  pannos,  et  UDum  bninum,  et  decern  librae  piperis, 
"  et  drotecas  quinque  hominum,  et  duos  caballinoB  toneDos 
'' aceto plenosj et totidem ID  Pascha;  dedoBseriscumgaUiiusi. 
"  gallina  telott,  et  de  uno  ioasero  cum  ovia  t.  ova  t«Ionei,  si 
"  veniaot  ad  mercatum.  8meremange8tre>  que  mangonant  in 
"  caseo  et  butiro,  xiiii.  diebus  ante  Natale  Domini,  uDum 
"  defi,  et  Beptem  diebus  post  Natale,  unum  alium." 

There  is  evidence  in  Mr.  Kemble's  book  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  markets  by  charter,  and  grants  of  tol  and  tac  are 
common.  The  document  we  have  cited  is  of  the  Gnt  quarter 
of  the  eleventh  century,  but  as  early  as  the  eighth  we  find 
privileges  accorded  by  the  Frankiah  kings  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
merchants  who  frequented  the  fair  of  St.  Denys.  Unhappily, 
a  privilege  always  implies  an  exclusion ;  and  though  in  those 
treaties  (for  so  they  may  be  called)  we  perceive  the  glimmer- 
ings of  an  approach  to  a  system  of  national  intercommunion, 
we  may  be  cotain  that  the  universal  law  was  harsh  and  hostile 
to  strangers.  Another  even  more  valuable  document,  printed 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  is  foimd  in  vol.  i.  p.  462, 
under  the  title  Libertas  Civilalam,  although  its  provisions 
are  apparently  confined  to  London;  these,  which  might 
almost  be  termed  the  foundation  of  the  hberties  of  the  city  of 
IjondoD — so  many  of  them  are  yet  gems  in  its  civic  crown — 
are  even  more  remarkable  than  the  last  cited,  from  the  prohibi- 
ttOQS  of  foreign  industry  nhicfa  they  contain.     For  instance : 

"  VIII.  Mercator  itaque  foranus,  postquam  civitatem  in- 
"  troierit,  quocumque  placuerit  ei  hospitetur.  Sed  videat  ne 
"  ad  incisionem  [by  retail)  merces  suas  vendat,  ut  si  fulco 
*'  tinctos  attulerit,  non  minus  duodena  simul  vendat.  Et  si 
"  piper  vel  cuminum  vel  gingiber  vel  alumen  vel  brasit  vel  laoo 
"  vel  thus  attulerit,  non  minus  quam  xxv.  libras  simul  vendat. 
^  Si  vero  zonas  attulerit,  non  minus  vendat  simul  quam  unum 
"  mille.  Et  si  pannos  de  seia  vel  Una  vel  lino  attulerit,  videat 
"  ne  incidat,  sed  integros  vendat.  Si  vero  ceram  attulerit, 
"  non  minus  vendat  quam  unum  quartanum.  Mercator  ita- 
"  que  foranus  nequit  pannum  madidum  emere,  vel  tincturam 
"  in  nrbe  facere,  vel  operam  ahquam  que  ad  cives  operari 
"  pertineat.  Item  IX.  Nequit  iterum  mercator  foranus  cum 
*'  socio  suo  infra  civitatem  mercatum  aUquem  &cere  ad  reveu- 
"  dendum  illud  In  avitate,  nee  aliquem  mercatum  faciendum 
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"  neqmt  an  pervenire,  nee  magis  in  urbe  preheudloare  po- 
« terit." 

It  IB  something  to  know  what  were  the  principal  imports 
of  the  aty  firom  abroad ;  but  these  documents  show  ua  also 
■what  were  the  principal  occupations  of  the  citizens. 

While  they  received  firom  the  country  the  eggs,  butter  and 
cheese,  which  are  the  product  of  pastoral  districts,  they  ex- 
ported the  wool*  and  tallow  (?  tanned  hides]  which  the  foreign 
merchant  took  in  exchangefor  his  commodities.  Forthese  they 
recdvedthe  half  or  wholly  finished  articles  ofmanutactureof 
Northern  fVance,  Holland,  Flanders  and  Germany,  belts  and 
gloves,  grey  cloths  to  be  dyed  at  home ;  or  wine  and  fish ;  or 
the  spices  of  the  East,  pepper,  fituilcincense  and  ^nger, 
which  found  their  way  no  doubt  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Black  Seat;  or,  finally,  the  alum  requisite  as  a  mordaunt  for 
their  dyes.  Yet,  though  dyeing  was  ao  much  their  business  as 
to  be  forbidden  to  the  foreigner,  they  thought  they  could  pro- 
tect themselves  by  throwing  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  substance  most  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their 
art ;  an  error  which  we  dare  not  pronounce  ridiculous,  since  at 
Has  very  day  our  restrictions  upon  the  Sree  importation  of 
that  very  mordaunt  are  causing  the  rapid  exclusion  of  our 
dyed  cottons  irom  the  markets  of  Asia,  where  our  dull  colours 
cannot  compete  with  the  more  brilliant,  though  perh^s  in- 
ferior products  of  wiser  nations.  From  the  prohibition  to 
sell  under  certain  quantities,  it  may  be  inferred  that  London 
was  already  such  a  mart  for  the  neighbouring  counties  as  to 
have  become  filled  with  a  population  of  traders,  mere  dis- 
tributors between  man  and  man,  in  whose  favour  all  shop- 
keeping  and  retail  trade  but  their  own  must  be  strictly  inter- 
dicted. And  this,  involving  as  it  does  the  existence  of  a 
dense  active  population,  united  internally,  and  free  from  many 
clogs  to  action  which  agricultiu*al  populations  labour  under, 
readily  explains  the  important  part  which,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  city  of  London  played  in  Anglo-Saxon  history. 

*  Ac  tht  end  of  the  leolh  century,  Ifae  price  of  tbe  aay  of  wool  wu  Bied  bj 
lUlDte  Bl  120  pence,  OT  half  a  pound. — Le.  Edg.  ii.  {  8. 

'^  Two  centurica  eulier,  an  embauy  from  Bagdad  had  pouied  the  treaiurea  of  the 
Eail  into  the  conft  of  Charlemagne.  The  niHiineii  and  tiltei  of  Byiantiuni  had 
reappeared  in  the  halla  of  Weuex,  and  more  than  one  English  prelate  had  vlaited 
Ihe  sainted  dtut  of  Calvary  and  tbe  lepuUhre,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  centre 
rf  the  Hiuld. 
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It  ia  certainly  remarkable,  cooMdering  tiie  important  geo- 
graphical position  of  London,  which  at  the  very  earliest  periods 
pointed  it  out  as  the  true  commercial  capital  of  England,  how 
little  we  know  of  its  ancient  history.  'Diatitwaa  a  consider- 
able  town  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  and  aUll  more  so  of  the 
Romans*,  only  renders  it  the  more  strange  that  there  Bhould  be 
no  record  how  and  when  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Sazooa. 
That  it  was  at  first  the  capital  of  the  East  Saxons  follows 
from  the  first  Christian  bishop  of  that  people  having  esta- 
blished hia  cathedral  there.  Hlo^.  and  Ead.  §  16,  contains 
provisions  for  the  intercourse  of  Kentishmea  with  London. 
At  a  later  time,  when  the  separate  existence  of  £^aes  was 
lost,  the  city  appears  to  have  been  dependent  upon  Merda, 
although  possessing  a  municipal  institution  of  its  own,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  call  attention  hereafter.  Even  after 
the  Danish  invasion  and  occupation  of  London,  when  ^tfired 
raised  it  from  its  ruins,  he  committed  its  government  to  his 
son-in-law  ^Selred,  Duke  of  Merda.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Eaat-anglian  kingdom,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
such  ports  as  Yarmouth,  Lynn  and  Dunwich  (this  last  a 
bishop's  see)  should  not  have  attracted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  neighbouring  and  opposite  coast ; 
and  that  London  should  also  have  been  an  import  haven 
for  ships  from  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Northeni 
France,  serves  to  prove  how  extensive  a  commerce  we  car- 
ried on.  On  this  aa  on  other  moat  interesting  subjects,  the 
now  lost  code  of  OfTa  of  Merda  would  probably  have  fiir- 
nished  invaluable  notices ;  for  during  his  time,  viz.  between 
792  and  796,  all  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire, as  well  as  London,  must  have  been  included  in  his 
dominions — no  trifling  causes  of  the  greatness  of  his  power ! 

Our  limits  permit  us  only  to  indicate,  not  to  exhaust  the 
important  objects  of  research  which  these  volumes  suggest, 
else  might  we  say  much  respecting  the  goldsmiths'  and 
jewellers'  work,  the  embroidery  and  manu&cture  of  weqwns, 
for  which  England  was  then  &mous,  and  in  which,  as  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and  in  learning,  she  then  stood  at  tiie 
head  of  the  Teutonic  world.  Nor  can  we  dilate  here  upon 
the  difficulties  which  were  legally  thrown  in  the  way  of  inters 
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na]  intercoorse,  upon  the  neocBsity  of  buying  and  selling  in 
the  pnaence  of  certun  officers  and  sworn  witnesses,  and  the 
long  and  wearisome  process  of  Touching  to  warranty.  These 
things  must  be  left  for  a  happier  moment  and  more  auspicious 
opportunity  ♦.  And  with  them  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over 
the  whole  second  Tolutne,theilfomfn)CTiiij£(»;fena*/M:a,  though 
itcoDtams  the  Poenitentials  of  Theodor  andCmnmianus  (Oo- 
nonet  ediii  tub  Bdgaro  Rege,  vol.  ii.),  and  other  ecclesiastical 
documents  of  almost  unmeasured  interest  to  the  inquirer  into 
the  sources  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  position  and  influence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dergy.  The  writer  on  Anglo-Saxon  his- 
tory who  may  hereafter  use  our  hints,  must  be  content  to  find 
here  not  details,  but  principles ;  not  an  exposition  of  minutis 
of  laws,  but  certain  wide  lines  mapping  out  and  subdividing 
the  law  itself  into  the  more  important  of  its  bases. 

We  have  spoken  of  theMtegburb,  or  family  bond,  as  an  in- 
Btitotion  whose  full  comprehension  is  necessary  to  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  public  and  private  life.  The 
idea  <rf'  the  fiunily  is  at  once  the  earliest  and  the  strongest  of 
human  ties  i  in  its  development  it  is  also  the  most  ennobling 
to  the  individual  and  salutary  to  the  state :  on  it  depend  the 
boDour  and  dignity  of  woman,  the  unselfish  education  of  man, 
the  training  of  children  to  obedience  and  love,  of  parent*  to 
protection  and  justice,  c^  all  to  love  of  country  and  enlighten- 
ed sabordinatioa  to  the  state. .  Where  it  does  not  exist,  man 
becomes  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  or  the  blind 
tool  of  systems.  In  its  highest  form  it  is  the  representativfl 
of  that  great  mystery  by  which  all  Christians  are  one  brother- 
hood, united  under  one  Father  and  King.  Throughout  the 
latter  day  of  ethnic  civilisation,  when  the  idea  of  ttate  had 
almost  ceased  to  have  power,  and  the  idea  oi  family  did  not 
exist,  there  was  a  complete  destruction  both  of  public  and 
private  morality ;  and  the  world,  grown  to  be  "  a  sink  of  filth 
and  vice,"  was  tottering  to  the  fall  which  Providence  in  mercy 
hadprovidedfor  itspunficatioQ.  The  irruption  of  the  Qerman 
tribes  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  breathe  into  the  dead 
bones  of  heathen  cultivation  the  breath  of  a  new  life ;  and 

•  We  mmt  nil  Bttenlion  to  one  proviaion  of  (he  Libirtai  Ciu/IoiKm:  The  citiien 
«ri<<mdonlaallowedtoitien>tebta>andi,  wIIboultbecoiiKntof  hitielitiTci.  This 
it  I  niMt  wiK  enictniml,  in  bvour  af  eammeTcc,  which  requim  moieabli  cipiUB, 
tad  the  prohibition  of  il  bjr  the  law  otAiriticltaM  li  one  of  the  miin  ccdMi  of  th*  WMt 
dT  conunerdal  adiTlty  in  Himgwy. 
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the  indiridual  dignity  of  man  as  a  member  of  a  fiimily, — ^the 
deep-seated  feeling  of  all  those  nations, — while  it  prepaoed 
them  to  hecome  the  founders  of  Christian  states  which  should 
endure,  made  them  the  wonder  of  the  theologians  and  pbiliK 
sophers  of  Rome,  Greece  and  A&ica,  and  an  example  to  be 
held  up  to  the  degenerate  races  whom  they  subdued  *.  £vea 
in  the  depths  of  the  Qerman  forests,  the  stem  warriors  hqd  as- 
signed a  station  to  women  which  nothing  but  that  deep  feel- 
ing could  have  caused ;  this  was  the  sacred  sex,  believed  b> 
be  in  nearer  communion  with  divinity  than  men :  the  toatrons 
presided  over  the  rites,  conducted  the  divinations,  and  encou- 
raged the  warriors  on  the  field  of  battle;  Veledas  and 
Aurinias,  prophetesses  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
led  the  raw  levies  of  the  North  to  triumph  over  the  vetemn 
lemons  of  Rome.  Neither  rank  nor  wealth  .could  atone 
for  violated  chastity ;  nor  were  in  general  any  jiyuries.  more 
severely  punished  than  those  which  th^  main  sjtreogth 
of  man  might  enable  him  to  inflict  on  woman.  That  irith. 
all  this,  women  in  the  family  held  a  subordinate  station  to 
men,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  family  itself,  and  in  the 
disposition  and  qualities  which  have  been  implanted  in 
woman  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  her  appointed  duties  in  the 
scheme  of  Providence ;  qualities  not  different  in  degree, 
but  kind,  from  those  of  her  helpmate,  that  they  may  be 
the  complement  of  hb,  and  united  with  his  make  up  the 
full  and  perfect  circle  of  humanity.  As  an  individual,  woman 
was  considered  a  being  of  a  higher  nature ;  as  a  member  of 
the  state,  she  was  necessarily  represented  by  him  on  whom 
nature  had  imposed  the  burthen  of  her  support  and  the  duty 
of  her  protection.  But  the  wide-spreading  influences  of  the 
gentile  or  family  bond,  as  it  influenced  the  formation  of  laws, 
requires  to  be  farther  traced.  Our  following  remarks  are  in 
some  sort  supplemental  to  those  we  made  at  the  opening  of 
this  article,  and  contemplate  the  Mi^burh  as  an  institution 
recognised  by  the  law. 

It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that,  among  a  people 
animated  with  such  a  principle  as  We  have  described,  and  so 

*  See  innuRienble  pauagea  la  thli  tfiiMt  in  St.  Auguitlne,  Salvianui,  and  eren 
Proeopiiu.  Theie  (eillmanin  ire  peculiu-ly  viluible,  becKuae,  generall;  ipeik* 
ing,  they  ire  thoie  of  hoitile  wilDenea,  uol  only  looking  upon  Ihe  Teutons  U 
invader*,  but  ai  heietio,  tbat  U,  Aiiani  and  Seau-AiUu. 
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pfaoed  by  arcumstances  in  countries  &r  more  than  aufficient 
brUuar  suiqiort,  the  very  eariiest  (n-ganization  should  be  based 
upon  the  fiunilyrelaUoiis.  Dwelbng  near  to  one  another,  united 
bj'  a  community  of  interests  and  the  endearing  ties  c^  mutual 
rdationship— or  the  Karcely  weaker  bond  of  adoption,  strong 
as  r^arda  other  fionilies  in  direct  proportion  to  their  union 
amongst  themselves,  the  nuaf&,  or  family,  offer  all  the  gua- 
rantees in  their  own  natural  positiou  which  the  primitive 
state  can  require.  In  the  popular  councils  the  latest  and 
most  distinguiahed  fiunily  has  naturally  the  largest  weight;  but 
association  <^  others,  severally  less  powerful,  is  always  capable 
of  counteracting  danger  which  might  arise  in  a  free  state 
from  the  ambition  of  any  of  its  portions.  In  the  absence  of 
a  central  power,  and  its  dispersion  through  all  the  several 
members  of  the  community,  ttie  collection  of  revenue  and  the 
mainteiisnce  of  the  peace  must  be  left  to  the  beads  of  the 
several  fractionB,  whether  villages  (as  in  the  East)  or  &milies, 
^hich  at  one  time  are  identical  with  villages.  The  police, 
tiierefore,  especially  belongs  to  the  &mily,  and  is  by  it  ex- 
ercised  over  all  the  individuals  that  compose  it ;  hence  also 
tbe  nuBconduct  of  the  individual  may  have  the  effect  of 
destrt^ing  the  social  position  of  the  whole  nueg^. 

In  Be6wulf,  the  warriors  who  deserted  their  prince  in  his 
utmost  need,  are  sternly  told  by  his  successor,  that  not  only 
they  but  their  whole  magburh  will  henceforth  have  forfeited 
the  rights  of  citizens,  folcrihtes  sceal,  ^sere  msegbui^  monna 
sg^wilc  idel  hweorfan,  not  each  of  you  individually,  but  each 
and  eetry  nttm  of  your  maffburh,  shall  go  about  deprived  of 
his  public  rights ; — a  rule  which,  coupled  with  the  &ct  of  all 
serving  t<^^her  under  one  of  themselves,  and  each  under  the 
eye  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  furnished  a  military 
organization  capable  of  enabling  the  barb.ariana  to  cope  with 
&r  more  disciplined  and  scientific  military  systems  than  their 
own;  and  which  serves  to  explain  the  almost  irresistible 
power  with  which  the  Teutons  ^  old,  and  the  Turks  of  more 
recent  times,  hurst  upon  the  nations  exposed  to  their  onset*. 

*  Wei^t   uid    moroenuim   combined   are  tb«    secret   of  modero  iicdca,  md 

mfrailf  iptaking  (i.  e.  the  appearance  in  luperior  foFce    on    ceildn   poiou),    nt 

■Dadcrn  atntegict  alao.  Cavalry  charing  in  Bucceuireecheloni  would  dwajri  break 

iubntij  but  for  the  check  wliicb  min  ud  bone  experieoce  In  (heir  ipred  from 
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The  price  of  blood,  the  eariiest  institutioii  <rf'  these  races,  ia 
only  intelligible  if  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  we  have 
taken :  the  family  at  large  are  injured  by  the  loaa  of  th^ 
Bsaociate,  and  to  them  compensation  muat  be  made ;  so  tbey 
in  turn  must  make  compensation  for  hinij  since  rights  and 
duties  are  commensurate.  The  prindple,  however  darkty^ 
is  yet  involved  in  the  theory  of  our  prosecutjons  for  seduc- 
tion of  a  daughter  or  sister. 

That  this,  however,  cannot  be  an  enduring  system,  lies 
also  in  the  nature  of  things.  Its  principal  condition  is 
neighbourhood,  the  concentration  of  the  fiimily  upon  one 
spot :  as  population  increases,  and  with  it  emigration,  the 
bond  gradually  becomes  weaker,  and  at  last  perishes  as  a 
positive  institution,  surviving  only  in  the  traces  which  it 
leaves  upon  the  later  order  substituted  for  it 

War,  commerce,  cultivation,  the  effect  of  increaung  popula- 
tion and  its  cause,  gradually  disperse  the  members  of  the 
tibtceqfi,  and  a  time  arrives  when  neighboiuv  are  no  longer 
kinsmen.  At  this  point  the  old  <H-gamzation  ceases  to  be 
effective,  and  a  new  one  becomes  necessary,  unless  the  ancient 
principle  is  to  be  entirely  abandoned ;  but  as  this  is  not  easily 
the  case  among  young  nations,  it  appears  &r  more  feauble  to 
introduce  an  artificial  arrangement  founded  upon  the  form  <^ 
the  old  one.  Tradition,  which  early  made  a  hero  of  j£ll&ed, 
to  whom  everything  worthy  of  admiration  might  be  tefored. 


thi  Ble-firing  of  Ihe  iqiiarei ;  the  mGre  weight  of  Ihe  hone  failing  dead  into  Uc 
jb'il  rank  would  briak  it  if  he  niched  It  If  the  weight  of  the  (dvsndng  bodf  be 
greain  (hui  ihM  of  the  reiiiting,  the  Utter  it  detlroyed.  A  auccetiful  charge  of 
cmitj  won  the  battle  of  Mareogo,  an  uasuccetsful  one  lost  (hit  ofWaterioo. 
Hodern  wuTue  wat  more  changed  by  the  nibititutiou  of  iron  for  wooden  nmrodi, 
bjr  wbich  the  momentuin  of  muiket-balli  wu  increued,  than  by  alinaal  anj  other 
mere  change  of  detail.  Steam -carriage!  and  icylhe-charioli,  the  Hacedoaiui 
phalanx — nay,  tTtu  aquadrODi  of  hoiae,  are  only  larger  buUtl;  which  may  be 
launched  widi  more  or  leaiiucceu;  all  these  are  mechanical  ditcoverie*  eonac- 
quenl  upon  Ihe  fad  Ihat  the  individnala  of  which  annles  are  coinpcied  are  lower 
in  IheacaJe  of  moral  dignity  than  of  old.  Once  group  men  in  mattet,  and  they  be- 
come inbject,  moreoi  len,  according  m  diKlpline  haideitrayed  their  individuality, 
to  the  mechaniol  iawa  which  govern  the  relationi  of  all  mauca.  No  doubt  aatma 
wall  will  turn  any  charge  of  cavalry;  and  *o  wills  regiment  of  infantry,  in  exact 
proportion  ai  you  teach  it  to  aland  like  a  alone  wall,  that  ia,  ai  yon  dealroy  the 
individual  action  of  each  aoldier.  The  Romsni  atood  above  two  feet  apart  i  our 
men  touch  one  another  at  the  elbowi.  Our  anniea  an  litter  perbapi  for  aggreaa- 
ive  moiementi.  The  Gemuna  probably  charged  (umultuoDaly ;  but  the  acyldburh, 
or  wall  ijfthithU,  waa  hardly  leti  capable  of  receinng  ■  cbiuga  tb«u  our  own 
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haa  tttributed  to  that  prince  the  introduction  or  invention  of 
mdi  a  wyiAem.  The  principle  that  every  man  was  to  be  "  io 
borii "  or  surety  (liberum  plegium.  Franc  pledge,  Freo  borii), 
waa  not  new ;  it  was  just  the  same  from  the  very  first,  and 
«D  the  mc^-burh  were  reciprocally  "  free  borows  **  to  one 
anotlier,  while  be  that  had  the  "  godaord "  was  the  natural 
borseholder,  headborow,  etc.  It  was,  however,  a  new  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  that  a  lai^  district  should  be  divided 
into  smaller  units,  mutually  interdependent,  and  so  forming 
a  compact  and  reticulated  system  over  the  whole  country. 
Alfred  then  is  stated  to  have  divided  the  whole  population 
into  tens  and  hundreds,  either  of  individuals  or  families,  and 
so  to  have  estabGsfaed  or  invented  such  a  system.  Now 
altfaougb  much  may  be  advanced  against  this  assertion,  and 
has  been  so,  still  we  are  inclined  to  beUeve  that  it  has  some 
foundation  in  truth.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  tythaijfs  or 
^-flionna-ti^l  are  collections  of  ten  individuals,  and  we 
therefore  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  old  Saxons,  or  Saxons  of  the  Elbe,  having  had  a  cen- 
tenary system  of  vilkges  or  townships.  More  probability 
rests  in  the  supposition  tiiat  the  progress  of  the  system  was 
gradual,  but  that  the  total  deatruction  of  the  old  organization 
daring  the  Danish  wars  rendered  it  necessary  to  extend  that 
which  was  already  partially  received  to  all  the  newly-settled 
portions  of  the  country.  The  word  gehndan  has  been  men- 
tioned }  that  of  geffyldim  (those  who  belong  to  the  same  guild, 
fraternity,  or  municipal  division)  seems  of  later  introduction ; 
and  though  it  applies  to  the  members  of  a  fri^S-gyld,  or 
society  Cot  mutual  assurance  and  protection,  yet  throughout 
the  UwB  it  can  only  be  construed  to  mean  the  members  of 
the  ^^ngs  or  other  general  aubdiviuons ;  for  the  very  terms 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  having 
re&renoe  to  the  members  of  voluntary  associations,  who  for 
the  most  part  belonged  to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  the 
nobility  and  dei^.  It  is  ceriiiun  that  the  word  first  occurs 
in  the  lavrs  of  Ini,  in  which  it  is  found  twice  (§  16  §  21,  pp. 
lis,  117)  >  to  the  Kentish  law  it  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is 
found  but  twice  even  in  vElfred's  code  (§  27,  28 ;  pp.  79, 81), 
and  is  there,  as  by  Ini,  referred  to  without  comment,  and 
not  as  something  of  novel  introduction.  It  is  also  remarkable 
o2 
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that  in  the  two  paGsages  where  it  does  occur,  it  im^ies  a 
limitation  of  the  more  general  Byatem  of  the  m^burb.  This 
laat  appears  in  the  earliest  law  of  Kent.  jfi^Selberbt  enacts 
{§  23),  « If  a  murderer  fly  the  land,  let  his  kinsmen  pay  a 
half  ledd,"  implying  an  alleviation  of  their  burthen  in  con- 
nderation  of  the  loss  of  their  kinsman's  services.  In  Ini  the 
following  passages  refer  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
family  (§  23,24,  28,  35,  74),  while  the  only  two  clauses  which 
mention  the  gegyldan  are  as  follows '. 

'"{  16.  He  who  Blafa  a  thief  must  decl&re  on  oath  that  he  slew  him  of- 
feodjng;  not  his  gegyldan.'  Aguo,  'f  31.  IfatDaudeiaaDdthe  werof  the 
slain,  he  niDit  declare  that  he  slew  him  foratliter;  not  the  gegyldan  of  the 
slain  nor  his  lord :  bat  if  he  conceal  it,  and  after  a  time  it  become  known, 
then  makea  he  room  for  an  oath  on  behalf  of  the  dead  man,  that  hia  kin- 
dred may  exculpate  him",' " 

In  jElfred's  law  again  we  have  a  very  dettuled  account  of 
the  office  and  duties  of  the  vueffot  (§  1,  5,  8, 27,  28,  and 
especially  42).  The  27th  and  28th  titles,  in  wUch  alone  the 
gegyldan  are  mentioned,  introduce  the  limitation  to  which 
we  have  alluded  above : 

"  If  a  man  who  has  no  kmsnian  on  the  father's  side  fight  and  slay  a 
man — then  if  he  have  relatives  on  the  mother's  side,  let  them  pay  a  third 
part  of  thenar,  the  gegyldan  a  third  pact,  and  for  a  third  part  let  him  lee. 
If  he  have  no  maternal  relatives,  let  the  gegyldan  pay  half,  and  for  half  let 
him  flee.  28. — If  any  one  slay  a  man  bq  circamitanced— if  he  have  no 
kinsmen — let  half  be  paid  to  the  king,  half  to  the  gegyldan." 

The  diminishing  responsibility  of  the  nuSgburb  appewa  no- 
where more  clearly  than  in  the  law  of  Eadwaard  the  elder,  in 
the  9th  chapter  of  which  it  is  enacted : 

"  If  any  one,  throngh  a  diarge  of  theft,  forfeit  hii  freedom,  and  delirer 
himself  up,  and  his  kindrAd  forsake  him,  and  he  know  not  who  shall  make 
'hot 'for  him;  let  him  then  be  worthy  of  the'theow'-work  which  thereto 
belongs,  and  let  the  '  wer'  abate  from  the  kindred." — Page  1S5. 

The  kindred  who  disclaim  the  responsibility  and  desert 
their  kinsman,  shall  have  no  claim  on  his  wergild,  this  now 


*  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Thorpe  u  lo  Ihe  bearing  of  tbeu  laws ;  we  ue  of 
opinion  Ibst  they  merel)'  mean  )hui  much :  ifi  scrsngtr  I>f  slain  under  cirruimuncct 
of  auipician,  and  claimed  by  h<i  kindred,  (he  tiaycr  may  hate  the  adianUge  of 
■wearing  that  (he  •traiigerwai  a  thief;  and  neither  Ihe  lord  nor  Ihe  gegyldan  t^  the 
•lain  ahillbe  BlloVFCdlOBweariliaC  hewaanot;  unieii  the  re  were  concealment  on  the 
pan  of  the  iliycr,  which,  being  iiupicioui,  abaled  hi)  right  and  allowed  them  the 
Uberty  of  clewing  him. 
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;  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  master  whose  slave  he 
has  become.     And  again,  in  the  laws  of  j£l^lstan  (p.  201) : 

"ADdwelutveottUiDediTtspcctiDg  thow  lordieu  men  of  nhom  no  law 
eui  be  got,  that  the  kiodred  be  commaDded  that  they  domicile  him  to 
falk-ri^it,  and  find  him  a  lord  in  the  FoUiEnote ;  and  if  they  then  will  not 
or  cannot  produce  him  at  the  term,  then  be  he  thencerortb  a  '  Byma,'  and 
kt  him  slay  him  for  a  thief  who  can  come  at  him  :  and  whoerer  after  that 
■hall  harbour  him,  let  bira  pay  for  it  according  to  Mb  'wcr,'  or  by  it  cleat 
)dm»^T."~-Co^f.  Leg.  Eakiumd,  cap.  i.  p.  349. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  till  the  time  of  .^^Istan, 
not  a  word  is  said  of  aoTthing  but  the  m^gburb  or  kindred, 
save  in  the  cases  cited  firom  Alfred  and  Ini.  In  every  other 
passage,  and  they  are  extremely  oumerous,  it  is  invariably  the 
nu&gbuih  upon  whom  the  responsibiliUes  rest  and  the  rights 
are  conferred.  But  in  the  time  of  that  prince  we  have  a 
moat  important  document,  the  Jtidicia  Civitaiis  Lundonia,  as 
they  are  called,  which  contain  a  complete  and  detailed  accotuit 
of  the  establishment  of  Hythings'  and  'hyndens*  by  the 
burghers  of  London  in  conjunction  with  the  king,  the  reeves, 
or  royal  officers  and  the  bishops,  and  which  are  expressly 
stated  to  be  supplemental  to  the  acts  passed  at  Greatley, 
Exeter  and  Thundersfield.  That  this  is  a  just  view  of  the  case 
qq>ears  from  several  enactments  in  the  document,  which  are 
entirely  oft  public  nature,  applicable  to  the  whole  land,  and 
not  merely  to  a  private  association  of  guildsmen  for  charitable, 
fiineral  or  other  purposes.  The  citizens  then  determined  to 
distribute  themselves  into  decetmia,  or  tythings,  each  one  of 
whi(^  was  to  have  a  chief,  yldata ;  further,  there  were  to  be 
taken  ten  tythings  *  to  make  one  hynden  or  hundred,  and 
this  also  was  to  have  a  chief  or  hynden-man.  Thus 
the  hynden-man  with  the  ten  chie&  of  tythings  form  a 
committee,  who  keep  the  conunon  purse  of  the  hundred  and 
act  as  receivers  and  disbttrsers  of  the  whole  body ;  and  all 
these  committees  of  eleven  are  to  meet  once  a  month  to  con- 
sult in  common  respecting  the  general  advantage.  This  sort 
of  representative  government  it  is  clear  could  only  belong  to 
a  socie^  like  that  of  a  large  cit^,  which  London  then  was, 
and  comprising  a  population  whose  members  were  not  of  kin 
to  one  another.     And  thus  in  the  articles  of  agreement  they 
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do  contrast  thenuelvea  with  others  living  under  the  nufigfaurii 
(cap.  viii.  §  2,  p.  237))  ■°<1  provide  for  the  cose  vfaere  a 
kindred  is  powerful  enough  to  oppose  them.  The  bond  of 
their  union  is  an  alliance  ofienuve  and  defensive,  iSset  we 
wi^ron  ealle  on  finum  &e6nds^rpe  8w&  on  ^um  tetindacype 
(cap.  vii.),  and  it  is -rendered  necessary  by  the  very  drcum- 
stance  of  their  poutjon  destroying  the  rektionof  the  nu^buih. 
In  these  arUdes  the  word '  hundred '  does  not  occur,  and  the 
ten  tythings  are  called  a  '  hynden* :  the  decennium  paasea  by 
the  common  name  of  tithing,  ted^ung,  and  is  expressly  com- 
posed of  ten  individuals.  But  in  one  passage  {cap.  iv.)  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  same  word  were  used  of  a  territorial 
division ;  it  is  true  that  the  passage  is  defective,  but  still  it  is 
di£Gcult  to  attach  any  other  sense  to  Uie  word,  and  it  appears 
moreover  that  it  refers  to  places  lying  without  the  aty  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  association.  We  sul^in  the  words 
of  the  article : 

"  Dtet  t61c  man  wt^  4^rum  geUstful,  ge  nt  spore  ge  set 
midrtMie,  ISara  ISe  iSa  gebodu  gehyrde,  swa  lange  swS  ISe  man 
spor  wiste ;  -j  sySCan  him  spot  burste,  'Sset  man  funde  i^nne 
man  ieer  m&re  folc  sig,  swa  of  Sure  te6^unge  %mr  liesse  folc 
sig,  i6  rfide  oS'Se  t6  gauge,  bCton  ma  )>urfe,  Sider  iSonne  mest 
}>earf  ay,  ']  hig  ealle  gecwildon." 

"  UlU  every  man  of  tbem  that  hare  heud  the  orders  be  aidnil  to  others 
both  in  tracking  and  purtuit,  m>  long  u  the  track  ii  ksown ;  and  after  the 
track  hath  failed  him,  let  there  be  found  a  man  [as  well  in  a  tithing]  where 
there  is  much  population,  as  in  a  tithing  where  there  ia  leee,  either  to  ride 
or  go  (uoleas  there  be  need  of  more)  thither  when  moat  need  la  and  aa  they 
all  have  appointed." 

In  our  traoslation  we  have  inserted  the  words  between 
brackets,  believing  that  the  original  has  lost  the  correspond- 
ing twa  of  Snre  /eo^Stm^e :  the  Latin  text  has  indeed  "  de 
duabus  decimis  unus  homo,  ubi  magis  popiUus  sit,"  but  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  or  with 
the  general  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  word  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws ;  in  those  of 
Eiidniund  (king  from  940  to  946]  first  appears  the  territorial 
*htmdred.'  In  those  of  E^dgfir,  however,  who  reigned  from 
959  to  975,  the  system  seems  to  have  attained  a  complete 
organization.    We  have  now  the  hundredes-man,  the  tear 
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-tSing-nun,  and  the  coUective  hundred,  which  appears  as  a 
court  giving  judgment  (E^iidg^,  cap.  iii.  p.  258,  cap.  vii, 
p.  261),  and  meeting  for  that  purpose  once  in  the  month. 
That  Uieae  are  territorial  diviaionB  u  perfectly  clear  from  cap. 
vii.,  vhore  it  is  directed  in  what  manner  the  tmclr  of  stolen 
cattle  ia  to  be  punned  from  one  hundred  into  another.  From 
this  time  forth  we  hear  comparatively  little  of  the  mt^gburh, 
though  in  case  of  an  aggravated  riot  within  a  town,  accom- 
panied with  death  to  eight  persons,  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  alayers  are  held  responsible  with  their  lives ;  but  this  law 
(,£^5efred,  cap.  vi.  p.  2S7),  seems  to  refer  to  brawls  between 
the  Anf^o-Sarons  and  the  Danish  invaders,  and  serves  only 
to  prove  the  miserable  disorder  to  which  the  land  was  at  that 
period  exposed. 

There  remains  but  one  point  on  which  we  intend  to  enter 
here ;  that  is,  the  character  of  the  Witena  Oemdt,  assembly 
of  coundllors,  or  parliament.  A  generous  desire  to  carry  the 
foundations  of  a  liberal  system  of  policy  to  the  ^thest  an- 
tiquity, has  led  many  writers  on  our  constitutional  forms  to 
attribute  their  origin  to  the  free  spirit  and  personal  independ- 
ence of  oar  Germanic  ancestors,  and  to  find  the  germ  of 
our  popular  representation  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  diminish  the  credit  of 
those  institutions,  when  we  reject  the  supposition  as  perfectly 
gratuitous.  It  could  never  have  arisen,  save  through  total 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Anglo-Saxon  society, 
and  confusion  of  totally  distinct  periods  in  their  history. 
Ori^nally,  no  doubt,  the  Saxons  governed  themselves ;  at  a 
later  time,  the  king  aud  his  councillors,  wUan,  governed  them, 
at  least  for  all  such  matters  as  are  within  the  competence  of 
a  high  court  of  pariiament.  That  in  the  county  courts  they 
continued  to  r^ulate  all  a&irs  of  local  interest  proves  no- 
thing ;  or  rather  it  proves  too  much,  and  points  out  the  real 
cause  of  confriuon  in  the  opponents  of  Uie  view  we  take.  In 
the  county  court  the  freemen  appeared  in  person,  and  made 
such  regulations  as  were  thought  advisable  for  the  district ; 
hut  it  is  not  even  asserted  that  the  whole  body  of  the  firemen 
appeared  in  the  wifena  gemdt,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
totally  new  element,  viz.  that  of  representation,  is  without  the 
slightest  groimd  in  history.    In  fiict,  representation  is  utterly 
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at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Germanic  racefl,  and  ts 
excluded  by  the  very  freedom  to  which  it  ia  bo  uncritically 
attributed:  those  only  could  he  represented  who  were  in- 
capable  of  personally  taking  part  ia  business:  that  is,  the 
vnrd  by  the  guardian,  the  child  by  the  parent,  the  wife  by 
the  husband,  the  unfree  by  the  lord,  the  sdcman  by  him 
within  whose  sdcn  or  privileged  district  he  was  settled.  All  ■ 
that  belonged  to  none  of  these  classeB  were,  during  all  the 
historical  periods  of  the  Saxon  rule,  certainly  excluded  from 
any  such  privilege  as  that  of  electing  or  being  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  strength  of  Uie  popular  power 
was  felt  in  a  negative,  not  positive  action  upon  the  governing 
body :  the  people  were  by  far  the  strongest  armed  force,  and 
the  conviction  of  this,  even  if  not  worthier  motives,  kept  the 
ruling  body  from  enacting  oppressive  laws.  Moreover,  where 
tradition  is  very  full  of  life,  and  the  customary  unwritten  law 
suffices  for  almost  all  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  there  ia  no 
great  maif  in  afforded  for  multiplicatiou  of  statutes.  A.  oa>- 
tain  communion  is  of  course  necessary  between  governors  apd 
governed,  and  this  the  clergy,  the  sheriffi  and  the  rieher 
landowners,  all  of  whom  must  have  been  comitet,  amply  sup- 
plied. The  process  upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  was  to  send 
it  down  into  the  several  districts,  and  there  the  royal  officers 
took  an  oath  of  the  people  that  they  would  observe  U ;  a 
course  which  directly  excludes  the  conception  of  representa- 
tion, and  consequent  enactment  erf*  the  taw  by  the  people 
themselves.  Where  the  deputies  of  the  people  make  laws, 
promulgation  is  the  only  requisite  formali^ :  the  obligation 
to  observe  the  law  is  contained  in  the  mandate  of  the  rejwe- 
sentaHves  who  make  it;  in  short,  in  the  full  theory  of  repre- 
sentation, the  people  have  themselves  been  the  makers. 
Proof  of  what  we  have  advanced  respecting  the  promulgatioo 
of  new  laws,  and  the  binding  the  people  by  oath  to  their  ob- 
servance, is  furnished  in  an  enactment  of  king  Ejadweard  the 
elder.     (§  8.  p.  164-5.) 


"If  any  disregard  this,  aod  break  his  oath  and  bis  'wed,'  which  all  the 
nation  has  giveo,  let  him  make  '  bot '  as  the  doombook  may  teach." 

Again,  ^^elst&n  IV.  (p.  220-21} : 
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"  (br  tfan  tie  <(■  tKu  •%  «&  weild  ■]  Va  borgu,  symt  mile  olerhafeae  1  tbro- 
cenB  tie-  Bar  gcsealdc  VKrou." 

"  because  the  oaths,  and  the  pledges,  and  the  borrows  have  all  been  dbrc' 
gardcd  and  broken  through,  which  there  were  given." 

jfiJSelst&n  V^  the  Judida  Chitatu  Lumdoaia,  opens  with 
the  foUowmg  proem  (p.  229) : 

"  This  is  the  ordinance  which  the  bishops  and  the  reeves  belonging  to 
LoodoD  hare  ordained,  and  irith  'weds'  coDflrmed,  araong  our  'frith- 
gegiMma,'  as  well '  eorlish '  as  *  cMu-Jish,'  in  additioB  to  the  dooms  «hidi 
were  fixed  at '  Greatanlea,'  and  at  Exeter,  and  at '  Thuoresfeld.'  " 

It  ifl  true  that  thia  may  be  called  a  private  Act,  ia  some 
Boit ;  bat  what  was  dooe  in  one  case  we  may  be  sure  was 
done  in  another,  and  if  the  bishops  took  oath  and  pledge 
amoag  their  *  frithgegildas '  in  London,  the  royal  officers  did 
no  doubt  1^  same  in  the  oounties.     Again  (§  5,  p.  237) : 

"  And  also  that  every  one  shall  help  another,  as  it  is  ordained,  and  by 

'weds 'confirmed if  he  aught  of  this  neglect,  which  stands  ioonr 

imilb^  and  we  with  our  '  weds '  harve  confirmed." 

The  most  important  passage,  however,  is  the  following  (§  10. 
p.  239) : 

"That  all  the 'witan' gave  their 'weds'  all  together  to  the  archbishop 
at '  Thwiresfeld,'  whenj£lfeah  Stybb  and  Brihtnotb  Odda's  son  came  to 
meet  the  '  gemAt '  by  the  king's  command  ;  that  each  reeve  should  take 
the  'wed'  in  his  ownabire;  that  Ihey  wonld  aU  hold  the  'frith'  as  king 
.£ttwMBB  aad  his  'witan'  bad  caanselled  it,  first  at  '  Greatanlea,'  and 
a^UK  at  £xeter,  and  afterwards  at  Feversham,  and  a  fourth  time  at '  Thun- 
resfeld,'  before  the  archbishop,  and  all  the  bbbops,  and  his  '  witan,'  wbont 
the  king  himself  Dsmed,  who  were  thereat ;  that  those  dooms  should  be 
observed  which  were  fixed  at  this  '  gemdt,'  except  those  which  were  there 
befbre  done  away  widi ;  which  was  Sondajr  marketing,  and  that  with  full 
and  tarDB  witness  any  one  might  buy  ont  of  port." 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to^ve  any  further  evidence  in  proof 
of  oar  assertion.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked  that 
a  return  was  made  to  the  king,  accepting  the  bill  sent  down 
by  him :  in  .<¥!^lst.  ii,  p.  2 16,  we  have  such  a  document,  of 
which  the  commencement  and  conclusion  are  as  follows : 

"  Karissime,  Episcopi  tui  de  Kanda  et  omnia  Cantescyre,  Thaini,  Comi- 
tes  etVillani,  tibi  Domino  Karissimo  suo  gratias  agunt,  i^uod  nobis  de  pace 
nostra  pnecipere  voluisti,  et  de  commodo  nostro  quarere  et  consulere,  quia 
magnom  inde  nobis  est  opus,  divitibus  et  paupcribas. 
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"  Et  hoc  incepimiu  quanta  diligenti*  potoimni  uixilio  tapknlmm  (i.  e. 

witaiw)  eomm  qaos  ad  hob  miiuti;  etc.  etc." 

Then  foUow  several  of  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of 
Oreatley  (i.  p,  199,  etc.],  and  the  whole  document  closes  with 
these  words : 

"  Precamar  Domine  niiseiicordiani  tuani,  ai  in  boc  scripto  altemtnim 
tit,  vel  mmis  vel  minus,  ut  hoc  emendari  jubets  Becundom  velle  tnom.  Et 
aoa  devote  panti  anmua  ad  omnia  qDK  nobis  pnecipert  velia,  quM  nnqnain 
aliqaateoua  implere  valeamua." 

The  cit^  of  London  equally  invited  the  assistance  of  the  long 
and  his  officers  in  the  fonnation  of  their  '  fritfagilds,*  as  ap- 
pears from  vol.  i.  p.  239 1 

"  And  let  it  not  be  denied  nor  concealed,  if  out  lord  or  any  of  our  reevea 
ihoald  Buggeet  to  ua  any  addition  to  our  '  fritt^ilda/  that  we  mil  joyfnlly 
accept  the  aame.  aa  it  becomea  ub  all,  and  may  b«  advantageoiu  to  na." 

In  ecclesiastical  matters,  especially  at  the  later  period  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  the  king  and  the  principal  cleigy  appear 
to  have  constituted  a  sufficient  council,  without  admixture  of 
laymen.  But  the  clergy,  it  is  evident,  always  were  a  moat 
important  element  in  the  popular  councils,  in  which  they  dis- 
chaiged  the  same  offices  as  the  heathen  priests  had  formerly 
done  in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people ;  and  when  we 
examine  the  signatures  to  some  of  the  documents  drawn  up 
in  these  witena  gemots,  we  shall  at  once  permve  how  pre- 
ponderating an  influence  thej'  exerted  throu^  their  very 
numbers  alone ;  for,  according  to  our  view,  the  meeting  of  the 
tffiian  was  never  very  numerous :  when  Eaduuini,  of  North- 
umberland, called  his  councillors  together  to  debate  upon 
no  less  a  subject  than  the  introduction  of  Christiani^,  it  ap- 
pears from  a  speech  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  gm6t,  that 
it  was  held  in  a  room.  And  so  again,  three  centuries  later, 
DuQStan  met  the  witan  of  all  England  in  an  upper  floor  of  a 
house  at  Calne,  to  settle  almost  as  great  a  change  in  the 
church.  Now  we  cannot  believe,  especially  in  the  latter  case, 
that  the  buildings  were  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  conse- 
quently we  take  the  signatures  to  any  solemn  Anglo-Saxon 
document,  drawn  up  at  Christmas  or  Easter,  to  be  in  fact  a 
very  sufficient  representation  of  a  gem^t  or  meeting  of  the 
witan. 
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Aa  for  the  memben  of  the  council  itself,  and  the  mode  of 
their  nominatioQ,  they  8i>pear  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Idng,  arbitrarily.  A  paaaage  already  dted  speaks  of  the 
wttan,  whom  the  king  himself  namtd,  "  beforan  $£m  arce- 
"  biscope  -f  eallam  ^m  bieceopan  -j  hia  witum,  iSe  se  cyng 
"  ailf  namode,  ISe  ^ron  w^ron "  (p,  240) ;  and  a  few  such 
peraons,  together  with  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  their 
chapters,  abbots  and  a  portion  of  their  brothertiood,  royal 
botlera,  carvers,  chamberlains,  treasurers  and  marshalls,  king's 
messengers,  sherifEs  and  borough-reeves,  would  amply  make 
tip  any  number  which  we  can  conceive  to  have  been  gathered 
together  in  a  getiuit  of  the  vritan.  These  nominated  council- 
Ion  were  probably  called  by  wril,  and  if  not  king's  officers  or 
clergymen,  were  such  as,  &om  their  wealth  or  knowledge, 
might  have  laid  claim  to  tliose  distinctions.  Their  existence 
is  the  final  proof  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
whole  internal  oi^anization  of  England,  and  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  the  once-powerful /ree  men  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  king,  tlie  clergy  and  the  court. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  laws  themselves  must  close  here  { 
not  because  we  think  we  have  exhausted  the  questions  of 
interest  which  they  surest,  but  because  time  and  space  can- 
not be  afforded  to  work  out  more  than  we  now  indicate.  The 
enor  of  a  bu^,  troublous  day  like  ours  is  to  despise  the  bis- 
toiy  of  institutions,  and  the-  steps  by  which  they  have  from 
time  to  time  been  brou^t  into  the  tbrms  in  which  we  now 
find  them  to  exist.  A  corresponding  and  usually  contempo- 
rsneous  error,  is  to  dignify  antiquity  beyond  its  merits ;  to 
value  knowledge,  which  Scorn  its  rarity  has  cost  much  pains 
to  compass,  beyond  its  just  deserts,  and  to  mistake  what 
ought  only  to  be  means,  for  ends.  The  study  of  antiquity 
is  really  valuable  thus  far  only,  when  it  suppUes  the  key  to 
the  history,  the  laws  and  language  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  and  are  called  to  labour,  and  reveals  the  principles,  whose 
concealed  operation  has  moulded,  and  yet  does  mould,  the 
national  chmncter  of  peoples.  The  mere  possession  of  lan- 
guages which  other  men  do  not  possess,  however  creditable 
to  the  industry  of  the  Unguist,  is  of  little  more  importance  to 
the  world  than  the  skill  of  the  juggler,  who  unerringly  threw 
peas  through  tiia  eye  <^  the  needle.    When  the  power  which 
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that  knowledge  givea  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  elucidatioD 
of  the  law  and  history  of  our  native  countiy^  it  rises  at  once 
from  the  rank  of  an  idle  amusement,  to  that  of  an  organ  of 
immeaaurabte  importance.  Mr.  Thorpe's  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  edition  extant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
because  Mr.  Thorpe  is  the  best  scholar  that  ever  yet  undei^ 
took  to  edit  them. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots 
in  the  history  of  the  late  "  Record  Commission ;"  not  all  the 
useless  folios,  which  were  paid  for  by  the  coiuiby  at  more 
than  twenty  times  their  weight  in  gold,  can  for  skill  of  exe- 
cution or  utili^  compare  with  this  one  work ;  and  this  will 
remain  an  honourable  monument  to  future  times  of  our  culti- 
vation of  the  national  antiquities.  Had  it  remained  alone, 
and  all  the  rest  been  swept  away,  posterity  might  have  justly 
decreed  a  laurel-garland  to  the  Association  whose  patriotisna 
was  proved  by  such  a  legacy :  its  predecessors  may  yet  cause 
ourchildren  to  doubt  thewisdomof  Buchajudgment.  We  are 
content,  however,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  not  further 
to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead  Commission ;  enough  for  us 
is  the  shame  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula and  Turkey,  we  are  the  only  country  in  Europe  which 
does  not  at  this  moment  possess  a  commiasion  comprising  the 
most  learned  men,  for  the  collection  and  elucidation  of  the 
materials  for  National  History.  Nay,  more,  rather  than  have 
another  such  commission  as  the  last,  overloaded  witii  mini- 
sters of  state,  or  idle  aristocrats,  and  numbering  at  most  some 
three  or  four  men  of  literary  distinction  among  its  member*, 
we  would  submit  to  that  shame,  and  eay,  "  Better  no  ma- 
chinery at  all,  than  such  machinery!"  We  are  willing 
that  praise  should  be  enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  due; 
and  therefore  we  do  earnestly  thank  those  members  of  the 
Commission,  be  they  who  they  may,  who  on  Mr.  Price's  de^h 
appointed  Mr.  Thorpe  to  revise,  correct  and  continue  his 
work.  That  this  was  no  easy  task  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  aware  in  what  condition  the  sheets  were  left  by  Mr. 
Price,  and  how  slowly  and  reluctantly  even  the  most  distin- 
guished merit  is  permitted,  by  ignorance  in  high  places,  to 
make  any  change  in  what  ignorance,  ever  full  of  ambiance, 
has  sanctioned.    We  have  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make  yet 
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frith  this  generation,  lor  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  it 
deals  ¥rith  all  the  institutioDB  and  the  men  who,  properly 
efaeriBhed  and  supported,  might  nut  only  earn  natioDal  credit, 
hot  mcreaae  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment.  We  have 
yet  this  wide  and  melancholy  Bubject  to  retom  to.  What 
we  ask  now  of  our  readers,  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  vote  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  public  money 
yearly  to  certain  so-called  national  estabhshments,  is  this, 
"Do  they  know  how  the  money  they  vote  is  spent?"  "Do 
they  imagine  that  the  representatives  of  England  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Republic  of  Letters  are  to  be  found  in  those  establish- 
ments?" "Even  if  found  there,  in  what  situations  are  they 
found  ?"  We  shall  not  much  longer  submit  to  be  outstripped 
by  foreign  nations  in  8cienti6c  and  intellectual  pursuits,  our 
capacity  for  which,  if  only  fairly  treated,  is  no  whit  inferior 
to  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  time  is  coming 
ncpdly  on,  when  to  hold  even  the  keys  of  the  present  will 
require  possesion  of  the  keys  of  the  past,  and  crude  guesses 
at  principles  of  law,  commerce  and  government  must  give 
way  to  a  sinentific  knowledge  of  the  springs  which  through 
all  ages  have  regulated  their  national  developments.  What 
ia  now  to  stand  between  the  cold  imitator  and  tfae  equally 
cold  deapiser  of  antiquity  in  ^e  Church  and  in  the  State  ? 
One  thing,  and  one  thing  only, — the  knowledge  how  the 
etem^  spirit  has  been  ever  reproduced  in  alt  its  varying 
forms:  the  clear  insight  into  principles,  the  possession  of 
ivfaich  is  the  sole  safeguard  against  the  selfishness  and  mean- 
ness of  Actions. 

There  are  two  editions  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  book ;  one  in  a  large 
ft^  volume ;  the  other,  to  which  our  references  have  been 
made,  in  two  handsome  royal  octavos,  of  great  thickness. 
Whether  the  government  have  ordered  these  books  to  be 
sold,  we  do  not  know,  having  seen  neither  advertisement  nor 
notice  of  their  existence.  We  hope  that  they  are  accessible 
to  those  who  would  purchase,  and  at  a  reasonable  price ;  for 
books  of  this  character  a  government  has  no  right  to  expect 
entire  remuneration.  The  execution  of  the  work  merits  the 
highest  praise ;  nor  can  we  give  it  higher  than  in  saying  that 
it  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  its  author's  reputation.  That  we 
difler  here  and  there  &om  Mr.  Thorpe  on  trifling  points  of  detail 
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signifies  Uttle^  and  indeed  where  we  do  bo,  it  Ib  with  much  dis- 
tnut  of  our  own  judgment.  The  text  (which  is  accompuiied 
throughout  by  a  literal  English  translation)  is  fimned  &om  a 
careM  collation  of  all  the  mauuBcripts  known  to  exist :  several 
new  readings  have  thus  been  introduced,  which  clear  away  pre- 
vious difficulties ;  enactments  appear  in  thoBe  volumes  which 
have  never  seen  the  hght  before.  The  old  I^atin  versions  have 
been  retained  in  the  second  volume,  subject  to  the  correctioii 
of  the  editor's  own  more  acctunte  translation  t  iUuBtrations 
from  the  law  of  the  continental  Teutons,  many  of  them 
owing  to  Mr.  Price's  diUgence,  are  thickly  scattered  through- 
out the  notes ;  while  Mr.  Allen's  ready  friendship  and  love  of 
■dence  has  supplied  some  most  valuable  matter,  particularly 
in  eluddation  of  what  are  called  the  Ijaws  of  Henry  the  Pirrt  *. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Monuments  comprise  those  early  Pceniten- 
tials  to  which  we  owe  much  of  the  Canon  Law,  and  which  have 
been  till  now  the  objects  of  incessant,  yet  fruitless  search,  or 
reverential  pilgrimage,  to  many  an  ardent  spirit  in  Germany 
and  France.  To  crown  the  whole,  both  parts  are  supplied 
with  indexes,  concordances  and  a  glossary,  such  as  we  rarely 
meet  with  in  books  of  our  time.  And  having  said  thus  much, 
we  shall  allow  ourselves  one  critical  growl,  if  it  be  but  to  keep 
up  our  charter  as  Reviewers.  The  sole  blemish  to  die 
book,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  ugly,  senseless  character  miscalled 
Anfflo-Baxim,  and  which  seems  retained  solely  for  the  -pur~ 
pose  of  deterring  people  from  studying  the  language  out  of 
which  their  own  grew,  or  of  rendering  books  so  dear  as  to  b« 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  purses.  Against  this,  with  all  other 
remnants  of  antiquarian  chaxlatanerie,  we  most  earnestly  and 
emphatically  protest,  as  very  childish  and  very  mischievous. 


*  Hr.  Allen,  roanjr  of  whoie  admlnble  dl>qul>ilian>  on  polnu  of  biilorlcal  and 
coiutitiitlanti  IniarMt  haTe  bMn  given  to  the  world  anaajrnioiiilr,  own  it  to  Um- 
Mlf  >nd  hi*  cDunli;  to  collect  and  republlib  hit  worki ;  cipecUllf  >t  hii  '  Bii« 
end  Growth  of  the  ltay*l  FrerogatiTe '  It  na«  not  la  be  procured  uiTe  by  chenee, 
■Dd  U  an  axtraTBgant  price. 
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TkotighU  on  the  National  Debt.    London^  1B59. 

Of  all  branches  of  political  science,  that  which  is  most 
immediately  and  certainly  interesting  to  the  communis  it 
Finance.  Aa  we  have  seldom  much  fear  of  being  conquered  or 
invaded,  and  have  now  no  apprehension  of  being  enslaved  by 
a  standing  army,  it  is  chiefly  through  finance  that  foreign 
policy  and  militaiy  eatablishments  affect  us.  Even  the  do- 
mestic administration  is  regarded  chiefly,  by  the  great  mass 
of  householders,  as  it  acts  upon  local  rates  or  general  taxes. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  men  in  general  think  too  much 
of  what  directly  afiects  their  pockets,  and  too  little  of  what 
affects  in  other  ways  the  state  of  society.  StiU,themoet  phil- 
anthrophic  philosopher  will  not  pretend  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifierence  to  him  whether  he  pays  50^  annually  in  taxes  or 
\(Xd. ;  norwill  prudent  and  benevolent  men  be  indifferent  as 
to  the  deduction  which  taxation  is  to  cause  &om  the  provi- 
sion which  they  make  for  their  children. 

The  amount  of  taxes  which  we  pay  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  the  public  annual  expenses ;  by  the  amount  of 
chai^  to  which  ne  are  subjected  by  the  debts  incurred  in 
former  years ;  by  the  degree  in  which  we  defray  the  pubhc 
e^wnses,  through  taxes  raised  upon  ourselves,  or  through 
new  loans,  requiring  a  smaller,  but  a  permanent  levy  of 
taxes;  by  the  provision,  if  any,  which  we  make  for  dis- 
charging former  debts.  It  is  principally  to  the  last  three  of 
these  considerations,  and  to  others  which  branch  out  of  them, 
that  we  now  desire  to  direct  public  attention. 

We  will,  in  the  first  instance,  limit  our  inquiiy  to  that 
which  is  pursued  hj  the  author  of  the  tract  before  us, 
namely,  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  pay  off  any  part  of  the  debt  contracted  during  war  ? 
Public  opinion,  and  not  public  opinion  only,  but  Uie  opinion 
of  statesmcB  and  philosophers,  has  undergone  many  reT<^ 
lotiona   within  our  memory  in  regard  to  the  Natioital 
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Debt.  It  is  cerUia  that  the  inalienable  tiitkimg /imd,  wliicfa 
was  in  our  youth  the  idol  of  politicians,  has  gone  entirely  out 
of  fashion ;  the  opinion  that  a  fund  of  this  sort  ou^t  to  be 
sacred  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  not  only  when  the  revenoe 
exceeded  the  expenditure,  but  when  it  I^  a  deficiency  to  be 
provided  by  loan,  was  long  ago  modified  into  an  apfHvbation 
of  a  sinking  fund  in  peace  only,  the  result  of  a  surplus  re- 
venue ;  the  resolution  to  malDtain  a  givoi  amount  <^  sorphus 
revenue,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  has  been  broken 
down  into  a  resolution  so  to  apply  only  such  amount  cf  aor- 
plus  as  may  h^pen  to  exist ;  and  of  late  years,  if  we  atay 
collect  opinions  from  fiM^ts, — the  views  of  statesmen  frcHn 
thdr  actions, — it  has  been  held  unadvisaUe  to  reduce  the 
debt  at  aU ;  for  there  has  been,  in  &ct,  no  sni|du8  where- 
with to  reduce  the  debt,  but  a  deficiency,  whereby  it  has 
been  necessarily  increased.  For  the  last  four  years  we 
have  had  a  defident  revenue ;  it  is  almost  certain  Uiat 
we  shall  be  in  the  same  condition  in  this,  the  fifth  year; 
and  alUiough  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequo*  has 
made  by  taxation  an  addition  to  the  revenue,  it  is  by  no 
means  manifest  that  it  will  in  all  years  be  equal  to  the  poma- 
nent  and  ordinary  expenditure,  stUl  less  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  extraordinary  expenses  ;^surplus  for  the  re- 
duction of  debt  it  is  certain  there  will  for  many  years  be 
none.  Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr.  Baring  have  admitted  that 
Lord  Monteagle*a  system  must  not  continue ;  but  even  that 
which  their  recent  measure  has  substituted,  leaves  us  liable 
to  the  necessity  of  new  loans,  not  only  on  the  occurrence  <rf' 
unforeseen  expense,  but  under  an  unfavourable  fluctuation  of 
revenue. 

Now,  granted  that  the  extreme  opinion  in  favour  of  the  re- 
demption of  old  debt  by  a  sinking  fond  is  wrong,  is  it  neces- 
sarily, we  ask,  to  be  admitted,  that  new  debt  may  be  pni- 
dentiy  incurred  without  limit ;  or,  if  not  without  limit,  then 
what  is  the  principle  of  limitation  ?  We  have  surely  a  ri^t 
to  expect  that  ministers  will  answer  these  questions.  Be- 
tween the  strictness  of  1786  and  the  recklessness  of  1839, 
there  must  surely  be  some  point  at  which  our  financial  sy- 
stem may  be  wisely  fixed. 

A  great  deal  of  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  solid 
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fiiutnoe  by  pUiu  of  jbuutce,  aceo^uuiied  by  voluminons 
tobies  to  iUnatrete  their  toleration  luider  Tarious  circum- 
atuiocs.  We  want  none  <^  these ;  but  aurely  it  a  not  too 
nmch  to  oak  that  our  finances  shall  be  managed  upon  some 
principi*.  If  it  be  admitted  that  an  iomienae  sinking  fund, 
say  of  twenty  miUions^  would  be  an  unnecessary  evil,  shall  we, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  have  an  annual  loan  of  twenty  miUiona 
dunng  peace  ?  Ot,  what  shall  be  our  intermediate  point  ? 

We  putout  of  the  question  the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund 
darii^  war,  and  we  are  not  now  conuderiag  the  machinery 
of  a  ainlfing  gmd  and  its  cmamianoneni ;  we  assume  that  the 
fund,  if  any  there  be,  consists  of  a  real  surplus  oi  revenue, — 
bc^cmd  alt  expenditure  ordioaiy  or  extraordinary.  And  then, 
we  ask,  are  we  to  etuusre  a  surplus, — a  bare  surplus,  a  sur- 
plus of  any  given  amount,  or  a  surplus  bearing  any  given 
proportion  to  the  debt  ?  Are  we  to  q>ply  it  to  the  payment 
of  debt^  and  how  ?  Or,  if  we  take  no  care  to  provide  a  sur- 
plus, are  we  to  ensure  an  equalify  ?  or  may  we  tolerate  a  de- 
ficiency for  any  given  number  of  years,  or  to  any  specified 
amount? 

These  questions  have  been  answered  in  an  endless  variety ; 
a  slight  Ustoiical  retrospect  of  opinions  and  facts  will,  per- 
haps, assist  us  towards  a  true  and  safe  reply.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  carry  back  our  view  even  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  ^stem  of  finance  which  Mr.  Pitt  established  iu  the 
interval  firom  1784  to  1793,  'between  bis  appointment  to 
office  and  the  commencement  of  the  war,  may  be  shortly  stated 
thus :  The  revenue  was  to  exceed  ihe  ordinary  expenditure 
1^  a  surplus  or  tinkingjwtd  of  one  million  annually,  and  by 
the  accumulations  of  this  fund,  that  is,  by  the  amount  of 
revenue  set  &ee  by  its  purchases  of  stock.  For  any  new  an- 
nual charge,  the  result  of  a  &eab  loan,  a  provision  was  to  be 
made  by  taxation  or  otherwise.  Extraoidinary  expenses  of 
no  large  amount  were  to  be  de&ayed  by  the  levy  of  tempo- 
my  taxes.  But  if  any  permanent  annuities,  or  annuities  ex- 
tending hejoioA  forty-five  years,  were  created,  then  a  special 
mnlriiig  fimd  was  formed  by  the  levy  of  new  taxes,  calculated 
{by  the  application  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capital)  to  extin- 
gidsh  that  new  debt  (or  an  equal  amount)  within  forty-five 
years.    The  original  miUioa  and  these  separate  sinking  funds 
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were  to  operate  in  war  aa  well  aa  in  peace ;  but  it  was  a  part 
of  the  plan  (originaU^  au^^^ted  hy  Mr.  Fox)  that  the  sink- 
ing fund  might  be  lent  to  government  when  it  should  have 
occasion  to  raise  money  by  loan ;  the  same  process  of  making 
provision  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  being  followed  as  if 
the  money  were  lent  by  strangers.  We  shaU  have  occanon 
to  show  hereafter  how  this  arrangement  differed  from  a  stop- 
page of  the  fimd  in  time  of  war. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  ViVt  did  incur,  and  did  defray  by 
taxes  levied  for  four  years  only,  certain  extraordinaiy  ex- 
penses in  the  period  of  peace  to  which  we  refer*.  In  order 
to  make  up  his  million,  Mr,  Pitt  had  to  impose  a  few  trifling 
taxes.  It  was  manifestly  his  plan  to  take  the  same  courae 
if  there  should  be  thereafter  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue ; 
and  the  sinking  fund  was  made  a  permanent  and  peremptoiy 
charge,  second  only  to  the  interest  on  the  debt.  However, 
no  such  occasion  arose ;  the  prosperity  of  the  country  pro> 
duced  a  surplus  beyond  aU  ordinary  expenses  and  beyond 
this  appropriation,  and  in  1792  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  take  ofi*  a  small  portion  of  taxes.  But  be  only 
so  used  onB-hd^  of  his  surplus,  the  remainder  being  added, 
not  permanently,  but  for  that  year  onlyt>  to  the  ainlnng 
fund.  It  is  a  remarkable  foct  in  the  history  of  par^ 
opinions,  that  Mr.  Fox  censured  Mr.  Htt  for  teekii^  pqpn^ 
larit^  bg  repeo/tt^  taxei,  instead  of  taimg  the  wUer  oourse 
ofqppiyv^  the  whole  mrpiua  to  the  reduction  of  debit. 

With  a  view  to  matters  that  will  arise  preseutly,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  explain  here  the  consolidated  fund,  as  established 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1767'  l^i^  ^^<1  consists  of  the  whole  jwrmo- 
neat  revenue  of  the  country,  and  constitutes  the  security  (rf* 
the  public  creditor;  after  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  ainVing 
fund,  when  it  existed,  was  the  next  charge.  All  casual  re- 
ceipts not  otherwise  appropriated  are  also  carried  to  it ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  all  permanetU  charges,  that  is,  the  civil 

■  In  (be  debate  of  May  15,  ISIO  (FuL  Deb.  liv.  166),  Lord  Jcbo  RoraeU 
aflimed  that  Mr.  Kit  met  the  expeiun  of  the  Nootka  Smmd  unuinent  b;  a  new 
loan.  ThU  u  Mrely  a  miftake  :  that  tin  praruioa  wm  made  h  we  kaie  itated, 
appears  Irani  Pari.  HiiL  ixviiL  1003. 

t  Aa  addition  of  60«,000L  wu  made  to  the  dnkingAind  In  ibt  jtu  1793.  In 
the  aubteqaenl  yiauv  «f  war,  SOO.OOOJ.  wu  annwdljr  foted,  kit  wbtdk  then  «•« 
ccttainlj  do  reaion. 

t  FaiL  Hlat.  iziz.  Sfl. 
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list,  a  great  vuiety  of  allowanceB,  and  other  payments  which 
are  granted.^  H/e  or  in  perpetvitp,  and  not  subject  to  an- 
nual revision  by  parliament,  are  defrayed  out  of  it ;  the  sur> 
plus  remains  at  tiie  disposal  of  pariiament ;  tlte  deBcieucy,  if 
any,  is  made  good  out  of  the  yearly  supplies. 

It  was  alv«ys  intended  that  there  should  be  a  surplus  of 
this  fimd ;  and  it  has  been  usual  to  anticipate  the  surplus  by 
granting  certain  sums  in  each  year  towards  the  supply  to  be 
taken  ont  of  the  consolidated  fund.  The  expense  o£  the 
army,  navy  and  (Mrduance,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscellane- 
oos  dril  services,  were  in  Mr.  Pitt* s  system,  as  in  all  modem 
times,  belbre  his  time  and  since,  granted  annually  by  parlia- 
ment, and  these  constituted  the  supplies  of  the  year,  and  were 
kept  entirety  separate  from  the  consoUdated  toad,  except,  as 
above  stated,  in  the  case  of  deficiencies  made  good,  or  of  sur- 
jJus  applied  (by  act  of  parliament]  to  the  service  of  the  year. 
Great  alterations  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  the 
division  o[  civil  services  between  the  omsolidated  Amd  and 
the  supplies;  for  many  years  last  past,  the  tendency  has  beoi 
to  bring  as  much  as  possible  into  the  mppUet,  in  order  to 
preaerve  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  annual  control. 
Whether  the  apportionment  between  the  annual  and  the  per- 
manent chains  be  now  made  upon  aound  principles,  and 
consistently,  may  be  a  question ;  but  we  shall  not  discuss  it 
now. 

Mr.  Pitf  s  ways  and  means  in  time  of  peace  consisted,  in 
addition  to  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  of  the  annual 
taxes*,  that  ia,  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which  were  voted  an- 
nually for  the  some  purpose  of  parliamentary  control,  and  of 
the  lottery,  and  also  of  Exchequer  bills ;  but  as  these  wer^ 
in  ordinary  times,  paid  off  and  issued  one  year  under  an- 
other, to  tJie  same  amount,  tliey  are  usually  excluded  from 
general  statements  of  finance. 

At  tliis  time,  the  propriety  of  paying  off,  in  time  of  peace, 
some  part  of  the  debt  incurred  in  former  wars,  was  univer^ 
sally  admitted.  Without  going  into  further  detail,  it  is  fit  to 
explain  that  Mr.  Pitfs  million  was  not  to  accumulate  at 


*  TboE  Minin't  taxea  now  con^l  al  Uod-tax  (the  p 
deemed),  and  ceiUio  portiaiu  or  nudt  uid  lugu  dudo. 
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compound  interest,  bejrond  a  period  calculated  at  about 
twenty- seven  years  (but  liable  to  be  shortened  by  a  &11  of 
stocks),  and  that  each  one  per  cent,  iimd  was  to  cease  when 
its  own  proper  loan  bad  bem  paid  off*.  The  {mnciple 
was,  to  limit  the  chat^  of  each  loan  to  fortf-fire  years — a 
principle  upon  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say. 

We  refer  very  slightly  to  the  operations  of  the  war ;  the 
expense,  as  everybody  knows,  was  enormous ;  the  fiinding 
system  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  so  as  entirely  to 
supply  the  expenditure,  for  Mr.  Pitt  commenced  a  plan,  car- 
ried much  further  by  his  successors  (we  are  speaking  of 
the  whole  period  of  war,  1793-1815),  of  raising  a  consider- 
able  sum  annually  by  war  taxes. 

But  the  ministers  soon  b^an  to  relax  in  ^e  ^plication  of 
these  war  taxes  to  current  services ;  loans  to  a  considerable 
amount  were  made  chargeable  on  these  taxes  ;  that  is,  first, 
upon  an  estimated  surplus  beyond  the  sum  applicable  to  the 
service  of  each  year,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  whole  produce 
in  time  of  peace  f.  This  was  the  provision  witb  respect  to  the 
increased  assessed  taxes  and  income  tax,  imposed  by  Mr. 
I^tt }  and  in  1  SO?  J,  and  other  years  of  the  renewed  war,  cer- 
tain loans  were  charged  upon  the  war  taxes  levied  in  that 
war§,  but  without  any  provision  for  redemption,  other  than 
the  general  provision  of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  at  first  attempted  to  act  upon  Mr.  Fox's 
clause  II,  but  abandoned  the  intention  at  the  su^iestion,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  moneyed  men,  and  he  was  not  uiged  to  it  by 
the  author  of  the  clause.  During  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  adequate 
provision  was  uniformly  made  for  the  new  chtsge  created, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  generally  of  the  succeeding  mini- 

*  Aa  the  identiljr  nt  the  loiiii  cesird  n  toon  u  Ibcf  were  fonded,  there  wh  a 
defect  in  Ihii  praviiian ;  bat  details  are  now  unneceuiry. 

t  Act)  3S  Geo.  III.  c  10,  KCt  90-103  ;  3»  Geo.  111.  e.  13,  lecL  1!0-I. 

t  TbU  WM  the  jetit  of  Ihal  remarknble  "  plKD  of  Snance,"  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Lord  Henry  Felly.  It  is  nnnecetury  to  go  into  it,  ai  it  aevti  took  cSbd, 
and  u  il  auumed  for  in  bailt  a  rtgular  tcalt  i/  eipmditun  thTorngkout  tkt  tear. 
A  principal  feature  of  it  wu,  to  mortgage  the  war  taiei  aucmniely,  by  certain 
portloni  in  eicli  year,  for  a  peiiod  of  IwcItc  yein,  and  then  to  pay  withjn  tint 
period  the  intereit  and  principal  of  the  loam  charged  thereon.  Thia  was  done  in 
1807  only.  For  the  deficiency  in  the  war  laiei  occsiioned  by  Iheae  luccenira 
approprialioni,  nppttvtnlary  loam  and  additional  taiei  were  to  be  railed. 

5  See  SSOeo.  III.  IS.  and  Acit  recited.  After  the  peace  a  permaneot  proridea 
waa  made  for  the  charge  of  the*e  loans. 

II  Pari  HiM.  1793,  iix.  SfiS.      . 
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sters,  though  the  successive  modiBcatioos  of  the  Binkiug  fund, 
and  various  financial  operations  to  which  it  is  unnecesuaiy  to 
advert  now,  make  it  impossible,  without  great  and  useless 
detail,  to  explain  the  whole  process  by  which  the  finances 
were  brought  to  the  situation  in  which  they  stood  at  the  ead 
of  the  war,  by  which  time  the  capital  of  the  debt  had  been 
augmented  from  238,000,000*  to  nearly  eight  hundred,  the 
annual  charge  from  6,825,000  to  nearly  thirty  millions,  and 
the  revenue  from  about  fifteen  millions  to  fifty,  exclusive 
of  Ireland,  which  produced  about  four.  The  sinking  fimd 
was  increased  from  1,620,000/.  in  1793,  to  more  than  fifteen 
millions  in  1819,  when  the  expenses  of  the  war  (always  ex- 
cepting the  half-pay,  pensions  and  other  charges,  constituting 
what  has  been,  not  very  judiciously,  called  the  Dead  Weight) 
had  altogether  ceased ;  the  fioances  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land had  been  consolidated,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  permanent  system  of  peace  finance. 

The  sinking  ftind  had  undergone  some  important  modifica- 
tions. In  1802  the  pld  million  sinking  ftmd  of  17S6,  and 
the  various  one  per  cent,  iiinds  created  during  the  war  under 
the  Act  of  1792,  were  consolidated  into  one  fund,  which  was 
calculated  to  pay  off  the  whole  debt  then  existing  within  the 
period  of  forty-five  years,  until  the  end  of  which  period  no 
relief  fit>m  taxation  would  be  derived  through  the  sinking  fimd. 
In  1813  a  new  consolidation  took  place,  and  a  plan  was 
adopted  of  restoring  to  the  sinking  fimd  the  gradual  principle 
whkh  originaDy  belonged  to  it,  but  which  was  destroyed,  as 
to  a  great  portion  of  the  fiind,  by  the  plan  of  1802t.  But 
a  new,  and  in  our  opioion  questionable,  principle  was  intro- 
duced, when  the  portion  of  the  fiind  which  had  attained  its 
ynfl^imim  Under  the  new  rule  was  not,  as  of  course,  to  cease 
to  operate  at  compound  interest,  but  Parliameat  was  from 
time  to  time,  though  certainly  within  prescribed  limits,  to 
take  from  the  iVud  what  should  be  wanted  for  the  charge  of 
new  loans.  And  this  scheme,  in  attempting  to  cure  depart- 
ures from  Mr.  Pitfs  original  and  simple  principles,  beat  all 


*  Thu  i*  eicluriTC  ofunfuDded  debt. 

f  The  inking  fdnd  itu  to  be  deemed  to  have  done  iti  part  In  reipect  of  esch 
loan  u  loon  u  an  nnounl  of  inlereat  equal  Co  Ibe  Inteteil  of  that  loan  bad  been 
Tcdcemed,  and  m  of  each  loan  in 
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others  in  complexity*.     We  shall  hare  occasion  to  mention 
it  again. 

It  IB  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  numerous  financial  op&- 
ratioDs  of  the  three  years  immediately  succeeding  the  war } 
in  this  period  considerable  sums  vere  raised  by  loans  of  va- 
rious sorts,  exceeding  in  amount  the  purchases  of  the  sinking 
fund.  The  deficiency  arose  from  the  insuffident  provisioa 
made,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  for  the  chai^  of  now 
loans,  and  from  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  since 
the  last  period  of  peace,  for  which  no  provimon  was  made. 
These  consisted  partly  of  half-pay  and  other  allowances  to 
persons  who  had  served  during  the  war,  and  partly  of  aug- 
mentations of  force  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  our  colo- 
nies ;  a  rise  in  prices,  and  in  the  scale  of  pay,  was  another 
cause.  The  whole  deficiency  was  enhanced  by  the  determina^ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  continue  the  property 
tax,  as  proposed  by  the  ministers,  for  two  years  after  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  in  1819,  notwithstanding  that  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  taxes  had  been  taken  ofi*  since  tiie 
peace,  over  and  above  the  property  tax,  which  produced  four- 
teen millions  and  a  half,  there  was  a  small  but  real  surplus 
of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure.  At  this  time 
the  annual  charge  of  the  debt  amounted  to  S9,829,000J. 
There  was  also  an  unfunded  debt  of  fifty-three  tnillious,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  inconte 
amounted  to  fifty-four  millions  and  the  expenditure  was  esti- 
mated at  fifty-two,  exclusive  of  the  sinking  ftind,  so  that,  dis- 
regarding any  provision  for  the  payment  of  debt,  there  was  « 
surplus  of  two  millionsf.  The  House  of  Commons  now  re- 
solved that  there  should  be  a  real  surplus  of  five  millions, 
applicable  to  the  payment  o£  debt,  to  accumulate,  as  beforoj 
at  compound  interest ;  that  is,  they  resolved  to  appropriate 
five  millions  annually  and  the  interest  saved  thereby ;  and 
to  raise  the  surplus  to  this  amount,  new  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  about  three  millions  Were  imposedj. 

*  Amongtl  alher  cbaugei,  (be  nu  of  tbe  linking  Aind  lo  be  attoched  to  each 
loui  wu  (lured.  Il  wuto  be  one  pei  cenL  on  go  much  of  a  loan  u  might  be  equal 
10  the  linking  fund  of  the  T^^i  ■"*' '"  ■  greMer  proportion  for  (be  eiceu.— S3 
Qeo.  III.C.3S. 

t  Pint  Report  of  Finiace  Coamictec,  1S19,  p.  4;  and  tee  Rewluliont  tt  the 
Home  of  ComiDoiu,  June  T,  1SI9 1  PerL  Deb.  iL  884  and  913. 

1  On  fereign  wool,  nult,  Britiib  apirite,  tobMCO,  coflk*  and  caco^  («»  •■>d  p*pp>i> 
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llus  oecasioD,  now  twm^  years  ago,  is  the  last  (prerioua 
to  the  year  1840)  od  which  it  was  proposed  to  increase 
the  revenue  by  taxatitm.  The  machineiy  of  the  sinking 
fund  was  not  at  this  time  done  away,  so  that  the  accounts 
continued  for  some  time  longer  to  exhibit  a  hrge  nominal 
■inking  itind  on  one  side  and  a  loan  on  the  other ;  and  in 
1819  and  1820  a.  pari,  and  in  1821  and  1822  the  whole  of 
this  loan  was  taken  from  the  sinking  fund,  ou  the  principle 
of  Fox's  clause. 

These  loans  were  made  necessary  by  repayments  to  the 
Bank  of  £n^and,  and  reductions  of  unfunded  debt,  which 
occasioned  no  substantial  addition  to  the  pubUc  burthens. 
In  1822  the  "  dead  vieight "  scheme  was  adopted*,  of  which 
the  merits  and  demerits  have  been  sadly  misunderstood ;  it 
is  enongh  to  say  here,  that  it  was  a  scheme  for  equalizing, 
over  a  period  of  forty-fiTe  years,  the  great  but  gradually  de- 
creasing chai^  of  naval  and  militaiy  pensions,  and  charges 
of  like  nature  arising  out  of  the  war.  By  thus  dividing  the 
burthen,  and  of  course  throwing  a  part  of  it  over  years  to 
come,  a  portion  of  annuel  revenue  was  set  &ee,  and  it  became 
potmble  to  make  a  reductiou  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
two  millions  anDuaIlyt>  If  this  plan  had  been  adopted  be- 
fore it  had  been  determined  to  have  a  real  sinking  fund,  of  five 
milliona,  ariaing  out  of  surplus,  it  would  have  been  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  old  system  of  finance,  which  author- 
ized the  extension  of  the  charge  of  war  over  forty-five  years ; 
but  after  it  had  been  resolved,  all  former  considerations  and 
regulations  set  aside,  to  have  a  bond  fide  surplus  fund  of  re- 
demption, and  to  support  it  by  new  taxes,  this  was  an  operose, 
and  we  must  say  unworthy  method  of  departing  fi-om  that 
resolution,  with  a  view  to  reduce  again  the  taxes  which  had 
been  bo  lately  augmented  %•  1^^  effect  of  the  plan  was  to  re- 
duce the  real  sinking  fund,  exclusive  of  its  accumulations,  to 
three  millionfl,  or  less.  In  1822  the  interest  of  the  five 
per  cent,  stocira  was  reduced,  whereby  an  annual  charge  of 
t,400/KX)^  was  saved,  and  a  fiulher  reduction  of  taxes  was 
effected  $. 

*  Ukr  1>  PirL  D«b.  liL  2S0.  t  On  ult,  hides,  etc 

X  A,  aeaiij  umllu  opinion  wu  ^ven  b;  Ihe  FiQUice  Comlnittee  of  IStS. 
Fonlh  Kraott,  p.  SS-tS. 
I  In  mJt. 
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This  was  the  last  year  of  Lord  Bezley,  and  it  is  due  to 
him  that  we  should  state,  that  in  his  last  budget*  be  pro- 
mised a  surplus  of  five  millions.  The  clear  surplus,  realized 
in  1822,  exceeded  his  estjmatet. 

About  this  time  two  considerable  alterations  were  made  iu 
our  financial  system,  aflfeddng  chiefly  its  practical  operation. 

By  the  law,  as  it  had  stood  since  1 787>  when  the  consoU- 
dated  fund  was  established,  a  deficiency  in  that  fund  at  ihe  end 
of  any  quarter  was  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  supplies  of  the 
year,  and  would  of  course  alter  the  proportion  between  ways 
and  means  and  supply,  and  occaaitm  a  general  deficiency. 
By  an  act  passed  in  181 7  J,  it  was  provided  that  any  de- 
ficiency should  be  met  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  for 
the  special  purpose,  and  in  addition  to  all  other  authorized 
issues,  such  biUs  to  be  diarged  upon  the  consolidated  fund 
of  the  ensuing  quarter.  The  Bank  was  empowered  to  ad- 
vance money  upon  these  bills,  and,  we  believe,  has  unifbrndy 
made  this  advance.  This  provision  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
venting the  derangement  of  the  general  finance  of  the  year 
by  the  casual  occurrence  of  a  deficiency  in  the  consolidated 
fund,  or,  in  other  words>  of  the  ordinary  revenue ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  makes  the  government,  in  one  more  instance, 
dependent  upon  the  Bank  of  En^and,  and  the  Bank  opera- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  dependent  upon  the  casual  wanta  of 
government. 

The  other  act  passed  in  1819§,  at  the  au^eation,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Mr.  Huskisson,  The  object  was  to  make  available 
the  accruing  receipts,  or  (as  it  is  technically  styled]  the  grow- 
ing produce  of  the  consolidated  fund,  which  being  strictly 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  dividends  and  other  perma- 
nent services,  due  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  could  not  be 
used,  but  lay  idle  in  the  Exchequer  until  required  for  these 
services.  It  was  now  enacted,  that  Exchequer  bills,  already 
authorized  to  be  issued,  might  be  made  out  and  deposited  in 
the  Tellers*  chests  in  the  Exchequer,  there  to  Ue  without  inter- 

•  lalj  1,  18S2.     Pari.  Deb.  *1L  1411. 

f  Surplui,  u  BUUd  In  Ibe  yeirljr  ■ccounti X4,9IS,00S 

Add  Ihe  bkluce  oT  repaymenl*  for  pablic  worki,  which  Inmodetn 
practice  it  eicluded  bota  the  acconat SSt.MIO 

'  De*d  Weight,' paid  more  thaa  real  charge 819,000 

£a,D9 1,000 
t  S7  Geo.  III.  c  48.  f  SB  Oco.  IIL  cap.  IB. 
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est,  and  correspooding  sums  might  be  taken  out  of  the  chest 
and  applied  to  current  services.  These  deposit  bills,  how- 
ever, and  the  defiriency  bills  together,  were  not  to  amount  to 
more  than  six  millions.  This  act  was  passed  for  one  year 
only,  continned  for  a  second  and  a  third,  and  then  dropped ; 
— probably  because  deficiency  bills  being  issued  in  every 
quarter — as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  when  a  deficiency 
bad  oDce  occurred  and  had  not  been  supplied — answered  the 
purpose,  or  at  least  left  no  room  for  this  operation. 

We  now  come  to  the  budgets  of  Mr.  Robinson,  whose 
celebration  of  the  national  prosperity  still  resounds  in  our 
ears,  and  whose  extensive  reduction  of  taxes  made  him  for 
a  time  the  most  popiUar  of  Chancellors  of  the  Elxchequer.  On 
commencing  hie  administration  he  found  a  surplus  of  five  mil- 
lions* applicable  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  there,  according  to 
the  plan  of  1819,  he  ought  to  have  left  it ;  but  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dead  weight,  the  apparent  surplus  was  raised  to 
seven  millions,  or  rather  more ;  and  all  beyond  five  millions, 
thus  artificially  estimated,  was  accordingly  used  in  repealing 
assessed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  rather  more  than  two  miUions. 
Nearly  a  million  further  of  reduction  was  added,  as  it  would 
appear,  gratuitously. 

The  revenue  continued  to  flourish.  In  1623  and  each 
subsequent  year  of  his  administration,  that  is,  in  1834,  1825 
and  1826,  Mr.  Robinson  repealed  taxes ;  the  whole  estimated 
amount  of  the  repeal  in  his  time  being  twelve  millionsf.  Cer- 
tainly, the  grounds  upon  which  these  reductions  took  place 
in  each  year  were  not  very  solid.  Casual  receipts  were  taken 
as  revenue ;  the  resources  of  future  years  were  anticipated  on 
speculative  estimates ;  in  no  case  did  the  reduction  proceed 
upon  the  basis  of  an  actual  m;erage  recent,  which  was  the 
BOimd  principle  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

•  It  wu  reailf  rii  in  1822,  but  the  effect  of  the  repral  of  taiea  in  that  year  had 
ogt  been  complete);  Tell. 

t  In  1S23     .     .     .     .£3,300,000 
1BS«    ....     1,787,000 

1835  ....    3,146,000 

1836  ...     .        600,000 

8,673,000 
See  Ht.  Robinion'*  speech,  ISlh  March,  1S36,  p.  47,  and  App.  4.    In  18S4  tbete 
wu  a  suing  by  the  reductioa  of  the  fiiur  per  cenU.  t»  three  aiid  a  luUf. 
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It  is  impouible  to  review  the  four  budgets  of  Mr,  Robin- 
son, or,  iudeed,  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  finance  miniBtere, 
from  181&  to  1826,  without  remarking  that  there  was  a 
lamentable  want  of  steadiaess  and  of  sound  principle.  Thia 
defect  appeared  in  the  contradictory  proceedings  respecting 
the  application  of  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  and  in 
the  repeal  of  taxes  when  there  was  no  ascertained  and  durable 
surplus.  But  it  is  fair  to  Mr.  Robinson,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing and  gratifying  in  itself,  to  observe,  that  although  the  re- 
ductions were  calculated  to  diminish  the  revenue  by  nearly 
nine  millions*,  the  actual  diminution  was  little  more  than 
three  millions.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  much  of  this 
difTerence  is  owing  to  the  increased  consumption  oecauoned  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  iaty  on  the  particular  article,  or  generally 
by  setting  free  income  which  had  been  required  for  taxes. 
T^e  fact  affi)rds  a  strong  proof  that  the  selection  of  articles 
for  reduction  was  judiciously  made,  and  that  there  really  was 
a  sound  principle  whereon  to  reduce  taxation,  though  it  was 
not  upon  that  principle  that  the  measures  of  government 
were  based. 

Still  we  conceive  it  to  be  demoustrable,  that  even  with- 
out adverting  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  the  repeal  of  taxea 
went  too  far ;  and  what  happened  in  1626  (the  last  year  <^ 
Mr.  Robinson's  administration)  illustrates  the  neoeaaity  ol 
an  extensive  mai^n.  In  1825  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
£51,769,000.  In  1826  (though  a  reduction  of  about  £600,000 
only  was  made  in  that  year,  and  this  had  not  fiill  operation) 
the  same  revenue  was  £49,625,000,  a  di&rence  of  more  than 
two  millions.  And  it  baiqiened,  that  in  this  same  year  182fij 
there  was  an  increase  of  expenditure  by  more  than  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  Mr.  Can- 
ning opened  his  one  budget  in  1827,  he  found  a  real  surplus 
of  only  £650,000t;  which,  eveb  by  the  help  of  the  dead 

*  S«e  Repon  of  Committee,  IBIS,  p.  16. 

t  Sunilui I.Stfl.OOO 

Balnnce  of  dead  weight  .     1,580,000 

/«S6,000 
Slrictlf,  ■  liirllier  deduction  of  iClO0>OOa  should  be  made  for  ■  repajrmeat  on  lil- 
ver  e^D,  bul  everj  yeu  lequlree  aome  a4(utliDent  t>(  thit  tort.    We  hUtrn  tbe 
Comndttee  of  ISiB,  in  excluding  (lie  whole  (reauctioD  at  the  detd  wei^t;  but  it 
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w^ht,  reached  only  £3,236,000,  thui  fldling  •liort  of  the 
anldiig  fund  by  £2,764,000.  Mr.  Cuming  lUted  the  cue 
faiHy,  and  did  not,  by  any  mgenioua  method  of  framing  the 
■ceoonta,  seek  an  excuse  for  repetdiog  taxes.  He  was  obliged, 
on  the  contrary,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  unfunded  debt. 
lUa  year,  18S7*  afforded  the  last  instauce  of  a  boirowed 
nnkiiig  fimd.  When  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Canning's  year  aS- 
fiaded  the  laat  instance  of  a  borrowed  sinltipg  fund,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  he  approved  of  that  system.  His  new- 
ness in  financial  office  obliged  him,  and  the  reaaonable  hope 
of  an  improvement  justified  him,  in  adopting  a  pui-^ff  budget. 
We  are  confident,  that  had  he  lived  another  year,  his  aim 
would  have  been  aimpUcity  and  solidi^. 

In  thia  year,  1827,  the  surplus  fairly  stated  was  under 
£300,000*.  Mr.  Goulbnm,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
oheqiio',  now  did  away,  very  properiy,  the  compUoation  of 
the  dttfld-weight  scheme,  and  carried  an  act,  by  which  the 
Bioldng  Aind  was  to  conaiit  of  three  millions  only.  In  the  next 
yew  it  was  provided,  that  the  sums  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion t£  debt  should  be  the  annual  surplus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure, whatever  it  might  be,  thus  abrogating  not  only  the 
machinery  of  the  sinking  Aind,  but  all  tyittmatk  reduction 
of  debt.  But  although  Mr,  Goulbum  did  not  appr^priata 
way  ewtaio  aunt  to  the  sinking  fimd,  he  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  pvliament  to  keep  up  an  average  aurplua  of  three 

In  the  next  year  the  finaneea  had  assumed  a  more  fitvour- 
•bls  aspect;  ^  surptuB  of  1828  was  nearly  four  millionsi 


rough  (brty-llTc 
A  further  de- 
I  oughl  to  be  nude  trom  Ibi*  and  (oraitt  lurpliuea,  for  ■  rcMon  finl  pmnted 
ont  to  the  CommJHee  bj  Hi.  UerrleL  Certain  Hft  raanilUt  (which  araonnMd  in 
ibcK  ;ean  to  £30,700,000)  were  paid  oat  of  the  rinklng  fund.  Properly  onl;  lh« 
eiceu  of  annuit;  beyond  Inteieit  ought  to  h*Te  been  la  cbajged. — Sti  CtmaitUt, 
I818,f>.  S». 

*  Appuent  lurplua  .    .    .     1,131,000 
Excew  ofadTancei     .    .       5SS,000 
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and  apwnrds  of  £2,600,000  were  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  over  and  above  wliat  was  derived  from  the  expiring  dead- 
weight acbeme.  In  1829  the  Exchequer  bills  issued  by  Mr, 
Canning  in  1 827  were  funded ;  and  in  that  year  the  apparent 
and  real  surplus  may  be  said  to  be  the  same,  and  it  was  now 
£1,700,000*.  But  Mr.  Goulbum  began  to  imitate  his  pre- 
decessor,  and  took  off  taxes  to  the  extent,  afler  allowing  for 
some  new  impositions,  of  more  than  three  millionsf,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  two  millions. 
Even  this  estimate  went  no  further  than  the  current  year, 
after  which  his  reductions  would  have  full  effect,  and  the 
continuance  of  even  that  reduced  surplus  would  become  a 
matter  of  very  doubtful  speculation ;  and,  owing  to  consider- 
able cUminution  of  expense  beyond  Mr.  Qoulbum's  own 
estimate,  raised  the  actual  surplus  of  1830  to  nearly 
three  millions  { ;  but  this  included  more  than  two  millions  of 
beer  duty  and  other  expiring  duties,  amounting  altogether,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Chmlbum's  successor^,  to  the  whole  of  the 
surplus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  of  the  four  per  cents, 
occasioned  a  saving  of  about  £800,000 ;  and  thus,  with  thii 
excepHon,  Mr.  Goulbum  may  be  said  to  have  handed  over 
the  revenue  to  Lord  Althorp  without  any  surplus — certainly 
without  the  surplus  of  three  millions,  which  it  had  been  hii 
declared  intention  to  reserve.  It  is  to  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  beer,  cyder  and  leather, 
was  calculated  to  produce  an  increase  of  revenue  in  other 
articles,  not  only  from  the  increased  consumption  of  beer, 
the  principal  ingredient  in  which  still  remained  subject  to 
duty,  but  from  the  expenditure  of  the  income,  saved  to  in- 
dividuals, in  other  taxed  articles.    We  find,  accordingly,  that 


£1,7  11,0m 
t  Prindpdl;  tbc  beer  ux.—  See  Ht.  Goulbuni'a  Speech,  N.  S.,  txiii.  lOt. 
t  Income,  1830      .    .    .    50,056,000 
Expenditure    ....     47,14!,0aO 
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a  considerable  increase  took  place  on  malt*  in  1831  and  fol- 
lowing y^ars ;  such,  however,  as  to  afford  an  inadequate  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  old  duties. 

Lord  Althorp  estimated  the  surplus  at  no  more  than 
£300,000 ;  but,  nevertheless,  proposed  the  repeal  of  certain 
taxes,  and  the  imposition  of  others,  calculated,  on  the  balance, 
to  reduce  the  revenue  b;  more  than  £400,000  f.  The  House 
rejected  many  of  Lord  Althorp'a  suggestions ;  but  he  finally 
effected  reductions,  which  Mr.  Porter  estimates  at  nearly  a 
million|.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Goulbum  had  been  im- 
provident, but  neither  of  these  ministers  thus  recklessly  in- 
vited a  defiinency.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  revenue 
of  the  year  1S31  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  by  £700,000$, 
yet  the  finance-mimster  ventured  even  now  to  repeal  taxes 
to  more  than  that  amount  || ;  and  upon  the  re-appearance 
of  a  small  surplus  in  1832^,  occasioned  partly  by  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  and  partly  by  a  diminution  of  expense,  he 
ventured,  in  1833,  to  take  off  another  million  of  taxes,  or 
rather,  taxes  of  which  the  repeal  would  cause  the  loss  of  a 
million.  The  income  of  1833  fell,  but  not  proportionately 
to  this  reduction ;  and  a  considerable  (though,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  temporaiy)  diminution  of  expense  produced  a 


t  Turea  lo  be  ukeo  off 

4,080,000 

Cawing  >  lou  at  .    . 

3,170,000 
8,740,000 

Netlou.   .    . 
■b.  II,  1831.     Put.  Deb.,  0.  3»4. 

jE430,00O 

1  Tun  taken  off     .     . 
Newtu«    .    .    .    . 

l,B88,OO0 

827,000 

Nellsu      .    . 

£961,000 

{  iDcotne,  1831       .    .    . 

46,4J*.00O 
47,123,000 

Deficiency    . 

£090,000 

11  AecoidinB  to  Porter  £747,000,  principally 
^  Ineoow,  1S33      .    .    . 

on  candle.. 
40,988,000 
46,373,000 
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larger  nirpluB  id  that  jtar* ;  hereupon  Lord  Althorp  strw^ 
off,  in  1834,  a  million  and  a  lialf,  if  not  two  nuUionst' 

In  1835,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  became  Chancdlor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  although  he  had  still  a  suipluat,  refrained  al- 
most entirely  from  reduction^,  because  he  contemplated  the 
charge  of  the  West  India  CompeDiatioD  Loan  (of  which 
hereafter).  But  vhen  be  found  that  the  surplus  of  1835 1) 
equalled  that  of  18S4,  be  gave  up,  in  18S6,  anotfawmiUion^. 
Still  the  revenue  was  in  that  year  so  unusually  productive, 
BB  to  produce  a  surplus  of  more  than  two  milUons**,  notwith- 
standing the  West  Indie  Loan  and  other  new  charges. 

It  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  the  increase  of  revenue,  in  apitc 
of  the  repeated  repeal  of  taxes,  and  the  continuance  of  a  Bat» 
pluB  from  I83S  to  1836,  did  not  unnaturally  tempt  Chanoel- 
loTB  of  the  Exchequer,  who  professed  to  be  carelesa  about  re- 
ducing debt,  to  seek  popularity  by  reducing  taxes.  But  Lord 
Althorp  and  Mr.  Spring  Rioe  "rode  a  willing  horse  to 
death."   In  those  five  years  they  reduced  taxes  to  the  amount 


Suipitu    .     .    ,    Cl,9l3,»00 
Lord  Althorp  proc«eded  on  ■  (urpliu  calcnUlcd  to  My,  which  WM  gnUer.     For 
•OHM  pucpOKJi,  the  fiiuncisl  year  now  cndi  lo  Jpril;  but  wc  prefer  the  lucoftbe 
year  ending  ilk  Janay  (Tcry  nearly  corrapondlng  with  Qie  ordinary  yew),  ht- 
cauK  all  the  detailid  icconnti  are  mide  up  to  that  period. 

t    Home  tax  and  olhert.     The  amount  is  ttaled  thu«  doubtfully,  becaue 

Porter'i   account  doe*  DOI  agree  nith    Lord  Althorp'*  Speech,  ut.   49S. St* 

Mr.  Barbig,  S 18,  m  thtjthbing  in  tkt  Sanagi'  Bank  JcctMttl. 

X  Income,  1834      ....     4e,aOB,OaO 

Bipeoditure 44,001,000 

SurplUi      ....    £1,«OB,000 
f  There  wa*  a  reducDon  of  <ieD,DOO. 
II  Income,  1835  ....     4C,043,OOD 
Expenditure    ....    44,4S!,00a 

Surplua     .     .     .    <l,63t,0a0 
f  So  tayi  Porter,  turn  eSdal  documcDta.     Mr.  Spring  Rice  binuelC  ool* 
X563,l)00.— &t  uiin.  671. 

*■  Idc«m,  1830       .     .     .     48,702,000 
EipeDditnre    ....    4«,S7S,000 

Sluplua    .    .    .    £1,330,000 
The  rerenne  of  I83S  exceeded  that  of  183S  by  more  than  two  milliooa,  chieiy 
in  ifHiita,  malt  and  tea. 
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of  five  miUktiis.  The  improvideoce  of  these  reductioiu  now 
began  to'iqipear,  and  the  neceBsit;^  of  a  marffin  waa  strikingly 
illuatrated  by  what  happened  in  1837-  Notvrithitanding  Uie 
0oiinshing  revenue  and  large  surplus  of  1636,  the  budget  of 
1837  was  one  of  lamentation  and  apology*.  The  revenue  be- 
gan to  fail ;  political  occiurencea  caused  an  augmentation  of 
expense ;  and  at  the  end  of  1837  not  only  had  the  surplus 
altogether  disappeared,  but  there  was  a  deficiency  of  mor« 
than  j£600/X)0t>  making  a  difference  between  one  year  and 
the  following  of  nearly  three  millioDst,  and  demonstrating 
the  propriety  of  keeping  up  an  average  surplus  of  that 
amount.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  recent  deficiencies 
arose  altc^;ether  from  a  foiling  revenue.  From  1832  to  183/ 
the  fall  was  no  more  than  half  a  million  §.  The  deficiencies 
were  occasioned.  In  great  part,  by  an  augmented  expenditure  ||. 
But  a  wise  minister  foresees  and  provides  for  such  occaaional 
augmentations. 

In  this  state  of  a£foirs,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  professing  to  imi- 
tate the  course  adopted,  under  very  peculiar  cimunatances, 
by  Mr.  Canning  in  1627>  proposed  to  meet  the  defi<uency  by 

•  June  30,  ISST,  zuiriii.  1714. 

f  Income,  183T       .     .     .     40,4^5.000 

Expenditure    ....     47,130,000 

Deflciency  .     .    .      £699,000 
Pot  tlie  year  ending  Sib  July   1S37,  the  quarteily  ccTtiAcite  of  the  tnaturj 


tnoOBOttd  £1,209,000  of  lurplni.  For  that  coding  lOlh  October  a  deAclenc)'  of 
£S44,000,  witli  the  contequeat  anoouDceineDt,  that  w  mm  would  be  applied  to 
ibe  reduction  of  debt.    Every  lubiequeul  certificate  has  annouaced  a  deflcleney  f 


ig  dowD  to  July  1840,  ii  £1,304,000. 

:  Rotplui,  IB86    ....     1,130,000 
Deficiency,  1BS7    .     .     .        655,000 

Diniire&c*     .    .  £3,7SS,O00 

I  Revenue,  1S3B    .    .    .    40,088,000 

18ST    .    .    .    40,475,000 

Dinrence    .    .      X513,0O0 

II  Bxpcnditore,  1832   .    .    4«,373,IM0 

„  1837   .     .     47,130,000 

DiSbrence  .  .  £7G7,000 
Suiploe,  183a  .  .  .  019,000 
DeBeiency,  1837 .    .    .         055,000 
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aD  issue  of  Exchequer  bills;  in  other  words,  by  running 
further  into  debt.  The  deficiency  continued  through  the 
year  1838*;  but  instead  of  making  a  permanent  provision 
for  supplying  it,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  compelled,  1^  the  irre- 
sistible demand  of  the  country,  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  post- 
ofiice  revenue  of  one  million  and  a  half.  Independently  of 
the  post-office,  the  deficiency  of  16391  was  one  milUon  and 
a  half.  This  increased  deficiency  arose  entirely  firom  the 
augmentation  of  expense,  not  at  all  irom  a  diminution  of 
revenue.  This  fact  is  gratifying,  as  it  shows  that  our 
revenues  are  not  impaired ;  but  it  in  no  way  affects  the 
bearing  of  the  deficiency,  as  illustrating  the  necessity  of  a 
surplus. 

Having  now  sketched  the  history  of  our  finance  from  the 
days  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  those  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  let  us  endeavour 
to  collect  from  the  recent  practice  a  notion  of  the  finan<nal 
system  by  which  we  have  been  lately  governed^. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  specific  limitation  of  the  propor- 
tion of  public  burthens  which  we  still  impose  upon  the  time 
to  come ;  nor  is  any  provision  made,  either  of  any  specific 
amount,  or  bearing  any  specified  proportion  to  the  debt,  for 
reheving  us  Jrom  existing  burthens.  No  specific  sum  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  reduction  of  debt;  any  sum  by  which  the 
revenue  may  happen  to  exceed  the  expenditure  in  any  one 
year,  is  to  be  so  ^plied ;  no  pains  are  taken  to  keep  up  the 
revenue  to  any  given  point.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a 
plausible  ground  ibr  believing  that  the  surplus  will  continue, 
taxes  to  an  equal  amount  are  to  be  repealed.  To  justify  this 
expectation,  recourse  is  not  had,  as  in  former  times,  to  an 
average  of  three  years  or  five ; — the  produce  of  one  year  has 
been  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  of  estimate.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency,  it  is  to  be  supplied  by  an  increase  of  the  debt. 


Defldencf    .    .    £1,SI3,OOD 
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until,  finm  aa  iDCreased  productiveness  of  the  revenue,  or  a 
redaction  of  expenditure,  H  Bhall  disappear. 

It  is  obvious,  that  under  this  s^Btem,  if  system  it  be,  there 
is  scarcely  a  possibility  that  the  debt  will  be  materially  dimi- 
nished, and  a  very  considerable  probability  that  it  will  be  !n- 
oeased*.  Every  year  of  defidency  diminishes  the  revenue, 
bys  sum  equal  to  the  interest  of  that  deficiency ;  it  is  true  that 
when  there  is  a  anrplus,  it  i8,/or  one  year,  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  debt ;  ao  that  if  surplus  and  deficiency  to  the  same 
amount  were  to  succeed  each  other,  year  by  year,  the  propor- 
ticm  between  income  and  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  un- 
redeemed debt,  would  both  remain  unaltered,  or  rather  they 
vould  be  but  sli^tly  altered,  for  there  must  be  some  allow- 
ance  for  the  difference  between  buying  and  selling. 

We  have  here  supposed  the  expenditure  to  be  stationary : 
itisobvious,  that  under  this  system  anyoccasional  expense,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  chai^,  will  augment  the  deficieutT-, 
if  it  occur  in  a  year  of  deficiency  ;  and  if  it  occur  in  a  year 
of  surplus,  will  annihilate  or  diminish  the  surplus,  and  thus 
destroy  it  as  a  set-off  against  the  year  of  deficiency.  And  we 
are  justified,  by  what  has  actually  occurred,in  saying,  that  even 
if  that  extraordinary  expense  be  very  lai^e — equal,  perhaps,  to 
the  surplus  of  many  years — it  wiU  be  met  by  a  loan,  for  the 
annual  char^  of  which  no  provision  will  be  made. 

If  this  system  were  continued  from  the  end  of  one  war  to 
the  beginning  of  another,  the  new  war  would  commence  with 
a  revenue  less  than  that  with  which  the  old  war  concluded, 
and  a  permanent  charge  greater.  But  there  are  also  other 
results  to  be  contemplated.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
possible  occurrence  of  extraordinary  circumstances  increasing 
the  expenditure;  there  are  circumstances  aUo  under  which 
it  is  extremely  desirable  to  diminish,  or  put  in  jeopardy,  a 
portion  of  the  revenue.  A  tax  becomes  particularly  odious, 
or  some  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  some  branch  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  make  it  desirable  to  give  relief  from  a 
particular  tax.  An  immediate  deficiency  is  the  consequence. 
It  may  be  desired  to  reduce  or  commute  a  tax  by  way  of 


•  It  ii  bardly  necenaiy  to  i«y,  lliat  when  we  ipesk  of  debt  wa  allude  ralhet  to 
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experiment,  where  there  ia  a  hope  that  the  lessened  rate  of 
taxation  will  produce  an  equal  revenue,  or  the  commutation 
be  exactly  equivalent.  If  this  hope  be  disappointed,  there 
again  is  a  deficiency  of  revenue. 

There  is  another  incidental  consequence,  new  of  late  years, 
and  very  lately  the  object  of  much  attention.  The  fluctua- 
tions and  occasional  deficiencies  of  revenue  are  met,  as  we 
have  said,  by  loans ;  these  loans  are  generally  in  the  shape 
of  Exchequer  bills — a  species  of  security  which  is  lai^y  in 
use,  and  the  subject  of  speculation  in  the  moneg  mmicei. 
Reasonably  or  unreasonably,  fiiult  is  found  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exdiequer  who  issues  these  bills  more  largely, 
or  lees  largely,  than  may  suit  tiie  convenience  of  London  ; 
and  if  the  issue  be  huge,  the  inconvenience  is  felt  by  the 
State  itself,  inasmuch  aa  the  interest  of  the  bills  must  be  in- 
creased, or  they  will  come  back  inconvenientiy  to  the  Ejxche- 
quer.  A  remedy  for  these  evils  ia  found  in  another,  namefy, 
the  creation  of  a  new  permanent  debt.  Ia  addition  to  the 
pecuniary  chai^  brought  upon  the  government,  evety  one  of 
these  occurrences  occasions  embarrassment,  or  alleged  embar- 
rassment^ to  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  moneyed  and  trading  community.  Now,  though  it  may 
not  be  si^nitted  that  the  government  is  bound  to  manage  its 
finance  with  a  special  view  to  the  money  market  (except  aa 
its  own  interests  are  immediately  concerned],  it  must  be  ^ow- 
ed that  the  transactions  of  a  government  ought  to  be  so  simple 
and  so  steady  aa  to  afiect  in  the  least  possible  degree  the  in- 
terests of  individuals. 

Nobody  who  has  witnessed  the  occuirences  of  the  last  seven 
years  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  correctly 
described  the  modem  system  of  finance,  as  deduced  fixim 
those  occurrences ;  and  few,  we  beUeve,  will  hesitate  to  admit 
that  this  system  required  alteration,  lite  addition  recently 
made  to  the  revenue  is  calculated  only  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
That  addition  is  estimated  to  raise  the  revenue  to  £49,000,000, 
while  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  present  finance  year  is 
£49,400,000 ;  and  though  the  revenue  is  probably  not  over- 
rated, it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  expenditure  is  under- 
rated, so  that  the  deficiency  will  considerably  exceed  the  es- 
timate.   But  be  this  u  it  may*  Mr.  Baring  avowedly  adoptai 
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thoe  two  principiea.  First,  he  endeavours  to  bring  hia  in- 
come to  a  bare  average  equality  with  the  permanent  advancing 
expense ;  and,  secondly,  he  borravjt  the  amount  of  extraor- 
dinaiy  expenses,  such  as  those  occasioned  by  the  Canadian 
tumults  and  the  war  with  China. 

Little  argument  is  necessary  to  show  the  proprie^  of  what 
hu  been  called  a  margin ;  in  other  words,  the  necessity  of 
■ncfa  a  surplus  of  revenue,  beyond  the  ordinary  expenditure, 
ai  to  nuke  it  extremely  improbable  that  there  will,  in  any  one 
year,  be  a  deficiency.  To  effect  this,  to  ensure  that  the  lur- 
phu  shall  at  no  time  disappear  altogether,  a  surplus  should 
be  provided,  which  will  necessarily  he  in  some  years  so  con- 
sderable,  as  to  give  importance  to  the  question  how  it  ought 
to  be  appropriated.  Unquestionably  a  great  improvement 
win  have  been  efifected,  if  the  revenue  has  been  so  raised  as 
to  afford  an  annoal  surplus,  however  small  in  amount ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  average  surphis  will  be  sufficient  to 
avoid,  or  to  render  extremely  improbable,  the  occturence  of 
a  deficiency.  Upon  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions,  the  fluctua- 
tiona  are  so  great  as  scarcely  to  leave  us  safe  with  a  less  sur- 
phu  than  that  contemplated  by  Mr.  Goulbum  in  1 329,  namely, 
three  millioas.  By  that  amount,  as  we  think,  the  average 
mcome  ought  to  exceed  the  ordinary  expenditure,  in  order 
to  Kcore  UB  against  deficiencies  occasioned  by  temporary 
fluctuations  of  revenue,  and  occasional  augmentations  of  ex- 
pense. Exact  equality  between  income  and  expenditure  may 
be  sud,  practically,  to  be  impossible.  If,  as  we  say,  there 
should  never  be  a  deficiency,  there  must  alw^v  be  some 
sorpIuB. 

By  the  existing  law,  that  surplus,  be  it  more  or  less  in  any 
partknlar  year,  would  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt, 
and  would  annually  set  revenue  fi'ee  to  the  amount  of  about 
£100/XX> ;  very  little  certainly  in  proportion  to  our  charge  of 
twen^-nine  millions,  but  not  altogether  despicable  as  a  sink- 
ing fimd.  Still  it  is  not  on  the  principle  of  a  sinking  fimd 
that  we  now  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  this  surplus ;  it  is 
necesBary  to  prevent  our  getting  worse  and  worse  off,  and  to 
avoid  continental  embarrasBments  in  the  pecuniary  transac- 
tions  of  the  State.  In  point  of  feet,  the  surplus,  however 
dear  and  genuine,  has  »o^  of  late  years  been  always  applied 
I  2 
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to  the  reduction  of  the  permanent  funded  debt.  By  clauses 
in  Mr^  Goulbuni'a  Acts,  the  unking  fund  may  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills>  whether  these  charged  on 
supplies,  or  deficiency  hills.  Now  if  the  object  c^  a  suiplus 
is  only  to  prevent  or  remedy  financial  emburassments  at  the 
moment,  this  provision  is  not  objectionable.  The  purchase 
of  deficiency  bills  is,  in  &ct,  a  mode  of  supplying  out  of  sur- 
plus revenue  a  deficiency  which  has  occurred  in  a  former 
quarter.  And  in  like  manner  the  purchase  of  Exchequer 
bills  chaified  on  aids,  is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  mode, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  of  meeting  a^deflciency  in  the 
ways  and  means. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  the  present  law,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  our  principle  to  have  no  sinking  fund  that 
does  not  consist  of  real  surplus,  there  may  be  an  issue  to  that 
fund  when  no  surplus  exists.  The  sum  to  be  issued  to  Uie 
Commissioners  of  the  national  debt  in  any  one  quarter,  is  the 
fourth  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year ;  there  may 
have  been  a  surplus  in  the  year,  but  no  surplus  in  the  quarter, 
yet  a  fourth  of  the  yearly  surplus  must  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioners *,  Though  it  would  be  much  better  to  provide 
that  noUiing  but  exitting  surplus  should  be  applied,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  biUs  prevents,  though  by  an  operose  method, 
the  embarrassment  which  the  enactment  would  occasion.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  first  instance  in  which  deficiency  bills 
were  purchased,  it  was  not  to  prevent  embarrassment  in  the 
finances  of  the  State,  We  will  give  the  explanation  of  Lord 
Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  The  proceeding  had 
an  avowed  reference  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 

"  It  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Hoose  that  the  exchange  had  for 
a  long  time  been  against  this  country.  In  conaequence  of  tiiu  there  must 
be  a  considerable  draft  upon  the  Bank,  which  was  the  pivot  npon  which 
the  circulating  medinm  turned.  The  effect  of  this  draft  upon  the  Bank 
produced  a  pressure  upon  commerce,  and  persons  engaged  in  commerce 
required  bills  to  be  discounted.  If  the  Bank  refused  to  diMonnt.  then  the 
vfkfit  would  be  to  produce  a  great  and  unnecessary  pressure  upon  com- 
merce. The  course  which  the  Bank  had  pursued  had  been  not  to  with- 
hold the  usual  accommod&tioo  of  discountiDg.     It  was  essentially  uec«s- 
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tirj  ihat  the  Baok  Bhould  not  kIIow  its  aecoiitieR  to  iacreaie,  because  if 
they  did,  vhOe  the  drain  Temained  apon  them,  tbef  would  be  obliged  to 
cimtnct  the  circulating  medinm  of  the  conntiy,  which  he  need  hardly  add 
wodld  prove  of  the  greatest  iajury.  The  Bank  very  properly  had  taken 
care  that  the  secaritieB  had  not  increased  in  ita  hands,  but  at  present  secn- 
ritiea  had  increased ;  it  had  brought,  in  proporUon,  to  the  Bank  a  cerlun 
portioii  of  Bank  securities.  Hie  effect  of  this  caused  the  drain  to  act  upon 
the  ctrcolating  medium  of  this  country  graduaJly  and  fairly.  The  country 
had,  indeed,  felt  the  effects  of  the  drain,  but  it  had  not  been  of  that  sadden 
diaracter  which  in  fonner  times  had  produced  great  panics,  and  led  to 
Buch  disastrous  consequences.  He  would  then  state  hb  owu  course  with 
respectto  the  employment  of  the  surplus  funds.  At  the  commencement 
of  each  quarter  an  average  of  the  surplus  of  four  preceding  quarters  was 
taken,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  sum  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  in  the  sacceediog  quarter,  if  the  revenue  was 
not  manifestly  falling*.  Ihe  act  allowed  the  Commissioners  for  the  re- 
daction of  the  national  debt  to  apply  the  average  surplus  revenue  to  the 
pnrchsse  of  Exchequer  bills,  or  deficiency  bills,  as  well  as  stock ;  and 
unce  the  revenue  had  been  diminished  so  much  by  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
the  surplus  had  been  ^>plied  to  the  purchase  of  deficiency  bills  of  the 
Bank,  He  had  acted  in  this  manner  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of 
seenrifiea  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  and  althou^  the  plan  was  somewhat 
operoee,  the  effect  was  that  the  debt  was  not  reduced  unless  there  was  a 
real  surplus  of  revenue  f." 

Now  Tre  do  not  affirm  that  under  all  the  circuicBtaiiceB 
Lord  Althorp  did  wrong.  If  we  understand  his  laat  reason 
for  purchasing  these  bills,  it  is  that  which  we  have  already 
given,  namely,  to  remedy  inconvenience  arising  from  the  ap- 
]vopnation  of  a  by-gone  aurplus.  But  this  is  described 
rather  as  an  incidental  e£fect ;  the  principal  motive  was  to  re- 
pay to  the  Bank  a  part  of  the  advances  which  it  bad  made  to 
supply  deficiencies,  and  thus  to  enable  the  Bank  to  afford  a 
lai^ier  accommodation  to  the  public  at  a  time  of  commercial 
pressure.  We  greatly  disapprove  of  this  subjection  of  the 
finances  of  the  State  to  commercial  finance,  and  still  more  to 
the  operations  of  a  particular  body  of  bankers.  It  assigns 
fimdions  to  the  government  which  can  seldom  be  dischaiged 
with  advantage  to  the  State,  and  with  satisfiiction  to  the 
commercial  world,  and  may  often  make  that  necessary  for 
the  money  market  which  is  not  desirable  for  the  government 
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itself.  But  the  system  also,  at  times,  places  the  Bank  in  the 
situatioii  of  having  to  choose  between  the  government  and 
the  commercial  public.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  government 
accommodated  the  Bank  by  a  repayment  of  advances ;  it 
might  veiy  eaaUy  have  happened  that  government  had  it  not 
in  its  power  to  repay  this  debt.  If  there  had  been  no  dis- 
posable sinking  fund  {as  at  ihu  moment  there  ts  not).  Lord 
Althorp  could  not  have  made  the  repayment.  And  this  in- 
ability will  generally  be  coincident  with  the  necessi^ :  the 
same  stagnation  of  trade,  or  pressure  upon  the  money  market 
which  occasions  the  Bank's  desire  of  repayment,  is  not  un- 
likely to  impoverish  the  Exchequer,  and  make  the  repayment 
impossible,  or  impossible  without  special  and  expensive  mea- 
sures of  finance.  But  the  evil  goes  further;  if  the  pressure 
occurs  in  an  earlier  stage,  there  may  be,  instead  of  a  di£GcuIty 
of  repayment  to  the  Bank,  a  difficulty  of  advance  by  the  Bank. 
The  Bank  is  under  no  obligation  to  take  our  deficiency  bills, 
nor  could  any  obligation  enable  it  do  so  with  insufficient 
means.  We  are  thus,  as  Mr.  Hume*  has  lately  said,  depend- 
ent upon  the  Bank  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditor. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  entirely  concur  with  Lord  Althorp  in 
his  view  of  the  functions  of  the  Bank  itself,  in  reference  to  the 
circulating  medium ;  but  whatever  are  the  functiona  of  the 
Bank,  they  shotdd  be  exercised  freely,  and  neither  hamper 
the  government  nor  be  hampered  by  it  It  is  only  by  a  regu- 
lar and  constant  surplus  revenue  that  the  mutual  dependence 
of  the  government  and  the  Bank  can  be  avoided.  The  jeo- 
pardy in  which  the  Bank  ia  occasionally  placed  suggests 
another  question,  whether  the  public  money  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  quarterly  dividends  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  Bank  of  England  as  to  a  banking-house,  and  accordingly 
mixed  with  the  fiinds  of  their  trade.  The  Bank  does  not,  as 
bankera  usually  do,  undertake  the  receipt  and  payment  of 
money  in  consideration  only  of  the  use  of  it :  very  large  sums 
are  paid  for  management.  We  admit,  that  from  the  great 
proportion  of  the  quarterly  receipt  that  is  paid  away  immedi- 
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■telj,  and  the  great  number  of  accounts  that  are  kept,  for  the 
bosiness  not  only  of  dividends  but  of  transfers,  many  in 
small  sums,  the  Bank  could  not  be  expected  to  do  the  busi- 
ness without  a  special  and  large  remuneration.  But  as  the 
Bank  thus  acta  as  the  agent  or  trustee  of  the  government, 
rather  than  its  banker,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  better  that  it 
should  hold  this  money  in  trust  for  the  govemmeat  and  its 
creditors,  or  rather  as  an  official  and  responsible  department; 
one  effet^  would  be,  that  a  stoppage  of  the  Bank  would  not 
affect  the  dividends*. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that,  under  the  present 
ajBtem,  the  quarterly  issues  to  the  Bank  would  in  Act  be  not 
iasaea,  but  transfers  irom  the  general  Exchequer  account. 
In  respect  of  the  demand  of  specie  by  the  persons  entitled 
to  dividends^  the  Bank  would  be  precisely  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  now  is ;  that  is,  the  Baiik  would  be  under  an  obH- 
gation  to  pay  specie  to  ali  fund-holders  requiring  it,  being  at 
the  same  time  under  an  acknowledged  inabiUty  so  to  do.  If, 
therefore,  the  Bank  should  become  agent  instead  of  banker, 
the  responsibility  of  providing  specie  should  be  transferred 
to  the  government.  But  these  matters  belong  rather  to  a 
discussion  upon  the  ctBrrencj/. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  present  law,  the  surplus  ^pli- 
cable  (where  there  is  one)  to  the  sinking  fimd,  is  not  the 
surplus  existing  at  the  tiaoae,  but  a  surplus  calculated  retro- 
tptelwelt/  on  an  average.  This  was  enacted,  we  beheve^ 
under  an  ^prehension  (hat  the  surplus  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure could  not  be  ascertained  xmtil  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apply  the  whole  yearly 
surplus  at  once.  But  appropriation  of  what  has  no  existence 
it  surely  a  greater  evil.  We  conceive  that  it  would  be  pos- 
uble  to  apply  the  actual  quarterly  surplus,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  ttds  should  not  be  the  surplus  of  the  consohdated 
fund,  after  sat^fying  as  well  a  proportion  of  the  annual  par- 
liamentary grants  as  the  permanent  chaiges.     It  is  true  that 

*  A  compUcKted  urwigemeiit  now  eiiiti,  in  order  (o  ^Te  la  Iba  go*cnim*Dt  ■ 
■taira  ot  the  kdnnUgc  iridiig  fr<»ii  dindend*  UQcUuDed:  it  would  be  enj  to 
mike  a  diflfeient  snd  equBllj  beneflcisl  ■rrBngemciiL  On  the  ch«r«rter  in  whkh 
Um  Brak  leeelTW  and  payi  the  dividaodi,  IM  the  debate  ef  17»1  in  PhL  Hiit. 
nrtU.  1881|  and  xslz. 
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this  surplus  is  not  precisely  commensurate  vith  the  Buiplus 
of  income  over  expenditure ;  there  may  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
ways  and  means,  or  an  extraordinary  expense.  But  the 
power  of  applying  tlie  sinking  fund  to  the  purchase  of  Ex- 
chequer bitU  may  be  used  in  such  cases,  and  it  ought  to  be 
used  in  none  other.  If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the 
depoHt  bilk  were  abandoned  only  because  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  deficiency  bills,  it  would  seem  that,  as  the  con- 
stant surplus  would  render  the  latter  umiecessary,  the  former 
might  properly  be  revived.  They  would  effect  a  saving  of 
interest  upon  the  balances  accruing  in  the  Exchequer  from 
quarter  to  quarter. 

In  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said  of  the  desirableness  of  a 
surplus  revenue,  we  have  purposely  treated  the  redemption 
of  debt  as  only  an  incidental  consequence.  When  a  dear 
surplus  exists  in  any  particular  year,  tliere  are  several  ways 
in  which  it  may  be  disposed  of;  in  the  temporary  reduction 
of  a  tax,  in  some  public  work  at  the  public  expense,  or  in  an 
advance  for  some  purpose  undertaken  by  individuals  who  are 
to  repay  it,  or  in  buying  up  the  government's  own  debt, 
Observe,  we  are  speaking  of  the  surplus  which  vrill  ocetuitm- 
aUy  be  dispensable  under  the  resolution  to  keep  a  margin^  not 
now  of  continued  surplus,  beyond  the  mai^in,  which  mixy  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  permanent  taxes.  In  former  day% 
the  rate  of  the  land-tax  was  annually  a  matter  of  debate ; 
we  apprehend  that  there  is  now  no  tax  of  which  it  would  be 
convenient  to  alter  the  rate  from  year  to  year.  Those  assessed 
taxes  which  are  personal  (not  chai^d  on  tenements)  would 
be  the  most  obvious ;  but  the  remisuon  of  any  of  these,yi»- 
a  time  only,  would  never  be  properly  understood,  and  the  re- 
vival  woudd  occasion  more  discontent  than  the  m^pention 
would  cause  satisfaction.  Public  works  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter, as  churches,  breakwaters,  or  fortifications,  are  very 
legitimate  objects  of  a  surplus. 

The  system  of  making  advances  to  be  repud  hereafter,  has 
prevMled  for  several  years,  without  any  reference  to  a  sur- 
plus; and  since  1828  the  balance  of  advances  and  repay- 
ments has  not  been  brought  into  the  calculation  of  the  sur- 
plus, though  it  must  necessarily  afiect  the  balance  of  cash. 
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Where  the  paymenit  are  in  excess^  a  surplus  may  properly  be 
applied  to  make  the  account  even.  All  these  modes  iailing 
or  being  satisfied,  the  most  bigoted  enemy  of  sinking  funds 
could  hardly  object  to  the  redemption  of  debt,  by  which  an 
immediate,  though  small  saving,  is  made  to  the  public. 

But  we  now  proceed  to  ai^e,  that  this  redemption  of 
debt  during  peace  ought  to  be  regular  and  gytiematic ;  that 
we  ought  to  maintain  a  surplus  revenue,  beyond  all  contin- 
gencies, solely  for  that  end,  and  invariably  to  apply  it.  We 
hold  it  to  be  equally  our  policy  and  our  duty  to  pay  off  in 
peace  a  part  of  the  debt  incurred  during  war; — in  other 
words,  notwithstanding  the  odium  that  has  visited  the  name, 
we  are  the  advocates  of  a  sinking  fund  in  time  of  peace, 
upon  the  principleB  of  Mr,  Pitt.  True  or  false,  our  propo- 
sition is  simple ;  but  it  has  been,  unfortunately,  complicated 
wiUi  another,  entirely  different ;  namely,  that  to  pay  off  debt, 
dmring  war,  with  borrowed  money,  or  while  money  is  bor- 
rowed for  other  purposes,  ia  an  expensive  and  unwise  process. 
Of  tbig  proposition  it  is  generally  assumed  the  truth  has  been 
demonstrated,  especially  in  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Dr.  Ha- 
milton*. 

Whether  Dr.  Hamilton's  demonstration  be  complete  is  no 
present  concern  of  ours,  who  are  dealing  with  a  time  of 
peace  only ;  but  it  ia  always  forgotten,  that  this  clear-headed 
and  pains-taking  writer  has  not  more  stoutly  maintained  the 
IHoposition  1^  which  he  is  known,  than  that  which  we  have 
just  enunciated ;  he  is  not  more  the  enemy  of  sinking  funds 
in  war  than  the  advocate  of  sinking  funds  in  peace.  He 
places  at  the  head  of  bis  treatise  twelve  "  genend  principles 
of  finance."  Of  these  the  last  is  that  which  condemns  bor- 
lowed  ainlcing  funds.  Almost  every  one  of  the  other  eleven 
tends  to  the  necessity  of  a  surplus  revenue  and  of  paying  off 
debt.     We  will  give  two : 

"III.  Tht  ammad  of  the  rectntie  raited  in  timi  qf  peace  ought  to  h« 
grtattr  than  the  expme  i^f  a  peace  ttlabKilmeiit,  and  tht  lyverplut  ojtplied  to 


*  An  Icquirj  eoncenring  Iha  lUse  and  Piagreu,  the  Eedemption  and  preienl 
Butt,  uid  the  HftiugemeDt  of  the  Nitianal  Debt  ofOreat  Britain.  B^  Roliert  Hs- 
imllon,  LL.D.,  F.R.I.B.,  PioienoT  of  NMontl  Fhilonpb;  In  the  Hulidul  C(dl^« 
and  UniTcnitf  of  Aberdeeo.    1813. 
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Ikt  Jiteharfft  ^  debit  eontraeted  in  formtr  wart,  or  rcserred  u  >  resoaroe 
for  the  eip«nae  of  future  wara  •." 

"  Vll-  If  the  periods  of  war  compaj^  with  those  of  peace,  and  the  an- 
nual eicess  of  the  war  expenditure,  compared  vith  the  aonual  savings 
duribg  the  peace  establishmeat,  be  ao  selected  that  more  debt  it  oontracted 
in  twry  near  fha*  it  ditchaTged  in  tke  tucMedtng  peace,  llu  toiuepietiee 
miutbe,  ill  omoiml  t«  a  wmgnittide  which  the  natiomittMoblttoitarf." 

If  Professor  Hamilton  is  less  elaborate  in  his  illustrations 
of  these  positions  than  of  others,  it  is  hecause  he  deems  them 
almost  self-evident. 

Our  next  authority  is  more  particidar.  Having  quoted 
tlie  opinion  of  a  learned  man,  contemplating  poUtics  at  a  di- 
stance, we  will  give  that  of  practical  statesmen  of  various  par- 
tiesj  accustomed,  some  to  manage  the  public  finance,  and 
others  to  criticise  their  management. 

"  They  could  uot,  under  anj  circumstanced,  recommeDd  a  system  in- 
volving the  principle  of  raising  funds  for  the  extinction  of  debt  by  the  cre- 
ation of  it  in  another  shape.  7^  comMiUte  it  impretitd  vUh  a  itrong  am- 
vielitm  nf  ihe  twiMd  paUey  of  appli/ing  a  impbu  revenue  pertevmnj/lji  in  thott 
tima  during  vhirh  no  extraordinary  rttoureet  need  be  raited,  in  the  reduction 
cf  the  debtt  oocamitlafnl  to  defray  the  espentet  of  antecedent  periodi  tff  diffU 
ixlty  andexerlion.  Without  offering  at  present  any  opinion  on  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  defrayii^  the  charges  of  war  by  the  immedi&te  im- 
position of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  those  charges,  or  by  raising  the  re- 
quired supplies  by  loans,  the  committee  consider,  that  if  a  nation  has  been 
induced,  for  the  sake  of  greater  present  facilities  and  safety,  to  provide  for 
such  exigencies  by  a  system  of  borrowing,  whereby  a  permanent  annual 
charge  has  been  created,  that  nation  it  bound,  on  the  return  <tf  peace,  to  wiaJte 
tverg  effort  contittmt  loith.  a  due  regard  for  the  other  burthen*  tipm  the 
people,  for  the  reduction  qf  that  charge.  A  eourie  qf  policy  founded  tqton 
the  avavied  principle  nf  raiting  loantfor  the  exigencita  (ff  the  Stale  intimeiif 
tear,  and  of  making  no  provition  for  diminithing  the  permanent  charge  qf 
thoie  loant  in  time  of  peace,  appears  an  abandonment  <if  all  contideration  for 
Ike  credit  and  tqfetyqf  the  country  in  the  eveattuU  oceurrtnee  qf  fiUure  diffi- 
adliet  and  danger*.  If  the  accumulated  debt  of  each  period  of  extraordi- 
nary exertion  is  to  be  handed  donn  undiminished  as  a  load  upon  those 
who  are  hereafter  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  other  struggles  and  other  diffi- 
culties, it  is  too  obvious  to  require  an  argument,  that  the  time  cannot  be 
very  distant  (according  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war  in 
the  liistor;  of  human  a^rs),  when  the  combined  vreight  of  the  past  and 
present  burthens  must  become  too  great  for  the  most  prosperous  people 
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ts  mppoit.  Mid  the  hbrie  of  {mblic  credit  mnat  cromble  under  the  acca- 
iDBUted  pteMore. 

"TheeTBtem  of  borrowmg  during  the  war,  uid  gradually  redeeming 
the  debt  thereby  created  during  peace,  i*  an  intermediate  courae  tietween 
thercsolate  exotioD  of  nusing  at  once,  by  taxai,  the  whole  of  the  euppliea 
required,  and  the  easier  plan  of  providing  for  the  ""ting  difficnlty  by  the 
raneat  present  mean*,  without  rq;ard  to  the  interett*  or  safcty  of  future 


These  are  the  opiDions  of  the  most  recent  Committee  on 
Finance  which  has  been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Though  chosen  in  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  it  consisted  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  the  chair- 
man who  presented  the  report  was  Sir  Heniy  Pamell,  the 
Whig  author  of  '  Financial  Reform.'  It  may,  therefore,  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  present  govemmeat  should  have 
entirely  neglected  the  recommendation. 

Now  let  UB  hear  him  whom  Lord  Brougham  used  to  desig- 
nate as  "  the  first  merchant  in  the  world." 

"  He  did  not  coodemo  the  sinking  fund,  bat  the  abneea  of  the  einking 
fimd.  He  did  not  find  fault  with  the  retJ,  but  the  sham  sinking  fund,  than 
wfaidi,  he  confinBcd,  he  could  concdve  nothing  more  absurd  and  dugrace- 
fnl  to  the  govemmait  and  the  country.  Thu  woi  th«  coMejaeaM  ^f  tkt 
tlaatt  t^  Mr.  Fo»  v>t  having  twa  oefed  «p«H  during  the  war.  He  had  never 
blamed  the  plan  of  Mr,  Pitt ;  he  had  always  looked  on  it  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  country  from  the  coasequences  of  its  debt ;  and  had 
CCHnpbuned,  not  that  the  system  was  fallowed  up,  but  that  it  was  aban- 
doued.  Mr.  Pitt  determined,  that  whenever  the  sinking  fund  fell  short, 
the  deficiency  was  to  be  sapplied  by  an  increase  of  taxation ;  and  he  waa 
thoranghly  aatiaficd,  that  if  that  plan  had  been  followed  up,  and  if  the 
■mking  ftmd  of  five  milttons,  once  proposed  to  be  inviolable,  bad  up  to  that 
hour  been  maintained  inviolable,  the  Houbb  would  not,  at  that  moment,  be 
considenng  the  propriety  of  a  plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  four  per 
cents,  or  tlie  three  per  cents.,  or  any  other  stock,  bat  it  would  have  been 
enabled  to  change  the  whole  of  the  debt  at  that  moment  into  teiminable 
aimnitiea.     This  waa  hi*  firm  opinionf." 

Turn  we  now  to  one  whom  Mr.  Canning  sfyled  "the  best 
man  of  biuinetB  in  the  world,"  a  designation  well  deserved, 
but  fiJling  short  of  Mr.  HuskisBon's  deserts. 

"  Be  agreed  with  Mr.  Baring  as  to  the  advantages  which  might  arise 
from  converting  the  present  permanent  four  per  cent,  annuities  into  five 
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per  cent,  or  perh&pa  Mmewhat  higher  tnnnitiet,  A>r  a  definite  nomber  of 
years.  *  *  *  With  respect  to  what  had  been  said  about  pntting  an  «Dd 
to  our  present  siolung  fund  system  altogether  in  1831,  he  thought  it  right 
toia.j,Qiat&eviaM  one  qflhoae  icho  approved  of  the  prineiplet  qf  a  timkiag 
fund.  He  thought  that  there  should  be  always  a  bond  fdt  surplus  of  in- 
come over  expenditure,  applied  to  the  reductioo  of  debt.  Tie  revenue  of 
the  country  was  collected  from  eo  many  sources  of  a  contingent  nature, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  count  on  it ;  and  the  eipenditore  bdng  every  year 
in  eiact  proportion  to  each  other,  so  that  an  actual  annual  suiplus  of  in- 
come over  expenditure  was  necessary,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  debt,  but  also  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  any  casual  deficiencies  in  the 
revenue  which  might  arise.  The  present  mode  of  employing  the  surplus 
revenue  was  the  very  best  which  could  have  been  adopted  under  the  ex- 
isting drcumstancea  of  the  country ;  and  he  should  therefore  wish  to  see 
it  carried  further  into  operation  than  it  had  been.  Hi  mthrd,  inderd,  Ikat 
m  had  a  ftfffieieiU  turpUit  nf  ittcome  over  expendifvre,  lo  carry  mto^eet,  o» 
a  large  teaU,  Ihe  prapoialfitr  tonverling,  he  wished  he  could  tag,  100  miOumt 
ofptmuaail  ammilia  into  life  annuitiet,  or  aamiiftM  fiir  a  term  of  yeart. 
*  *  *  By  such  a  mode  our  permanent  charge  mij^t  be  changed  into 
annuities  terminating  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  whkh  was  no- 
thing in  the  history  of  nations*." 

Od  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  lately  (though  not  at  the 
time)  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  gave,  on  one  occasion,  a  ge- 
neral reason  against  all  measures  for  the  redemption  of  debt. 
"  It  will  be  better,"  sad  Mr,  Poulett  Thomsont,  "  that  the 
"  money  which  you  would  thus  apply  should  ./rucft^  in  the 
"  pockets  of  the  people."  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
precise  intent  of  this  sug^iestion,  and  we  are  afriud  of  doing 
iiyustice  to  it  Scorn  not  understandmg  it.  It  is  obviously  no 
answer  to  the  Committee  of  1828,  or  to  those  who  aigue 
for  the  redemption  of  debt  during  peace,  unless  it  be  held, 
that  the  repeal  of  taxes  at  this  moment  would  render  it 
more  easy,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  to  raise  funds  for 
carrying  on  a  war.  Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Thomson's  opinion, 
that  the  remission  of  the  taxes,  which  would  otharwise  con- 
stitute the  sinking  fund,  would  so  augment  the  prosperity 
and  resources  of  the  country,  as  to  faciUtate  hereafter  the 
imposition  of  new  or  the  revival  of  old  taxes,  and  the  raising 
of  money  by  loan.  Now  the  effect  of  taxes  upon  the  collects 
ive  wealth  of  a  country  is  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  specula- 

•  Page  348. 

f  We  cannot  hit  upon  the  pisuge  In  the  Oebttei,  bat  we  heard  it  spoken,  or 
words  to  the  ism<  tttict, 
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tioD ;  that  taxea  majr  be  so  imposed  as  to  discourage  in- 
dastry  and  fetter  trade  is  admitted ;  that  all  taxes  tend  to 
imporeriah  the  country  is  by  no  means  clear.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  our  argument  to  disprove  the  position,  since 
a  it  by  a  tit^ngjvnd  chiefiy  that  the  burthen  of  taxe*  upon  a 
country  it  diminuhed,  and  therefore  that  more  money  is  left 
to  buctify  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  Conunittee  of  1838  say  truly,  that  a  sinking  irind  in 
peace  is  a  medium  between  raising  the  supplies  within  the 
year,  and  raising  them  upon  perpetuities  never  to  be  redeem- 
ed. Suppose  it  necessary  to  raise  ten  millions  in  a  year  of 
war :  we  raise  the  whole  by  taxes  within  the  yeari  and  the 
burthen  is  just  ten  miUions ;  we  raise  it  by  loan  at  five  per 
cent.,  with  a  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund;  the  burthen  ia 
jC600,000  in  every  year  of  forty-five,  the  number  of  years 
during  which  (calculating  loosely)  the  charge  will  last ;  or  in 
all,  twenty-seven  millions.  Let  the  same  be  raised  by  loan, 
without  a  sinking  fimd,  and  the  charge  will  be  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually  instead  of  six ;  but  this  reduced 
charge  is  to  be  multtpUed  by  perpetuity.  As  we  cannot 
deal  with  perpetuity,  let  us  take  the  life  of  man — three- 
score years  and  ten.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  multi- 
pUed  by  seventy  make  thirty-five  millions :  or  if  we  take,  as 
we  &irly  may,  the  life  of  a  man  and  his  youngest  son  (sup- 
posed to  be  bom  when  he  is  50,  and  to  siurvive  him  50  years), 
we  may  then  multiply  by  100,  and  the  taxes  levied  will 
amount  to  fifty  millions — five  times  as  great  as  that  which 
the  system  of  supplies  within  the  year  would  occasion,  and 
nearly  twice  as  great  (without  allowing  for  its  existence  even 
beyond  the  centuty)  as  that  of  our  sinking  iund  system. 
7%o»e  ther^ore  who  derire  to  leave  money  in  the  pockett  of  the 
people,  should  be  advocates  of  the  sinHiig  fund. 

An  extensive  reduction  of  taxes  in  time  of  peace  necessarily 
leads  to  an  extensive  imposition  of  taxes  in  time  of  war.  It 
ia  admitted  that  a  tax  taken  off  and  put  on  again  is  much 
more  odious,  and  if  applied  to  an  article  of  trade,  productive 
of  much  more  inconvenience,  than  a  tax  continuously  levied. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unwise,  in  reference  to  the 
convenience  and  contentment  of  the  people  than  to  throw 
away  a  tax  to  which  perhaps  time  has  reconciled  them, 
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and  which  deranges  no  tranBsctions,  at  any  moment  at  irtiich 
it  appears  not  to  be  wanted,  with  the  probability  of  baving 
to  impose  it  again.  And  this  truth  has  been  acknowledged 
in  practice  by  the  fresh  impositioa  of  taxes  which  has  just 
been  effected. 

There  is  no  end  of  misrepresentations  and  blunders  in  re- 
spect of  the  sinking  fond.  It  is  remarkable,  and  a  Uttle 
strange,  that  its  greatest  enemies  (among  whom  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  has  an  eminent  place)  are  generally  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates of  the  system  of  raising  supphes  within  the  year ;  not 
seeing  that  the  sinking  fiind  is  a  nearer  approach  to  that  sy- 
stem than  the  loans  without  a  sinking  fimd.  In  like  manner 
we  hare  heard  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  almost  in  one 
breath,  condemn  Mr.  Pitfs  sinking  fimd,  and  propose  the 
levy  of  money  upon  temporary  armmtiea,  and  the  conversioa 
of  perpetuiUes  into  such  annuities;  not  observing  that  as 
they  affect  the  question  of  taxation  now  or  hereafter,  of  re- 
demption or  frvctijicaivm,  the  two  things  are  exactly  the 
same. 

Though  this  has  been  shown  a  hundred  times,  we  must 
illustrate  it  once  more.  Let  us  first  hear  Lord  Althorp  upon 
terminable  annuities : — 


"  He  wished,  on  that  occuion,  to  call  the  Right  Hon.  OeDtleman's  at- 
teotion  to  the  propriety  of  coDTerting  alt  the  permuwDt  into  temporwy 
uuioitieB.  because  ve  had  the  means  of  doing  so ;  and  that  would,  at  no 
distAnt  period,  put  on  end  to  the  public  debt.  Hie  plan  should  be,  to 
effect  the  converaion  ftt  the  market  rate  of  interest,  but  A«  wmU  isdiiM  fi» 

parlia  concerned  to  come  into  Ihe  meamtre  by  a  botuit The  plan  nibjtetei 

tht  cowitry  to  an  addilional  charge  for  inleral,  bat  he  did  not  fhM  that  a 
eaUdreatonfiir  not  carrying  it  into  e^ct*," 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  Lord  Althorp,  holding  this  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  annuities,  would  not  hesitate,  in  raising 
money,  to  grant  annuities  for  forty-five  years,  and  would 
think  that  he  had  made  a  provident  baigain;  that  is,  he 
would  have  paid  to  the  lenders  something  beyond  the  inter- 
est, for  the  sake  of  having  to  pay  that  interest  for  forty-five 
years  only.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  lender  to  have  said,  I 
will  make  no  such  bargain  with  you ;  I  will  have  my  interest 

•  Mirch  16,  1S30,  xzUi.  930. 
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till  you  pay  me  off  the  principal,  and  mil  not  let  you  buy  off, 
by  an  addition  to  that  interest,  the  obligation  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal. Wen ;  another  moneyed  man,  overhearing  the  discuB- 
ma,  eays  to  the  finance  minister, — If  my  firiend  will  not  agree 
to  yom:  terms  let  him  have  his  own,  and  /  will,  in  conaidera- 
tioD  of  the  additional  annuity  for  for^-five  years  which  you 
ofiered  him,  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  principal  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  It  is  quite  dear,  that  if  the  minister  could 
put  two  and  two  together,  he  would  accept  this  offer.  Now 
Mr.  I^tf  s  sinking  fund  is  the  arrangement  last  described, 
witii  the  difference  of  parliamentary  instead  of  personal  secu- 
ri^.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  the  sinldng  fund,  which 
ia  disguised  in  the  form  of  an  annuity,  is  a  fund  inalienable 
in  time  of  tear ;  whereaS  an  independent  sinking  fund  ia 
available  at  the  pleasure  of  Parliament.  Sir  Henry  Pamell, 
the  financial  reformer,  recommends  temporary  annuides,  be- 
came they  constitute  an  inalienable  sinking  ftmd*.  Those 
who  ui^  the  propriety  of  Amding  in  five  per  cents,  rather 
than  tluee  per  cents.,  are  equally  (whatever  they  may  pro- 
fess) upholden  of  a  unking  fund;  for  as  capitalists  will 
not  lend  thor  money  upon  equally  advantageous  terms,  if 
funded  in  a  five  per  cent,  stock,  the  surplus  interest  is  paid, 
and  the  necessary  taxes  borne,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace, 
mih  a  view  to  the  earlier  redemption  of  the  debt. 

We  have  now  shown,  from  reason  and  authority,  that  we 
onght  both  to  redeem  debt  incurred  before,  and  to  limit  future 
bmthena.  Our  nest  question  concerns  the  amount  of  the  sa- 
crifice to  be  made  for  these  several  purposes ;  and  Btill  more 
the  prindpleg  upon  which  the  amount  is,  in  either  case,  to  be 
fixed.  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  Committee,  after  r^;retUng  their 
inability  to  propose  an  adherence  to  the  resolution  of  1819, 
and  their  hope  that  the  surplus  may  be  raised  without  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  recommend 

"Thatth«  foUowing  priaciple  in  the  regulatioD  of  the  linking  ftukd 
■honid  be  adopted :  Th&t  regard  being  had  to  the  total  amount  and  fiactu- 
tting  nature  of  our  rerenue,  as  well  as  to  the  necessity  Dot  only  of  careftilly 
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Avoiding  any  addition  to  the  public  debt,  but  alBO  of  redadng  it,  as  ftr  aa 
po«aible,  in  time  or  peace,  it  will  be  expedient,  in  eBtim«tiiig  the  npply  and 
wa^  and  meanB,  to  k«ep  in  viae  the  ntcetnly  qf  a  nrpha  iff  not  Utt  than 
3,000,0001.  IK  taeh  year ;  bat  that  in  com  iht  evminal  amtal  tarpUu  *A«ili 
»at  aMmini  to  3,000,0001.,  the  d^ciauy  ought  not  to  be  mtppUtd  bg  borrmo- 
iitg.  Thty  are  alnff  of  opinioD  that  all  ftinded  debt  redeemed  by  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  real  BDrplns  of  revenue  Bhonld  be  cancelled." 

This  recommendatioii  was  carried  into  effect  by  kw*,  so  far 
as  law  could  effect  it,  and  Mr,  Groulbum  professed  bis  intea- 
tion  to  keep  up  the  surplus  of  tbree  millions ;  but  although 
the  only  remaining  year  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  admini- 
stration afforded  a  surplus  to  this  smountf,  no  sufficient  pro- 
vision was  made  for  its  continuance ;  succeeding  ministers 
have  altogether  lost  sight  of  this  part  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee.  Surely  if  our  duty  or  our  policy  requires 
that  we  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  debt,  the  amount 
of  that  provision  ought  to  rest  upon  some  better  security 
than  the  intentiotu  of  a  minister,  exposed  to  a  constant  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  taxes.  We  think  that  a  sinking  fund,  fixed 
at  an  amount  somewhat  below  that  at  which  it  is  determined 
to  have  a  surplus,  should  be  made,  as  formerly,  a  fixed  charge 
upon  the  consolidated  fund.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  case  a  de- 
ficiency must  be  made  good  by  borrowing ;  but  the  repay- 
ment would  be  made  in  the  year  immediately  following,  and 
the  deficiency  itself,  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  should  sp- 
pear  to  be  lasting,  would  be  supplied  by  an  increase  made  to 
the  revenue  by  taxes.  Surely  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
argument  of  the  Committee,  for  the  obligation  to  pay  off  debt 
in  time  of  peace,  that  obligation  is  not  satisfiful  by  merely 
applying  revenue  which  happens  to  be  disposable,  without 
taking  paina  to  secure  a  sufficiency. 

The  Committee,  it  is  true,  recommend  "that  instead  of  a 
"  fixed  sinking  fund,  the  real  surplus  of  revenue  only  should 
**  he  appropriated  annually ;"  but  they  make  this  recommend- 
ation in  deeper,  founding  it  avowedly  upon  the  refusal  or 
neglect  of  Parliament  in  preceding  years  to  provide  a  surplus. 
In  truth,  the  objection  to  a  fixed  surplus  rests  upon  a  fallacy 

•  10  fUo.  IV.  c  ST.  t  See  p.  ias,«i/^. 
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which  WHS  exposed  before  the  Committee  by  one  of  its  most 
experienced  members  :— 

"  I  conceive,"  »ald  Mr.  Herriee,  "  that  where  the  reveoue  of  the  country 
ia  whoUf  derived  from  taifttion,  the  extent  of  it  must  be  regulated  entirely 
bytbe  necessity  of  the  eipeaditure  which  is  to  be  provided  for  :  the  exi* 
gcDcies  of  the  State,  for  the  majnteuance  of  its  sftfety  and  honour,  and  the 
promotioa  of  its  esBeutJal  interests,  well  understood,  constitute  the  limit* 
beyond  which  no  contribution  should  be  drawn  from  the  people  of  this  - 
coontry.  The  revcnoe,  upon  this  principle,  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  . 
eipnditDre,  and  not  the  expenditure  to  the  revenue." 

The  fallacy  to  which  Mr.  Hemes  refers,  consists  in  regard- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  State  in  the  same  light  as  the  limited 
income  of  an  individual.  Certainly  we  cannot  say  that  the 
public  income  is  unlimited;  hut  its  limits  are,  especially  in  the 
case  of  which  we  are  speaking — in  which  taxes  have  been  ex- 
tenmvely  reniitted — much  too  far  off  to  effect  a  deelsioa  be- 
tween a  surplus  of  five  miUions  or  none.  Thus  the  Committee 
were  led,  by  the  prevalent  abhorrence  of  a  borrowed  sinking 
ftmd,  to  recommend  that  their  own  sound  principle  should 
be  placed  in  jeopardy ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  its 
practical  abandonment. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  determining 
the  amount  of  a  sinking  fund,  applicable  to  a  debt  contracted 
St  various  periods,  long  by-gone.  Mr.  Pitt's  original  fund 
was  about  ^^  of  the  debt ;  it  was  to  accumulate  during  e 
period  rather  short  of  an  ordinary  generation,  and  then,  ope- 
rating at  simple  interest,  to  reduce  the  whole  debt  in  about 
thirty  years  fiom  that  period.  A  sinking  fund  of  three  mil- 
lions would  bear  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  present 
debt;  but  then  to  preserve  the  analogy,  it  should  operate  at 
compound  interest,  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr,  Pitt's  se- 
cond fund — that  applicable  to  future  loans — -furnishes  another 
principle  which  has  in  some  sort  been  recognised  in  recent 
acts.  This  principle  was,  that  no  burthen  should  be  imposed 
to  last  beyond  forty-five  years.  When  the  sinking  ftind  was 
remodelled  in  1823,  it  was  to  accumiUate  until  it  should  bear 
BQch  a  proportion  to  the  whole  remaining  debt,  as  to  anni- 
hilate it  in  forty-five  years /rom  thai  itTne. 

This  enactment  was  a  veiy  imperfect  copy  of  Mr.  Pitfs. 
He  first  provided  for  all  the  debt  which  he  found,  and  then 
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limited  ./Wwe  chm^s  to  forty-five  years  from  the  period  of 
raising  each  loan.  This  is  very  different  from  creatiDg  a 
sinking  fmid,  which,  even  if  realized  (for  which  there  was  no 
proviaioa),  would  not  redeem  the  debt  in  a  century,  and  de- 
claring that  it  ahall  accumulate  till  it  arrive  at  a  point  from 
which  it  would  complete  the  redemption  in  forty-five  years 
thereafter.  We  do  not  know,  nor  perhaps  did  the  authors  of  the 
act,  what  it  was  intended  to  do  when  the  sinking  fund  should 
arrive  at  this  point  of  one  per  cent. ;  analogy  would  require 
that  it  should  continue  to  operate  at  compound  interest,  be- 
cause it  could  not  otherwise  redeem  the  debt  in  fcniy-five 
years.  But,  certainly,  this  unchecked  accumulation  of  the 
fund  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ministers,  who 
appear,  indeed,  scarcely  to  have  understood  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  true  principle  of  a  sinking  fund,  involving  a  limitation 
of  forty-five  years,  is  simply  this : — the  tenant fot  life  is  not  to 
charge  the  estate  in  perpetitity.  This  principle  is  recognised 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  system ;  it  is  applied  to  the 
crown  in  respect  of  its  landed  estate,  and  it  is  invariably  acted 
upon  when  counties,  parishes,  or  any  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom are  permitted  to  ruse  a  loan,  which,  moreover,  is  not 
permitted,  except  for  some  extraordinary  and  lasting  purpose. 

The  ministerial  suggestion  of  1819,  upon  which  the  act  of 
1B2S  was  founded,  contemplated,  ultimately,  a  sinking  fund 
of  £8,000,000,  which  would  have  been  more  than  one  per 
cent,  upon  the  debt ;  and  we  apprehend  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation, that  when  this  maximum  should  be  attained,  the 
fund  should  operate  at  simple  interest.  Though  this  would 
not  have  borne  so  high  a  proportion  to  the  existing  debt  as 
Mr.  Pitf  8  four  millions,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  satis- 
fied every  reasonable  claim  upon  the  existing  generation, 
Perhq)8,  f/*  no  new  debt  had  been  incurred  during  peace,  it 
would  have  been  enough  if  even  the  five  millions  had  been 
applied  annually  vrithout  accumulation ;  so  that  there  would 
have  been  annually  an  increase  of  revenue  at  the  disposal  of 
I^liament,  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  annually  saved.  At 
all  events,  if  the  measure  of  1819  were  found  too  onerousj  it 
would  have  been  much  wiser  to  obtain  relief  by  checking  the 
accumulation,  than  by  reducing  the  iiind  by  the  scheme  of 
the  dead  weight  to  three  millions,  and  then  fritteriiiig  it 
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away,  upon  no  prindple,  to  aothing !  And  we  cannot  help 
h<^iiig,  that  if  people  had  seen  in  every  year  a  reduction  of 
debt  by  five  millions,  and  a  saving,  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tMHi  of  taxes  or  otherwise,  of  :E150,000  or  £200,000,  they 
would  have  recognised  the  wisdom  of  the  determination. 

But  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?  There  is,  as- 
suredly, much  difference  between  regretting  taxes  that  have 
been  taken  off,  and  determining  to  put  them  on  again.  Even 
the  repeal  of  taxes  upon  saleable  commodities  occasions  an  in- 
convenient derangement  of  commercial  interests,  not  alwaya 
adequately  compensated  by  the  relief  to  the  consumer.  A  re- 
impoaition  produces  all  this  embarrassment,  and  adds  discon- 
tent. But  although  we  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  two  mil- 
lions of  additional  taxes,  it  seems  that  we  go  on  recklessly  in- 
curring debts,  instead  of  redeeming  the  old.  Even  according 
to  Mr.  Baring's  system,  improved  as  it  is  upon  that  of  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  every  extra  expense,  every  occasional  deficiency 
f>f  income,  is  to  occasion  afiresh  burthen  upon  all  time  to  come  1 
Sorely  we  ought  at  least  to  have  provided  a  surplus  of  three 
millions  b^ond  the  ordinary  expenditure.  This  would  only 
be  going  track  to  Mr.  Goi^bum's  plan  of  1829,  and  would 
scarcely  more  than  provide  for  fluctuations  that  may  always 
be  expected.  If  we  were  steadily  to  apply  three  miUions,  we 
should  place  ourselves,  as  we  have  said,  in  something  like  the 
situation  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  placed  the  country  in  1786.  It 
is  really  melancholy  to  reflect  in  how  much  more  satisfactory 
a  situation  we  should  now  be,  if  we  had  adhered  to  the  system 
and  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  even  to  the  measure  of  1819. 

But  a  sinking  fimd,  of  whatever  amount,  will  be  inefiicient 
and  almost  nugatory,  unless  two  other  of  Mr.  Pitt's  principles 
are  adopted : — first,  that  a  separate  provision  be  made  for  oc- 
casional and  temporary  augmentations  of  expense  in  time  of 
peace, — such  as  the  West  India  compensation ;  the  armament 
on  account  of  Canada,  and  the  expedition  to  China ;  and  the 
war  in  Syria. 

For  the  first  of  these  we  have  raised  a  loan,  and  have  in- 
creased the  annual  charge  of  the  debt  by  nearly  £800,000.  If 
ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  people  might  fairly  be  called 
opon  to  bear  their  own  burthens,  this  is  one.  If  it  would  be 
onfiur  to  the  govenunent  to  say  that  the  measure  of  emanci- 
k2 
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pation  arose  out  of  the  petitions  of  the  people ;  it  may  cer~ 
tam\j  be  said  that  the  government  iras  encouraged  by  the 
people  to  effect  it  at  whatever  cost.  It  was  urged,  moreorer, 
as  a  matter  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  which  greatly  aggra- 
vates the  unreasonableness,  we  might  almost  say,  the  inde- 
cency, of  throwing  the  burthen  off  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
have  made  the  ceJI.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  call 
would  have  been  made  if  the  people  of  England  had  been 
required  to  raise  fifteen  or  twen^  miUione  by  taxes  within  the 
few  years  that  are  occupied  in  carrying  it  into  e^ct.  We 
would  encourage  no  such  doubt ;  but  we  would  vindicate  the 
people  from  the  suspicion  not  unnaturally  raised,  by  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  were  ready  to 
give  freedom  to  the  blacks  at  their  own  expense.  A  period 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  is  the  longest  over  which 
the  sum  granted  for  compensation  ought  to  be  extended. 
Through  that  period  a  great  portion  of  those  who  have  called 
for  emancipation,  or  of  ^ose  for  whom  they  are  bound  to 
provide,  may  probably  live.  A  sinking  fund  of  two  or  tieo- 
otu^-Aoj^  per  cent.,  at  the  least,  ought  assuredly  to  be  borne, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  redemption  of  the  West  India  loan. 
Nor,  in  our  opinion,  would  the  measure  of  justice  be  com- 
plete, unless  taxes  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  of  this 
sinking  fund  were  imposed,  in  addition  to  all  other  burthens. 
And  here  is  another  difficulty  arising  fi^jm  the  absence  of  a 
fixed  principle  and  appropriated  fund.  It  might  be  easy, 
where  there  is  even  a  small  surplus,  to  appropriate  the  mo- 
derate fund  upon  which  we  have  insisted;  but  unless  that 
appropriation  is  beyond  that  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  made,  and  therefore  unless  this  is  ascertained  by  a  pre- 
vious appropriation,  the  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  negro  eman- 
cipation is  delusive  only. 

Although  the  Canadian,  Chinese  and  Syrian  expenses  have 
a  different  ori^n,  we  see  no  reason  for  casting  them  upon  pos- 
terity. The  defraying  of  expenses  by  taxes  levied  within  the 
year  ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  the  contrary  the  exception. 
There  is  nothing,  either  in  the  magnitude  or  nature  of  these 
expenses,  to  justify  a  permanent  loan  for  meeting  them.  If 
not  defiayed  out  of  current  revenue,  the  charge  ought  not  to 
be  extended  beyond  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  reference  to  the  Spanish*  armatoents  in 
1 790,  when  temporary  taxes  were  imposed  for  that  special  pur- 
posef.  This  question,  in  truth,  comes  round  to  that  of  ap- 
proprialing  or  not  appropriating  any  sum  for  redemption ;  for 
\(,  according  to  Mr.  Goulhum's  pkn,a  balance  of  three  millions 
had  been  retained,  and  not  appropriated,  the  extraordinary 
expenses  would  merely  have  diminished  the  disposahle  sur- 
plus. And  though  we  decidedly  prefer  an  appropriation,  we 
do  not  deny  that  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
plication of  surplus  to  unforeseen  expenses.  But  hy  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  unforeseen  expenses  were  left  to 
&I1  upon  a  revenue  which  yielded  no  surplus.  Not  only  the 
Canadian  expenses,  which  we  may  hope  are  temporary,  but 
the  payments  in  perpetuity,  occasioned  by  the  West  India 
loan,  were  charged  upon  a  deficiency. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  mode  in  which  a  sink- 
ing fund  is  to  be  apphed.  Its  object  is  not  fulfilled  unless  it 
be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  permanent  funded  debt. 
The  power  to  apply  it  to  unfunded  debt  may  be  useful,  but, 
so  applied,  it  does  not  answer  its  proper  purpose.  It  is  true 
that  ^e  Committee  of  1828  "  had  in  view  the  employment  of 
"  the  surplus  in  the  extinction  of  the  unfunded  as  well  as  in  the 
"  redemption  of  the  iunded  debt;"  but  they  assign  as  their 
reason,  ''the  embarrassment  and  loss  which,  under  certain 
"  contingencies,  might  arise  from  the  existence  of  a  large  debt 
"  payable  on  demand;"  on  which  ground  "they  are  of  opi- 
**  nion,  that  the  policy  of  effecting  a  gradual  reduction  m  Me 
'*  wounded  debt  should  not  be  lost  sight  of." 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  permanent  reduction  upon 
groimds  of  financial  policy  in  the  floating  debt  of  the  country, 
and  another  to  buy  up  such  debt  from  time  to  time,  and 
forthwith  to  contract  new  debts  of  the  same  sort.  It  would 
have  been  better,  lately,  to  buy  up  our  Exchequer  bills  than 
to  fimd  them ;  and  we  concur  with  the  Committee  in  thinking 
it  right  BO  to  limit  the  outstanding  Exchequer  bills,  as  to 
avoid  embarrassment  in  cases  of  a  sudden  demand  for  money. 
The  amoubt  of  bills  permanently  kept  in  circulation  ought 

•  P«rl.  Hijt.  liTiii.  1003. 
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never  to  be  more  than  enough  to  constitute  a  cheaper  debt ; 
it  ought  to  be  rather  tmder  the  ordinary  demand  of  moneyed 
men,  both  in  order  to  keep  up  their  value,  and  to  facilitate  the 
isaue  of  additional  bills  on  occasions  of  extraonlinai;  ex- 
pense, or — ^this,  however,  in  ow  system,  could  rarely  h^>- 
pen — of  deficient  revenue.  We  repudiate  the  notion,  that  a 
State  is  bound  to  circulate  such  securities  at  the  risk  of  lo«a 
or  embarrassment  to  itself,  for  the  mere  convenience  of 
moneyed  men.  But,  in  truth,  the  holders  of  Exchequer  bills 
sufTer,  as  much  as  the  State,  from  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  bills.  We  are  not  prepared  to  name  an  amount 
at  which  the  Exchequer  bills  ought  to  be  permanently  fixed ; 
but,  certainly,  the  sinking  fund,  when'  we  have  one,  would 
be  very  prudently  applied  in  reducing  them  to  that  amount. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  purchases  must  be  in  stock.  In 
1837,  when  the  last  purchases  of  stock  occurred,  they  were 
made  in  the  three-and-a-half  per  cents.,  probably  because  it 
is  rather  more  profitable,  and  may  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
interest  upon  that  stock.  Mr.  Pitt  formerly  held  it  more 
profitable,  even  with  this  latter  view,  to  operate  upon  the 
three  per  cents. ;  but  we  conceive  that,  considenng  the  very 
small  proportion  which  our  supposed  sinking  fund  bears  even 
to  that  part  of  the  three  per  cents,  which  is  in  the  market, 
it  is  most  advisable  to  purchase  in  the  three-and-a-half. 

The  committee  allude  to  "  the  application  of  the  surplus  to 
the  conversion  of  the  permanent  into  temporary  annuities." 
Several  laws  have  passed  for  that  purpose  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  When,  in  1808,  facilities  were  given  for  con- 
verting stock  into  life  annuiiiea,  the  whole  of  such  annuities 
was  chaiged  upon  the  sinking  fund.  Correctly,  only  the 
additional  temporary  payment  ought  to  be  so  chained :  that 
much  being,  (as  we  have  explmned)  in  the  nature  of  a  sinking 
fund.  It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  but  that  it 
appears  to  have  sometimes  escaped  notice,  that  this  operation 
of  converting  permanent  into  temporary  annuities  requires  a 
conlimted  surplus,  and  that  the  excess  of  the  latter  over  the 
former  is  a  sinking  fiind,  inalienable  in  war  and  peace. 

We  think  that  one  other  mode  of  conversion  might  be 
adopted,  very  appropriate  to  an  uncertain  sinking  fund. 
Holders  of  stock  should  be  allowed  to  commute  it  into  a 
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temporary  annuity,  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  once  paid,  ia 
conmderatian  of  the  exchange.  The  amount  would  be  Btrictly 
the  present  value  of  the  additional  annuity  that  would  be 
granted,  if  no  money  were  paid.  It  might  be  more  con- 
venient to  many  persons  to  luive  this  value  paid  down,  than 
its  equivalent  increase  of  income ;  and  to  the  State  it  would 
be  convenient,  because  there  would  be  no  increase  of  charge 
in  any  subsequent  year.  The  transaction  woiild  be  com- 
pleted by  the  one  payment,  and  would  not  diminish  the  siir- 
plus,  or  add  to  the  ^ficiency,  bereafler.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  the  operation  so  desirable,  as  to  justify  the  giving  of  a 
donttf.  If  this  were  so  decided,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
visable to  contract  for  the  conversion  of  a  lai^e  sum  at  once, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  separate  offers  of  individuals*. 

There  ia,  perhaps,  another,  and  an  inexpensive  mode  in 
which  a  surplus  may  be  used,  in  indueinff  stockholders  to 
make  the  desired  conversion,  either  into  temporary  annuities, 
or  (and  to  this  it  is  more  applicable)  into  a  stock  bearing  a 
higher  rate  of  interest ;  or,  perhaps,  to  induce  them  to  consent 
to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  capital  stock.  We  mean,  by  affixing 
an  inalienable  sinking  fund  to  the  new  annuities  or  new 
stock,  so  as  to  g^ve  it  an  additional  value  in  the  market ;  but 
we  confess,  that  the  contemplated  sinking  fund  is  so  small^ 
and  the  effect  of  the  Commissioners'  purchases  upon  the  price 
of  stocks  has  lately  appeared  to  be  so  slight,  that  we  do  not 
expect  much  &om  this  provision.  It  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Stanhope  in  1786;  with  a  view  of  securing  the  inviolability  of 
the  sinking  fimd,  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  bargain  with  cer- 
tain stockholders. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  m  time  of 
war.  We  put  out  of  the  question  (as  indeed  the  law  now 
does)  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund  during  a  period  in 
which  loans  are  raised.  We  do  not  admit  that  the  loss 
arising  from  this  double  process  has  been  detrumatrated  by 


*  At  itie  present  price  of  atocki,  an  ImmedUle  paTDienl,  niher  lew  than  19) 
per  cent,  oa  the  capital,  ironld  be  nqDlrad  to  conratl  a  petpietuily  into  an  annnll; 
for  forty-five  yeani  Ihui,  one  niilliaD  would  »  conven  rather  more  than  five. 
Thii  ii  the  real  preunl  value  of  the  eiceu  of  annuity  beyond  intemt.  It  might 
be  iTortli  white  to  give  30,  or  even  iS  per  cenL  fbi  the  take  of  the  convenioQ. 
Thia  wa*  before  the  late  fall. 
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Dr.  Hamilton*,  or  by  anybody  else.  The  mtunmum  loss 
must  be  that  which  arises  from  the  diference  between  buy- 
ing and  selling,  including  the  bonus  always  given  to  the  loan 
contractors ;  and  cert^ly,  when  one  is  dealing  with  five 
hundred  milliona,  a  slight  per  centage  makes  a  large  sum. 
But  there  is  a  set-ofF  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that 
the  purchases  of  the  sinking  fund  had  an  effect  in  keeping 
up  the  price  of  stocks,  and  thus  lowering  the  terms  of  the 
loans  generally,  so  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  the  ap- 
parent loss,  or  the  double  process.  The  alleged  loss  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be,  accurately  calculated ;  and  the  supposed 
compensation  is  not  susceptible  of  calculation.  Still,  however, 
even  if  public  opinion  had  not  so  decidedly  condemned  this 
borrowed  sinking  fund  (for  such  the  process  assuredly  makes 
it),  we  should  not  reconunend  a  proceeding  so  contredictoiy 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  incapable  of  any  but  a  speculative  jus- 
tiScation. 

But  we  are  still  inclined  to  think,  that  an  uninterrupted 
sinking  fund,  loith  Mr.  Fox's  clause  carried  into  effiecl,  vo^iid 
have  been  during  the  late  war,  and  that  it  would  yet  be, 
the  wisest  plan.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  stopping  the  operation  of  the  fund,  applying  to  cur- 
rent services  the  revenues  of  which  it  is  composed,  and,  let- 
ting it  be  taken  as  part  of  a  loan,  or  on  the  terms  of  a  loan, 
preserving  all  the  machinery  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  latter 
process  requires  that  the  new  taxes,  of  which  a  share  of  the 
burthen  is  borne  by  those  who  make  the  loan,  shall  comprise 
not  only  the  interest,  but  an  addition  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
chai^  in  forty-five  years.  Thus,  a  war  commences  when 
the  fimd  amounts  to  five  millions ; — the  sum  wanted  is  fifteen 
millions.  By  the  first  plan  we  take  the  fund  as  part  of  the 
supplies,  and  raise  ten  millions  by  loan,  at  an  interest,  we 
will  suppose,  of  five  per  cent.,  and  impose  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  ;£500,00O  to  pay  the  interest.  By  the  second 
plan  we  borrow  in  like  manner  ten  millions ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  ^£500,000,  we  raise  taxes  to  the  amount  of  ^£100,000 
more  for  the  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund ;  and  we  provide,  in 
like  manner,  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  one  per  cent,  sinking 
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fand — together  ;E300,000,  for  the  interest  and  redemption 
of  the  loan  from  the  sinking  fiind.  Our  whole  burthen  is, 
therefore,  :e900,000,  instead  of  :E500,000.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  additional  £400,000  is  a  loss — quite  the  con- 
traiy;  being  applicable,  under  Mr.  Fox's  clause,  to  the  sup- 
plies, it  is  in  the  next  and  subsequent  years  so  much  more 
rmsed  imihin  the  year,  the  most  economical  way  of  providing 
for  extraordinary  expenses.  But  the  process  fixes  and  acts 
upon  a  principle  of  distribution  between  the  present  and  the 
future,  and  corrects  that  to  which  we  are  so  prone,  "the 
"selfish  principle  of  devolving  the  burthens  arising  from  the 
"exigencies  or  passions  of  the  present  age  upon  posterity," 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Hamilton*,  who  has  been 
strangely  thought  to  have  demolished  the  sinking  fund. 
Hear  him  further,  in  illustration  of  the  principle  for  which 
we  contend. 

"  la  r^ard  to  increase  of  taxes,  we  aic  of  opinion,  that  the  sinking  fand 
has  bad  a  rEal  effect  in  calling  forth  eiertioua,  which,  although  they  might 
have  been  made  as  well  and  as  effectually,  would  not  have  been  made,  ud- 
le«s  to  folloiv  out  the  line  which  that  system  required.  A  loan  is  made, 
and  the  revenue  considered  as  charged,  not  only  with  tha  interest,  but 
with  a  certaia  proportion  of  the  principal  annually.  Taxes  are  imposed, 
to  meet  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  If  the  sinking  fund  had  not  been  in 
view,  it  is  likely  that  taxes  would  have  been  imposed  for  the  interest  only." 

He  thinks  it  even  worth  while  to  pay  for  the  preservation 
of  our  principle. 

"  If  the  sinking  fund  could  be  conducted  without  loss  to  the  public,  or 
em»  if  it  vrere  allendtd  Ulit^  a  moderate  lou,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  pro- 
pose an  alteration  of  a  system  which  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  poinia  out  a  rtik  of  laxatioJt  that  hat  the  advantage,  at  laat, 
</Mri;  tteady.  If  that  rvle  he  laid  atide,  otir  meaatrei  of  taralion  become 
tntirefy  hose." 

Under  Mr.  Fox's  clause,  we  do  not  see — nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  it  been  asserted — that  any  loss  occurs.  Omitting 
to  notice  this  modification,  the  Professor  proceeds ; 

"  Bot  if  the  loss  attending  the  sinking  fiind  be  great  (and  the  foregoing 
compotation  evinces  that  it  has  been  so),  it  ieem»  proper  to  inquire  whether 
a pliamight  be/oUmced  that  vonld deliver  tu from  thit  lot,  and.al  the  tame 
Hme,  carry  oa  the  tieetuary  meatare  of  increated  taxation.     ITie  present 
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proportion  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital  might  b«  continued, — 
not,  perhapa,  as  the  moBt  eligible,  but  as  posecuing  the  advantage  of 
beidg  established.  If  a  loan  of  twenty  millions  be  transacted  in  the  three 
per  cents.,  the  sinking  fund  attached  to  it  on  the  present  system,  would  be 
£333,333.  Now  tues  may  be  imposed  to  that  eitent,  besides  what  are 
required  for  interest ;  and  that  sum,  instead  of  being  made  over  to  com- 
mUsionera,  may  be  deducted  from  the  loans.  Thus  the  nation  would  save 
the  loss  it  at  present  sustains,  of  borrowing  on  lower,  and  paying  on 
higher  tenns  ;  and  the  imposition  of  £333,333  additional  taxes,  which  is 
the  only  measure  of  real  efficacy,  would  be  the  same  as  before." 

In  this  recommendation  we  recognise  the  true  principle  of 
the  sinking  iund,  and  of  solid  and  equitable  finance,  but  ne 
despair  of  seeing  it  acted  upon.  The  law  wiU,  no  doubt,  re- 
main as  now,  and  no  measures  for  the  limitation  of  debt, 
upon  any  part  of  Mr.  Pitfs  principle,  will  be  taken.  All  that 
we  can  hope  for  is,  that  ever^  efibrt  will  be  made  to  raise  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  supphes  within  the  year ;  and  when 
loans  are  necessary,  to  make  the  utmost  use  possible  of  ter- 
minable annuities,  and  to  borrow  upon  stocks  bearing  a  high 
interest,  so  as  to  avoid  the  creation  of  additional  capitals. 
Dr.  Hamilton  has  observed,  that  the  notion  of  accumula- 
ting a  treasure  has  been  long  exploded.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  whether  the  measures  of  peace  ought  not  to 
have  in  view  the  facility  of  carrying  on  future  wars.  Lord 
Bexley*s  plan,  in  1813,  was  toestabhsh  certain  rules  for  stop- 
ping the  accumulation  of  the  sinking  iiind,  or  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  it,  but  to  suspend  the  operation  of  these  rules, 
and  to  suffer  the  accumulation  to  go  on,  and  necessarily  to 
keep  up  the  taxes  by  which  the  fund  is  supported,  until  they 
should  bewanted  to  defray  the  chai^  of  new  loans.  Thus,  there 
would  be  at  times  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  of  stock  in  the 
name  of  the  commissioners,  bearing  interest  of  a  miUion  and  a 
half  or  three  miUions,  defrayed,  of  course,  by  taxes.  Suppoang 
a  loan  made  of  twenty  miUions,  at  five  per  cent.,  so  much  stock 
would  be  cancelled  as  would  yield  one  million  annually; 
and  that  amount  would  be  thenceforward  taken  from  the 
unking  fund,  and  the  taxes  defraying  it  become  applicable  to 
the  interest  of  the  new  loan.  This  was  done  in  1613,  and 
some  following  years,  end  the  plan  has  many  recommenda- 
tione;  hut  it  is  liable  to  the  objection  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, of  leaving  uncertain  the  relief  to  be  afforded,  as  the 
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fimd  readies  its  several  points.  Hiis  otgectioQ  is  remored^ 
i^  in  tame  of  peace,  the  stock  liable  to  be  cancelled  is  really 
cancelled^  so  as,  Irom  time  to  time,  to  occasion  a  saving. 
But  then  there  will  be  no  accumulation  of  treasure  (as  it 
is  called)  for  a  period  of  war,  except  of  such  amounts  of 
stock  as  happen  to  become  liable  to  be  cancelled  within  that 
period. 

But  we  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  a  plan,  the  complexity 
of  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  these  days.  The  mode 
of  reducing  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  treasure, 
which  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  best,  is  perfectly  simple. 
After  much  consideration,  we  think  that  the  best  plan  of  a 
ankiog  fund,  applicable  to  old  debt,  is  to  have  a  large  fund 
at  suKf)^  interest.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that, 
by  a  judicious  management  of  the  finances  since  the  last 
peace,  we  might  have  had  now,  and  for  some  years  previous, 
a  surplus  of  ten  millions. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  1623,  after  the  reduction  of  taxes,  in- 
cluding the  property  tax  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions*, 
there  was  a  cleta^  surplus  of  five  millions  f.  Since  that  time  a 
further  reduction  of  taxes  has  taken  place,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  sixteen  millions ;  but  the  revenue  has  been  reduced  since 
1 823,  not  by  sixteen  millions,  but  hjfive  only.  Instead  of  being 
reduced  to  thirty-six  nullions  annually,  it  still  produces /or/y- 
seven.  There  has  been  an  improvement  of  nine  millions. 
Now,  certainly,  we  have  no  right  to  assume,  that  if  the  re- 
ductions had  not  taken  place,  this  great  improvement  would 
have  occurred ;  but  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  one  haff 
of  it  would  have  been  realized;  in  other  words,  that  four 
Dulliona  and  a  half,  or  five  millions,  would  have  been  added 
to  the  revenue,  and  this  ^ves  us  our  ten  millions. 

I^et  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  supposition  contemplates 
the  abstaining  from  the  reduction  of  taxes  since  1823.  There 
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might,  no  doubt,  have  been  extensive  and  successful  experi- 
ments in  reductions  of  rate  without  diminution  of  produce  ; 
for  these,  and  for  the  removal  of  vexatious,  end  for  convenient 
and  popular  commutations,  the  continued  surplus  would 
have  afforded  room;  but  the  expenditiu«,  even  including 
the  recent  augmentation  on  account  of  Canada,  and  other 
political  circumstances,  now  stands  at  the  scale  of  1823,  and 
was  for  some  years  below  it.  Iliat  reduction  of  expenditure 
was,  in  part,  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  interest  upon 
the  public  funds,  an  operation  which  an  extensive  sinking 
fund  might  be  expected  to  faciUtate.  We  have  gone  back  to 
1823  only,  because  there  was  then  a  clear  surplus  of  five 
millions.  Some  persons  may  think  that  our  scheme  might 
have  been  adopted  with  more  advantage  at  an  earlier  period, 
before  the  property  tax  had  been  given  up  ;  but  we  here  as- 
sume the  propriety  of  reserving  that  powerful  operation  for  a 
period  of  war. 

Be  it  further  borne  in  mind,  that  the  reduetion  of  taxes  is 
a  prominent /eature  in  our  suggextum.  From  the  moment  at 
which  the  fund  often  millions  had  been  formed,  there  would 
have  been  no  accumulation ;  the  debt  purchased  would  be 
annihilated,  and  the  interest  saved;  this  would  be  from 
three  to  foiu*  hundred  thousand  a-year,  allowing  of  a  clear 
reduction  of  one  million  of  taxes  in  every  third  year. 
And  we  would  here  surest,  by  the  bye,  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  make  the  revision  of  taxes,  with  a  view  to 
reduction  or  modification,  triennial  rather  than  annual.  It 
may  be  deemed  certain,  that  these  periodical  remissions  would 
afford  the  means  of  trying  the  experiment  of  increasing  the 
productiveness  by  lowering  the  rate  of  taxes.  In  such  a  case 
as  that  which  even  now  occupies  public  attention,  the  penny- 
postage  plan,  the  course  would  be  to  abstain  from  the  remis- 
sion of  other  taxes  until  the  effect  of  this  plan  should  be  seea ; 
the  triennial  surplus  would  supply  a  temporary  deficiency ; 
and  should  the  plan  ultimately  answer  the  expectation  of  its 
sanguine  advocates,  the  reduction  of  other  taxes  would  be  no 
longer  postponed. 

The  large  sinking  fund  which  we  here  contemplate  would 
surely  be  a  valuable  treasure  in  time  of  war.  And  ten  mil- 
lions would  be  enough  to  admit  of  being  used  as  sr^ly,  and 
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not  as  the  iaterest  of  a  loan.  Ten  millioiia  of  free  revenue, 
with  a  property  tax  producing  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions; 
would,  we  trust,  go  a  great  way  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
traordinary expense  of  any  war  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be 
engaged ;  but  if  anything  more  should  be  necessary,  it  must 
be  determined  at  the  moment,  whether  to  raise  it  by  addi- 
tional taxation  or  by  loan.  If  by  loan,  the  comparatively 
small  amount  would  enable  the  finance  minister  to  raise  ~ 
upon  terminable  annuities,  or,  at  all  events,  to  raise  it  without 
creating  capital  in  excess.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Ihtt's  principle  of  1792  ought  to  be  followed  up;  and 
that  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  debt  within  forty-five 
yeara,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  loan,  ought  to  be  provided 
by  additional  taxes.  Perhaps,  if  the  state  of  the  country 
should  admit  of  it,  it  might  be  better  to  have  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  debt  in  forty-five  years,  without  ac- 
cumulation ;  this  would  require  something  less  than  two  and 
a  quarter  per  cent.  This  fund,  like  the  former,  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  Uie  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  after  its  termination, 
would  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  debt.  It  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  principle,  that  it  should  be  so  applied  in  addi- 
tion to  the  former  fixed  sinking  fund.  A  question  would 
arise,  whether  the  fund  should  be  simply  alienated,  or  lent 
under  Fox's  clause.  Strict  principle  would,  perhaps,  require 
the  latter,  but  we  should  be  contented  with  the  former. 

Such  is  a  safe  and  equitable  system  of  finance.  We  do  not 
expect  that  either  the  present  ministers  or  their  successors 
will  accomplish  so  much.  Lord  Melbourne's  speech  of  the 
23rd  of  January,*  1 840,  gave  reason  to  expect  more  than  Mr. 
Baring  has  accomphshed ;  for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
expressed  a  decided  approbation  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  it 
was  in  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whereas  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stops  short  of  a 
bare  surplus.  We  wish  that  we  could  persuade  Mr.  Baring 
that  his  predecessors  have  exhausted  all  the  popularity  that 
can  be  derived  from  imprudence.  He  will  do  best  for  his 
fame,  as  well  as  for  his  country,  by  gaining  a  character  for 
firmness  and  foreright. 

•  Pari.  Deb.,  li.  503. 
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Combe's  Conititution  of  Man.    Fourth  edition,  1836. 

On  perusal  of  the  present  article,  it  will  be  found  that  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  opinions  to  which 
Dr.  Combe  has  thought  proper  to  give  publicity,  under  a 
rather  ambitious  title,  as  the  constitution  of  man  in  relation 
to  external  objects.  Our  readers  perhaps  may  be  led  hastily 
to  presume,  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  are  altogether 
opposed  to  the  system  which  goes  under  the  name  of  phre- 
nology. Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  more  rational  and  moderate  phrenolo^cal  views.  For 
instance,  with  respect  to  some  at  least  of  the  mental  faculties, 
we  are  inchned  to  beUeve  the  brain  to  be  that  organ  which 
the  mind  employs  as  its  most  direct  instrument.  Neither 
does  any  reasonable  objection  appear  to  lie  against  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  brain  is  locally  partitioned,  and  either  that  Uie 
several  regions  of  brain  are  appropriated  to  particular  mental 
functions,  or,  on  the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  a  simple 
uncompounded  essence,  that  each  region  gives  a  distinct 
modification  to  the  impulses  of  mental  energy.  We  see  no 
inherent  improbability  in  the  opinion  which  the  advocates  of 
the  system  advance  on  physiological  grounds,  that  the  size 
and  proportion  of  these  regions  respectively  can,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  external 
development  of  the  cranium.  These  prehminariea  being  set- 
tled, there  seems  to  be  no  speculative  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
believing  that  the  mental  constitution  is  to  a  certain  extent 
indicated  by  the  cranial  characteristics,  if  only  the  inference 
be  drawn  from  adequate  practical  experiments.  We  cannot 
indeed  give  in  our  unqualified  adherence  to  the  special  distri- 
bution of  cranial  oigans,  which  obtuns  most  extensively 
amongst  those  who  are  distinctively  styled  phrenolo^ts. 
Still  a  colouring  of  probability  is  given  to  the  theory  by  our 
familiar  experience  of  the  sympathy  which  exists  between 
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the  mind  and  the  other  parts  of  our  oi^nic  system.  To 
phrenology  itself  then,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  we  are 
l^  no  means  hostile  :  on  the  contraryj  we  suhscribe  to  the 
general  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

It  is  therefore  not  only  upon  more  enlaT^d  grounds,  but 
also  as  phrenologists,  that  we  conceive  ourselveB  bound  to 
enter  our  protest  against  the  opinions  which  Dr.  Combe  has 
recorded  in  the  work  now  under  discussion.  We  do  not  in- 
deed profess  that  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  defend  phre- 
Dol(^ ;  yet,  incidentally  at  least,  we  conceive  we  shaU  be 
doing  the  cause  good  service  by  disencumbering  it  of  the 
extravagances  and  absurdities  which  have  been  broached  by 
its  professed,  possibly  sincere,  but  certunly  most  indiscreet 
advocates. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  possible  that  our  readers  may  feel 
■m-prised  that  we  should  expend  any  intellectual  exertion 
upon  a  work  of  so  unphilosophic  and  superficial  a  description 
as  the  one  under  review.  Our  justification  consists  simply 
and  entirely  in  a  reierence  to  its  extensive  circulation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  con- 
fess that  it  would  have  been  an  afiront  to  the  understanding 
of  our  readers  to  notice  it  at  all.  The  extent  of  circulation, 
however,  we  conceive  to  be  an  ample  apology ;  for  though 
the  temporary  currency  of  a  work  is  by  no  means  even  a 
proximate  test  of  its  merits,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  to  the  re- 
gret of  all  true  philanthropists,  found  to  be  by  no  means  an 
inaccurate  measure  of  its  immediate  influence*. 

Since,  however,  the  author  has  supplied  us  with  a  most 
liberal  allowance  of  subjects  of  animadversion,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  business. 

The  first  misapplication  of  terms — the  first  instance  of  ex- 
a^eration  by  abuse  of  language,  which  will  be  found  to  con- 
stitute the  staple  commodity  in  the  author's  reasoning — is 
the  title,  "  The  Constitution  of  Man."     For  by  the  constitu- 

*  Reipeetinf  ita  dreulUkm  then,  ve  find  it  thus  anerted  in  the  pabUibcT'i 
idTettiaemeot :  "  Thirty-five  thousand  capies  of  the  People's  edition,"  («  cheap 
fbnn  for  general  circulation)  "  and  nine  thousand  copies  of  the  12mo  edition  <rf 
thit  voA,  have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Ic  btt  also  been  ra- 
printed  in  America,  and  translated  into  the  French  and  German  languages." 
^orty-ronr  ihouiand  aoitrcea  of  error  and  crime  opened  at  once  upon  a  genera- 
ti«al    Veril/  thii  Is  lut  to  be  patted  uimoticed. 
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tion  of  man  is  meant  the  whole  constitution  of  man,  not  a 
part  or  parts,  not  a  fraction  or  fractions,  but  the  int^^  con- 
stitution. Yet  what  does  the  author  declare  in  his  preface? 
<'  I  confine  vaj  observations  exclusively  to  man,  as  he  exists  in 
the  present  world."  It  is  true  that  this  passage  is  am- 
biguously worded.  Having,  however,  compelled  ourselves 
to  wade  through  this  singular  production,  we  are  qualified  to 
assert  that  the  work  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the 
physical  and  organic  and  moral  structure  of  man,  in  relation 
to  the  material  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  author  does  not 
venture  openly  to  deny  the  spiritual  capabilities  and  future 
prospects  of  man.  Consequently,  if  it  be  allowed  that  man 
is  destined  for  immortality— that  he  has  spiritual  functions, 
which  also  have  a  reference  to  external  objects,  and  has  pre- 
sent duties  in  relation  to  eternity — the  work  before  us  does 
not  deserve  the  title  of  "  The  ConaUtution  of  Man,  with  refer- 
ence to  external  objects."  If  the  author  had  either  treated 
of  free  will,  or  of  man's  spiritual  functions,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  external  objects,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  had  denied 
their  existence,  he  might  thus  fiir  have  had  some  primd  /"aeie 
pretension  so  to  designate  Ids  work.  As  it  is,  he  starts  with 
a  glaring  inaccuracy. 

Another  stilt  more  striking  inaccuracy  occurs  in  the  same 
preface.  Our  philosophic  author  is  delivered  of  the  following 
passage :  "  But  although  my  purpose  is  practical,  a  theory  of 
*'  mind  forms  an  essential  element  in  the  execution  of  the  plan, 
"  Phrenology  appears  to  me  to  be  the  clearest,  most  complete, 
"and  best  supported  system  of  human  nature  which  has 
"  hitherto  been  taught,  and  I  have  assumed  it  as  the  basis  of 
"  this  work." 

Now  is  it  not  evident  that  the  author  intends  his  readers  to 
believe  that  phrenology  is  "  a  system  of  human  nature,"  or, 
as  above,  "  a  theory  of  mind  "  ?  To  use  the  gentlest  words 
that  can  be  used,  this  ia  a  most  dangerous  error.  AU 
reflecting  phrenologists  would  at  once  admit  that  phrenol<^ 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  For  instance,  with  respect 
to  the  former  misapprehension,  the  osseous  and  muscular 
systems  are  part  of  human  nature.  Does  then  phrenolf^y 
treat  generally  upon  those  subjects?  If  not,  how  can  phre- 
nology be  styled  a  complete  system  of  human  nature  ? 
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Neither,  again,  is  phrenology  a  theory  of  miad.  Phre- 
nology, regarded  theoretically,  according  to  the  approved  usage 
both  of  phrenologists  and  others,  is  the  theory  of  which  ve 
have  signified  oar  humble  approval.  Our  readers  will  de<nde 
at  <Hice  for  themselves,  whether  or  not  that  meagre  scheme 
deserres  to  he  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  a  theory  of 

I^  again,  we  were  to  allow  that  the  term  phrenology  might 
be  used  to  denote  that  special  system  which  is  at  present 
most  in  fiishion,  even  this  gratuitous  concession  would  not 
extricate  the  writer  from  his  embarassment ;  for  the  preva- 
lent system  of  phrenology  is  nothing  more  than  a  particular 
diatnbation  of  the  denial  oigaos  in  rehttion  to  certain  sup- 
posed Acuities,  or  impulses  of  mind.  The  most  prevalent 
lystem  of  phrenoli^  leaves  theories  of  mind  to  a  great  ex- 
tent an  open  question  to  phrenologists.  The  theory  of  mind 
of  one  phrenologist  may  be  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  from 
that  entertained  hy  anotJier,  as  long  as  the  fact  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  brain  is  the  most  direct  organic  medium  of 
mental  agency.  For  instance,  one  phrenologist  may  conceive 
the  mind  of  man  to  be  chiefly  swayed  by  events  from  with- 
out, or  that  he  is  the  creature  of  external  <nrcum8tances. 
Other  phrenolo^ts  may  hold  him  to  be  in  a  greater  degree 
the  creature  of  his  own  internal  organization.  Another  may 
conceive  him  to  be  predominantly  the  creature  of  his  own 
will,  whilst  others  may  maintain,  that  man  is  moat  strongly, 
though  secretiy,  afiected  by  spiritual  influences. 

It  is  indeed  not  impossible  that  some  phrenologists  may 
hold,  that  the  brain  ia  the  mind,  and  that  in  the  oi^nization 
of  the  cranium  consists  ita  essential  and  entire  constitution. 
By  such  a  reasoner  phrenolc^  would  very  consistently  be 
used  as  a  convertible  term  with  a  theory  of  mind.  Even 
on  such  a  supposition,  however,  the  truth  would  not  be,  that 
phrenology  is  m  itself,  but  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  indi- 
vidual, a  dieory  of  mind.  Mr.  Combe,  however,  is  not  even 
entitled  to  this  palliation.  He  has  not  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  brain  is  the  mind. 

The  only  rem^ing  feature  of  the  preface  worthy  of  notice 
is  a  kind  of  Jesuitical  deprecation  of  theological  controversy, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  an  attack  upon  the 
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Scriptuies, — as  an  un&ir  expedient,  adopted  with  the  view  of 
disarming  the  defenders  of  tiie  sacred  voltime,  before  he  ven- 
tures on  an  assault.  He  remarks^  "  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  religious  controversy." 

The  author  ia  really  to  be  pitied.  He  has  throu^ioat 
his  work  endeavoured  to  be  poritively  luminous,  and  yet  has 
utterly  and  entirely  failed  in  his  object.  But  it  must  be  still 
more  mortifying  to  a  writer  of  his  ambitious  temperament, 
that  he  has  not  even  succeeded  in  the  negative  object  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  present  instance.  He  wisheS} 
forsooth,  to  avoid  reli^ous  controversy.  Yet  envious  &te  (or, 
according  to  the  Combian  metonymy,  organization,  civiliza- 
tion, or  a  general  law,)  has  compelled  him  to  deny  at  least 
three  indisputable  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  within  the  brief 
compass  of  this  most  epitomicat  epitome  of  the  constitution 
of  man.  He  has  impugned  a  Special  providence,  the  Fall 
of  man  and  Miracles. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  religious  controversy."  The 
true  meaning  of  the  passage  seems  to  be,  when  illustrated  by 
the  author's  proceedings,  "  My  intention  ia  to  have  a  fling  at 
*'  revelation,  but  I  don't  intend  to  listen  to  any  arguments 
"  from  its  advocates." 

Is  this,  however,  a  fair  mode  of  proceeding?  It  does 
not  indeed  fall  within  our  scope  to  discuss  these  questiona 
theologically;  still  we  cannot  retrain  from  denoundng  this 
worse  than  Forthian  mode  of  warfare  which  is  waged  against 
believers  in  the  Scriptures.  Doubtless  a  t^eoI(^;iaQ  might 
cite  texts  of  Scripture  with  the  intention  of  proving  that 
the  cavity  of  the  skull  is  not  filled  with  nervous  integu- 
ments, but  wiUi  lur ;  or  rather,  after  the  &shion  of  the  ac- 
curate philosopher,  whose  work  we  are  now  reviewing,  sup- 
pose he  were  to  assume  this  physidc^cal  paradox  without 
condescending  to  argue  the  point.  Let  him  also,  under  such 
circumstances,  affect  to  disclaim  all  phrenological  controversy. 
What  bounds,  we  ask,  would  there  be  to  the  phrenolt^atl 
indignation  of  Mr.  Geoi^  Combe?  What  craniological 
development  would  be  too  animal,  what  too  Uttle  intellectual 
and  sentimental  to  be  attributed  to  so  uufitir,  so  Jesuitical  an 
antagonist? 

The  author,  notwithstanding,  io  order  to  make  securi^ 
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stQI  more  Mcure,  takes  the  trouble  to  demolish  beforehand 
any  theologians  who,  in  oppoaition  to  his  express  desire, 
should  presume  to  annoy  him  with  any  troublesome  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  theology.  He  remarks,  <*A«  the  same 
"Ood  presides  over  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of 
"  the  human  race,  it  seems  to  me  demonstrably  certain,  that 
"  what  is  conduciTe  to  the  one  will  in  no  instance  impede  the 
"other,  but  will  in  general  be  favourable  to  it  also." 

Here,  then,  the  existence  of  eternal  interests  is  allowed. 
One  would  ima^e,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  do  difficulty 
in  advancing  another  step,  and  admitting  also  their  superi- 
orify  in  the  order  of  importance.  I^et  it  be  then  for  the  mo- 
ment supposed  that  man  is,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  a  free 
agent  Suppose,  again,  that  it  is  the  will  of  providence  that 
tfae  future  realization  of  these  his  most  valuable  interests 
should  be  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  contingent  upon  his  vo- 
luntary preference  of  heavenly  before  earthly  things,  i.  e.  of 
interests  which,  by  Mr.  Combe's  virtual  admission,  are  of 
bi^er,  over  those  which  are  of  lower  importance.  Suppose 
it  not  demonstrably  impossible,  that  before  bestowing  on  mnn 
eternal  happiness,  God  should  require  a  proof  that  he  really 
attaches  to  so  great  a  boon  something  approaching  to  its  true 
value.  How,  in  such  a  case,  should  the  preference  be  tested  ? 
Surely,  as  far  as  human  reason  may  indicate  the  method,  by 
placing  man  in  such  a  position  during  the  present  life,  that 
his  earthly  and  heavenly  interests  should  be — or  what  is  the 
same  thing  in  relation  to  human  conduct — should  appear  to 
him  to  be  in  some  degree  inconsistent  with  each  other.  It 
would  not  indeed  appear  to  be  indispensable,  perhaps  not 
conducive,  to  the  end  in  contemplation,  that  temporal  and 
eternal  interests  should  in  ordinary  cases  be  altogether  and 
absolutely  incompatible :  still  a  certain  measure  of  incom- 
patibility would  appear  to  be  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  a  test  to  human  conduct. 

Unless,  then,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  demonstrably  cer- 
tain that  man  is  in  no  degree  a  free  and  responsible  agent, 
or  that  it  is  demonstrably  certam  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
would  not  impose  any  test  on  such  a  being  as  the  condition 
of  his  future  happiness,  the  writer's  assiunption  falls  to  the 
ground,  if  only  the  preceding  hypotheses  are  allowed  not  to 
l2 
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he  demonBtrably  imposaible.  Now  Mr.  Combe  has  nowhere 
diaproved  the  iree  will  of  man.  Od  the  fonner  hypotheses, 
th^vfore,  he  is  shown  to  be  in  error.  To  return  however  to 
the  hypotheses  tbemselTes,  we  maintain  not  oaij  that  th^ 
are  not  demonstrably  imposmble,  hut  that  they  are  not  ema 
improbable ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  most  probable  in 
themselveB.  Consequently  we,  on  our  part,  must  be  con- 
sidered at  perfect  liberty  to  assume,  that  the  appearance  of 
demonstrable  certainty  to  which  Mr.  Combe  alludes  ia  a 
mere  spectrum — a  mere  illusiou,  utterly  destitute  of  all  logical 
reality. 

Abstractedly  speaking,  we  do  indeed  believe  not  oifly  that 
the  revealed  law  is  essentially  end  in  itself  conustent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  earthly  happiness,  but  also  that  in  general, 
as  ftr  as  men  approach  to  a  true  and  universal  application  of 
the  spirit  of  religion,  the  revealed  system  will  be  found,  even 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  most  conducive  to  earthly 
happiness.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  if  all  men  were 
Christians  in  heart  and  practice,  the  temporal  happiness  oi 
mankind  would  be  beyond  comparison  greater  than  under  the 
operation  of  any  other  principle.  But  this  truth  does  not 
spring  &om  the  fact  that  religion  su%ra  earthly  motives  to 
predominate  over,  or  even  to  enter  into  competition  with 
eternal  interests.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  it  pre- 
serves the  due  subordination  of  time  to  etemity,^-€arth  to 
heaven.  It  is,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  it  allows 
temporal  interests  exactly  their  due  proportion  of  influence ; 
because  it  attributes  to  temporal  happiness  its  proper,  and 
no  more  than  its  proper,  elevation  in  the  scale  of  expediency. 
It  is  because  it  is  found  in  practice  the  most  influential  prin- 
ciple in  promoting  a  truly  prudential  regard  for  temporal 
interests  within  their  proper  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  temporalist,  by  a  short-ughted  policy,  endeavours  to 
ruse  temporal  enjojrments  not  only  to  an  improper,  but  also 
to  an  impracticable  height.  The  consequence  is,  not  only 
that  he  is  unable  to  realise  his  Utopian  projects,  but  whilst 
he  grasps  at  the  shadow  he  lets  go  the  substance.  He  wastes 
powers  and  opportunities  which  might  have  been  employed 
to  a  better  purpose  in  vain  efforts  to  compass  impossibi- 
lities. 
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ThiB,  however,  is  a  very  different  opinion  from  the  one 
which  we  are  combating.  Mr.  Combe  maintains  that  tem- 
pOTal  can  in  no  instance  impede  eternal  interests.  On  the 
contrary^  we  firmly  believe,  under  the  present  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  Christian  principles,  that  in  a  multitiide  of  in- 
stances, such  as  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader,  temporal 
interests,  simply  regarded  as  such,  without  reference  to  their 
relative  inferiority,  do  impede,  or  at  least  as  far  as  human 
judgment  can  be  trusted,  appear  to  impede,  and  even  in  some 
inatancea  to  be  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  eternal  interests. 

Neither  is  the  opinion  above  expressed  by  any  means  co- 
incident  with  the  notion,  that  temporal  interests,  pursued  as 
such,  are  in  general  conducive  to  eternal  interests.  I^  as  we 
firmly  believe,  this  life  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  a  means 
to  an  end,  which  end  is  a  future  existence,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  there  is  the  most  dedded  difference  between  the 
opinion,  that  the  conduct,  which  is  actuated  by  a  regard  for 
eternal  interests,  is  in  general  and  in  the  abstract  conducive 
to  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind,  and  the  proposition  re- 
versed, viz.  that  temporal  interests  ore  in  general  conducive  to 
eternal  interests.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  asserting, 
on  Uie  one  band,  that  a  particular  end  cannot  be  so  predo- 
minantly and  exclusively  pursued  as  to  prejudice  the  means ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  maintaining,  that  the  means  can- 
not occupy  so  large  a  space  in  our  affections  as  to  prejudice 
the  end. 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  language 
qS  so  loose  a  character,  we  do  not  feel  by  any  means  con- 
fident that  the  author  himself  intended  to  convey  an  opinion 
aabstantially  at  variance  with  our  own.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  reader  will  not  suffer  to  escape  his  notice  the  modest  fal- 
lacy contained  in  the  present  application  of  the  opinion.  It 
seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  author's  penetration, 
when  he  attempts  to  silence  theological  controversy  by  an 
appeal  to  the  tact,  that  our  future  prospects  are  compatible 
with  our  present  interests,  that  it  does  not  follow,  at  least  as 
demonstrably  certain,  that  the  revealed  method  of  acquiring 
h^piness  must,  of  necessity,  exactly  coincide  with  the  idio- 
syncratic notions  of  Mr.  Combe  on  the  subject  of  temporal 
ei^>ediencyi 
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Let  U8  now  proceed  to  Uie  woric  itself,    lb  begin  with  the 


"  In  surveying  the  external  world  we  discover  that  erery 
"  creature,  and  every  phyeical  object,  has  received  a  definite 
"  constitution,  and  been  placed  in  certain  relations  to  other 
"  objects." 

liiis  is  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  work.  It  is  also  deli- 
vered with  theoLOst  axiomatic  positiveness,  and  with  a  digni- 
fied brevi^  worthy  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  Let  not  the  reader, 
nevertheless,  conceive  it  too  daring  in  the  critic  to  open  hia 
fire  unhesitatingly  upon  a  position  which  the  author  himself 
disdains  to  defend^  as  if  it  were  of  its  own  nature  impreg- 
nable. In  truth,  had  this  first  sentence  merely  presented 
one  of  those  instances  of  fallacious  assumption,  which  it  ia 
only  due  to  the  author  to  state  that  he  has  scattered  around 
him  with  the  most  liberal  profusion,  we  could  well  have 
aflbrded  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed.  We  should  have  made  it 
a  point  of  literary  courtesy  not  rudely  to  obstruct  the  current 
of  philosophic  impetuosity  at  its  veiy  fountain.  But  tiiis  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  errors  which  constitute  the  st^ile 
commodity  of  the  district  we  sre  about  to  explore.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sifting 
and  exposing  its  real  quality.  Our  first  impresmon  was,  that 
the  author  could  not  actually  mean  to  maintain  the  opinion 
which  the  words  naturally  import :  the  exaggeration  appeared 
too  gross.  He  might  only,  we  imagined,  intend  to  allude  to 
the  probability  which  exists,  that  if  we  had  faculties  suited 
for  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries,  fitted  to  ascertain  the 
real  ultimate  constitution  of  creatures  and  physical  objects, 
we  should  be  enabled  to  discern  that  all  objects  possess  at 
each  successive  moment  a  precise  determinate  nature.  If 
again  our  minds  were  adapted  to  the  prosecution  of  such  in- 
quiries, it  would  not  be  improbable  that  we  should  disoover 
tile  relations,  in  which  they  stand  one  to  the  otha*,  to  be 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  an  equal  degree  of  exactness 
and  certainty.  Still  this,  although  by  no  means  an  extra- 
vagant opinion,  appeared  to  us  a  littie  too  trite  and  common- 
place for  a  philosopher,  evidentiy  actuated  by  the  philosophic 
desire  of  communicating  to  inferior  mortals  something  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance. 
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&a  farther  examination,  however,  it  became  erident,  that 
this  couU  not  be  the  sense  intended.  The  words  are ; 
"  In  surreying  the  external  world  we  diacover  . . . .  "  Now 
we  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  aurrey  and  discover  a  butli 
which  it  is  beyond  our  powers  to  ascertaio,  and  -of  which 
the  ntmost  that  can  be  predicated  is,  the  probability  that, 
if  we  were  gifted  with  the  requisite  faculties,  we  might  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  it.  Wliat,  however,  decides  the  ques- 
tioo,  as  to  the  antbor'a  intention,  is  the  fitet  that,  on  proceed- 
ing to  thread  our  way  through  this  chaos  of  paradoxes,  we 
find  not  only  that  the  opinion  is  in  'perfect  keeping  with 
other  equally  gratoitons  assumptions,  but  also  that  there  are 
arguments,  or  what  we  suppose  must  be  for  the  present  dig- 
nified with  that  title,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  this  pro- 
position. 

This  being  the  case,  the  first  object  is  to  discover  the  pro- 
per meaning  of  the  words  used.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
then  turns  upon  the  word  "  definite."  Definite  is  a  word 
met^ihorically  derived  &om  measuring,  or  tracing  out  the 
boandaiies  of  a  district.  Its  original  meaning  is,  exactly 
narked  out.  When  ^^lied  in  philosophic  strictDees  to  any 
object,  it  imfdies  in  the  first  placie,  that  the  object  is  in  itself 
susceptible  of  exact  definition.  More  than  this,  it  implies  that 
it  is  cqnble  of  being  exactly  described  by  the  ezerdee  of  the 
Realties  possessed  by  man.  Still  further,  it  implies  that  it 
has  been,  in  &ct,  accurately  determined  by  man.  Lastly,  it 
imphe*  a  considerable  d^ree  of  immutabili^  and  constant^ 
in  the  olgect  thus  designated,  so  as  not  to  &lsify,  within 
too  brief  a  period,  a  description  which  once  was  accurate.  . 
Now'with  respect  to  the  first  &ct  implied  in  the  definition, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  fidrly  predicated  of  oli^ects  external 
to  ottiselves  is,  that  the  sensations  produced  by  them  upon 
our  minda,  though  to  a  certain  degree  subject  to  variation, 
are  yet  suffidently  constant  to  occasion  in  us  an  impression 
that,  if  by  any  means  we  could  ascertain  their  real  constitu- 
tioD,  we  should  find  it  to  be  definite.  It  Lb,  however,  a  per* 
fectly  distinct  question,  whether  or  not  natural  objects  are 
definite  in  relation  to  the  human  mind.  The  simple  fact  is, 
that  men  know  nothing  concerning  the  real  constitution  of 
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things  without  them.  '  The  utmost  ko^  of  human  analjvis 
has  never  extended  b^ond  the  experience  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  ourselves.  Even  irith  Uiose  effects  ve  have  reason 
to  leel  assured,  that  our,  acquaintance  is  at  best  imperfect. 
Possibly  our  knowledge  may  extend  only  to  a  very  insignifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  whole  sum  of  effects  which  such  ob- 
jects are  capable  of  producing.  If  then  the  whole  current 
of  human  experience  tends  to  prove  that  we  are  inc^uble  of 
defining  the  constitution  of  any  objects,  much  less  can  we  be 
said  actually  to  have  described  them. 

In  addition  to  our  proved  incapacity  of  obtaining  the 
slightest  glimpse  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  things,  the 
world  and  all  that  it  contains  is  subject  to  perpetual  varia- 
Uon.  There  are  in  operation  continual  processes  of  increase 
and  decrease,  addition  and  subtraction,  improvement  and 
decay,  which  remove  man  to  a  still  grester  distance  from  the 
virtual  perception  of  definiteness  in  any  of  the  subjects  of  his 
experience, — a  fact  which  appUes  even  to  what  appears  to  ua 
the  simplest  and  least  comphcated  of  the  objects  in  natnre. 
What  then  shsU  we  say  of  the  most  wonderful  and  asto- 
nishing of  all  direct  subjects  of  our  experience, — ^the  hmnau 
mind  ?  Shall  we,  who  cannot  even  resolve  the  smallest  grain 
of  dust  we  tread  upon  into  its  elementsl  particles,  shall  we 
treat  the  soul  of  man  as  definite  ?  We  cannot  even  trace  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  mineral  and  v^etable,  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  This  inabihty  is  indisputable. 
The  self-styled  philosopher  dare  not  deny  the  ftct  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  attempts  to  envelop  it  in  a  mist  of  pseudo-scien- 
tific disquisitions.  It  avails  him  not  to  express  what  is  imin- 
telligible  in  terms  extracted  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  dead 
languages.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  ever-varying 
modifications  of  arbitrary  definition.  How  then  can  we  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  trace  the  boundary  between  the  human 
soul,  and  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  the  instinct  of  animiilK  ? 
Has  a  brute  a  soul  ?  Is  it  in  any  degi'ee  responsible  t  Is  it 
immortal  ?  What  in  short  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute 
creation  "i  These  are  questions  which  throw  contempt  on  the 
pride,  or  rather  upon  the  self-adoring  conceit  of  the  specula- 
tive, one-thoughted  philosopher.    How  again  can  the  author 
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d^tose  of  the  question  of  human  liberty,— of  liberty,  wbich 
for  man  to  compass  would  be  to  confine,  to  measure  would 
be  to  limit,  to  define  would  be  to  destroy ; — of  liberty,  which 
it  is  tenfold  more  wonderful  that  Omniscience  itself  should  be 
competent,  than  that  man  should  be  incompetent  to  define  ? 

Although,  however,  man  is  utterly  incapable  of  attaining 
to  anything  approaching  an  exact  or  complete  theory  of  the 
mind,  it  might  perhaps,  a  priori,  have  been  ^prehended 
tiiat  be  would  have  a  definite  practical  idea  of  his  own  state 
of  soul.  Where  man  is  at  once  the  agent  and  the  self-con- 
scious observer  of  his  own  feelings,  opinions  and  actions, 
one  mig^t  have  imagined  that  practically,  at  least,  he  would 
have  understood  himself,  bis  own  motives,  habits  and 
practice.  Tet  such  is  &r  &om  being  the  esse.  Not  a  day 
passes  over  our  heads  without  our  performing,  or  refraining 
from  the  performance  of,  some  action ;  without  our  having 
exercised  some  act  of  voHtion,  negative  or  positive,  which  has 
be«i  preceded  by  a  season  of  irresolution,  of  doubt  and  sus- 
pense,— a  season,  during  which  our  own  ultimate  resolution 
was  as  much  a  mystery  to  ourselves  as  to  the  greatest  stranger; 
during  which  we  were,  in  a  practical  juat  as  truly  as  in  a  tfae- 
<nretic  point  of  view,  a  riddle  to  our  very  selves.  Let  then 
our  constnousnesB  of  liberty,  our  experience  of  self-willing 
power,  be  hypothetically  resolved  into  a  delusive  feeling. 
Let  the  only  foundation  of  the  individuah^  in  the  human 
character,  of  responsibility  and  of  virtue,  be  for  the  moment 
surrendered  to  the  self-degrading  importunity  of  materialisni. 
Suppose  man  to  be  altogether  and  entirely  enthralled  by  the 
unqualified  tyranny  of  circumstances.  Suppose  extern^  cir- 
cumstances, the  influence  of  other  men,  and  what  may  be 
termed  internal  circumstances,  or  the  bodily  oi^anization, 
the  abdominal,  thoracic  and  cranial  systems,  to  be  the  un- 
controlled arbiters  of  his  conduct.  Does  man  by  that  means 
become  definite,  i.  e.  definite  to  himself,  or  to  the  comprehen- 
uon  of  human  philosophy  ? 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  this  means  the  field  of  philoso- 
phic speculation  is  contracted  within  narrower  limits.  Hu- 
man liberty  and  spiritual  influence  are  set  aside ;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  their  limits  are  too  wide  for  the  comprehen- 
non  of  the  human  miud.    The  most  comprehensive  human 
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intellect  cannot  span  even  the  world  of  materialinn.  To  micb 
B  d^iree  is  this  the  case,  that  every  Bucceseive  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  impels  to  action,  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  new  to  the  greatest  philosopher  the  world  has  seen. 
Let  then  the  world  be  notMng  more  than  machinery  in  lue ; 
let  men  be  simply  pieces  of  that  machiueiy,  blindly  acting 
and  reacting  upon  each  other ;  let  it  be  the  fact,  that  ve  go 
regularly,  as  clock-work ;  still,  if  the  works  are  too  compli- 
cated to  be  tmderstood  by  ourselves,  if  the  intervals  of  regu- 
lari^  are  too  vast  for  our  comprehension, — if,  in  the  infini- 
tude of  particular  variations,  we  lose  the  perception  of  that  re- 
gularity, we  are  indefinite  to  our  own  apprehenuons,  whatever 
we  may  be  to  those  of  a  superior  intelligence.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  our  reasoning  faculties  are  the  result  of  mrae  or- 
ganization, of  the  skilful  adaptation  of  material  relations} 
suppose  the  mind  to  be  generated  by  the  exquisite  construc- 
tion of  physical  elements ;  still,  if  the  organized  patient  be  not 
endued  with  speculative  recipiency  sufficient  to  give  him  a 
full  and  clear  idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  machinery 
of  the  world  has  been  constructed, — if  even  the  uniibrmi^ 
of  his  own  particular  operations  is  not  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  himself  to  give  him  a  perfect  foresight  of  the  next  evolu- 
tion he  may  have  to  perform,  he  would  be  as'  truly  an 
indefinite  creature  to  tus  own  apprehension  as  if  he  were  a 
concrete  impersonation  of  pure  independence,  with  cqirice 
for  the  spring,  and  a  chaos  for  the  scene  of  his  actdons. 

It  is,  however,  an  insult  cast  upon  the  plainest  experience 
to  deny  that,  in  a  midtitude  of  instances,  as  &r  at  least  as 
lies  within  the  scope  of  human  discernment,  after  the  circum- 
stances which  prompt,  as  well  as  those  which  restnun,  fiwm 
a  particular  action  have  been  all  presented  to  the  mind,  a 
season  of  hesitation  and  indecision  intervenes  between  the 
contemplation  of  the  circumstances  and  the  act  of  volition, 
which  seals  our  determination.  In  lact,  in  many  instances 
so  protracted  is  the  suspense,  that  not  only  whilst  the  cir- 
cumstances remain  constant  is  there  a  doubt  in  our  own  minds 
how  we  shall  act,  but  even,  after  we  have  made  our  choice, 
after  we  have  taken  our  determination,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
want  of  firmness  in  the  resolution  itself  which  leaves  us  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  whether 
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the  detemimatitm  is  or  is  not  bo  atrong  as  to  lead  us  into 
actitHi.  Sometimes  our  doubts  are  only  resolved  by  our  deeds. 
The  event  is  the  period  of  our  uncertainty.  Whence  it  is 
clear,  that  in  all  such  cases  experience  goes  for  nothing,  is  of 
little  or  no  value,  even  if  there  should  be  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  identical  train  of  circumstances ;  for,  although  the  ciiv 
enmstanoefl  have  supplied  inducements,  and  though  the  event 
has  given  us  a  result,  the  connexion  between  the  inducements 
and  the  action  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  a  doubt  If 
then  that  doubt  in  truth,  as  well  as  in  our  apprehension,  re- 
presented a  real  imcertainty,  there  must  have  been  indefinite- 
nesB  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds. 

Suppose  again  the  doubt,  as  &r  as  we  could  discern,  was 
oaly  resolved  t^  an  act  of  unconstrwoed  will,  or  by  some 
impulse  which  was  inscrutable  to  our  observation,  and  there- 
finv  called  a  chance.  In  that  case  it  was  the  will,  or  the 
chance  which  was  the  cause  of  the  act  performed :  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  motives  was  suspense.  Suppose  again 
that  the  doubt  did  not  represent  real  but  only  iatcllectual 
uncertainty ;  suppose  it  not  to  be  a  break  in  the  chain  which 
connects  material  causes  with  their  effects,  but  only  an  in- 
abilify  on  the  part  of  man  to  trace  the  links  of  succession : 
the  result  is  the  same,  as  far  as  regards  the  question  now  in 
dispute.  The  doubt  really  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  doubt- 
ing party  before  the  event,  whether  it  was  the  result  of 
ignorance  m  of  the  nature  of  things.  Whatever  it  might  be 
in  itself,  the  rdation,  which  his  conduct  bore  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  was  to  him  indefinite.  Un- 
less, therefore,  after  the  event,  a  man  has  some  power  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  in  his  perception  of  that  relation  of 
cause  and  efiect  which,  prior  to  the  event,  occasioned  his 
doubt,  a  doubt  remains,  a  doubt  in  recollection  as  well  as  in 
action.  In  other  words,  a  man  is  to  himself  as  truly  inde- 
finite on  a  philosophical  retrospect,  as  during  the  process  of 
volition.  Let  it  be  the  trutii,  that  the  material  circumstances 
constitute  the  final  cause,  and  the  material  action  the  effect. 
It  is  found  that  experience  cannot  instruct  us  in  this  relation ; 
for  eiqierience  did  not  connect  the  act  with  the  circum- 
stances, but  with  some  unknown  or  misapprehended  cause 
which  put  an  end  to  that  irresolution,  which  was  the  only 
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effect  which  our  internal  experience  attached  to  the '  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  indeed  another  kind  of  experienccj  which  may  be 
called  chronic  or  eventual  experience.  For  instance,  a  man 
who  contemplates  his  own  conduct,  or  that  of  others,  may 
remark  that  there  is  a  connexion  of  time  or  sequence  between 
certain  circumstances  and  actions  respectively ;  that  certain 
analogous  combinations  of  circumstances  are  accompanied, 
or  followed  in  an  uniform  order  of  time,  by  a  certiun  mode 
of  action.  For  our  practical  reasoning  is  principally  based 
upon  the  natural,  but  in  us  purely  arbitrary  assumption, 
that  contemporaneousness,  or  priority  and  posteriority  in 
order  of  time,  are  the  perceptible  shadows  cast  upon  life 
by  the  substantial  but  imperceptible  relations  of  cause  and 
effect.  If  indeed  a  closer  analysis  were  entered  into,  it 
would  be  discovered,  that  even  the  more  intimate  experience 
mentioned  above  differs  only  comparatively,  and  not  essen- 
tially, from  the  looser  experience  which  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing. The  more  accurate  distinction  perhaps  would  be  to  call 
the  former  chronic  experience  by  smaller,  the  latter  chronic 
by  lai^er  intervals. 

Now  this  chronic  experience  by  longer  intervals,  is  evi- 
dently, as  far  as  it  differs,  further  removed  from  exact  specu- 
lative reasoning,  than  the  experience  derived  from  the  smaller 
intervals.  Notwithstanding,  it  often  happens  that  the  man 
arrives  at  a  greater  degree  of  assurance  who  notices  only  the 
more  distant,  than  the  one  who  takes  the  nearer  intervals 
also  into  his  calculation.  Neither  on  the  whole  do  practical 
results  tend  to  repress  such  assurance.  For  instance,  it  often 
happens  that  one  man  feels  more  strongly  assured  how  an- 
other man  will  act  on  certain  occasions,  tiian  he  does  himself. 
If,  however,  our  perception  of  the  great  degree  of  practical  as 
well  as  speculative  uncertainty,  which  attaches  itaelf  to  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  larger  intervals,  occasions,  as  it  natu- 
rally must,  a  distrust  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  judge- 
ment, that  distrust  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  circumstance  just  noticed.  For  if  the  approxi- 
mation to  assurance  were  in  every  instance  proportionable  to 
the  minute  attention,  the  analytic  precision  with  which  the 
inquiry  was  conducted,  we  might  indeed  have  some  slight 
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grounds  iot  indulging  the  expectation,  that  by  the  improve- 
ment  of  our  feculties,  or  the  application  of  a  more  rig^d  pro- 
cess of  analyBis,  man's  constitution  might  be  rendered  less 
indefinite  to  his  own  apprehensions.  When,  however,  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  mere  arbitrary  assumption  is  often  at- 
tended with  less  doubt,  and  answers  best  in  practice,  the 
chance  of  removing  our  incompetency  to  the  task  of  specula- 
tive  inquiry  is  diminished,  even  the  very  idea  precluded,  that 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  define  the  relations  -n^ch  enst  be- 
tween man  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  practical  expediency  of  this 
analogical  reasoning  is  a  presumption  that  the  uncertainty 
of  the  act  is  not  so  great  as  the  doubt  of  the  actor.  It  pre- 
pares the  mind  also  for  the  reception  of  the  incomprehensible 
fiuA  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
foreseen  by  that  vast  measureless  intelligence  which,  if  we 
may  use  the  technical  phraseology  of  human  life,  seems  to 
fill,  to  contain,  or  to  transcend  all  time  and  space.  It  is, 
however,  one  thing  to  moot  the  question,  whether  or  not  hu- 
man actions  are  uncertain  in  themselves,  or  with  respect  to 
Qod  ?  It  is  another  and  a  very  difierent  question,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  imperfect 
faculties  of  man  ? 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this 'circumstance  must  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  indication  of  the  inevitable  imperfection  in 
man's  speculative  powers.  Now  materialism  cannot  remove 
these  difficulties :  consequently,  the  efiect  of  outraging  our 
natural  apprehensions  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  jqrstem  is 
not  to  remove  our  incompetency,  not  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
apprehension  of  man  and  his  relations,  but  simply  to  render 
our  incompetence  more  humiliatiiig.  For  materialism  un- 
doubtedly affects  to  contract  the  field  of  our  observation.  It 
attributes  a  less  degree  of  difficulty  to  a  subject  which  re- 
mains, notwithstanding,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacity. 
On  the  contrary,  although  by  the  recognition  of  human 
liberty  and  spiritual  influences  the  proofs  of  inability  are 
multiphed,  yet  the  sense  of  mortification  is  diminished. 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  the  reckless  exaggera- 
tion in  which  this  work  abounds : 

"The  Creator  has  bestowed  on  him  (man)  faculties  to 
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"  observe  phamomena,  and  to  trace  cause  and  effect,  and  be 
»  has  constituted  the  external  vorld  to  affiird  scope  to  Uieae 
"  powers." 

If  the  author  had  written  that  the  Creator  had  to  consti- 
tuted the  external  world  as  to  afiFbrd  scope  to  tfaoae  powers, 
DO  one  would  have  disputed  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  At  the 
same  time,  in  a  work  of  such  high  pretensions  as  the  present, 
it  might  have  excited  some  surprise  to  find  so  trite  and  ob- 
vious a  remark  introduced,  and  uahered  forth  in  exclusive 
italics.  The  words  here  used,  however,  imply  that  the  only, 
or  at  least  the  chief  object  in  creating  external  objects,  was 
to  give  man  an  opportunity  of  observing  phenomena,  and 
tradng  cause  and  efiect.  Is  not  this,  then,  rather  a  rapid 
and  startling  conclusion  ?  especially  when  we  reflect  that,  in 
support  of  ^kis  precious  theory,  we  are  not  indulged  with  the 
remnants,  not  even  with  the  broken  meats  of  a  lukewann  a^;u- 
ment.  Let  it  be  for  one  mom«it  imagined,  saving  the  di^ 
nity  and  self-importance  of  this  indescribable  writer,  that  an 
articulate  cockatoo  were  to  give  utterance  to  the  following 
sentence :  "  Men,  and  other  objects  external  to  myself,  have 
*'  been  so  constituted  as  to  give  scope  to  my  faculties  of  ob- 
"  serving  phaenomena." 

However  disgusted  one  might  be  with  t^e  self-conceit  of 
the  impotinent  parrot,  the  justice  of  the  observation  would 
be  unimpeachable.  Iliere  would  be  living  witoessea  of  the 
fiu;t,  not  only  producible,  but  actually  produced.  On  the 
one  side  there  would  be  standing  open  to  inspection  the  re- 
maikable  phenomenon  —  man.  Perched  over  against  him 
would  sit  the  philosophic  bird,  animated  with  a  laudable  spi- 
rit of  natural  philosopbication,  eying  him,  and  ever  and  antm 
&n-tailing  his  crest  in  admiration  of  the  singular  properties 
displayed  1^  the  "featberless  biped." 

Suppose,  however,  the  ye]low-<;rested  philosopher  were  to 
repeat  the  phrase  with  a  slight  variation,  *<The  Creator  has 
"  constituted  man,  and  more  particularly  astute  phrentJogista, 
*'  to  give  scope  to  my  fkculties  of  observation,"  In  this  case 
the  cockatoo  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  explain.  If  again 
the  explanation  were  not  forthcoming,  it  would  be  more  than 
suspected  that  the  bird  had  only  got  the  phrase  by  rote,  and 
could  not  assign  a  reason.    It  stnkes  ua  in  &ct  that  there 
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are  human  purota,  who,  if  the;  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  escfqied  siinilar  imputationa,  are  more  indebted  to  their 
classificBtion  in  the  order  of  the  animal  creatioQ  than  to  an; 
intellectual  distmctiona,  albeit  sometimea  too  hastily  accorded 
to  individual  specimens  of  their  genus. 

We  may  select,  as  a  familiar  illustration,  the  freezing  of  a 
lake.  Doubtl^s  ice  is  a  natural  subject  of  curiosity.  It  may 
to  a  certain  extent  he  regarded  as  an  interesting  pluenomenon 
to  the  natural  philosopher.  When,  however,  the  author,  as 
be  is  bound  to  do  in  consistency  Anth  his  own  theory,  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  that  the  ice  was  constituted  to  give  scope  to 
OUT  power  of  tracing  cause  and  effect,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
appeal  to  a  few  facts  in  order  to  resolve  the  theory  into  a 
great  and  gratuitous  exa^eration. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  point :  What  is  the  cause  of  ice  ? 
The  philosopher  may  say,  frost.  Yet  be  knows  not  either 
what  ice  is  in  itself,  nor  what  frost  is.  He  knows  of  no  d 
priori  reason,  why  frost  should  produce  ice.  He  may  fani^ 
he  knows  that  frost  makes  the  fingers  ache  and  alters  the 
thermometer;  but  even  supposing  him  to  have  good  specu- 
lative grounds  for  this  beHef,  these  are  only  particular  effects 
of  fr«Bt.  He  may  say,  that  he  means  by  frost  a  certain  tem- 
perature of  the  air ;  stOl  the  same  question  recurs :  What  is 
meant  by  this  temperature  of  the  air  ?  No  better  answer  can 
be  given,  thsn  that  it  makes  the  fingers  ache  and  altera  the 
thermometer;  hut  con  it  he  said  to  follow  as  a  logical  infer- 
ence, that,  because  the  fingers  ache  and  the  thennometer  is 
lowered,  water  must  be  converted  into  ice?  The  philo- 
sopher may  indeed  declare  that  he  finds  by  experience,  that 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  below  a  certain  point 
water  fi^eezes.  But  is  he,  therefore,  in  a  speculative  point  of 
view,  justified  in  drawing  the  inference,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  atmo^faere  causes  the  water  to  freeze  ?  Dare  he  main- 
tain it  to  be  a  speculative  conclusion,  whenever  one  thing 
takes  place  umultaneously  with  another,  that  the  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  other  ?  To  make  the  case  even  stronger  in  fa- 
vour of  the  philosopher,  when  one  thing  repeatedly  recurs  at 
the  same  time  with,  or  at  constant  intervals  from  another, 
what  right  can  he  have  to  assume  on  speculative  grounds, 
that  the  one  is  cause  and  the  other  the  effect  ? 
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If  then  it  is  conceded,  that  a  atmple  coincidence  in  point 
of  time  is  not  BufEcient  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  relation  mib- 
slsting  of  cause  and  effect,  it  ia  only  extending  the  conces- 
sion a  little  further,  to  admit  that  any  incomplete  experience 
of  uniformity  in  the  relations  of  time  and  place  is  insufficient 
to  prove  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  Universal  expe- 
rience again  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Specula- 
tively speaking  therefore,  the  philosopher  utterly  &ila  in  his 
attempt  to  prove  that  frost  is  the  cause  of  ice. 

It  may  indeed  be  sud,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  so  consti* 
tuted,  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  suppose  such  to  be 
the  case ;  in  other  words,  though  we  are  unable  to  discover 
why  it  is,  or  that  it  is  the  case,  and  though  we  oug^t  to  be 
fully  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the  inclination  we  feel  to 
suppose  the  fact,  it  may  not  be  the  case,  yet  we  suppose  it  to 
be  the  case.  This  supposition  then,  to  whatever  oUier  prin- 
ciple it  may  appeal,  ia  not  founded  on  any  deductions  of  spe- 
ciilative  pUlosophy. 

Again,  we  find  by  experience,  that  our  belief  is  approved 
by  subsequent  confinnatioos  in  practice.  The  incidents  of 
daily  life  serve  to  prove  the  utiUty  of  this  process  of  reason- 
ing. We  find  that  such  a  supposition  ia  at  once  natural 
among  mankind,  usefiil,  and  even  necessary  for  the  busiaess 
of  life.  But  this  fact  does  not  reverse  the  nature  of  what  is 
to  our  intellect  a  mere  arbitrary  supposition.  The  assump- 
tion remains  as  truly  arbitrary  as  if  it  had  been  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  the  purpoaes  of  life.  For  an  opinion  may  be  both 
natural  and  useful,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be,  to  the  appre- 
hension of  him  who  entertains  it,  purely  arbitrary.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  mere  empty  boast  to  assert  that  ice  was  consti- 
tuted to  give  scope  to  the  power  of  tracing  cause  and  effect. 
It  is  infinitely,  more  probable  that  ice  should  have  been  con- 
atituted  to  serve  those  practical  purposes  to  which  we  find  it 
is  adapted,  than  that  it  should  have  been  intended  to  serve  a 
mere  speculative  end,  to  which  it  is  in  fact  totally  infq>plica- 
ble.  Suppose,  however,  another  definition  be  {pven  to  frost. 
Suppose  it  no  longer  to  be  defined  as  a  specific  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  Suppose  it  to  be  said,  we  observe  a  cer- 
tain regularity — a  certain  order  in  the  midst  of  change.  We 
observe  that  firost  and  ice  come  and  go  by  turns,  and  always 
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■pnaerve  the  same  relative  connexiou  in  time  and  place.  This 
'  n^uUrity  generates  a  belief  in  our  minds,  tiiat  there  is  some 
cause  tot  that  uniformity.  This  cause  may  be  the  hidden 
conatitation  either  of  air  or  of  water ;  it  may  be  the  relation 
which  the  hidden  constitutions  of  the  phienomena  bear  to  one 
another.  Again,  the  connexion  may  result  from  the  relation 
whidi  each  of  these  elements  bear  to  some  other  material 
cause,  which  is  external  to  both.  When>  therefore,  we  use 
the  term  frost,-  we  mean  this  cause. 

According  to  this  definition  we  remain,  as  before,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  cause.  We  know  not  what  it  is.  We  do  not 
even  know  that  it  is  connected  in  any  manner  with  that  con- 
catenation of  effects,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  air  or  that 
of  ice,  or  whether  in  fact  that  cause  may  not  be  the  will  of 
some  superior  being.  We  observe  indeed  an  actual  connex- 
ion between  the  temperature  of  the  ur  and  the  consistency 
of  water,  which  connexion  we  attribute  to  a  cause,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  most  perfect  philosopher  remains  as  truly 
ignorant  what  the  cause  is,  as  the  most  ignorant  rustic. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  although  Mr.  Combe  asserts, 
that  he  traces  cause  and  effect,  that  in  the  case  of  ice,  as  in 
all  odier  cases,  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause.  He  does 
indeed  g^ve  the  name  of  air  to  certain  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced upon  his  senses,  and  the  name  of  water  to  other 
efifects.  But  it  is  b^ond  his  powers  to  ascertain  which  of 
them,  or  whether  indeed  either  of  them,  stands  to  the  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  It  becomes,  therefore,  little 
leas  ridiculous  than  a  street  puff,  to  assert  tiiat  ice  is  consti- 
tuted to  g^ve  scope  to  his  power  of  tracing  cause  and  effect. 

Again,  when  the  author  alludes  to  our  facul^  of  observing 
phenomena  and  tracing  cause  and  effect,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  intends  to  allude  more  particularly  to  audi 
blanches  of  knowledge  as  natural  hist4Hy,  natural  philosophy,, 
physiology,  mental  science,  phrenology  aud  medical  science. 
Now  it  cannot  but  appear  somewhat  remarkable,  that  al- 
though the  external  world,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe  upon 
this  writer's  authority,  was  constituted  to  give  us  scope  to 
trace  cause  and  effect,  that  we,  notwithstanding,  should  be 
so  constituted  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  do  the  very  thing  for 
dmng  which  all  external  nature  was  constituted  to  afford  us 
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an  opportani^,  vis.  to  trace  cause  and  efifacti  He  nmple 
bet  is,  that  we  experience  a  certwn  relatioQ  io  the  order  of 
wliat  we  call  time  and  place,  between  difierent  phsoiomena. 
That  the  one  impreBsion  produced  upon  our  minds  stand*  in 
the  relation  of  a  cause  to  ihe  other  impression,  is  a  mere  sup- 
poution  of  our  own, — in  many  cases  indeed  a  natural  suppo- 
aition,  and  one  which  is  indispensable  to  the  business  of  life, 
but  as  Bar  remored  as  possible  from  the  nature  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  scientific  excellence.  The  truth  is,  the  cause  u  un- 
known }  neither  is  man  able  to  discover,  as  such,  one  single 
link  of  the  chain  which  connects  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

The  author  next  fitvouis  us  with  his  opinion  up(»i  the  tiiate 
of  the  world  with  respect  to  h^piness.  In  this  case  it  is  no 
paradox,  no  exaggeration  which  he  uttera.  He  renuoks, 
"  that  the  constitution  of  this  world  does  not  look  like  a  ay- 
"  stem  of  optimism."  it  is  true — it  is  more  than  tme— it  ii 
a  truism.  Here  there  is  no  fidlacy  of  exaggeration.  It  is, 
however,  an  understatement,  or  fallacy  of  diminution :  al- 
though true  in  words,  it  is  false  in  spirit  Though  it  does  not 
exonerate,  but  even  extenuates  Uie  misety  of  the  world,  it 
insinuates,  by  implication,  a  most  extravagant  exaggeration 
of  earthly  h^ipiness.  As  a  man's  reputation  may  be  damned 
with  faint  pmse,  so  may  a  truth  be  mystified  by  a  faint  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Let  any  man  of  common  sense,  or  common  feeling,  waft 
the  hospitals  of  this  metropolis — ^let  him  marie  the  condition 
of  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures — let  him  observe  the  poor 
wretches  writhing  with  pain,  racked  with  the  terrible  varie^ 
of  human  diseases—^let  him  mark  the  knit  brow,  the  wild  ey^ 
the  heaving  breast,  the  one  expression  of  fierce  pain  stamped 
upon  every  feature  and  upon  every  limb — let  him  reflect  uptm 
those  types  of  human  suffering,  to  whom  death,  to  whiKn 
annihilation  would  be  a  relief  delightful  beyond  espresnon ; — 
then  let  him  ask  himself  whether  it  belongs  to  human  i^m- 
pathy,  or  wheth^  common  feeling  apart,  it  be  common  sense 
to  remark,  "This  is  not  optimiam"  ?  No  1  He  could  not  give 
utterance  to  that  unmeaning  phrase.  It  would  be  a  bitter 
sarcasm  upon  the  sufierings  oC  mankind.  It  would  imply  a 
more  than  idiotic  ^athy  of  judgment.  It  would  be  a  lie  in 
terms  of  truth. 
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Agiin,  let  him  tmTcne  the  haunts  of  the  destitute— let 
bim  Tisit  the  crowded  alleys  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world 
— let  him  marii  the  scenes  of  filth,  and  want,  and  ferer — let 
him  follow  the  dninkard  from  his  street-fivlic  to  his  cheerless 
bmne,  or  weigh  in  equal  balance  the  opium-eater's  brief 
moment  of  delirium  widi  his  hours,  his  days  of  gloom  and 
horror— let  him  oalcukte,  if  he  can,  how  many  are  wasted, 
muscle  by  muscle,  nerve  by  nerve,  hope  by  hope,  with  inces- 
unt  toil ;  how  many  sink  under  the  agonies  of  meatal  suf- 
fering— let  him  cast  a  has^  glance  over  the  statistics  of  sui- 
ode — let  him  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  that  act^et  him 
observe  for  himself  whether  self-destructian  it  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  a  fit  of  momentary  impatience,  a  freak  of 
tnoKtoiy  phreiuy;  whether  it  is,  as  more  technically  styled 
aj  the  duodenisms  of  legally-accredited  mental  philosophers, 
toKfvrmy  ititamif,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  deUberate,  long- 
delayed,  often-pos^oned  resolve  of  a  mind  which  has  exa- 
mined, with  a  penetration  too  painfiilly  acute,  which  has 
(ifled  too  closely,  and  too  exclusively,  the  things  of  earth. 
Let  him  reflect  whether  it  is  the  symptom  of  sudden  discon- 
tent;  whether  it  is  a  slight  and  temporary  alienation  fivm 
the  pleasures  of  Uie  world,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  final  con- 
nunmation  of  many  a  violent  but  unseen  atru^le ;  whether 
it  be  not  frequently  the  result  of  a  deep-n>oted  aversion  to 
lift — an  habitual  preference  of  death — ^which  has  eluded  the 
tricks  and  subterfuges  of  procrastinBtion,  which  has  over* 
come  the  dread  of  physical  pain,  which  has  at  last  overborne 
the  repulsive  associations  of  the  nlent  and  lonely,  damp  and 
loathsome  grave,  and  even  dared,  with  impious  and  unequal 
strengtb,  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  etemi^. 

Yes  I  It  is  true  this  is  no  state  of  optimism !  Tet  it  is  not 
the  truth ;  it  is  but  a  poor  and  meagre  earnest  of  the  truth. 
To  think  tiiit,  and  Uiink  no  more,  is  grievous  error, — a  skin- 
covering  to  a  Catering,  &tal  wound. 

He  proceeds  however  to  offer,  what  we  suppose  he  intends 
to  be  accepted  as  proofs,  that  man  is  constituted  on  the 
principle  of  slow  and  progressive  improvement. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  author  professes  a  kind  of 

respect  for  revelation,  and  he  nowhere,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 

■ttempta  to  dispute  the  historical  credibility  of  the  sacred 
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TrritingB.  It  cannot  therefore  be  conceived  nnfidr  to  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  scriptural  account  of  man,  in  order  to  ascer> 
tain  how  it  agrees  with  hia  theory.  We  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Combe  himself  would  not  dare  openly  to  deny  that  virtue 
and  happiness  are  the  two  principal  objects  of  human  attain- 
ment ;  so  much  so,  that  when  they,  on  the  whole,  are  aug- 
mented, man's  condition  is  improved ;  when  they  are  dimi- 
nished, his  condition  is  deteriorated,  whatever  ma;  be  tlie 
tendency  of  subordinate  considerations.  The  scriptural  ac- 
count then  is  as  follows :  "  God  created  all  things  good,  and 
man  after  his  own  image."  We  are  given  to  understand,  that 
man  was  in  the  first  instance  created  perfectly  innocent  and 
happy,  &ee  from  pain  and  death.  This,  Uien,  is  the  starting- 
point.  Let  us  now  search  for  the  improvement  Hie  first 
event  of  importance,  afTecting  the  condition  of  mankind,  is  the 
transgression  of  Adam,  and  the  consequent  entrance  of  sin  and 
labour,  pain  and  death  into  the  world.  The  next  important 
event  on  record  ts  the  destruction  of  all  mankind,  save  eng^t 
persons,  by  the  Deluge,  on  account  of  the  great  and  univoHal 
depravi^  of  mankind.  The  next  and  last  general  incident 
recorded  respectii^  the  whole  race,  is  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  in  defiance  of  the  Almighty,  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  the  curse  of  different  languages,  and  the 
consequent  diviuon  into  separate  nations. 

AAer  this,  the  covenanted  portion  of  the  human  race  may 
be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  their  condition.  The 
Jews  then  began  their  national  career  as  a  pious  and  pros- 
perous people :  their  nationality  was  terminated  by  the  most 
terrible  disasters  which  ever  befell  any  nation.  If,  too,  their 
own  historian  may  be  trusted,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  as  remarkable  for  their  crimes  as  for  tfaeir  misfortunes. 

The  next  covenanted  people  are  the  Christians.  The  hi- 
story of  Christianity,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  close. 
It  is,  however,  not  obscurely  intimated  in  the  prophetical 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  that  in  the  day  of  judgement  th^ 
will  be  found  wicked,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

Now,  humanly  speaking,  every  man  has  a  right  to  dispute 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  He  has  not,  however,  a 
right  to  take  for  granted,  that  a  work,  of  which  the  historical 
credibility  is  so  widely  and  so  implicitiy  received,  is  merely  ft 
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mass  of  Aides,  without  producing  some  grounds,  some  rea- 
sonable foundation  for  his  scepticism.  Theology  falls  not 
within  our  scope.  Still,  as  impartial  asserters  of  the  laws  of 
criticism,  we  are  boimd  to  declare  that,  independently  of  all 
higher  grounds,  the  mere  fact  of  the  general  reception  of  the 
Soiptures  as  true  history,  is  sufficient  to  make  inquiry  into 
tiie  grounds  of  that  reception  imperative  on  those  who  reject 
them,  and  to  attach  the  stigma  of  presumption  to  any  one 
who,  like  this  author,  shall  treat  their  statements  with  un- 
reasoning contempt. 

Let,  howerer,  a  reference  be  made  to  the  general  tenour  of 
pro&ne  history.  What  is  the  account  which  is  there  pre- 
sented of  the  presumed  tendencies  in  the  human  race  towards 
improvement  ?  Surely  the  one  lesson  which  it  teaches  us  is 
not  the  improvement,  but  the  perpetual  fluctuation  and  oscil- 
lation of  mankind.  Now  one  natioDj  now  another,  emerges 
finom  obscurity.  Nations  are  bom,  grow  up  to  maturity,  and 
then  decay.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Assyrian,  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Persian,  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  empires.  There 
have  been  cosmic  also  as  well  as  national  fluctuations.  Such 
a  fhictuation  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  history  under  the  title 
of  the  dark  ages.  Does  it  not  then  appear  strange  that  any 
aatbor,  in  the  face  of  the  obvious,  striking  and  undeviating 
testimony  of  history,  without  attempting  to  invalidate  that  tes- 
timony, should  publish  authoritatively  a  theory  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  current  of  past  experience  ?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  Mr,  Combe  should  assume,  almost  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  world  is  constituted  on  the  principle  of  slow  and 
progressive  improvement?  Can  any  one  contemplate  the 
present  condition  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  Arabia,  Pa- 
lestine, Constantinople,  Greece  and  Rome,  without  being 
struck  with  the  boldness,  the  unexampled  effivntery  of  this 
assumption,  by  which  all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  is  dis- 
missed, as  utterly  unworthy  of  notice  ?  It  is  time,  however, 
to  allow  the  author  to  speak  for  himself.  Let  us  be  permitted, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  indulging  the  natural  curiosity  of  our 
readers,  to  bring  forward  an  example  of  the  method  which  the 
author  adopts  in  his  application  of  history.  Iict  us  ascertain 
by  what  procruBtean  artifice  he  makes  it  subservient  to  his 
own  theory. 
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*'A.t  the  time  of  the  Roman  inTBsion  the  inhabitants  of 
"  Britain  lived  as  savages,  and  appeared  in  painted  fikins." 

Really  we  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  fact,  that  we  of 
the  present  age  call  the  anuent  Britons  savages,  and  our- 
selves civilized* ;  nor  do  we  attach  much  more  importance 
to  a  dress  than  a  name. 

"  Now  however  have  come  the  present  airangements  of 
"  society,  in  which  millions  of  men  are  shut  up  in  cotttm 
'*  and  other  manuiactories  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day, 
"  others  labour  undeiground  in  mines,  others  plough  the 
"  fields,  while  thousands  of  bi(^er  rank  pass  thdr  whde 
"  lives  in  idleness  and  dissipation," 

This,  the  author's  own  description  of  nineteenth-century 
pn^ression,  needs  no  comment  on  our  side  of  the  question. 

"  Man,  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  is  a  ferocious,  sensual  and 
"  superstitious  savage." 

We  presume  that  when  the  author,  ia  his  usual  loose  style, 
strings  together  such  epithets  as  ignorant  and  uncivilised, 
that  he  refers  to  the  ignorance  which  attends  a  state  of  bar- 
barism.  Now  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  ignorance  attends  this  stage  of  a  nation's  existeaoe ; 
but  the  auAor  should  have  shown  that  Bavage  ignorance  is 
attended  with  greater  evils  than  civilized  prejudice.  The  au- 
thor states  that  man,  uncivilized,  is  a  ferocious,  sensual  and 
superstitioiu  savage.  That  the  savage,  in  a  certain  sense,  ia 
more  ferocious,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny ;  still  it  is  to  tlie 
dvilized  man  that  we  should  attribute  the  greatest^  the  most 
studied  and  systematic  cruelty.  That  the  savage  is,  or  can 
be,  as  sensual,  we  deny. 

The  author  again  designates  the  savage  as  superstitiona. 
This  remark  again  we  take  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  as  im- 
plying that  civilizalion  is  opposed  to  superstition.  We  take 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  andent  times— Athens,  Rome, 
Corinth,  etc,  to  have  been  most  superstitious.  Nor  is  it  any 
refutation  of  our  opinion  to  say,  that  infideUty  prevailed  to  a 
certain  extent  amongst  certain  classes  in  these  cities.  Infi- 
delity and  superstition,  in  a  certain  aspect  opposed  to  one 

■  N,B. — At  UiinotouideiiMtoTideoffQponpoiiiUof  ¥«rinlerilidini,«eu« 
compelled  to  uie  cWilized  iD  the  lune  lotwe  buoonntB  Mme  in  which  Iha  Mithor 
Iw)  enipl{i;ed  the  term. 
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anotfaor,  are  almost  uueparable  companions.  Wherever  there 
is  much  superstition,  infidelity  also  will  preraiL  It  may  be 
true  that  actual  idolatiy  is  not  prevalent  in  modem  times; 
bat  this  is  owing  to  a  principle  «F  which  the  author,  in  this 
vny  woric,  attempts  to  undermine  the  foundations,  viz.  to 
Christianity.  Tet  even  from  this  stain,  glaringly  as  it  con- 
tradicts the  Bible,  dvilised  Europeans  of  the  present  day  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  altogether  free.  What  was  Romaniam 
in  ages  which  can  scarcely  be  termed  savage,  and  not  even 
barbarous?  Was  it  not  idolatry?  Even  if  the  charge  of 
idolatry  were  withdrawn,  was  it  not  such  a  mass  of  supersti- 
tions as  cannot  with  justice  be  said  to  have  been  heaped  to- 
gether by  any  savage  nation  ?  At  the  present  day,  even  if 
there  be  a  difference  as  well  as  a  distiuction  between  idolism 
and  idolatry,  what  is  the  nature  of  Romanism  in  many 
civilized  countries  ? 

How  many  Anghcana  again  regard  tdthes  as  the  church  1 
How  many  attach  an  idea  of  holiness  to  days,  to  brick  and 
mOTtar,  and  to  plots  of  earth  I  How  many  worship  political 
idols  instead  of  Christ  I  By  how  many  is  an  hebdomadal 
seeaion,  in  a  so-called  consecrated  boilding,  on  a  so-called 
consecrated  day,  in  addition  to  a  certain  pasave  compliance 
with  one  rite  before  and  another  after  consciousness,  crowned 
with  tiie  prospect  of  holy  burial  in  hofy  ground,  conceived  to 
be  eqnivdent  to  the  peifbrmanoe  of  the  whole  duty  of  man  I 
We  cannot  help  regarding  such  a  misconception,  even  in  a 
member  of  the  Anglican  church,  as  a  proof  of  superstition. 

Another  instance,  which  is  still  closer  in  point,  may  be  cited 
in  illnstration  of  the  fkct.  We  cannot  apply  any  more  appro- 
priate term  than  that  of  superstition  to  that  guUible  portion 
oS  the  British  public  who  place  reliance  upon  the  wild,  phre- 
nological prophecies  contained  in  this  work, — who  bow  down 
before  this  most  clumsy  idol  of  philosophy  or  dvilization. 

On  the  whole,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Combe's  opinion,  we 
have  to  remark,  that  comparison  between  the  men  is  not  fur ; 
the  comparison  ought  to  be  instituted  between  their  respect- 
ive circumstances.  The  influence  exercised  upon  man  in 
general  by  savage  and  civilized  institutions  respectively,  is 
the  proper  subject  of  study  to  the  philosopher.  Even  when 
this  ground  is  occupied,  we  r"<^i"^J''"  that,  although  the  di^ 
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cumstonceB  of  civilized  life  do,  for  the  nioet  part,  tend  to 
dieck  open  violence,  they  do  also  t«nd  to  form  a  more  syete- 
matically  cruel  character.  Such  institutions  again,  instead 
of  diminlBhing,  tend  to  increase  sensuality  and  superstition. 

The  author,  after  appealing  to  history  in  &vour  of  the 
tendency  of  mankind  to  improvement,  and  to  our  e]q>enence 
of  the  effects  of  dnlizatioo,  next  enters  upon  a  course  of 
phrenological  prophesy.  He  gives  magnificent,  though,  as 
usual,  exceedingly  vague  descriptiona  of  the  felicity  and 
perfection  of  That  he  terms  the  new  era.  To  the  eye  of  this 
philosopher  the  world  appears  capable  of  its  own  rectifica- 
tion. 

We  will  suppose,  not  only  what  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  general  principles  of  phrencdc^  aie  correct — 
we  will  suppose  also,  what  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  the 
accuracy  of  the  more  nunute  subdivisions  which  have  been 
made.  We  will  even  suppose,  what  in  our  real  opinion  we 
repudiate,  as  a  notion  utterly  untenable,  that  man  has  no 
free  will,  and  is  not  sulgect  to  spiritual  influences ;  or,  what 
we  equally  disbelieve,  that  the  physical  oi^anization  in  ordi- 
nary cases  is  too  poweiful  to  be  resisted  by  these  two  otbo* 
principles  of  action.  All  these  points  being  conceded,  in  order 
to  place  the  phrenologist  upon  the  highest  -vantage-ground  of 
ai^ument,  we  maintain,  notwithstanding^  even  on  this  suppo- 
sition, even  upon  merely  phrenological  grounds  of  reasoning, 
that  this  sjrstem  offers  less  rational  prospect  of  improvement 
than  any  other  system.  The  fact  is,  that  the  only  practical 
suggestion  of  any  importance  which  has  been  thrown  out  by 
phrenologists,  is  the  proposal  to  adopt  what  may  be  termed  a 
stock-breeding  plan  of  improvement.  In  other  words,  they 
propose  that  these  only  should  marry  whose  crania  u%  wdl 
organized. 

Unluckily,  it  happens  that,  according  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  phrenology  itself,  except  in  a  most  comparative 
sense,  there  does  not  exist  a  sin^e  well>organized  cranium 
in  the  whole  world.  For  the  phrenologists  declare  that, 
caeterit  pariitu,  the  size  of  the  organ  is  the  measure  of  the 
eneigy  of  the  faculty :  they  allow  also  Uiat  the  intellectual 
faculties  are,  as  it  were,  indilkrent  and  impartial  in  their 
nature ;  according  as  one  or  the  other  shall  happen  to  pre- 
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dominate,  tbey  will  act  in  subordination  eitiier  to  the  auima], 
or  to  the  bntnan  or  higher  sentiments :  at  the  same  time 
they  allow,  that  in  all  crania  the  animal  predominate  over  the 
sentimental  &cultie8.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  aU,  even  the 
very  most  perfect  heads  in  nature,  the  animal  organs,  and 
coosequenUy  the  animal  iacultiea,  must  predominate ;  hence, 
according  to  the  phrenological  system,  the  best  man  on 
earth  must  be  more  bad  than  good.  By  what  process,  then, 
of  stock-breeding  ingenuity  is  a  good  breed  to  be  obtained 
from  a  bad  stock  ? 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  although  a  good  breed  cannot 
be  obtained,  yet  the  race  can  be  couBlderably  improved  by 
attention  and  judgement.  Now  this  is  a  vast  declension 
from  the  magnificent  phraseology  indulged  in  by  Mr,  Combe ; 
but  let  us  inquire  a  Uttle  into  the  foundation  of  this  opinion. 
X%renol<^;:iBt8  allow,  that  not  only  is  all  organization  bad, 
but  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  the  good,  by  com- 
paiison  with  the  worse,  are  rare ;  that  the  had,  even  ^e  bad 
by  compariaon,  preponderate.  If  then  they  breed  promis- 
cuously as  at  present,  the  change  must  evidently  be  from 
bad  to  worse.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  worst  oiganized  in- 
dividoala  are  to  be  prohibited  frvm  marrying,  will  phrenolo- 
gists inform  ua  by  what  means  such  a  prohibition  is  to  be 
enforced?  Is  it  by  Act  of  Parliament?  But  the  majority 
of  electors  and  of  elected,  of  lords  and  of  sovereigns,  must  he 
of  the  number  of  the  worse  organized,  and  are  therefore  on 
the  opposite  interest,  A  St,  Bartholomew's  massacre,  we  ap- 
prehend, would  scarcely  be  justified  by  the  warmest  phreno- 
logists. Or  is  it  ^e  mere  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  hu- 
man organization  which  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the 
desired  result?  We  have  daily  experience  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  known  that  insanity,  scro- 
fnla,  consumption  and  other  diseases,  are  hereditaiy;  it  is 
known  that  the  marriage  of  near  relatives  usually  brings 
into  the  world  beings  who  are  imperfect,  both  in  body  and 
mind ;  yet  how  small,  how  trifling  is  the  effect  produced  by 
this  knowlec^ ! 

Tet  in  fact  this  opportunity,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  much 
nun%  Stvourable  to  the  amehoration  of  the  species  than  the 
phrenok^cal  experiment.    For  the  fact  is,  that  these  fami- 
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liar  ioatances  of  hereditary  taints  on  the  oonstitutian  fidl 
vastly  below  the  number  of  those  families  which  are  free 
from  any  auch  objection ;  consequently  it  would,  compara- 
tively speaking,  be  but  a  slight  sacrifice,  a  slight  exerdse  of 
self-denial  for  those  who  were  free  frtim  any  such  malady,  to 
avoid  such  unpropitious  uniona.  Under  such  circumstances, 
those  who  were  unfit  might  be  compelled,  by  the  mere  self- 
interested  prudence  of  their  neighbours,  to  remain  single. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  drcumBtances  contemplated 
by  phrenologists,  if  knowledge  is  to  work  the  cure,  the 
majoti^  of  mankind  would  be  called  upon  to  make  a  volun- 
tary Burrender  of  the  strongest  propensi^  in  nature.  If 
then  knowledge  does  not  at  the  present  moment  indooe 
mankind  to  make  a  sacrifice,  which  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  would  be  required  to  satisfy  the  phreootogical 
conditions  of  improvement,  what  rational  being  would  expect 
the  greater  sacrifice  to  be  made  under  the  influence  of  cor- 
responding knowledge  ?  This,  as  &r  as  we  are  aware,  is  the 
only  effort  of  any  importance  which  phrenologista  propose  to 
make  fi>r  the  advancement  of  the  species.  Their  educatioaal 
schemes  have  neither  sufficient  originality,  nor  even  suf&oi- 
ent  pretensions,  to  deserve  notice  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion now  under  discussion.  It  is  then  for  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution 
vbich  wiU,  by  these  means,  be  efTected  in  the  worid. 

We  have  taken  into  consideration  the  grounds  upon  which 
our  author  founds  the  theory,  that  the  world  is  framed  oa 
a  plan  of  progressive  improvement.  It  is  only  neceasaiy 
to  add,  that  the  object  of  this  predous  affectation  of  jdiilo- 
Bophical  ailment  appears  to  be  partiy  that  of  discrediting 
the  scriptural  account  of  man's  degradation,  partiy  with  a 
view  of  obtfuning  a  transitory  popularity  on  Uie  &eJuonable 
puffing  system.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  his  philoso- 
phical speculations.  He  writes,  "Every  mode  <^  action, 
"  which  is  said  to  take  place  according  to  a  natural  law,  is 
"  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  substance  or  being." 

We  have  already  shown,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  o£ 
the  human  intellect  to  discover  the  real  constitution  of  any 
substance ;  we  have  shown  that  we  are  imable  to  trace  cause 
and  effect;  we  have  shown,  that  even  when  we  are  naturally 
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inelined  to  infer,  from  a  connexion  ot  time  and  place,  a  ccm- 
nexion  between  substanceB,  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
decide  whether  there  is  any  inherent  aptitude  in  the  relations 
Bubaialjng  between  these  substances,  or  whether  each  effect; 
is  simply  the  result  of  an  act  of  particular  Tohtion  on  the 
part  of  acme  superior  being ;  or  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
general,  a  standing  volition  of  that  being.  In  other  words, 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  ascertain,  by  the  exercise  of  our  un- 
assisted fiiculties,  whether  any  mode  of  action,  which  is  said 
to  take  place  according  to  a  natural  law,  is,  or  is  not,  to  any 
eztmt,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  substance  or  being. 

Another  notion,  which  the  author  parades  as  something 
original  and  of  vast  importance,  is  what  he  rather  ludi- 
crouflfy  Bt^es  the  independence  of  the  laws  of  nature.  This 
be  dedarea  to  be  the  key  to  the  divine  govemment.  It  is 
muarkable,  however,  that  he  also  sffirms,  that  the  physical, 
cifaaic  and  moral  laws  are  in  harmony  with  the  constitution 
of  man ;  in  other  words,  they  are  studiously,  they  are  de- 
dgnedly  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  man.  Now  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  these  three  laws  are  in  harmony  with  the  consti- 
tution of  man,  they  are,  at  least  as  fitr  as  that  constitution 
is  concerned,  i. «.  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  operations  of 
thoae  laws  which  are  at  present  under  consideration,  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  In  other  words,  they  are,  either  in  a 
mediate  or  immediate  sense,  designedly  adapted  to  each 
other.  These  laws  must,  therefore,  either  have  adapted  them- 
selves, or  must  have  been  adapted  either  to  each  other,  or  to 
the  constitution  of  man,  by  external  agency.  If  they  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  constitution  of  man,  the 
probabihty  is,  as  &r  as  human  investigation  can  extend,  that 
they  are  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  man.  If  they 
have  accommodated  themselves  to  each  other,  there  must  be 
either  a  subordination  of  the  rest  to  one,  or  a  mutual  subor- 
dination or  compromise.  On  all  these  suppositions  they  are 
not  independent  bat  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent. 

If,  again,  a  superior  will  has  accommodated  them  one  to 
another,  or  to  the  constitution  of  man,  it  is  clearly  an  absurd- 
ity to  apply  the  term  independence  to  laws  which  are  not  in 
any  Atgna  free  agents  with  respect  to  the  effects  under  discus- 
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MOD,  but  which  are  all  dependent  wpoa  another  Biqwrior  power. 
Thus,  then,  even  if  we  adopt  the  inappropriate,  unphilo&o- 
phical  pbraseolf^  of  the  author  himself^  when  we  treat  laws 
with  aU  the  ceremony  and  respect  due  to  real,  but  invisible 
and  mysterious  potentates,  the  author  refutes  himself.  "Hie 
truth,  however,  ia,  that  this  use  of  the  word  law  is  an 
antiquated,  long-exploded  &llacy.  We  have  only  to  ask  our- 
selves what  we  mean  by  a  law,  in  order  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  the  ostentatious  Bophistry  which  is  used  as  a  cover  for 
an  infinity  of  nothing.  For  instance,  we  observe  an  apple  &11 
to  the  ground;  this  is  a  simple  subject  of  experience — a 
fiict.  We  observe,  that  under  similar  drcumatances  other 
apples  fall  to  the  ground ;  here  is  an  experience,  not  only  of 
the  simple  facts,  but  of  an  uniformity  between  certain  &cts. 
We  find,  on  further  experience,  tha^  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  aU  other  bodies  of  a  certain  specific  gravity  fall  to  the 
ground.  To  this  collection  of  experiences  we  ^ve  the  title 
of  the  law  of  gravitation.  By  this  law,  then,  as  fiur  as  we 
mean  anything  which  &11b  within  the  compaas  of  our  fiuul- 
ties,  we  intend  to  designate  that  uniformity  which  we  have 
experienced  to  have  occurred  between  the  relationa  of  differ- 
ent phienomena.  What,  then,  is  the  sense  of  talking  of  uni- 
formities being  independent  of  each  other  ?  Is  not  the  vety 
idea  of  the  independence  of  the  uniformities  of  physical,  or- 
ganized and  moral  nature  an  abuse  of  language,  an  outrage 
against  common  sense,  a  personification  of  nonsense,  dressed 
up  in  the  cast-off  suits  of  antiquated  philosophy?  The 
name  law  may  indeed  to  a  certain  extent  differ  from  the 
term  uniformity,  inasmuch  aa  there  is  a  reference  to  some 
unknown  cause,  or  to  the  power  of  some  unknown  lawgiver; 
but  this  difitinction  rather  aggravates  the  absurdity  of  the 
author's  argument.  What  should  we  think  of  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  should  write  a  book  for  the  purpose  c^  showing 
that  the  habeoM  eorpuf  act  and  the  law  of  entail  (the  mere 
laws  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  legislators)  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other? 

The  author  next  proceeds,  apparently  emboldened  by  his 
own  astonishing  felicity  in  the  art  of  philosophication,  to  de- 
clare with  oracular  brevity  and  authority,  "  that  the  mode  of 
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**  kction  described  ia  universal  and  inTBriable  vherever,  and 
"  whenevo*,  the  substances  or  beings  are  found  in  the  same 
"  conditions." 

By  conditions  the  author  evidently  infers  the  same  appa- 
rent, external,  physical  conditions.  ]t  of  course  implies  a 
denial  of  the  scriptural  as  well  as  all  other  miracles,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Special  providence.  These  theological  questions 
do  not  fidl  within  our  province ;  but  we  doubt  not  t^t  those 
whose  high  object  it  is  to  defend  the  scriptural  doctrines, 
win  be  found  folly  competent  to  the  task  of  demolishing  the 
objectiona  of  the  phrenological  sage.  Our  own  part  is  sim- 
ply to  test  the  truth  or  ftlsehood  of  the  notion  in  a  philo- 
sopbical  point  of  view.  We  have  before  proved,  that  every 
substance  is  to  our  apprehension  highly  indefinite.  We  have 
shown  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  trace  cause  and  effect. 
laeOy,  we  have  shown  that  the  argument  from  anal<^,  or  the 
belief  that  what  has  repeatedly  happened  according  to  our  ex- 
perience will  happen  again,  resolves  itself  simply  into  an  in- 
clination which  we  feel  t«  indulge  the  expectation, — an  expec- 
tation, which  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  <!mr  experience, 
that  it  works  well.  For  instance,  our  expectation  that  the 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow,  is  a  natural  propensi^,  prior  to,  inde- 
pendent of,  and  unsupported  by,  human  reason,  but  which  is 
fimnd  convenient  in  practice. 

Again,  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  naturally  inclined  to 
suppose,  that  what  usually  happens  under  certain  drcum- 
stsnces  not  only  will  happen,  but  has  usually  happened  under 
similar  (nrcumstances.  Next  in  order,  and  founded  upon 
these  natural  propensities,  comes  another  natural  propensity, 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  virtual  connexion  between  those 
things  between  which  we  have  observed  that  there  exists  an 
uniform  proximate  relation  of  time  and  place ;  hence  we  pre- 
sume, that  when  we  feel  a  certain  sensation,  which  we  call 
heat,  on  approaching  the  fire,  that  fire  is  the  cause  of  heat, 
the  effect.  This  may  be  called  the  practically-convenient  fic- 
tion (for  to  our  faculties  it  is  no  more)  of  cause  and  effect.  Let 
it  then  be  distinctly  noticed,  that  the  argument  by  analogy, 
and  the  atbibution  of  cause  and  effect,  are  founded  simply 
upon  the  basis  of  natural  inclination.  Abstract  reasoning  and 
investigations  into  the  ultimate  foundation,  or  the  essential 
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truth  of  such  processes  of  inference^  if  thejr  have  any  tendency^ 
must  have  that  of  shaking  rather  than  of  confirming  our  con- 
fidence ;  for  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  when  regarded  in  this 
light,  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  on  any  gjven  morning  we  should 
see  that  the  sun  did  not,  or  rather  not  see,  because  the  sun 
did  not  rise,  (we  use  the  popular  description  of  the  occur- 
rence to  express  our  meaning,)  what  would  be  the  inference 
we  should  draw  ?  Here  is  on  one  side  an  Inclinatioa  to  infer 
by  analogy,  Uiat  the  sun  must  have  risen ;  on  the  other  side> 
a  natural  inclination  to  believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
that  the  sun  has  not  risen.  Here  then  is  a  conflict  of  two 
opposing  indiinations  of  our  nature.  What  is  the  result? 
Clearly  a  natural  inclination  to  follow  the  stronger  of  these  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  weaker  inclination.  In  other  words,  w« 
should  trust  our  senses  for  the  fact  that  the  sun  had  not 
risen.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning  also  would  ^ply  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  in  any  particular  instance,  as  forexan^ 
pie,  ^at  the  fire  did  not  produce  heat 

Instead,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Combe's  most  unphilosophical 
assumption,  that  "  the  mode  of  action  which  is  said  to  take 
"  place  according  to  a  natural  law  must  be  universal  and  iu- 
'(  variable,"  we  find  the  simple  &ct  to  be,  that  we  ore  actuated 
by  an  inclination  to  believe  that  the  mode  of  action  will  be 
luuform  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  which  inclination  we 
also  find  is  subject  to,  and  liable  to  be  overpowered  by,  the 
inclination  to  trust  our  own  senses.  From  this  consideration 
it  follows,  that  the  baseless  and  arbitrary  it  priori  decisions 
of  philosophers  by  profession,  from  Hume  down  to  his  hum- 
ble plafparist  Mr.  Combe,  can  have  no  weight  with  any  sen* 
.  sible  men  in  determining  what  is  simply  a  practical  question* 
the  solution  of  which  entirely  depends  upon  the  comparison 
of  the  respective  influences  which  certain  particular  inclina- 
tions natutully  exercise  over  the  human  mind. 

The  question  having  been  thus  simplified,  we  may  cany 
our  researches  a  step  further.  We  may  proceed  to  inquire^ 
whether  the  natural  inclination  to  trust  the  testimony  of 
other  men  is  weaker  or  stronger  than  the  inclination  to  ex- 
pect uniformities  in  the  operations  of  external  objects  ?  In 
our  opinion,  then,  man  appears  to  be  naturally  so  oonstitutedj 
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thit  the  inclinBtion  to  believe  testimony,  where  then  is  no 
reasonable  grouQd  for  distnisting  either  the  sincerity  or  the 
judgement  of  the  witnesses,  does  appear  decidedly  to  pre- 
ponderate ovOT  ihe  inchnation  to  accept  analogical  reasoning. 
We  bdieve  that  the  inference  drawn  by  Paley  from  the  case  of 
the  twelve  witnesses  is  not  only  practically  correct,  but  also 
Hat,  as  fiv  as  the  state  of  our  knowledge  and  of  our  faculties 
admits,  his  method  of  reduction  is  philosophically  exact. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  as  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  expect  uniformity,  so  there 
iB  a  natural  tendency  to  expect  miracles, — a  fact  which  even 
Mr.  Combe  recognises  in  his  system  of  phrenology.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  by  any  means  more  supposable,  that  a  pro- 
pensity for  the  marvellous,  or  an  organ  of  wonder,  any  more 
than  a  propensity  for  uniformi^,  should  be  created  for  no 
practical  purpose,  or  simply  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  de- 
lusion. If  then,  in  addition  to  the  natural  weight  of  testimony 
and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  theologian  con  show,  that 
by  the  Christian  miracles  a  natural  incUnetion  to  look  forward 
to  a  future  state  was  gratified  in  the  only  manner  in  which 
we  could  possibly  expect  that  it  would  be  gratified,  we  can- 
not conceive  by  what  rules  of  equity  and  common  fairness  he 
is  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  his  legitimate  weapons.  We 
cannot  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  dogged,  un- 
fair, purblind  obstinacy,  as  far  removed  from  true  philosophy 
as  the  north  from  the  south  pole,  for  any  assailant  of  the 
Christian  miracles  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  its 
defenders. 

These  considerations  will  also  suggest  the  inference,  that 
though  the  practice  of  imputing  motives  (such  as  those  of 
pride  and  immorality)  may  be  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
liable  to  abuse,  they  are  by  no  means  unphilosopbical,  as  ap- 
plied to  scepticism  of  this  description.  Undoubtedly,  where 
the  natural  inclinations  to  belief  in  any  degree  approach  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  moral  and  immoral  propensities  have 
a  powerful  effect  in  modifying  not  only  the  practice,  but  that 
practical  judgement  upon  which  the  decision  of  questions  of 
this  nature  entirely  depends. 

We  now  come  to  another  of  the  harlequin  twistings  and 
coatortjons  of  this  most  singular  specimen  of  the  genus 
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PkUotoplueum.  Ailer  asserting,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  lover 
of  liberty,  the  independeace  of  the  laws  of  nature,  he  now 
turns  round  and  declares,  that  the  oi^anic  is  superior  to  the 
physical,  the  moral  to  the  organic  law.  They  are  independ- 
ent, yet  one  of  them  is  superior  to  the  other !  In  what  then 
does  this  superiority  consist  ?  It  cannot  consist  in  power  or 
authority,  ibr  this  surety  would  be  too  direct  a  contradiction 
of  the  author's  other  opinions.  It  must  then  assuredly  be  an 
aristocratic  distinction.  Natiu^  laws  are  politically  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  there  are  sodal  distinctions.  The 
moral  law  moves  in  the  most  select  circle.  Te  amtocrats 
of  England,  know  that  ye  are  not  alone  in  your  exclusiTe- 
ness ;  ye  are  CDCompassed  with  a  host  of  eiclusives — of  ex- 
dusives  not  indeed  discoverable  by  the  iminstnicted  senses, 
but  clear,  evident,  palpably  visible  to  the  eye  of  philosophy ! 
Believe  it,  there  exist  spiritual  aristmrats,  in  other  words, 
aristocratic  uniformitiei^  I 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  allow  the  author  to  explain  his 
own  meaning,  more  particularly  as  we  are  constrained  to  con- 
fess, that  we  are  hardly  able  to  explain  it  ourselves.  It  will 
be  necessary,  however,  to  assure  those  who  have  not  read 
this  remarkable  publication,  that  we  are  not  substituting  a 
burlesque  of  our  own  in  place  of  the  author's  words.  It  is 
no  garbled  extract.  It  is  word  for  word,  letter  for  letter,  order 
for  order, — the  veriest  copy  of  the  paragraph  in  question. 

■■  Tbe  organic  laws  are  luperior  to  ths  merely  phydcal.  A  living  nun 
or  animal  may  be  placed  in  an  oven  along  with  the  carcan  of  a  dead  soi- 
mal,  and  remain  expoied  to  a  heat  that  will  completely  bake  the  dead  fleah, 
and  yet  come  out  alive  and  not  wriouily  injured.  The  dead  fleah  it  mera 
phyiical  matter,  and  the  decomposition  commence*  immediately ;  but  the 
living  animal  is  able  by  ill  organic  (|uaIitieB  to  counteract  and  rcaitt  to  a 
certain  extent  that  influence"! 

I^t  US  examine,  with  the  utmost  seriouanesa  and  gravity 
which  we  can  command,  the  author's  argimient  in  favour  of 
the  superiority  of  the  organic  law.  He  informs  his  readers, 
that  organized  laws  are  superior  to  physical  laws,  because  the 
subjects  of  physical  law  are  sooner  baked  than  the  sulgects 
of  oiganic  law.  We  presume  that,  as  this  is  the  only  t^t  of 
superiority  with  which  the  author  has  supplied  his  readers, 
the  same  aigument  holds  with  respect  to  the  moral  law. 
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A  moral  agent  will  take  a  longer  time  to  bake  than  a  mere 
organized  body. 

We  have  had  no  opparhinity  as  yet  of  according  our  au- 
thor even  the  smallest  tittle  of  praise.  We  rejoice,  therefore, 
that  we  have  now  an  occasion  for  congratulating  him  on  the 
originality  of  this  idea.  It  is  an  impression  novel  in  its  de- 
ugn,  issued  fresh  from  the  intellectual  mint,  and  doubtless 
win  meet  with  due  appreciation  in  the  currency  of  the  phi- 
losophical world. 

It  will  serve  too  to  explain  many  other  difficulties.  For 
instance,  we  have  occasionally  wondered  that  certun  an- 
cient reli^onists  should  make  it  part  of  their  worship  to 
scamper  through  a  blazing  fire.  We  now  perceive  that  it 
formed  a  part  of  their  church  discipline.  It  served,  doubtless, 
as  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  convert,  and  the  practice  was 
founded  on  true  philosophy.  1^  same  kind  of  philosophy 
also  appears  in  tlie  ordeal  of  red-hot  ploughshares.  A  mar- 
vellously ingenious  teat  it  must  have  been  of  the  morality  of 
the  criminal! 

During  our  residence  in  this  world,  or  to  speak  more 
scientifically,  during  our  sight-seeing  in  this  laige  collection 
of  curiosities,  this  pantolopcal  museum  or  spacious  show- 
room of  philosophy,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
many  varied  specimens  of  aristocracy.  We  have  observed 
superiorities  of  all  kinds;  birth-ocracies,  rank-ocrades,  plu- 
tocraoes,  democracies,  shop-ocracies,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
We  have  often  admired  the  subtlety  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  forming  distinctions  where  we  could  discover  no 
difference.  Justice  however  requires  that  we  attribute  the 
palm  of  this  species  of  invention  to  the  present  author.  A 
jnatriUoeractf  is  indeed  an  eminently  acute  discovery.  Away 
-with  vraste-paper  pedigrees !  Away  with  wealth,  or  s^le,  or 
talents  I      A  one-lined  certificate  firom  a  respectable  baker, 

" ,  baked  two  hours   and  came  out  alive,"   is 

sufficient  to  nuse  a  man  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  aristocracy 
of  morality ! 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  few  objections  which 
we  hope  to  see  removed  by  the  fiiture  explanations  of  our 
philosopher.  In  the  first  place,  is  a  dead  man  a  piece  of 
mere  physical  inorganic  matter  ?    Or  in  the  first  instance,  is 
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the  only  difference  between  a  live  and  dead  man  a  apiritual 
difference,  or  a  difference  of  degree  ?  la  it  only  the  difierence 
between  vital  and  perfect  organizatioo,  and  imperfect  or  in- 
animate oi^anizotion  ?  We  take  it  for  instance  to  be  the 
fact,  that  a  dead  man  may  have  his  brain  perfect,  his  cranial 
development  entire.  It  does  therefore  seem  strange,  that 
those  who  attach  so  muoh  importance  to  that  portion  of 
the  organic  structure,  should  class  a  dead  man  with  mere 
lumps  of  physical  matter.  This  does  seem  to  be  a  strange 
idea  to  be  entertained  by  those  who,  though  they  do  not  say 
in  worda  that  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  the  mind,  are 
yet  perpetually  using  ailments  which  can  only  be  justified 
on  such  a  supposition. 

Let  us,  however,  iuquire  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  insti- 
tute other  expeiiments  upon  the  comparative  resistance  to  heat 
of  the  respective  subjects  of  law  physical,  and  law  organic  ? 
Let  us  for  instance  select  Mr.  Combe  himself  to  be  experi- 
mented upon,  in  behalf  of  the  laws  moral  and  o^;anic,  against 
the  physical.  And,  by  way  of  making  this  experiment  as 
favourable  aa  possible  to  the  interests  of  those  oalted  laws, 
we  shall  assume  the  phrenological  champion  to  be  a  perfect 
model  of  exquisite  organization,  and  Uiat  in  morality  he  is  as 
fireproof,  as  asbestic  as  is  compatible  with  human  infirmity. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  will  select  as  a  champion  in  the  cause 
of  that  respectable  and  independent,  but  withal  leas  dignified 
functionary,  the  physical  law,  a  contemptible  little  piece  ti£ 
platina, — a  bit  of  ptatina,  with  the  least  possible  pretensions  to 
oi^anization,  and  none  at  all  to  morality.  Is  the  plulosopher 
willing  to  stand  the  contest  ?  Is  he  perfectly  coi^dent  that, 
without  disturbing  either  his  own  composition  or  composure, 
be  can  await  the  decomposition  of  that  small  and  companir. 
tively  speaking  unimportant  piece  of  physicality  ?  If  not,  we 
conceive  that  the  vrriter  should  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
varied  his  experiments  before  he  committed  himself  by  pub- 
lishing bin  theory. 

We  must  now,  however,  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We 
have  not  space  enough  to  devote  to  die  refutation  even  of  a 
small  proportion  of  the  multiplied  absurditiea  with  which 
this  publication  abounds.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  advert 
to  the  few  tangible  practical  measures  wfaidi  the  author  re> 
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commends.     The  stock-breeding  improTement  has  been 
already  discuBsed. 

With  respect  to  education,  the  author  recommends  that  the 
sjatem  should  be  entirely  remodelled,  with  a  view  to  making 
the  natural  laws  the  chief  object  of  study.  Now  we  have  a 
great  respect  for  all  species  of  information,  and  more  particu- 
Lariy  for  those  branches  of  philosophy  which  are  calculated  to 
be  of  a  certain,  though  perhaps  of  aubordinate  utility.  Still 
we  must  altogether  denounce  the  scheme  of  making  com- 
pliance with  the  natural  laws  the  supreme  object  of  individual 
ediK;ati(Mi.  In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  is  impracticable; 
lor  to  a  considaable  extent  the  laws  are  in  fact  inconsistent 
with  each  other ;  and  therefore,  if  not  subjected  to  higher  prin- 
ciples, are  in  feet,  to  all  human  apprehension,  incompatible 
with  each  oth«-.  It  is  unadvisable  in  another  point  of  view, 
because  it  happens  that  knowledge  is  not  practice,  nor  in  fact 
the  chief  educational  means  towards  practice.  We  take  such 
a  scheme  to  be,  to  the  last  degree,  pernicious ;  because  to  re- 
commend compliaoce  with  the  laws  of  nature  in  our  present 
comparatively  disordered  state,  would  be  in  effect  to  under- 
mine benevolence,  justice,  patriotism  and  reli^on ;  in  abort, 
to  degrade  and  trample  under  foot  all  the  nobler  principles  of 
action. 

Again,  the  author  recommends  that  clergymen  should  in- 
troduce the  interesting  brood  of  natural  sciences  to  their 
congregations.  Now  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
sciences,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of  religion, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ministers  of  religion  have  fiill  employ- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  their  proper  functions.  Consequently, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  expect  of  them  to  be- 
come the  mouth-pieces  of  propaganda  of  phrenology,  physio- 
logy and  the  kindred  sciences. 

Another  practical  innovation  is  obliquely  indicated,  though 
not  directly  recommended,  in  the  equalization  of  labour. 

This  expedient,  when  practically  considered,  will  be  found 
necessarily  to  involve  an  equal  distribution  of  proper^.  Now 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  that  evils  attend  the  present 
striking  inequality  in  the  divimon  of  property  |  but  so  also 
we  are  fully  assured,  that  its  own  class  of  evils  will  attend 
every  joai^icable  qiptMrtioament  of  wealth.  Ou  the  other 
n2 
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hand  we  feel,  that  the  principle  of  private  property  consti- 
tutes at  the  present  moment  the  one  great  bond  and  liga- 
ment of  society.  When,  therefore,  it  ia  propoeed  to  violate 
this  principle  without  substituting  another  principle — some 
principle  of,  and  experienced  to  be  of,  at  least  equal  prac- 
tical efficiency, — we  maintain  that  the  aboUdon  of  priviUe  pro- 
perty is  equivalent  to  the  disorganization  of  society.  This 
however  we  presume  is  one  of  the  recondite  discoveries  whic^ 
make  Mr.  Combe's  book  so  much  in  favour  with  the  disciples 
of  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  place  the  practical  suggestions  of 
this  author  any  higher  in  the  scale  of  merit  than  his  philo- 
sophical speculations.  Before  taking  onr  leave  of  our  readers 
we  must  repeat,  that  the  one  apology  for  devoting  an  article 
in  this  periodical  to  so  shallow  a  production,  is  the  extenuve 
circulation,  and  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  work — a  ten- 
dency which  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reception  of  the  work,  however  much  this 
may  be  owing  to  the  depravity  of  the  reader  rather  than  the 
talents  of  the  author. 


Abtiols  v. 

Poems  by  the  Rev.  R.  C,  Trench. 

Mr.  WonnswORTH  is  eminentiy  the  initiative  poet  of  his 
age,  whether  we  regard  his  own  productions,  or  his  influeDce 
upon  the  works  of  others.  In  the  lyrical  spirit  he  has  in- 
fused into  recent  poetry  he  resembles  Petrarca,  and  bids  fair 
perhaps  to  rival  him  in  the  number,  the  zeal  and  the  general 
excellence  of  his  followers.  And  his  example  has  been  the 
more  salutary,  since  he  is  inaccessible  to  copyists,  and  can  be 
imitated  only  by  ascending  into  similar  regions  of  thought, 
or  penetrating  into  mnilar  recesses  of  feeling.    The  perma- 
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nence,  indeed,  of  any  school  of  art  is  exposed  to  various  acci- 
dents. It  may  be  superseded  by  Higher  genius  and  more 
perfect  execution,  as  Milton,  by  "  excess  of  light,"  obscured 
the  Fletchers  and  Du  Bortas.  It  may  be  eclipsed  for  a  time 
by  cormpter  ftshions,  as  Shakspeare  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ranked  no  higher  than  the  authors  of  the  '  Broken 
Heart,*  and  the  *  Chances.*  It  may  be  worn  out  by  the  ser- 
vility of  its  disciples,  as  the  Petrarchists  brought  into  disre- 
pute the  style,  and  even  the  name  of  their  illustrious  master ; 
or  the  current  of  popular  taste  may  at  lirst  set  strongly 
against  it,  and  a  poet  may  have  appeared  too  early,  as  well  as 
have  fallen  upon  an  age  too  late.  From  some  of  these  im- 
pediments Wordsworth  has  already  extricated  himself.  His 
contemporaries  have  acknowledged  his  vocation.  The  grate- 
ful homage  of  a  younger  generation  has  been  tendered  both 
to  the  poet  and  the  critic;  and  whatever  vices  of  diction, 
or  overgrowth  of  mannerism,  may  now  or  hereafter  encumber 
the  surface  of  poetry,  the  wells  of  pure  English,  so  long  as 
his  works  are  studied,  can  never  again  be  sealed.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  bis  followers  will  be  wiser  in  their  gene- 
rotioD  than  the  Petrarchiats,  and  copy  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter  of  their  exemplar. 

In  two  of  the  principal  departments  of  poetiy,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  present  age  are  full  of  hope.  If  the  dnuna  has 
not  regained  her  earlier  strength,  she  has  given  indications 
of  vigour  more  remarkable  than  any  which  appeared  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd  alone 
would  put  a  host  of  Rowes  and  Miuphies  to  flight,  and  the 
worst  of  Mr.  Knowlee's  plays  is  better  than  '  Douglas,'  or  the 
'Wheel  of  Fortune.'  But  the  principal  improvement  in  the 
spirit  and  the  form  of  poetry  is  perceptible  in  lyrical  verse ; 
and  from  the  *  Ballads  *  of  Wordsworth  to  the  volumes  of 
TVench,  Tennyson,  Milnes  and  Sterling,  there  is  a  long  and 
various  series  of  excellence  and  of  promise.  Our  selection  of 
these  names  arises  from  no  wish  of  invidiously  distinguishing 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  but  because  they  fairly  re- 
present the  lyrical  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  are  certainly 
not  inferior  to  any  other  quaternion  of  recent  poets  which 
might  have  been  adduced.  In  their  writings,  and  even  in 
more  ephemeral  productions,  we  meet  with  a  range  of  thought, 
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a  general  purity  of  diction,  and  a  perception  of  the  true  func- 
tiouB  of  art,  which  have  their  parallel  only  in  periods  remark- 
able for  depth  and  activity  of  ima^nation,  and  are  utterly 
unlike  the  mechanical  creations  of  the  centuiy  and  half  pre- 
ceding our  own.  Nor  is  the  change  confined  to  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  it  is  equally  perceptible  in  the  forms  also.  If  writers 
no  longer  impose  upon  themselves  the  &ntastic  and  burden- 
some laws  that  fettered  the  intellects,  and  depraved  the  judg- 
ment of  English  and  Italian  poets,  espedally  in  the  sevcD- 
teenth  century,  they  avoid  equally  the  monotonous  measureo, 
and  the  merely  logical  brilliancy  of  the  next  age.  The  re- 
nascence of  poetry  is  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  philoso- 
phical criticism :  the  greater  works  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth 
are  nearly  contemporary;  and  the  poets  we  have  named  have 
attained  a  clear  insight  into  the  laws  of  resonance  between 
thought  and  language,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  discrimi- 
nate successfully  between  what  is  acddenbd  and  what  is 
universal  in  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

Together  with  a  tendency  to  lyrical  composition,  Words- 
worth has  imparted  ia  the  age  the  reflective  character  of  his 
own  genius.  The  sonnet  he  has  rendered  familiar,  and  jus- 
tified his  preference  for  that  difficult  form  of  compoution 
both  by  his  own  massive  and  full-toned  execution  of  it,  and 
by  the  effect  of  his  example  on  later  poets.  We  may  admit 
the  inferiority  of  the  modem  sonnet  to  the  Tuscan,  and  at 
the  same  time  cl^m  for  our  contemporaries  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  its  construction.  From  Mr.  Trench's  works 
alone  we  shall  presently  produce  instances,  not  so  much  of 
difficulties  overcome — a  questionable  triumph  at  best  where 
they  may  be  avoided — but  of  natural  and  harmonious  evolu- 
lutions  of  thought  flowing  into  the  sonnet  as  their  proper 
mould  and  setting.  Of  the  philosophical  ode,  the  lughest 
form  of  lyrical  art,  Wordsworth  is  not  so  much  perhaps  in 
our  language  the  restorer,  as  the  originator ;  since  perfect  as, 
without  doubt,  are  Spenser's  '  Epithalamium,'  and  Milton's 
'  Ode  on  the  Nativity,'  or  beautiful  as  are  many  passages  in 
the  '  canzones '  of  Drummond,  Carew  and  Habington,  they 
none  of  them  rest  on  such  ample  bases  of  thought,  or  per- 
form such  wide  and  solemn  gyrations  of  feeling.  Mr.  Trench, 
however,  will  furnish  us  with  more  than  one  instance  of  sua- 
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taincd  and  even  m^estic  composition  in  this  department; 
wfafle  among  the  biunbler  lyrical  forms  he  moves  with  an  ease 
and  self'possessioii  that  indicate  both  original  powers,  and 
diligent  and  successful  cultivation  of  them. 

We  have  hitherto  traced  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  upon 
contemporary  poeta  in  general,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  the  volumes  which  are  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  <tf  Mr. 
Trench's  general  chancter  as  a  poet,  it  will  be  proper  to  no- 
tice briefly  what  appear  to  us  less  fiivoorable  sjmptonu  in 
the  poetry  of  the  age ;  since,  as  his  influence  will  probably 
be  an  abiding  one,  it  is  deairable  that  Wordsworth's  fol- 
lowera  should  early  awaken  to  whatever  is  least  salutary  in 
hifl  example.  In  two  important  points  he  departs  from  "  the 
ancient  ways"  of  poetic  composition,  and  almost  excludes 
from  his  worics  eveiy  epic  and  erotic  element.  It  is  in  these 
p<Hnt8  also  the  works  of  recent  poets  are  especially  deficient  {  ■ 
they  ptnnt  a  moral,  but  they  have  shown  littie  skill  in  "  adorn- 
ing a  tale."  Even  the  poets  of  Germany,  the  most  catholic 
of  our  age,  have  produced  no  poetic  narrative  which  can 
take  its  place  beside  the  Qienuaiemme ;  and  the  theory  of 
narration,  the  science  of  character  and  event,  to  which  Tosso 
devoted  such  intense  study,  appears  to  be  quite  neglected 
and  thrown  aude.  The  reflective  energy  of  Wordsworth  has 
operated  un&vourably  iqton  the  objective  portion  of  his 
poetry,  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  himself,  are  apt  to  con- 
fbniul  the  logical  relations  with  the  imaginative  affinities  of 
Heas.  We  could  produce  from  Mr.  Trench's  poems  several 
instances  of  his  postponing  in  the  process  of  composition  the 
desire  of  Beauty,  the  artisfs  one  and  indivisible  aim,  to  the 
desire  of  announcing  a  doctrine  or  impressing  a  truth.  The 
result  is  &lse  in  art,  however  seductive  to  one  who  feels  so 
eameatly  as  Mr.  IVench  the  moral  vocation  of  poetry,  or 
however  authorized  by  high  example.  The  exclusion  of 
the  erotic  element,  however  indicative  of  Wordsworth's 
idiosyncrasy,  is  injurious  to  the  subjectivity  of  poetry,  and 
deprives  lyrical  composition  especially  of  its  native  and  most 
nourishing  aliment.  Whatever,  in  an  advanced  state  of  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  renders  poetry  less  catholic,  diverts  it 
fium  its  [ffopcT  aim,  and  disturbs  the  continuity  of  the  art^ 
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Wordsworth  indeed,  by  bia  intense  idealism  in  oIEct  pro- 
vinces of  poetry,  eludes  tbe  fuU  consequences  of  bis  theory 
in  this.  But  it  is  not  the  less  defective  because  he  has  ao 
avoided  them ;  and  if  implicitly  obeyed  by  his  followers,  hi« 
example  will  narrow  the  legitimate  circle  of  the  imapnative 
mind. 

We  have  placed  Mr.  Trench  beside  Wordsworth,  in  obe- 
dience to  that  law  which,  by  some  mysterious  process,  sub- 
jects to  a  common  influence  all  the  writers  of  any  particular 
age.  But  bad  Wordsworth  never  written,  Mr.  Trench 
would  have  been  a  poet  impelled  by  a  calm,  contemplative, 
yet  earnest  nature,  by  active  sensibilities  and  deep  aspira- 
tjons  for  the  Beautiful.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  he  an 
imitator;  he  tries  with  too  much  severity  the  movementa 
and  promptings  of  his  imagination  to  adopt  consdously  the 
thoughts,  much  less  the  peculiarities  of  manner,  of  anotlier. 
In  the  author  of  '  Justin  Martyr '  and  *  Sabbation '  we  have 
indeed  an  instance  of  Wordsworth's  influence  in  its  most 
le^timate  form — the  reasonable  homage,  tbe  intellectual 
attraction  of  a  generous  and  lofty  spirit  to  the  creative  and 
r^nerating  mind  of  the  age.  It  is  impossible  to  read  many 
of  Mr.  Trench's  poems  without  being  aware  of  his  preference 
for  the  refieetvoe  portion  of  his  art.  Yet  tfau  predilection  is 
tempered  in  his  writings,  especially  in  the  earlier  of  tlie 
volumes  before  us,  by  much  vivid  and  accurate  delineation  of 
natural  beauty,  by  various  knowledge  **  hived  in  "  from  travel 
and  from  books,  and  by  liberal  ^nployment  of  the  objective 
wealth  he  has  derived  from  manifold  sources  from  within  and 
from  without.  In  his  second  volume  he  has  devoted  a  larger 
space  to  the  moods  of  his  own  spiritual  life :  tbe  poems  in  it 
are  less  picturesque,  less  sensuous,  and,  if  our  foregoing  re- 
marks on  the  proper  balance  of  the  constituents  of  poetry  are 
correct,  they  are,  as  a  whole,  inferior  to  those  of  the  first.  If 
however  we  r^ard  them  as  indicative  of  a  transitional  period 
of  his  mind,  aa  a  preparation  for  a  higher  lyric  tone  than  he 
has  yet  struck,  their  calmness,  self-possession  and  intense 
truth  may  be  accepted  as  a  compensation  for  a  somewhat 
feebler  colouring,  and  an  occasional  distrust  of  his  imaginative 
powers.  IVuth  and  reality  are  indeed  so  inseparable  from 
Mr.  IVench's  feelings,  that  they  not  only  form  tlie  principal 
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characteristic  of  his  writingB,  but  are  the  cause  also  of  what  is 
defective  in  them.  He  defrauds  hia  conceptions  frequently  e£ 
their  Intimate  ornaments,  that  nothiag  may  interpose  be- 
tireeu  the  reader  and  the  doctrine  he  would  impress,  or  the 
emotioD  be  is  delineating.  Hence  he  sometimes  reasons  rather 
than  represents  in  verse,  and  sometimes  expends  his  powers 
upon  subjects  like  *  Honor  Neale '  and  *  The  Widow '  of  bis 
second  volume,  aermoni  prcj/riora,  suited  rather  to  moral 
illustration  than  to  poetical  treatment.  But  no  one,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  ever  rise  from  a  thoughtful  study  of  these 
volumes,  unimpressed  with  a  high  idea  of  Mr.  Trench's 
quaUties  aa  a  lyric  poet,  or  without  a  full  conviction  that  he 
has  rightly  understood  and  chosen  his  vocation. 

We  may  indeed  regret  in  portions  of  them  that  the  outline 
u  not  firmer,  the  form  more  developed,  the  language  more 
enriched,  or  that  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  inner  rather 
than  from  the  outer  world.  We  may  lament  that  some  of 
the  Boer  perceptjons  of  the  poet's  earlier  productions  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  latter  to  a  scrupulous  care  for  sutgec- 
tion,  accurate  and  purity  of  doctrine.  But  the  moral  eai> 
nestness,  the  intellectual  discipline,  the  reh'gious  tone,  the 
truthfulness  and  harmony  of  sentiment,  will  abide  every  test, 
and  to  the  thoughtful  r^er  will  supply  a  source  of  perma- 
nent pleasure  in  these  volumes. 

Mr.  Trench  has  himself  pointed  out  {vol.  i.  p.  130)  two 
di&rent  stages  of  his  spiritual  growth,  in  which  his  concep- 
tions of  the  aim  and  offices  of  poetry  were  also  different.  We 
shall  present  our  readers  with  productions  of  both ;  and  the 
first  shall  be  a  lyric  poem  of  high  promise,  and  which,  for  full- 
ness of  emotion  and  the  solemn  fiow  of  the  rhythm,  comes  not 
far  behind  the  fifth  canzone  of  Fetrarca, 

"  Nella  stsgiOD,  che  *1  del  rapido  inchina,"  etc. ; 
or  the  choral  ode  in  the  Hercules  Furene  of  Euripides, 
be^nning 

"  'k  vtSrat  p)i  flXay  dx8o$  Si  ri  f^pai  Sai." 

"ODE  TO  SLEEP. 
"  I  CANNOT  veil  mine  eyelida  from  the  light; 
I  cannot  turn  away 

From  this  iunilting  and  importonate  day. 
Hint  momently  grovB  fiercer  and  more  bright, 
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And  wkkea  th«  bideona  bom  of  monitnnia  fliem 

Id  my  vexed  ear,  and  beats 

Od  the  broad  patiea,  and  like  a  fornace  heoU 

The  chamber  of  my  rest,  and  bida  me  riae. 

"  I  CKimot  follow  thy  depArting  track. 
Nor  tell  in  what  far  meadowa,  gentle  Sleep, 
Thou  art  delaying.    I  would  win  thee  bock. 
Were  mine  some  droway  potion,  or  dull  apell. 
Or  charmed  ^rdle,  mighty  to  compel 
HybeaTy  grace  ;  for  I  have  heard  it  aaid, 
Thon  art  no  flatterer,  that  doat  only  keep 
In  kiikgly  hannta,  leaviog  nnviaited 
Hie  poor  man's  lowlier  shed  ; 
And  when  the  day  U  joylcM,  and  its  task 
Unprofitable,  I  were  Mn  to  aak. 
Why  tboa  wilt  give  it  sach  an  ample  space  i 
Why  thou  wilt  leave  na  each  an  ample  scope 
For  memory,  and  for  that  which  men  call  hope, 
Mor  wind  in  one  embrace 
Sad  eve  and  nigbt  forlorn 
And  andelightAil  morur 

"  If  with  the  joyous  only  were  thine  home, 
I  would  not  so  far  wrong  thee,  aa  to  ask 
lUs  boon,  or  summon  thee  from  happier  task. 
Bat  no— for  then  thou  wouldet  too  often  roam 
And  find  no  rest ;  for  me,  I  cannot  tell 
What  tearieas  lids  there  are,  where  thou  mightat  dwell. 
I  know  not  any,  nnenthralled  of  sorrow, 
I  know  not  one,  to  whom  this  joyous  morrow. 
So  Ibll  of  living  motion  new  and  bri^t, 
WtU  be  a  smnmoDS  to  secure  delight. 
And  thus  I  shall  not  hann  thee,  though  I  claim 
Awhile  thy  presence  —  O  mysterioDS  Sleep ! 
Bome  call  thee  shadow  of  a  mightier  name. 
And  whisper  how  that  nightly  thou  doat  keep 
A  roll  and  count  for  him.— 
Thta  be  thon  on  my  apirit,  Uke  his  pretence,  dim. 

"  Yet  if  my  limbs  were  heavy  with  sweet  toil 
I  had  not  needed  to  have  wooed  thy  might. 
But  till  thy  timeljr  flight 
Had  lain  securely  in  thy  peaceful  coil ; 
Or  if  my  heart  were  lighter,  long  ago 
Had  crushed  the  dewy  mom  upon  the  sod. 
Darkening  where  I  trod, 
Aa  wai  my  pleasure  once,  but  now  it  is  not  to. 
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"  And  tikerefore  am  I  seekiiig  to  entwine 
A  coronal  of  poppies  for  my  head. 
Or  wreatbe  it  with  a  wreath  eogulanded 
Bf  Lethe's  alnioberous  waten.    Oh  that  mine 
Were  some  dim  chamber  turning  to  the  north. 
With  latticed  casement,  bedded  deep  in  leaves, 
l^t  opening  with  sweet  murmur  might  look  forth 
On  quiet  fldda  from  broad  o'erhanging  eavM, 
And  ever  when  the  spring  her  garland  weaves. 
Were  darkened  with  encroaching  iTj-trail 
And  jagged  vine-leaves'  shade  ; 
And  all  its  pavement  starred  with  blossoms  pale 
Of  jasmine,  when  the  wind's  least  atiT  was  made ; 
Where  the  Bunbeam  were  verduroos  cool,  before 
It  wound  into  that  quiet  nook,  to  paint 
With  interspace  of  light  and  colour  faint 
That  tesselated  floor! 
How  pleasant  were  it  there  in  dim  recess. 
In  some  close-curtained  haunt  of  quietoess. 
To  hear  do  tones  of  human  pain  and  care. 
Our  own  or  others :  little  heeding  there. 
If  mom  or  noon  or  night 
Pursued  their  weary  flight ; 
But  musing  what  an  easy  thing  it  were 
To  mix  our  opiates  in  a  larger  cup. 
And  drink,  and  not  percuve 
Sleep  deepening  lead  bis  truer  kinsman  up. 
Like  undbtingniahed  night,  darkening  the  skirts  of  eve! " 

Mr.  IVeach,  in  his  altered  mood>  will  account  this  poem 
"not  the  utterance  of  his  present  heart,"  hut  among  those  in 
which  the  reader  will  find 

"  Some  notes  of  jarring  discord,  some  that  speak 
A  spirit  ill  at  ease,  unbarmonized." 

But  its  inherent  beauty  remains,  although  he   himself  has 
passed  into  healthier  and  happier  conditions  of  feeling. 

Id  the  '  Introductory  Stanzas '  to  hia  second  volume,  Mr. 
TreDch  records  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his  views 
of  the  le^timate  province  and  vocation  of  the  *poet.'  As  we 
intend,  so  far  as  our  limits  will  permit^  to  make  him  his  own 
chronicler,  he  shall  next  speak  in  a  more  cheerful  but  not 
less  earnest  tone.  After  describing  the  helplessness  of  poetry 
alone,  when  called  upon  to  make  good  its  "  large  words  of 
promise,"  and  read  the  great  enigma  of  life>  until  a  higher 
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power  than  its  own  had  renewed  the  fountaiiu  of  the  inner 
life, 

"  So  that  he  coanted  her  an  idle  thing 

Wbo,  h&Ting  promued  mach,  could  no  tra«  •nccoor  bring," 
he  proceeds — 

"  And  I  tamed  from  thee,  and  I  left  thee  quite. 
And  of  thf  name  to  hear  bad  little  care ; 
For  I  was  only  Keking  if  by  flight 
I  niight  *hnD  har.  who  else  would  rend  and  tear 
Me,  who  conld  not  her  riddle  dark  declare : — 
TliiB  toil,  the  anggisfa  of  this  flight  was  mine ; 
Until  at  laat,  inquiring  everfwhuv, 
I  won  an  answer  from  another  shrine, 

A  holier  orecle,  a  temple  more  divine. 

"  But  when  no  longer  without  hope  I  mourned. 
When  peace  and  joy  revived  in  me  anew. 
Even  from  that  moment  my  old  love  returned. 
My  fonner  love,  yet  wiser  and  more  true, 
Aa  seeing  what  for  us  thy  power  can  do. 
And  what  thy  skill  can  make  us  understand 
And  know — and  where  that  skill  attained  not  to ; 
How  fat  thoQ  canst  sustain  us  by  thy  hand. 

And  what  things  shall  in  us  a  holier  care  demand. 

"  My  lo«e  of  thee  and  thine,  for  earth  and  air. 
And  every  common  ught  uf  sea  and  pbun. 
Then  pat  new  robes  of  glory  on,  and  weni 
Hie  same  till  now ;  and  things  which  dead  had  Iain 
Revived,  as  flowers  that  smell  the  dew  and  rain : 
I  was  a  man  again  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Tbe  fountains  of  my  heart  flowed  forth  again. 
Whose  soorces  had  seemed  dry  for  many  years. 

And  there  was  given  me  back  the  sacred  gift  of  tears. 

"  And  that  old  hope,  which  never  quite  had  perished, 
A  longing  which  had  stirred  me  from  a  boy. 
And  which  in  darkest  seasons  I  had  cherished — 
Which  nothing  could  quite  vanquish  or  destroy — 
His  with  all  other  things  of  life  and  joy 
Revived  within  me — and  I  too  woald  seek 
The  power,  that  moved  my  own  heart,  to  employ 
On  others,  who  perchance  would  hear  me  speak. 

If  but  the  tones  were  true,  although  the  voice  were  weak. 

"  Though  now  there  seems  one  only  worthy  aim 
For  poet,— that  my  strength  were  as  my  will ! — 
And  which  renounce  he  cannot  without  blame — 
To  make  men  feel  the  pieaence  by  his  skill 
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Of  u  etenul  loveliDeai,  ontil 
All  Bonis  ore  faiot  with  lon^og  for  tlieir  home. 
Yet  the  same  while  are  strengthened  to  fulfil 
Their  work  on  earth,  that  they  maj  mrely  come 
Uoto  the  lamd  of  Life,  who  here  aa  eiilea  roam ; 

"  And  what  though  loftiest  fauciee  are  not  mine. 
Nor  words  of  chiefest  power,  yet  uoto  me 
Some  voices  reach  out  of  the  ioner  shrine. 
Heard  in  mine  heart  of  hearts,  aad  I  can  see 
At  ^mea  aome  ^impses  of  the  majesty. 
Some  prints  and  footsteps  of  the  glory  trace. 
Which  has  been  left  on  earth,  that  we  might  be 
By  them  led  forward  to  the  secret  place. 

Where  we,  perchance,  might  see  that  glory  face  to  face. 

"  If  in  Ais  qnest,  O  power  at  sacred  song  I 
Hon  canst  assist — oh  never  take  thy  flightl 
If  thou  canst  make  us  gladder  or  more  strong. 
If  thon  canst  fling  glimpses  of  glorioDs  light 
Upon  life's  deepest  depth  and  highest  height. 
Or  pour  upon  its  low  and  level  plain 
A  gleam  of  mellower  gleiineas, — if  this  might 
Hou  haab— (and  it  is  thine) — then  not  in  vain 

Are  we  henceforth  prepared  to  follow  in  thy  train." 

With  thia  address  "  To  Poetry"  should  be  compared  the 
lines  entitled  'Antignosticus/  at  page  71  of  the  same  volume. 
We  have  not  room  for  them  entire ;  and  an  extract  would  mar 
tbor  truthfulness  and  integrity. 

What  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  Petrarca  and  the 
Italian  poets,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  to  Mr.  Trench 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  great  lyric  poet  of 
Christendom  was  indeed'eminently  religious  both  in  his  feel- 
ings and  character ;  but  his  poetic  employment  of  revealed 
truths  was  objective,  rather  Uian  doctrinal  or  contemplative. 
He  vii^in,  the  saints,  the  angels  appear  to  him  in  vision  as 
ministrant  spirits,  hut  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Church  is  superseded  by  the  tenets  of  Plato  and  Cicero.  Id 
recent  poetry,  however,  an  angel,  or  a  father  of  the  Church, 
would  be  as  little  in  place  as  Phoebus  Apollo  himself;  and 
indeed  one  of  the  most  diiEcult  problems  in  modem  art  is  to 
discover  a  probable  mythology.  Yet  philosophical,  or  even 
Teli^ous  ideas  are  indiSerent  substitutes  for  the  old  mechanism 
of  poetry,  when  neither  reUeved  by  gracefid  and  accredited 
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fiction,  nor  veiled  as  formerly  under  a  lofty  snd  mysterious 
symbolism.  Mr.  Trench  haa  sometimes  injmicd  his  concep- 
tions by  his  desire  to  enforce  them  as  spiritual  truths ;  yet  in 
a  much  less  degree  than  either  the  author  of  the  '  Christian 
Tear/  or  the  contributors  to  the  Lyra  ApostoUca,  whose  gift 
of  versifying  a  text  is  both  extraordinary  and  unpleasant. 
He  has  better  discriminated  the  esseDtially  reli^ous  nature 
of  poeby  &om  its  accidental  fitness  for  conveying  opinions. 
We  take,  almost  at  random,  the  following  instances  of  skilitil 
expansion  of  scriptural  sentiment  and  imagery  from  his  second 
volume. 

"  THE  LAW  OF  LOVE. 
(KJDga  II.  ch.  ir.  1—6.) 
"  Poor  forth  the  oil,  poor  boldlf  forth ; 
It  will  not  fail  until 
Thou  faileat  vesaeU  to  provide 
Which  it  may  Urgelj'  fill. 
"  But  then,  when  Bach  are  fonnd  no  more, 
llioDgh  flowing  brosd  and  free 
Till  then,  and  nonrished  from  on  Ugh, 
It  Btraightway  atauncbed  will  be. 
"  Dig  channels  for  the  atrEam  of  Lore, 
Where  they  may  broadly  run. 
And  Love  haa  overflowing  itrcama 
To  fill  them  every  one  t 
"  But  if  at  any  time  thou  cease 
Sach  channeU  to  provide. 
The  very  fonnts  of  Love  for  thee 
Will  soon  be  parched  and  dried. 
"  For  we  must  abare,  if  we  would  keep 
That  good  thing  from  iiboTe ; 
Ceasing  to  give,  we  cease  to  have, — 
This  is  the  Law  of  Love." 

"  ON  THE  BAPTISM  OF  •  ■  •  •, 

"  On  Easter  Eve  bow  beantiAil  a  ai^t. 

On  that  day's  vigil  whidi  the  Lord  bad  made. 
To  have  beholden  in  their  veatnteDts  white 
He  happy  troop  of  Neophytes  arrayed. 
New  washed,  and  waiting  now  with  joyful  cheer 
To  hail  that  morn,  the  e^sddest  of  tba  year  1 
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"  Or  on  that  other  not  leaa  Bolenm  day — 

Day  when  the  Lord  hia  promifed  Spirit  gave — 
It  moBt  have  been  Tair  prospect  to  eurvey 

Hii  snowy  flock  Bscending  from  the  wave. 
Thenceforward  ander  theii  true  Shepherd's  care 
To  lirisg  streams  of  water  to  repair. 

"  Bat  if  for  thee  U  no  inch  solemn  rite. 

Yet  neither  one,  dear  babe,  done  carelessly 
In  vacant  aisle,  and  huddled  out  of  sight — 

Bat  all  the  whole  Heembly  standing  by. 
In  hope  azid  trust  that  many  faithfal  hearts 
Will  in  those  earnest  pleadings  bear  their  parts, 

"  And  may  the  honey  tod  the  milk  be  thine. 

Known  to  thy  spiritual  taste,  the  first  fruits  sweet 
Of  that  rich  promised  conntry,  land  divine. 

Whither  thon  travellest  now  with  pilgrim  feet — 
As  babes  by  milk,  so  nonriahed  by  the  word. 
Its  honey  sweetness  to  all  else  preferred. 

"  As  though  the  lighted  tapere  in  thy  hand 

Had  been  placed  duly,  so  henceforward  live ; 
By  the  tme  light  illumined  take  thy  stand ; 

Thyself  a  light,  bright  light  about  thee  give. 
Issuing  with  fluniahed  lamp  and  ready  feet. 
The  bridegroom  in  the  middle  night  to  greet. 

"  Hon  too  most  toward  the  orient  turn  thy  face, 
Kace  the  way  lieth  Paradise,  whose  gates 
Have  been  to  thee  re-opened  by  this  grace  g 

And  turning  him  that  way  the  watcher  wuts 
The  rising  son  to  cheer  him  and  to  bless — 
Emblem  d  Him,  our  sun  of  righteousness. 

"  And  we  will  see  thee  in  white  robes  arrayed. 

The  mystic  gannents  of  pure  innocence ; 

Oh  I  might  their  primal  glory  never  fade  I 

That  thon  roighf  st  keep  them  still  without  offence  1 
Pledge  of  yet  brighter  robes  one  day  to  be. 
The  gliatening  robes  of  immortality. 

"  Thine  too  the  anointing  with  the  holy  oil. 

That  thou  may'st  struggle  through  the  contest  hard. 
Not  shrinking  from  the  bordm  and  the  tod — 

A  Christian  Athlete — and  at  his  award. 
The  master  of  the  games,  in  time  to  wear 
llM  victoT's  wreath,  thcinwranth  garhutd  Air. 
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"  And  tbou  shalt  early  learn  wh&t  right  is  thine. 

Upon  thy  lipa  to  take  the  dearest  naine 
Of  Father,  kneeliog  at  the  inner  ahrine. 

And  all  chief  bleseings  of  God's  hoaae  to  daim— 
'  Our  Father,'  with  all  confidence  to  say. 
And  boldly  qbc  the  childreoa'  prayer  alway." 

The  two  following  poems  belong  to  a  di^rent  dass,  yet 
harmonize  in  depth  and  beauty  of  feeling  with  the  mood  of 
the  foregoing.  The  longer  extract,  for  its  impressive  and 
living  truth,  may  stand  beside  the  '  Matthew'  of  Wordsworth. 

"  Our  course  is  onward,  onward  into  light ; 
What  though  the  darkneei  gathereth  amain. 
Yet  to  return  or  tarry,  both  are  vain. 
How  tarry,  when  arotmd  us  ia  thick  night  ? 
Whither  retnm  ?  what  flower  yet  ever  miglit. 
Id  days  of  gloom  and  cold  and  stormy  rain, 
EdcIom  itself  in  its  green  bud  again. 
Hiding  from  wrath  of  tempest  out  of  sight? 
Courage !  we  travel  through  a  darksome  cave ; 
But  still  as  nearer  to  the  light  we  draw. 
Fresh  gales  will  reach  ns  from  the  upper  air. 
And  wholesome  dews  of  heaven  our  foreheads  lave; 
llie  daricneis  lighten  more,  till  full  of  awe 
We  stand  in  the  open  sunshine  unaware." 

"  A  WALK  IN  A  CHURCH- YARD. 

"  We  walked  within  the  chnrch-yard  bounds. 
My  little  boy  and  I— 
He,  langhing,  ninuing  happy  rounds, 
I  pacing  mournrully. 

"  '  Nay,  child  I  it  is  not  well,'  I  said, 
•  Among  the  graves  to  shout. 
To  laugh  and  play  among  the  dead. 
And  make  this  noisy  rout.' 

"  A  moment  to  my  side  he  dung. 
Leaving  his  merry  play, 
A  moment  stilled  hie  joyous  tongue. 
Almost  as  hushed  as  they. 

"  llieD,  quite  forgettiug  the  command 
In  life's  exulting  burst 
Of  early  glee,  let  go  my  hand, 
Joy ona  as  at  the  fint. 
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"  And  now  I  did  not  check  lum  more. 
For  taaght  by  Nature's  face, 
I  had  grown  wiser  than  berore. 
Even  in  that  moment's  space. 
"  She  spread  no  funeral  pall  above 
That  patch  of  chnrcb-jvrd  grooiid. 
Bat  the  same  azure  vault  of  love 
As  hung  o'er  all  anmnd, 
"  And  white  clouds  o'er  that  spot  WOnM  pass. 
As  freely  as  elsewhere ; 
Hie  Bnnihine  on  no  other  grass 
A  richer  hue  might  wear. 
"  And,  formed  from  out  that  very  mould 
In  which  the  dead  did  lie, 
He  daisy  with  its  eye  of  gold 
Looked  up  into  the  sky. 
"  The  rook  was  wheeling  over  bead. 
Nor  hastened  to  be  gone ; 
The  small  bird  did  its  glad  notes  shed. 
Perched  on  a  grey  head-stone. 
"  And  God,  I  sud,  would  never  give 
This  light  upon  the  earth. 
Nor  bid  in  childhood's  heart  to  live 
Tliese  springs  of  gushing  mirth, 

"  If  OUT  one  wisdom  were  to  mourn. 
And  linger  with  the  dead. 
To  onrse,  as  wisest,  thoughts  forlorn 
Of  worm  and  earthy  bed. 
"  Oh  no,  the  glory  Earth  puts  on. 
The  child's  unchecked  delight. 
Both  witness  to  a  triomph  won—- 
( If  we  but  judged  aright) 
"  A  triumph  won  o'er  sin  and  death. 
From  these  the  Saviour  saves ; 
And,  like  a  happy  infant.  Faith 
Can  play  among  the  graves." 

In  his  'Century  of  Couplets'  Mr. Trench  haa  embodied 
much  pregnant  wisdom,  and  some  very  beautiful  sentiments. 
We  BFe  not  quite  sure  whether  compelling  thought  into  such 
brief  limits,  and  occasionally  into  rather  quaint  forms,  is  not 
a  squandering  of  the  poetical  wealth  of  longer  compositions. 
Yet  there  are  ample  precedents  in  &Tour  of  the  '  Couplets,' 
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among  which  Mr.  Trench's  may  take  their  place,  *  Solon*  and 
'Theognis',  the  more  earnest  of  the  Greek  epigrams,  and  the 
Venetian  epigrams  of  Goethe.  A  few  of  those  before  us  con- 
tain perhaps  in  themselves  no  justifying  reason  for  their  heing 
written  in  verse,  and  in  a  second  edition  might  be  exchanged 
for  more  imaginative  forms  of  thought.  The  following  ap- 
pear to  us  to  possess  great  merit : — 

"  Lovingly  to  eadi  other  buo  and  moon  give  place, 
Elae  were  the  rnigbty  heaven  for  tbem  too  narrow  *pace." 

"  God's  dealiogs  itill  are  love ;  hia  chutenings  are  alone 
Lore  DOW  compeDed  to  take  an  altered  louder  tone." 

"  From  our  ill-ordered  hearts  we  oft  are  Uan  to  roam, 
A*  men  go  forth  who  find  nnqoietaeBs  at  borne." 

"Envy  detects  the  spots  in  the  clear  orb  of  light. 
And  love  the  little  stars  in  the  gloomiest,  saddest  nig^t." 

"Wake  not  a  dreamer,  if,  bis  vision  being  fled. 

Thou  canst  not  give  him  aught  of  truer  in  its  stead." 
"Till  life  is  coming  back  onr  death  we  do  not  feel  i 

Light  must  be  entering  in  our  darkness  to  reveal." 
"  1 11  lares  the  child  of  heaven,  wbo  will  not  entertain 

On  earth  the  stranger's  grief,  the  exile's  sense  of  pain." 
"  I  heard  a  man  proclaim  all  meo  were  wholly  base  { 

One  such  at  ouce  I  knew  there  stood  before  my  face." 
"  Each  dark  unloving  thought  the  mirror  helps  to  istain. 

Which  should  God's  image  true  give  back  to  us  again." 
"  All  noblest  things  are  still  the  commonest ;  every  place 

Has  water,  light  end  air,  and  God's  abounding  grace." 
"  Oh  1  wherefore  in  such  ha>l«  in  men's  sight  to  appear  I 

The  cedar  yields  no  fnit  until  its  fiftieth  year." 

Our  last  extract  from  Mr.  Trench's  volume  shall  be  a  poem 
nhich  combines  in  a  few  stanzas  every  excellence  of  his  style, 
clearness  of  expression,  trutfaiulnesB  of  sentiment,  and  sim- 
plicity of  form. 

"TO  AN  INFANT  SLEEPING. 

"  Oh !  drinking  deep  of  slumber's  holy  wine. 

Whence  may  the  smile  that  lights  thy  conotenance  be  I 
We  seek  b  vain  the  mystery  to  divine ; 
For  in  thy  dim  oneonKtoos  infancy 
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No  gamea  u  yet,  no  playfellows  are  thioe. 

To  stir  in  waking  houra  luch  thoughts  of  glee. 
As  recollected  in  thine  Jnoocent  dream 
Mi|^t  ehed  acroN  thy  face  this  happy  gleam. 
"  It  may  be,  though  small  notice  thoo  canst  take. 

Thou  feelest  that  an  atmosphere  of  loTe 
Is  ever  round  thee,  sleeping  or  awake : 

Thon  wakeet,  and  kind  bees  from  abore 
Bend  o'er  thee — when  thou  sleepest,  for  thy  sake 

All  Boonda  are  hashed,  and  each  doth  gently  move : 
And  thb  dim  conscionsnees  of  tender  care 
Has  caused  thy  cheek  this  light  of  joy  to  wear. 
"Or  it  may  be,  thonghts  deeper  than  we  deem 

Visit  an  infant's  slumbers — God  is  near. 
Angels  are  talking  to  them  in  their  dream. 

Angelic  voices  whispering  sweet  and  clear : 
And  round  them  lies  that  region's  holy  gleam. 

Bat  newly  left,  and  light  which  is  not  here ; 
And  thus  has  come  that  smile  upon  thy  face. 
At  tidings  brought  thee  from  thy  native  place. 
"But  whatsoe'er  the  cauBea  which  beguiled 

llat  dimple  on  thy  countenance,  it  is  gone ; 
Fair  is  the  lake  distarbed  by  ripple  mild. 

But  not  teas  fair  when  ripple  it  has  none  | 
And  now  what  deep  repose  is  thine,  dear  child. 

What  smoothness  thy  nnrufBed  cheek  has  won ! 
Oh !  who  that  gazed  upon  thee  could  forbear 
Hie  silent  breaUung  of  an  heart-felt  prayer ! " 

Oifr  extracts  have  been  made  from  neither  of  the  poems 
which  respectively  give  thnr  titles  to  these  volumes,  nor  from 
the  beautiiiil  legend  with  which  the  former  of  them  concludes : 
its  since  ever;  reader  wiU  have  his  own  objects  of  preference, 
the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  point  out  the  leading  character- 
iitics  d*  an  author,  and  the  general  principles  by  which  be 
ahould  be  tried.  By  our  quotnUons  we  have  attempted  to 
define  and  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Trench's  qualities  as  a  poet, 
and  we  hope  they  have  been  such  as  will  induce  the  reader 
to  continue  for  lumself  the  discovery  of  fiirther  and  perhaps 
higher  excellencies.  But  the  longer  poems,  '  Sabbation/ 
'  Gertrude  of  Saxony,'  '  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr,'  eta, 
tlthougb  the  space  they  occupy  is  not  great,  would  have  ex- 
ceeded our  limits,  and  at  the  same  time  have  been  injured  by 
psrtdal  transcriptioQ.  Nor,  since  the  story  has  in  each  case 
o2 
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been  borrowed,  could  these  poems  have  been  produced  u 
specimens  of  inTentioa  and  narration.  From  the  skill,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  poetical  features  in  the  Ic^^ds  of  the 
*  Monk  and  Bird '  and  '  Gertrude  of  Saxony '  have  been 
seized  hj  Mr.  Trench,  we  are  disposed  to  think  highly  of  his 
powers  in  narrative  poetiy ;  and  among  his  future  produc- 
tions we  shall  gladly  welcome  any  which  assume  this  cmi* 
tinuous  form.  For  although  "an  excellent  ballad"  may  be 
better  than  a  score  of  indifferent  epics,  yet  the  habit  of  break- 
ing up  imaginative  thought  into  brief  unconnected  fi>rms 
renders  the  poet  unadventurous,  and  narrows  the  compass  of 
art.  The  stanzas  which  usher  in  the  cantos  of  the  '  Orlando  * 
and  the  '  Faery  Queen '  might  singly  have  been  min<a-  poems 
of  exquisite  beaufy ;  but  in  their  present  position  they  are 
the  graceful  portals  to  lofty  and  continuous  structures  of 
"  compact  imagination."  The  example  of  Petrarca  may  indeed 
be  alleged  against  us ;  but  the  simple  elements  with  which 
he  works,  and  his  deep  idealism,  impart  to  his  sonnets  a  sub- 
jective unity  which  no  other  lyrical  compositions  possess. 
The  lamp  of  Catullus  bums  sometimes  with  intenser  light  than 
the  orb  of  Virpl :  yet  should  we  therefore  prefer  the  *  Atys ' 
or  the  'Marriage  of  Thetis '  to  the  Geot^cs  or  the  ^neid? 
"Amplitude  of  dimensions,"  it  is  well  remarked  by  a  pro- 
found living  critic,  "  is  requisite  to  constitute  the  greatness 
"  of  a  poet,  be^des  his  symmetry  of  form  and  his  richness  of 
"  decoration." 

In  his  narrative  poems  Mr.  Trench  has  entered  upon  a 
field  capable,  we  are  persuaded,  of  affording  rich  materials  to 
juture  art.  '  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr '  indicates  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived.  'The  Monk  and  Bird' — which, 
perhaps,  of  all  his  compositions,  shows  the  richest  foncy  and 
the  greatest  metrical  skill — comes  from  a  "  huge  and  antique 
volume," 

"  That  by  two  solennD  dasps  was  duly  bound. 
As  neither  to  be  opened  or  laid  by 
But  with  due  thought  profound." 

'Sabbadon'  and  'Gertrude  of  Saxony'  are  taken,  the  one 
from  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  the  sabbatical  river,  the  other 
from  a  medieval  legend,  and  both  are  deeply  imbued  with 
the  imaginative  beauty  that  at  intervals  surprises  and  ^ad* 
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dens  the  atodent  of  eccIesiaBtical  and  rabbinical  literature. 
Setting  aside,  as  comparatively  better  known,  the  great  prose 
epic  of  Augustine,  "The  City  of  Giod,'  and  the  grand  lyrical 
times  of  his  '  Confessions,'  the  Latin  fathers  especially  abound 
in  tS^ecia  membra  of  solemn,  passionate  and  sublime  thought. 
Bat  what  is  apt  in  them  for  poetical  uses,  must  be  redeemed 
tmm  the  barren  waste  of  controversy,  and  trom  the  turbid 
dross  of  a  rapidly  declining  idiom,  by  some  hand  as  skilful 
as  Mr.  Trench's  in  the  art  of  reproduction.  Whether,  how- 
ever} his  genius  prompts  him  to  this  or  other  tasks,  the  merit 
of  his  jwesent  volumes  is  such  as  to  ensure  to  his  future 
WM^s,  from  all  thoughtful  readers,  a  ready  welcome  and  no 
ordinary  expectations.  His  first  volume  has  already  reached 
a  second  edition ;  his  later  one  is,  we  understaad,  out  of 
print.  We  dare  not  call  him  a  popular  author,  for  the  term 
implies  either  an  eminence  he  would  be  the  first  to  disavow, 
or  qualities  be  would  eagerly  reject.  But  here  is  evidence 
that  his  faithful  delineations,  bis  earnest  piety,  his  pure  taste 
and  his  graceful  and  dignified  language,  have  already  found 
**  St  audience,"  and  awakened  in  many  hearts  the  grateful 
resonance  of  kindred  feelings. 


Article  VI. 


1.  Weaen  und  Getehiehte  Der  Oper,  etc.    Von  Gottfried 

WiLHBLU  Fink.     I<eipsig,  1838. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama.   By  Qbobge  Hooabth. 

2  Vols.    Bentley,  London,  1838. 

Not  the  least  interesting  sections  in  the  domun  of  Art  are 
those  which,  as  it  were,  skirt  the  borders  of  its  several  pro- 
vinces :  where  dramatic  Personification  has  affinity  to  Sculp- 
ture ;  or  where  Sculpture  and  Painting  lie  closely  side  by 
side ;  or  where  the  artist  with  his  colours  and  the  poet  with 
his  words  so  closely  illustrate  each  other,  that  either  stand- 
ing akme  would  be  incomplete  and  want  significance ;  or 
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•when  Music  daimfl  a  near  kindred  and  connexion  with  all 
the  aboTc-mentioned  developments  of  The  Beautifiil, — aa  in 
Opera,  our  object  of  remark  and  ezaminatioo. 

The  present  moment  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  task. 
There  is  a  pause  in  the  lyric  drama,  as  regards  invention  and 
creation.  Its  giants  in  composition  have  passed  away :  their 
successors  are  iogloiioualy  ulent  or  over-scrupulously  dilatory, 
— its  great  singers  in  Italy  and  Germany,  as  a  generation,  are 
waning  rather  than  exhibiting  the  hopeful  promise  of  youth. 
We  have  been  living  in  times  of  peace,  which  are  times  €^ 
a  cosmopolitan  interchange  of  national  fancies  and  commodi- 
ties. Germany  has  been  of  late  content  to  rec^ve  her  operfr- 
music  from  the  Acad^mie  Royale  and  Op£ra  Comique  of  Paris. 
France  has  sent  forth  her  singers  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  vocal  mysteries  of  Italy,  and  to  replace  in  San  Carlo  and 
Im  Scala  the  Grisis  and  Rubinis  and  Lablachea.  These,  again, 
the  Milanese  and  Neapolitans  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  French  and  British  gold ;  while  England  has 
been  bestirring  herself  to  bring  home  and  to  understand 
those  master-works  of  European  renown,  which,  if  she 
knows  late,  she  loves  weU,  What  if  some  of  those  changes 
and  convulsions  which  periodically  sweep  the  earth,  clear- 
ing the  atmosphere  above  it,  be  required  to  awaken  na- 
tional genius,  by  quickening  national  ambition  ?  To  predict 
new  inspirations  for  the  Italian,  German,  or  French  lyric 
drama,  as  the  result  of  a  war,  may,  however,  be  more  of  a 
puadox  than  a  prophecy.  Were  it  the  latter,  and  sibylline 
in  its  far-aightednesB,  who  would  desire  its  fiilfilment  ?  With- 
out imagining  such  a  momentous  event  as  necessary  to  the 
flourishing  of  a  peaceful  and  poetical  art,  we  cannot  regard 
the  present  time  of  expectation  in  Munc  as  betokening  its 
decay  and  extinction ;  but  as  a  period  in  which  breatii  is 
taken  and  energy  mustered  for  new  achievements,  and  seed 
sown,  the  harvest  from  which  shall  be  sound  and  abundant. 
To  believe  that  there  shall  be  no  more  Beethovens,  Webers 
and  Rossinia,  no  more  Pastas,  Malibrans  and  Lablaches, 
would  be  to  close  our  eyes  to  experience  and  reason ;  and, 
with  a  fond  and  irrational  prejudice,  to  repeat  the  complaint 
made  one  hnndred  and  twenty  years  ago  by  Benedetto  Mar- 
cello,  when,  in  his  satirical  //  Teatro  delta  moda,  he  indtdged 
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hii  spleen  bj  holding  up  his  contemporariefl  to  ridicule,  imdet 
pretoice  of  propping  the  tottering  edifice  of  the  lyric  drama 
and  uplifting  a  true  man's  lameatatioa  over  it«  impending 
and  inevitahle  downfall. 

In  speaking  of  the  preaent  poaition  of  Open,  acme  alight 
view,  of  courae,  must  be  taken  of  the  immediate  stepa  by 
which  it  haa  reached  its  resting-place.  To  indulge  in  speco- 
lationa  upon  its  birth  and  earlier  pilgrimage  would  lead  into 
labours  too  voluminoua  to  be  reducible  within  any  reasonabU 
^tace, — too  -visionary  to  have  much  determinate  value.  Th« 
■eriea  of  facta  hitherto  collected  on  the  subject  ia  not  Buffi- 
oently  complete  to  enable  the  eaaayist,  by  distiUatioa,  to  pre- 
■ent  in  a  small  space  the  esaentiat  cauaea  and  circumstancea 
which  coloured  and  formed  the  music  of  the  three  European 
achoola  when  they  aaaumed  a  separate  existence.  The  history 
of  the  lyric  drama  in  Italy,  it  is  true,  is  tolerably  circum- 
•tantial.  We  know  how  the  Church,  in  the  first  instancy 
availed  herself  of  Music  and  Personification,  as  alao  of  Paint- 
ing, to  maintain  her  own  influence  over  the  people,  by  con- 
necting the  sati^ction  of  thoae  desires  of  ^e  imagination, 
in  which  the  ear  faas  its  part  of  craving  as  well  as  the  eye, 
with  the  shadowing  out  of  the  mysteries  of  Christian  faith 
and  tradition.  We  know  how  the  Oratorio,  acted  in  churches 
and  convents,  gradually  began  to  be  alternated  with  more 
■ecular  entertainments  given  by  the  nobility  in  their  palazzi 
on  state  ofecasions ; — how  saints  and  scriptural  personages 
were  exchanged  for  the  goddesses  and  the  heroes  of  anti- 
qoi^; — how  the  grave  and  impressive  phrases  of  eccleaias- 
tical  psalmody  (probably  in  the  first  instance  the  model  of  all 
declamatory  music)  wer«  melted  and  secularized  into  a  less 
solemn  and  more  excursive  recitative :  while  the  national  in- 
stinct for  melody  and  appetite  for  rhythm  made  inevitable  a 
further  introduction  of  those  symmetrical  movements  which 
hare  subsequently  been  accepted,  not  merely  as  episodical, 
but  also  as  essential  to  the  expression  of  the  passions  of  the 
^rio  drama.  And  such  knowledge  brings  us  to  the  middle 
ix  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  taste  for  the  Italian  opera 
spread  itself  into  France  and  Germany ;  and  the  amusement, 
layii^  by  its  exotic  character,  began,  like  other  naturalized 
pUnta,  to  derive  a  recognizable  individuality  of  trait  and  colour. 
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fromthesoilaiul  the  climate  in  which  it  had  taken  rooL  But 
how  the  ground  was  prepared  in  otho-  country,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  guess.  Here  and  there  in  the  annalists  and 
historians  we  meet  with  a  name,  but  the  facts  ere  few.  We 
are  told  trf'  this  and  the  other  epoch,  without  being  presented 
with  the  sUghtest  distinguisbiug  characteristic,  save  such 
as  Fancy  permits  itself  to  form,  by  reasoning  analc^callj 
upon  the  influence  on  Art  which  national  manners,  temper- 
ament, climate  and  pohtical  position  exerdse,  and  have 
always  exercised.  Most  remarkable  is  it,  that  even  hoax 
that  distinctive  period  we  have  mentioned,  at  which  Germany 
began  to  possess  a  national  school  of  composition,  we  are 
almost  entirely  left  to  conjecture  for  the  best  part  of  antrtber 
hundred  years,  as  to  what  was  going  on  therein.  Betwixt 
the  names  of  Opitz  and  Schiitz,  who,  about  the  year  1630, 
adapted  the  '  Dafhe '  of  Rinuccini  to  the  Qerman  stage, 
and  of  Gluck,  how  long  and  all  but  Cimmerian  is  the  bluik 
in  the  history  of  German  opera  1  A  notice  or  two  of  the 
Hamburg  Theatre,  where  the  children  of  the  earlier  "  geaang- 
spiele"  were  presented  with  great  preparation  and  splen- 
dour, and  the  names  of  Gryphius,  Dedekind,  Tlml — who 
exercised  his  talents  upon  no  less  primitive  a  subject  than 
the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve, — Franck,  Kiieger,  Keiser — as 
TOltuninous  an  opera  manu&cturer  in  his  time  as  Doonizetti, 
— have  come  down  to  us,  but  almost  entirely  unaccompanied 
by  traces  of  their  music.  Surely,  in  these  days,  when  active 
research  into  the  earUest  attempts  of  the  artist  is  deemed 
little  less  essential  to  the  student  than  theoretical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  first  principles  of  Art,  some  labour  were  well 
bestowed  on  the  disinterment  of  these  entirely  forgotten 
works,  and  on  the  collection  of  the  few  and  disjointed  tra- 
ditions and  anecdotes  of  their  performance  that  may  still 
exist. 

Necessity  then,  no  less  than  discretion,  confines  the  argu- 
ment of  this  article  to  the  more  recent  days  of  Opera.  Till 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  indeed,  it  had  hardly  been 
matured  into  such  a  form  as  brings  it  upon  the  debateable 
land  betwixt  Music,  Drama  and  the  beUes  lettrei,  where  the 
general  critic  may  meet  it.  This  assertion  is  not  advanced  in 
forgetfiilneas  of  Ute  cumbrous  and  magnificent  pageantries  of 
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ancient  French  opera,  for  which  Quinault  wrote  the  venea, 
and  Ijulli  aadCunpn  and  Raoaeau  the  music.  But  it  was  a 
pageant  Am*  the  eye,  rather  than  the  ear  or  the  heart.  The 
trH  Franeeti  of  the  singers,  and  the  crudity  and  formali^  of 
the  orchestra,  overlaid  such  intrinsic  idea  or  grace  as  the 
music  might  possess ;  while  the  march  of  the  drama  was  in- 
termpted  hy  those  pompous  interludes  and  ballets,  which 
must  have  suspended  to  extinction  all  the  interest  which  ihe 
fortunes  of  Titaa  and  Aurora  or  Atys  could  inspire.  French 
opera  was  then  little  more  than  a  swathed  and  trammelled 
io&nt  hud  out  in  a  diamond  cradle.  Even  Italian  opera, 
which  was  fax  in  advance  of  all  its  contemporaries,  was,  at 
the  epoch  at  which  we  commence,  purely  vocal.  The  re- 
sources of  Music,  as  applied  to  the  stage,  had  been  most 
imperfectly  developed.  The  lyric  drama  had  singers,  but 
at  yet  no  orchestra;  actors,  but  without  fitting  occupation. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  disproportion. 
Though  the  gifts  of  melodious  invention  and  vocal  facility 
would  seem  to  be  closely  akin  to  each  other,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  children  of  the  South  in  no  common  measure,  the 
one  ripened  far  fester  than  the  other ;  and  while  the  musi- 
dan  was  labouring  in  his  cell  among  his  chords  to  clothe  in 
a  rich  and  worthy  dress  the  airs  which  some  wind  or  simbeam 
had  brought  him  from  the  vineyards  or  the  blue  seas  of 
Italy,  and  to  master  the  powers  of  an  orchestral  language,  to 
the  alphabet  of  which  every  new  year  added  a  new  letter,  the 
mnger,  already  fortified  with  rules  and  traditions  and  having 
his  voice  within  a  thought's  summons,  was  winning  golden 
opimons  from  the  world,  and  loving  his  task  best  when  he 
could  most  largely  ascribe  to  his  own  skill  and  his  own  inspi- 
ntions  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  How  great  was  that  skill, 
and  how  enthralling  that  inspiration,  not  only  the  mu- 
sical chronicles  teach  us,  but  also  the  less  exclusively  artistic 
records  of  the  time.  The  Italian  singer  has  indeed  always 
been  a  distinct  figure,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Music,  but 
in  the  chronicle  of  European  society :  the  same  unchanged 
and  strongly-marked  compound  of  impertinence  and  passion, 
with  impulses  of  genius  sufHcient  to  constrain  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  coldest,  and  splendour  of  natural  endow- 
ments to  dazzle  the  judgment  of  those  least  easily  led  astray. 
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The  bitterness  of  the  sneer  whicb,  from  time  to  time,  sati- 
rists  "  without  music  in  their  souls  "  have  rented  against 
these  spoiled  children  of  fortune,  is  not  the  least  emphatic 
testimony  to  their  individuality  and  their  consequence.  What 
a  life,  divided  between  stage  tinsel  and  court  &.Tour,  has  been 
their  common  lot  1  A  ForineUi  bandying  courtesies  with 
the  grandees  of  Spain  ;  a  Gatli,  counting  on  her  knees  the 
Duchess  of  Ossuna'a  homage  of  expensive  trinkets,  "care- 
lessly heaped  up,"  to  quote  Beckford,  "upon  a  magnifi- 
cent salver  of  massive  silver,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter ;" 
a  QabrieUi,  in  her  moods  as  changeful  and  magnificent  as 
Cleopatra  herself,  shut,  up  in  a  state  prison  for  lapriciously 
refusing  to  enchant  the  ears  of  royal  personages ;  a  Cre- 
scentini  decorated  with  honorary  insignia  by  the  hands  of 
the  modem  king-maker.  Napoleon ;  a  Mahbran  received  with 
royal  honours ;  a  Lablache  made  matter  of  correspondence 
among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe ! — can  it  be  wondered, 
that  the  pampered  and  unintellectuid  egotism,  the  conscioua- 
nesa  of  supreme  power  to  del^ht  or  to  deny,  the  neceasity 
for  flattery  and  homage,  which  such  a  poution  must  tend  to 
engender,  should  also  leave  traces  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the 
progress  of  Art  ? 

Though  strong  men,  such  as  Pergolesi  and  Leo  and  Durante 
and  Jomelli,  could  from  time  to  time  make  the  maegiro  as 
well  as  the  singer  heard  In  Italian  opera,  nevertheless,  as  the 
epoch  receded,  when,  the  sacred  and  secular  drama  being 
one,  a  basts  of  grave  theoretical  knowledge  was  demanded 
of  him  who  wrote  for  the  stage, — we  shall  find  the  Italian 
composers  as  a  body  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  pleasing 
at  a  small  expense  of  labour  and  sldll ;  abandoning  them- 
selves to  their  melodic  instinct;  and  confining  themselves 
to  furnishing  for  the  favourite  of  the  hour  such  canvas  as  he 
might  best  embroider  with  all  the  fancies  which  his  natural 
organic  gifts  or  his  imagination  enabled  him  to  produce.  Be 
it  remembered  too,  that  orchestral  composition,  that  strong 
counter-check  to  the  predominance  of  the  singer,  has  never 
been  followed  up  in  Italy  to  any  extent.  The  concertos 
of  Corelli  and  Scarlatti  are  probably  the  most  recent  instru* 
mental  works  of  any  pretension  which  have  been  there 
listened  to  with  approval    The  national  temperament  is 
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opposed  to  it.  With  the  Italians  muBic  is  a  sense,  a  passion, 
an  instinct — not  a  thou^t ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  great 
Gennan  masters  had  begun,  by  invention  and  combination, 
to  give  to  mere  instruments  a  pertinence,  a  meaning  and 
a  valne  hitherto  unexplained,  their  southern  neighbours  in 
Art  had  become  riveted  in  dolce  far  menie  preferences  as 
to  Mosic, — a  state,  in  which  the  introduction  of  new  and 
vigorous  dements  of  contrast  and  colour  would  have  been 
felt  aa  a  too  rude  disturbance  of  their  genial  abandonment 
to  all  pleasurable  sensations. 

Onca  more,  in  his  own  circumscribed  sphere  of  action,  sub- 
servient as  he  was  to  the  singers,  the  musician  was  bound 
under  other  shackles,  tending  to  the  enervation  of  his  race. 
It  is  enough  to  remind  the  student  for  bow  long  a  period  the 
Italian  composer  was,  by  a  process  most  Mezentian,  aa  re- 
garded the  vigour  and  truth  of  his  thoughts,  united  with 
that  unnatural  coadjutor,— the  artificial  toprano.  Fashion, 
for  once  on  the  side  of  pure  taste,  has  abolished  this;  but, 
with  the  caprices  of  Nature  at  her  side,  she  has  since  in 
turn  esponaed  eotUralii  of  a  tenor  depth,  and  tenors  of  a 
nprano  height,  and  ordained  that  these  shall  be  provided 
with  employment  for  their  preternatural  resources  as  perem- 
ptorily as  ahe  would  of  old  have  commanded  war-songs  for  a 
Rubinelli,  or  given  over  the  affecting  part  of  the  father  in 
"Agnese"  to  the  peacock-like  pathos  of  a  Marcbesi. 

The  singer,  acting  through  the  composer,  exercised  his  de- 
spotic influence  on  the  least  seen,  yet  not  least  important 
member  of  the  dramatic  partnership,  the  poet.  Alone,  there 
was  little  temptation  for  the  latter  to  wrestie  for  strength 
and  originabty.  "  Like  the  beasts  of  old  entering  Noah's 
ark  two  and  two,"  says  Father  Prout  quaintly  but  forcibly, 
"the  couplets  of  the  Italian  versifier  pair  themselves  of  their 
own  accord  without  the  least  trouble."  Nor  was  tiie  decay 
of  manhood  in  the  society  of  his  country  likely  to  give  him 
nerve  and  tone  in  performing  his  task  of  Ubretto-mtikiDg.  If 
the  adorers  of  the  popular  vocalists  were  contented  to  bear 
the  august  heroes  and  matrons  of  their  own  Rome  (within 
the  very  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  its  ruins,)  sigh  out  their 
"Danmi'a"  and  "  Dov^t"  in  strains  only  befitting  the  Mir- 
tillos  or  Dorindas  of  an  Arcadian  pastoral, — ^if  to  the  musician 
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a  text  was  sufficient  provided  it  included  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  "  dolee  y>eme  "  and  "  FeUeita"  and  the  other  catch- 
words and  magical  syllables  upon  which  the  singer  finds  it 
so  pleasant  to  rest  or  so  brilliant  to  flourish,— wbi^  ingredient 
of  force  was  there  in  the  opera-poet's  composition  to  rescue 
him  from  the  feeblest  common-places  of  language,  from  the 
most  obvious  or  most  absurd  stage  effects,  in  place  of  the 
deeper  and  less  hackneyed  combinatioDs  of  passion  and  action? 
What  was  there  to  save  him  from  a  neglect  of  all  construction, 
save  such  as  sufficed  to  bring  the  Signor  or  the  Signora  of 
the  hour  sufficiently  often  before  the  public  for  its  satisfac- 
tion and  that  of  the  artist's  own  vanity  ?  Metastasio,  indeed, 
brought  to  his  task  the  ambition  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  in- 
stead of  the  indifference  of  a  manufacturer;  besides  a  genius 
for  dramatic  contrivance  and  such  a  power  of  versificaUon> 
that  his  separate  arte  were,  when  vrrittea,  set  to  muaic  by 
the  sweetness  of  their  own  harmonious  syllables.  But  even 
Metastasio  was  not  strong  enough  entirely  to  hold  himsdf 
superior  to  the  trammels,  which  the  artifidal  canons  of  Art 
ill-understood,  shaped  by  Taste  presumptuous  in  its  ignorance 
or  emascubted  in  its  frivolity,  threw  around  him ;  still  less 
was  he  one  of  those  vigorous  men,  belonging  to  no  country, 
whose  genius,  like  that  of  Handel  and  Haydn  and  Gluck  and 
Beethoven,  moves  in  advance  of  its  epoch.  We  find  him, 
nearly  seventy  years  ago,  lamenting  with  Dr.  Bumcy,  "  that 
"  theatrical  music  was  become  too  instrumental,  and  that 
"  the  cantatas  of  the  beginning  of  this  (the  seventeenth) 
"  century,  which  were  sung  with  uo  other  accompaniment 
*'  than  a  harpsichord  or  violoncello,  required  better  aingii^ 
"  than  the  present  songs,  in  which  the  noisy  accompaniment 
"  can  hide  defects  as  well  as  beauties,  and  give  relief  to  the 
"  singer*."    And  it  is  owing  to  these  conditions  of  hia  time 


•  Se«  al»  MeUitaiio'i  letter  lo  Jomelli,  upon  the  Utttr  having  availed  liimEdr 
of  the  then  recent  German  diuoveriei  to  balancthii  compotilioni  by  enriching  their 
uTcheitral  pait^  And  yet,  in  a  letter  to  Farinelli,  wiitteti  in  I7SI),  the  dramatic 
poet  ihowa  gtimptes  of  apprehenilan  as  to  the  influence  which  (he  great  vocalicts  of 
luly  tnight,  even  then,  eiercuc  upon  the  niu>ie  of  that  country.  "  In  Italf,  at 
preaent,"  eayt  he,  "there  la  a  laate  for  nothing  but  eitraTagance  and  vocal  afmpho- 
nl«,  in  which  *e  aotnetlmes  hear  an  eiceilenl  violin,  Ante,  or  oboe,  bat  never  the 
voice  ol  a  human  creature  :  to  that  muaic  ia  intended  now  (o  eidte  no  other  ento- 
Hon  but  that  of  (urprise.  Thingt  ate  carried  to  lucli  an  eiteni,  that,  if  not  aoon 
relbnnedi  we  allall  Jually  become  the  buffoona  of  all  other  natjom.  Compoien  aod 
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—to  this  convictioD  of  the  overweening  importance  of  vocal 
display,  and  the  sacrifices  which,  on  principle,  he  made  to  it, 
— that  he  has  been  unable  to  leave  behind  him  in  his  opera- 
books  dramas  possessing  sufficient  inherent  strength  and 
vitali^  to  survive  the  Ubours  of  the  creative  and  executive 
artists  to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  the  Anfossis  and  the 
Cafiarellis  of  his  day. 

Let  us  exhibit  one  specimen  of  the  trammels  to  which  an 
Italian  opera-poet,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was 
compelled  to  submit. 

"  In  Hie  Btructare  of  an  Italian  opera,"  Mye  Mr.  Hogarth,  ipetkin|;  of 
the  period  in  qneaticHi,  "  the  nnmber  of  character*  was  generally  limited 
to  six,  three  of  each  tex  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  a  positive  rale,  it  was  at  least 
a  practice  hardly  ever  departed  from,  to  make  them  all  lovers.  The  prin- 
cipal male  and  female  eingera  were  each  to  have  9in  of  all  the  different 
binds.  The  piece  was  to  be  divided  into  three  acts,  and  not  to  exceed  a 
certain  number  of  veraes.  It  was  reqaired  that  each  scene  should  term!- 
natc  with  an  air ;  that  the  same  character  should  not  have  two  airs  in  sue- 
ceuioa  ;  that  an  air  shoald  not  be  followed  by  one  of  the  same  class,  and 
that  the  principal  airs  of  the  piece  should  conclude  the  first  and  second 
acts.  In  the  second  and  third  acts  there  should  be  a  scmq  consisting  of 
an  accompanied  redtative,  an  air  of  eiecution,  and  a  grand  duet  sung  by 
the  hero  and  heroine.  There  were  occasional  chorases ;  but  this  and 
other  concerted  pieces  were  unknown,  eicept  in  the  opera  Jmffa,  where 
diey  were  beginning  to  be  introduced." 

A  long  account  of  the  ''different  kinds"^of  airs  is  subjoined: 
these  were  the  aria  eatUabUe,  the  aria  di  portamento,  the  aria 
di  mezzo  carattere,  the  tma  parlante  and  the  aria  di  bravura. 
Jjord  Mount  Edgecumbe,  though  he,  too,  "notices  that  a 
prima  dotma  would  formerly  have  complained  at  having  lesa 
than  three  or  foiu*  dra  allotted  to  her/'  ^ves  a  difierent, 
though  no  less  arbitrary  receipt,  according  to  which  the  com- 
positions of  a  later  period  were  constructed,  *'  In  serious 
**  operas,"  he  says,  ''  while  they  were  in  three  acts,  the  two 
"  first  were  ended  by  a  duet  of  the  first  man  and  woman  (or 
"  first  and  second  aoprano),  and  a  terzett  with  the  tenor ;  tiie 
**  inferior  singers  never  joined  in  any  concerted  piece." 


perfonnen  being  uubltions  only  at  tickling  the  esri,  * 

bcarti  of  An  ludience,  are  generally  condemned,  in  et 

M  oOce  of  degrtding  the  acts  of  an  oper*  into  inter. 

occupj  the  chief  attention  of  the  ipeclatorB.     And  it  ii  to  y™.  my  good  inuler, 

ih«i  thia  degenerscjr  it  owing.     It  !•  youi  happy  and  wonderful  poweri,  which  alt 

Ht  Udvii^  in  vain  to  emulate." 
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The  days  of  these  absurd  and  artificial  distinctions  are 
gone  by.  They  were  frireody  passing,  indeed,  some  sixty  years 
since :  but  the  composers  and  opera  poets  of  Italy,  not 
shaking  off  the  subservience  to  the  singers,  guned  freedom 
without  gaining  strength.  Indeed,  if  the  reasoning  deduced 
from  the  fects  we  have  rapidly  sketched  be  not  sophistical} 
its  result  must  be  to  estabUsh  as  one  characteristic  of  Italian 
opera — an  admitted  indifference  on  the  part  of  both  com- 
poser and  dramatist  to  propriety  of  character  and  progres- 
sion  of  incident.  Nor  in  stating  this  is  foifiotten  the  strong 
line  of  demarcation  between  opera  lerta  and  i^pera  bt^ffii — 
between  the  legends  of  classical  heroism  and  the  whimacal 
modem  conversation-pieces  arranged  in  lyrical  form.  Save 
the  rapidly-uttered  strings  of  words  given  to  the  singers  in 
their  scolding  or  jocose  scenes,  there  is  hardly  a  characteristic 
which  is  not  as  common  to  the  tragic  as  to  the  burlesque 
opera-mtisic  of  Italy,  On  the  other  hand,  our  alluuon  to 
these  lighter  compositions,  which  on  the  stage  sparkle  with 
lively  grace  and  busy  drollery,  recalls  to  us  a  ungular  evi- 
dence of  the  disregard  just  stated, — a  carelessness  and  want 
of  enterprise  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  Opera.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  running  over  the  thousand  Italian  Ubretti  betwixt 
the  days  of  Piccini  and  Ricci,  not  to  be  wearied  by  the  plati- 
tude or  shocked  by  the  unfitness  of  the  stories  selected  for 
musical  illustration-; — not  to  feel  contempt  at  the  poet's 
meagreneas  of  invention,  when  it  is  recollected  how  rich  his 
literature  is  in  Novelle,  where  whimsical  and  surprising  ad- 
ventures abound,  ready  made  for  the  dramatist's  uses.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  to  find  Itichardson's  Pamela  and  Garrick's 
Mrs.  Heidelberg  figuring  on  a  stage  which  might  have  shown 
the  "  audaci  impreae  "  of  Boccaccio's  cavaliers, — or  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  less  vivid,  but  still  sprightly  and  picturesque 
creatures  who  animate  the  stories  of  Bandello  and  Sacchetti. 
It  is  strange,  that  the  sources  which  could  yield  Portia,  the 
Lady  of  Belmont,  and  Giletta  of  Narbonne  the  physician's 
Daughter,  and  Hero  "done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues," 
and  the  gentie  shipwrecked  Viola,  and  Imogen,  fitirest  of  all 
the  fair,  to  our  Shakspeare,  should  have  been  left  com- 
paratively untouched ;  while  the  less  romantic  tales  of  En- 
glish household  life  and  manners, — firom  which  all  delicate 
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and  characteristic  traits  muBt  be  erased,  ere  outlines  ore  re- 
vealed broad  and  simple  enough  for  the  musician's  puipoBes, 
— should  in  preference  have  been  selected  as  inspirations 
for  his  lovely  and  honeyed  melodies.  It  might  have  been 
thought,  that  even  the  gambols  of  Arlechino  and  Colombina, 
those  racy  and  picturesque  children  of  the  soil,  would  he 
more  attractive  to  the  Italian  than  fieeble  translations  of  the 
etprii  of  the  Figaro  and  Susanna  of  BeauKiarchais ; — than 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  more  threadbare  personages 
of  the  £nglish  comidie  larmayante  or  the  vulgar  farce,— the 
angry  father,  and  the  jealous  guardian  with  Lydia  Ijanguish 
for  his  ward,  and  the  lover  after  the  Belville  or  Claremont 
pattern,  who  still  figure  in  their  opera-books !  Neither  have 
the  marvels  of  Fantasy  been  much  more  in  favour  with  the 
Italian  librettists :  else  had  they  long  ago  found  in  the  I^be  of 
Carlo  Gozzi — those  dehcious  mixtures  of  human  passion  and 
supernatural  machinery,  than  which  the  Fantaaienatvcke  of 
Hoffinann  themselves  are  not  more  enchantingly  extravagant, 
— a  store  of  faery  lore  enough  to  have  kept  alive  a  century  of 
camivals.  The  most  promising  opportunities,  if  fallen  upon 
by  chance,  are  unimproved:  Cinderella,  besides  being  deposed 
from  the  glories  of  her  pumpkin-coach  and  its  team,  as 
rare  in  its  way  as  the  "  httle  atomies "  which  drew  Queen 
Mall's  chariot,  has  been  allowed,  in  their  indolent  and  un- 
believing hands,  to  lose  her  glass  slipper  1  And— to  return 
for  a  moment  to  grave  subjects — how  has  all  the  sublime 
mysteiy  of  the  finest  fate-tragedy  of  modem  times,  the 
'Bride  of  Lammermoor' — how  have  the  prophecy  and  the 
vision  of  the  Mermaiden's  Fountain,  and  the  three  hags 
crouching  on  the  churchyard  stone,  and  the  changed  pic- 
tures at  the  ball  (all  incidents  of  the  deepest  dramatic  in- 
terest], been  overlooked  in  the  miserable  love-tragedy  based 
upon  Scott's  novel !  These  two  pieces  excepted,  it  would  be 
hard  to  cite  an  Italian  opera  in  which  a  supernatural  or 
fantastic  subject,  of  a  later  date  than  classical  mythology,  has 
been  attempted.  Can  it  be,  that  modem  superstitious  Italy — 
where  the  jattatore  still  exercises  the  authority  of  the  Evil 
Eye;  where  lucky  days*  and  numbers  are  still  anxiously 

ua,  which,  tram  ili  clwe  ronnec- 
Miated.     It  ii  funuabed  in  an*  of 
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Btudied,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  fortune-tdler — that  de- 
generate descenduit  of  the  Sibyl — are  implicitly  credited, — 
has  neither  ghosts,  save,  perhaps,  the  White  Lady  of  CiJl' 
Alto,  nor  fairies  ?     Our  question  is  worth  an  answer. 

The  task  in  hand  is  neither  a  bistoiy  nor  a  catalogue 
raiaoraUe ;  and  to  mention,  were  it  ever  so  transiently,  the 
names  of  all  those  whose  works  make  up  the  sum  of  fact, 
from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  would  be  a  thriftless 
labour — composers  and  opera-poets  having  most  of  them 
proved  as  ephemeral  as  the  voices  that  breathed  their  notes 
and  words.  Yet  a  name  or  two  must  be  dwelt  upon  as  mark- 
ing a  period,  or  as  associated  with  permanent  achievement. 
The  first  within  our  limit  is  that  of  Jomelli,  who  in  his  later 
works  had  advanced  so  far  before  his  time  and  his  public, 
that  his  music,  according  to  Mattel,  was  denounced  by  the 
Italians  "  as  too  rough  and  German,  and  pleasing  them  lesa 
"  than  the  songs  of  the  gondolieri,  and  airs  with  few  accompa- 
"  nimenta  and  many  graces  and  divisions."  Alas  I  how  little 
of  even  Jomelli  has  survived,  save  a  few  of  his  ecclesiasticsl 
pieces,  and  the  Chaconne,  copied  out  in  many  an  old  musio* 
book !  And  what  has  become  of  the  contemporary  high-  priest 
of  the  lyric  Thalia — the  gay  and  popular  Piccini,  whose 
'  Cecchina '  gave  fashions  of  dress  to  the  Italian  Concer- 
$azunUf  and  signs  to  shops  and  osterie,  and  was  jnaiaed  by 
Jomelli  as  an  invention,  because  in  the  separate  portions 
of  that  composition  new  and  effective  forms  were  ^ven  to 
familiar  combinations  of  characters?  Piccini, — who  pos- 
sessed a  clear-sightedness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  means  in  a 
musician's  command,  not  often  confessed  and  not  oft«n  felt 
by  his  contemporaries,  if  we  are  to  put  &ith  in  his  delicate 

Madame  Malibran's  leLlen  rram  Venice,  dated  March  2Sih,  1835,  and  published  in 
Madame  Merlin'*  Biiiuy  memoirs  of  iliat  moal  wonderful  of  modern  amgers.  "  I 
mint  relate  to  you,"  lays  the  letter- writer,  "  an  incident  that  occurred  preTioai  lo 
our  arrival.  Youare  aware  that  they  have  a  lottery  in  this  city, and  that.as  iuNaplei, 
the  lower  orden  are  fond  of  trying  their  luck  in  it.  Like  the  Italiani,  full  of  every 
kind  of  luperalition,  ray  coming  appeared  to  them  a  happy  omen ;  Ihey  tbereliHi 

{there  Imng  Ita  letltn  in  tht  werd)  \  levenleen,  the  day  of  (he  month  when  I 
wax  fint  announced  ;  twenty-four,  the  date  of  my  itibul ;  and  >ix,  the  numbei  of 
my  performancea.  Would  you  believe  it  7  the  four  number*  turned  up  priiea, 
aod  the  Tery  lowest  gainer  won  nine  hundred  Auitrian  livre*.  From  Ihii  drcum- 
•tance,  my  arrival  was  regarded  a*  a  happy  augury  to  the  city  of  Venice,  and  I  am 
ii]llowed  about  and  cheered  by  the  people  accordingly." — Ifcnwirt  ^  iiadimt 
tfUHhran,  by  the  Counieu  de  Merlin,  voL  I  p.  Slfl.  (Eng.  edition.) 
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and  thoughtful  clasBification  of  qualities  and  uses  of  the 
inBtramenta  of  the  orchestra,  reported  by  M.  Gingu^n^  ? — 
He  too  is  as  good  as  forgotten.  Is  it  not  fair  then  to  assume 
that  there  must  have  been  something  essentially  perishable  in 
the  materials  vrith  which  these  gifted  men  wrought; — some- 
thing insufficient  in  the  canons  of  their  school, — a  deficiency 
of  loftiness  of  aspiration,  or  of  depth  in  foundation  ?  We  can- 
not admit,  as  some  have  fancied,  that  the  nature  of  all  opera- 
music  is  but  to  endure  for  a  score  of  years ;  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  works  destined,  according  to  all  appearance,  to  a 
f^  longer  immortality ;  nay,  turning  back,  we  may  point  to 
opera-«ong8  of  Handel's,  which,  though  their  text  be  changed^ 
are  as  finsh  in  public  favour  as  on  the  day  of  their  com- 
position, because  they  have  had  idea  to  keep  them  alive. 
Without  idea,  as  distinguished  from  the  outvnird  and  more 
•easnal  graces  of  form  and  colour,  no  work  of  musical  art  can 
hope  to  be  long  remembered. 

The  name  of  Cimsrosa  recalls  in  good  time  an  evidence 
that  an  Italian  opera  need  not  of  necessity  be  obsolete  be- 
cause it  was  composed  before  the  reign  of  trumpet  and  drum 
accompaniment,**  and  crude  Grerman  harmony,"  began.  It  is 
most  pleasant,  after  drawing  out  a  character,  which  may  by 
some  be  thought  harshly  pedantic,  to  do  homage  to  this 
fiisdnating  composer,  the  mantle  of  whose  genial  spirit  and 
natural  melody  has  had  but  one  wearer  since  his  departure. 
Cimarosa's  music  hves  because  it  is  vigorous  as  well  as 
genial  and  natural ;  simple  in  its  ideas,  but  not  sickly.  He 
gave  himself,  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  countrymen,  to  the 
display  of  those  delicious  voices  which  are  lavished  bo  bounti- 
fbllyupon  Italy;  but,  whilst  ministering  to  the  fullest  luxury 
of  their  development,  he  preserved  his  own  place,  his  own 
importance ;  he  held  &st  his  own  clear,  if  not  very  profound, 
view  of  the  subject  before  him.  That  he  could  be  passionate 
himself^  as  well  as  affording  scope  for  the  passion  of  his  in- 
terpreter, that  magnificent  well-known  scene,  J3eh  parlate  I 
testifies.  This  the  student  of  expression  can  hardly  study 
enough  when  he  U  in  an  Italian  humour ;  for  that  there  are 
other  modes  of  rendering  the  deepest  emotions  in  music,  ha 
will  find  when  his  German  sympathies  lead  him  to  Agatha's 
great  scene  in  *  Der  Freischiitz.'  In  <  Gli  Orazi,'  too,  there 
vot.  XII. — ^N*.  ixin.  p 
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are  passages  of  a  majestic  inspiration,  bearing  upon  them  the 
stamp  of  no  period,  belonging  to  no  chosen  soprano  or  con- 
tralto or  tenor,  but  in  elevated  strains  breathing  the  heroism 
of  the  gorgeous  days  of  the  Eternal  City ;— m  their  melodious 
and  rhythmical  forms  as  essentially  national  as  the  Saints  and 
Graces  c^— we  should  have  said— Titian ;  but  he  has  his  closer 
parallel  in  Cimarosa's  successor,  the  yet  more  abundant  and 
florid  Rossini !  Needs  it  to  speciiy  Uie  terzetto  Qtuaido  nel 
campo,  &e  duet  Se  torni  U  vincitor,  the  scene  Qaal  ieata 
nolle,  the  grand  final  duet  Svenami  P  Those  to  whom  these 
fine  compositions  of  the  older  school  are  strangers^  will 
find  in  them  a  loftiness  of  idea,  an  all  but  entire  absence  of 
mannerism*,  and  a  propriety  of  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense, 
di£Bcult,  ailer  theu-  kind,  to  surpass.  It  must,  howerer,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  most  vigorous  and  deep-thoughted 
among  the  Italians  nerer  apply  themselves  to  tlut  dose  and 
literal  illustration  of  passion  and  expression  by  treating  every 
separate  word  with  the  tone  presumed  appropriate,  which 
has  been  employed  bo  felicitously  by  some  of  Uie  Germans, 
though  on  narrow  and  partial  views  of  Art,  The  student  will 
find  Cimarosa  sparingly  resort  to  the  minor,  never  to  the 
extreme  keys  ; — will  perceive  how  his  accompaniments  move 
in  busy  and  graceful  figures,  but  with  little  more  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  composer,  at  using  the  instruments  as 
colours,  than  is  made  in  the  old  and  direct  assocJation  of 
the  trumpet  to  deeds  of  arms ; — ^will  leom  the  full  value  (^ 
his  recitative  if  it  be  compared  with  some  of  the  spe^nmens 
thrown  out  by  popular  Maestri  of  the  day.  It  would  have 
been  easier  for  Cimarosa  to  have  imagined  the  most  noisily 
crowded  finale  completed  by  these,  than  for  them  to  rise  to 
tibe  height  of  the  simple  but  admirable  climax  of  the  de> 
claimed  dialogue  between  Orazia  and  Curiazio,  which  pre- 
cedes their  last  duet,  the  Sveniani,  already  mentioned. 

*  The  number  of fioriturati  Indeed  conlained  in  Iheie  coinpiHiCiaDi  ii  singnlarif 
•nwll,aDd  tbote  employed  are  of  the  aimplal  and  mnil  laniiliBi  fbrma,  which  nerer 
grow  old  j  how  diOkrcDlfhim  the  interminable  trills  indbMU.uidCaielti-puMcca, 
ID  which  CiniHicua'i  predecuion  nuriAced  Id  Farinelli  >nd  Maicbeii,  etc.  etc.! 
The  lue  of  the  appogialura,  however,  m  the  compoaer  of  'Oli  Oriit'  cnnaUntlf 
employs  it,  it  now  lerjr  nearly  ai  obialeU  ■■  the  Tenerable  turn,  under  cover  of 
which  )0  many  of  the  English  lingen  aoughlto  eiade  the  ropDuifrftily  of  Handel'i 
loog-dnwn  notei,  or  u  Ihe  fickly  reiteration  of  the  iMt  noUbut  one  of  the  phraM 
by  Iht  ucwMt'lMllMii  ilqtrT  will  bt  Un  yeui  bcae*. 
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With  all  theee  ezcellencesj  however,  CimaroBa's  serious 
opera  baa  stood  the  tests  of  Time  and  Change  less  triiunphaotly 
than  his  comic  master-piece,  '  11  Matrimonio/  that  gayest, 
freshest,  most  genwie  of  comedies,  as  far  as  comedy  can  be 
rendered  in  Music ;  for  the  story,  save  inasmuch  as  it  is  com- 
plicated and  made  droll  by  Don  Geronimo's  hopeless  deafness 
(and  who  that  ever  saw  Lablache  in  that  part  will  forget  it?],  ia 
but  a  weak  transcript  of  a  faded  original,  admitting  of  no  adven- 
tildous  pomp  of  scenery  or  array  of  chorus  to  amuse  the  eye 
or  to  relieve  the  ear.  Here  again,  and  more  signally  than 
in  any  other  entire  Italian  work  we  could  cite,  the  composer 
has  forborne  to  sacrifice  his  own  individuality  to  the  singers. 
The  airs  would  he  sufficiently  gay  and  captivating  without 
the  introduction  of  a  single  ornament,  yet  skiliiil  embroidery 
does  not  spoil  them ;  the  concerted  pieces  bear  out  the  hu- 
mours of  the  several  situations  with  apparently  as  hearty  a 
carelessness  of  form  and  preconceived  pattern,  as  if  form  and 
pattern  were  utterly  thrown  to  the  winds,  according  ia  the 
new  fashion  of  the  French  romanticists.  Witness  the  tiretio 
of  the  ever-young  trio  Lei/accio;  and  the  finale,  where  the 
"  womankind,"  as  Jonathan  Oldbuck  called  them,  raise  their 
voices,  with  one  consent,  to  the  shrill  semblance  of  talking  i 
— dieir  united  strength  all  too  weak  to  penetrate  the  dense 
barrier  which  stands  between  the  angry  old  gentleman  and 
the  umplest  fact !  *  II  Matrimonio '  is  a  model,  taking  into 
account  the  time  of  its  creation ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
world's  constancy  to  models,  that  it  is  so  frequently  presented 
and  80  thoroughly  appreciated  as  not  to  cWm  that  more  ex- 
tended analysis  which  its  spirit  and  its  dehdous  melody  would 
else  80  well  deserve. 

By  the  aide  of  Cimarosa's  flourished  a  gentle,  graceful, 
sprightly  genius ;  as  much  fainter  and  paler  than  his,  however, 
as  the  mellowest  moonlight  is  than  the  cloudless  noonday 
sun.  Sweet  and  delicate  as  were  Paesiello's  melodies — canvas 
for  the  singer  (again  to  borrow  liord  Mount  Edgecumbe'a 
figure)^  in  which  every  thread  of  the  tissue  was  of  the  smoothest 
and  purest  gold—^tbeir  slightnesa  precluded  their  long  life. 
The  '  Nina  pazea,'  the  only  one  of  his  operas  ever  thought  of  in 
these  exacting  days,  owes  the  very  modest  place  of  esteem  it 
occupiea  in  the  repertory  (being  even  there  jostled  by  Cop- 
P2 
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pota's  weaker  and  more  modish  music  to  tfae  same  story)  to 
the  scope  giveo  by  its  fable  to  the  pathetic  powen  of  the 
actress  who  represents  the  love-crazed  heroine.  The  Ubretto 
of  the  'Nina,'  moreover,  claims  notice  as  standing  among 
the  first  of  these  romantic  operas,  in  which  suspense  snd 
pathos  were  exhibited  in  persons  less  august  than  a  Semi- 
ramis  or  Medea ;  and  in  which  the  lover,  no  longer  sn 
Antony  or  a  Jason,  presented  himself  to  the  audience  as 
the  sentimental  soldier  or  student  of  modem  tragi*comed]r. 
The  success  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  familiar  sympathies 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  imitations;  and  the  feeble  bat 
pathetic  novelists  of  the  day,  who  had  succeeded  the  coanei 
or  more  heroically  picturesque  tale-tellers  of  an  older  date, 
were  thenceforth  ransacked  by  the  librettists.  Mrs.  Opie's 
'  Father  and  Daughter '  gave  to  '  Agneee'  a  story  far  darker 
than  the  '  Nina,*  but  coming  too  close  to  our  own  hearth- 
stones in  its  time,  and  manner,  and  drcnmstance,  to  be 
otherwise  than  shockitiK  when  presented  in  action.  Sub- 
sequently we  have  seen  the  tragedy,  '  Maid  and  the  Magpie,' 
wrought  up  into  a  "wondrously  tearfiil  ferce;"  and  we  must 
not  foi^t  that  prettiest  of  the  four  stories — ^the  adventures 
of  the  sleep-walking  village-girl.  Surely,  however,  the  group 
illustrates  the  position  laid  down  concerning  Italian  op^a 
poets ;  namely,  that  when  released  from  ancient  restraints  and 
formahties  their  licence  tends  to  absurdity — their  freedom 
is  only  feebleness. 

With  the  above  passing  mention  of 'Agnese,'  some  notice 
might  naturally  be  expected  of  Faer,  its  composer ;  but  we 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  too  many  names  of  merit,  and 
exclusively  Italian,  to  Unger  upon  one,  whose  music,  however 
charming,  is  still,  to  a  certain  degree  eclectic  in  its  beauty, 
and,  as  such,  marks  no  peculiar  period,  nor  illustrates  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  new  principle  in  the  art.  It  is  true,  that  in 
certain  works  by  Faer  a  distinct  foreshadowing  will  be  found 
of  some  of  Rossini's  peculiar  effects ;  and  yet,  in  the  histoiy 
of  Music,  they  but  occupy  the  place  of  the  single  acanthus 
leaf,  with  reference  to  the  abundant  circlet  which  crowns  the 
Corinthian  pillsr;  hence  they  have  generally  passed  into 
an  obhvion,  from  whence  their  recall  is  less  to  be  expected 
than  the  revival  of  compositions  by  earlier  masters,  um[Jer, 
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and  of  a  ctore  cleaily-marked  individuality.  The  '  Agnese ' 
alooe  lingera  on  the  stage  for  the  aake  of  its  story  and  the 
beauty  of  one  piece — need  the  duet  Qual  sepolero  be  named  ? 
^wbicb,  of  its  class,  is  a  model.  In  accordance  with 
the  plan  laid  down,  a  like  cursory  mention  must  have  sufficed 
for  the  operas  of  Simone  Mayer,  another  of  the  meritorious 
composers  whose  works  filled  the  blank  between  the  epoch 
of  Cimarosa  and  the  appearance  of  the  wearer  of  his  mantle, 
did  not  Mayer's  name,  as  composer  of  the  '  Medea,'  tempt 
QB  to  digress ;  that  opera  having  furnished  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  Italian  lyric  drama  such  an  instance  of  dramatic  concep- 
tion and  vocal  execution  combined,  as  its  records  nowhere 
else  contain.  To  commemorate  the  other  great  singers  is  be- 
yond possibili^;  but  there  is  no  omitting  from  an  article  like 
this  a  remembrance  of  Pasta : — more  especially  as  the  story 
of  her  successes,  besides  showing  the  Italian  lyric  artist  in 
that  character's  loftiest  and  most  perfect  development,  pos- 
sesses a  moral  value,  as  illustrating  the  power  of  genius  and 
perseverance  combined,  not  only  to  triumph  over  defects  and 
obstacles^  but  to  render  them  t^olutely  means  of  triumph. 
An  imperfect  voice,  naturally  ungracious  and  inflexible,  an 
undignified  figure  (to  say  nothing  of  personal  drawbacks, 
which  will  be  raked  up  by  some  future  biographer  of  a  like 
spirit  with  Horace  Walpole,  who  delighted  to  declare  that 
Mary  Stuart  was  lame,  and  had  red  hur),  are  no  slight 
hindrances  in  the  career  of  one  who  has  visions  of  Semi- 
ramide,  Desdemona,  and  Anna  Bolena  before  her.  But 
Pasta,  by  hopefid  and  incessant  assiduity,  could  convert 
the  boai«er  and  veiled  tones  of  the  lower  register  of  her 
vrace  into  the  thrilling  whisper  of  terror,  the  discordant 
outburst  of  emphatic  scora  (witness  her  Tuiio  deiesio  I  in 
Desdemona's  first  cavatina),  the  melancholy  utterance  of  a 
proud,  deep-seated  sorrow,  for  which  clearer  and  more  argent 
notes  were  unfit ;  and  so  extend  and  work  out  her  higher 
tones,  that  no  brilliancy  was  too  audacious,  no  variation  of  the 
moat  voluble  grace,  when  change  of  position  required  change 
of  expression,  impossible  ia  them.  And  who  could  ever 
remember  that  her  natural  gait  was  ungraceful  and  halting, 
when  she  swept  the  stage  as  the  Assyrian  Queen,  or 
the  Colchian  sorcercsB?    What  caviller  dwed  whisper  that 
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the  Romeo,  pasBionatelj  drooping  beside  the  tomb  where 
his  heart  was  lying, — that  the  Tancred,  giving  fidl  vent  to 
his  high-souled  enUiusiasm  upon  saluting  the  shores  troddoi 
by  his  ladye-love,  was  but  on  awkward,  underMzed  woman  ? 
•rile  *  Medea '  of  Simone  Mayer  has  been  singled  out  for  her 
sake.  Its  incantation  music  is  already  forgotten,  as  weak  and 
colourless ;  but  not  so  the  stem  brow  of  the  enchantress,  and 
the  eye  gleaming  with  dark  resolve,  and  the  arm  outstretched 
as  though  it  wielded  the  sceptre  which  could  command  Fates 
and  Furies.  Hie  recitative  and  the  agitato  of  the  subsequent 
scene,  where  the  sacrifice  of  her  children  is  determined  and 
all  but  executed  by  the  frantic  princess,  have  not  in  them- 
selves a  tone  or  a  phrase  to  distinguiah  them  from  number- 
less other  passages  of  passion  and  revenge  in  the  Italian 
drama :  but  her  figure  will  never  be  forgotten,  as  half  stupi- 
fied,  half  inebriated  by  her  terrible  purpose, — the  hatred  of 
the  woman  for  her  fiigitive  betrayer,  for  a  moment  mightier 
than  a  mother's  pity  for  the  iniknta  of  her  love— she  stag- 
gered past  ibe  spectator,  hiding  the  weapon  of  vengeance 
from  herself  and  her  victims  under  "  the  wandering  strings  " 
of  her  hair  escaped  fi^m  its  diadem.  Excited  Fancy  still 
shudders  to  remember  the  concentrated  expression  of  agony 
and  revenge  thrown  into  those  suppressed  and  quiver- 
ing notes,  in  which,  by  the  means  of  all-powerful  genitu, 
the  most  commonplace  and  inexpressive  of  all  omaments 
(the  shake)  was  employed  in  tud  and  enhancement  of  the 
most  tremendous  conflict  of  emotions  which  the  tragedian 
can  ever  be  called  upon  to  embody  in  utterance.  That  scene 
seems  to  us  as  the  most  powerful  testimony  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  artist  over  the  composer,  which  the  records  of  Italian 
opera  could  furnish  in  justification  of  the  character  here 
sketched,  not  in  a  moment  of  thoughtless  paradox,  but  after 
some  reflection  and  comparison.  Another  example,  hardly  less 
signal,  associated  with  the  name  of  Pasta,  presents  itself  in 
the  one  surviving  song  of  Zingarelli's  *  Romeo  e  Giulietta,' 
the  well-known  Ombra  adorata ;  in  itself  a  serene  melody, 
without  any  remarkable  melancholy  or  exaltation  of  character, 
though  distinct  enough  to  have  niched  itself  far  more  deeply 
in  the  memory  than  the  cantabiles  of  Mayer  just  passed. 
It  becuue,  however,  in  her  lips  a  hymn  so  exalted,  so  pas- 
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fflonate — Uke  bust  breathings  of  Love,  looking  beyond  the 
chum  of  file  grare  to  tbe  im&diiig  world,  where  broken  ties 
are  reunited,  and  aching  wounds  healed  for  ever — as  to  be 
raised  in  oar  admiration  to  a  height  which  its  own  intrinsio 
beatity  and  fitness  entitle  it  not  to  occupy.  The  weakness 
and  strength  of  the  Italian  lyiic  drama,  indeed,  are  fordbly 
^pified  in  these  two  scenes ;  first  analysed  in  the  abstract, 
md  tJien  remembered  as  animated  by  tbe  most  remark- 
able lyric  actress  of  the  modem  stage.  Further  to  illustrate, 
though  it  iuToIre  a  slight  anachronism,  the  reader  may  be  re- 
minded tfaat  Paata's  greatest  parts,  Semiramide  excepted,  were 
those  in  which  her  mind,  towering  over  that  of  the  composer, 
codkl  create  bis  music  anew.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  she  was 
willing  to  interpret,  as  in  the  third  act  of '  OteDo ;'  but,  save 
in  the  magnificent  Bono  nawcenlef  she  has  been  surpassed 
by  younger  and  less  mtgeetic  Desdemonas.  For  the  moat 
part,  however,  she  preferred  the  music  which  allowed  ber  the 
utmost  latitude,  or  which,  as  that  of  the  'Anna  Bolena,*  or 
the  '  Norma, '  had  been  written  expressly  to  exhibit  the 
royalty  of  her  vocal  and  histrionic  triumphs  in  all  its  fiill 
^ory.  PHy  it  is  that  dramatic  artists  so  often  forget,  that  by 
tiins  forsaking  their  cnm  position,  and  pving  laws  where  they 
should  receive  th^n,  they  are  ministering  to  their  own  im- 
mediate dignity  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  lending  them- 
telves  to  ihe  depreciation  of  that  which  is  permanent  and 
lofty  in  their  art. 

To  spedfy  by  name  every  step  down  which,  after  Cima- 
rosa  c^ised  to  compose,  the  opera  of  Italy  had  to  descend  in 
the  scale  of  artistic  value,  would  be  to  engage  in  a  catalogue 
of  mediocre  puerilities,  disheartening  the  hope,  and  stupi- 
fying  the  judgment.  The  acceptance  of  Mozarf  a  classical 
Works,  it  is  true,  was  followed  by  the  efforts  of  many  German 
imitators,  who,  like  him,  wrote  for  Italian  artists ; — and  the 
production  of  whose  compositions  in  succession,  hindered  the 
stage  from  being  fatally  overrun  wi^  newest  frivoUties,  ma- 
nufactured to  suit  the  humours  of  tbe  newest  singers.  But 
these  more  or  less  bear  the  marks  of  their  more  robust  Gothic 
parentage  to  be  numbered  in  this  part  of  our  chronicle ;  and 
of  Pucitta,  Fortt^^alto,  Guglielmi,  Ferrari,  etc.  we  have  no 
ri^it  to  apeak,  save  to  remind  those  who  lament  over  Italian 
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Opera's  present  state  and  will  not  be  comforted^  bow  low  it 
was  at  the  moment  when  Rossini  burst  out  upon  the  world. 
We  cannot  forget  that  Catalani,  in  Kngland,  had  reduced 
its  eorpg  to  herself  and  dag  poupiea,  and  its  compositioD 
to  a  mere  manufacture  of  bad  lolfeggi^  It  mattered  not: 
the  schools  of  Music  have  always  lud  their  ebbings  and 
flowings  of  invention,  independent  of  the  march  of  mechai- 
nical  resources;  and  in  this  re^ct  differ  from  those  of 
Painting,  which  appear  for  the  most  part  steadily  to  have 
followed  the  law  of  foundation,  flourishing,  and  decay,  and 
to  have  completed  the  circle  of  existence  within  no  veiy 
extended  period.  Most  espedaliy,  with  regard  to  Italian 
music,  if  we  comprehend  its  spirit  rightly,  it  would  appear  as 
if  general  health  in  its  condition  was  not  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  and  vigorous  genius,  who  should  cany 
its  triumphs  higher,  and  spread  them  wider  than  they  had 
ever  before  been  uplifted  or  borne  abroad.  The  flame  would 
seem  one  not  requiring  to  be  kindled  and  cherished,  bnt  to 
burst  forth,  fresh  and  brilliant,  where  it  lists.  If  Pasta  be 
the  highest  expression  of  the  Italian  lyric  artist  which  has 
appeared  in  our  time, — Lablacbe,  though  with  a  wider  range, 
being  a  degree  leas  high,  from  not  having  refined  his  vocsl 
gifts  so  exquisitely,  —  Rossini  is  no  less  eminently  the 
type  of  the  modem  Italian  composer.  His  life  is  worth  an 
instants  glance  for  its  significance.  There  is  as  much  of 
the  reckless,  voluptuous  South  in  it,  as  in  his  music.  No 
elaborate  scientific  training  is  there ;  no  patient  learn- 
ing of  rules ;  no  starving  upon  high  ambitions ;  no  such 
burning  desu%  for  success,  as  hastened  the  spiritual  Per- 
golesi  to  his  grave ;  no  resolute  clambering  of  the  "  steep 
where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ;" — but  an  outpour- 
ing of  melody,  without  question  as  to  its  origin,  without 
stint  as  to  its  quantity.  The  great  cavatina  in  '  Tancredi,* 
according  to  severe  critics,  was  stolen  from  a  Roman  mass^ 
and  composed  in  the  short  interval  between  the  order- 
ing of  the  rice  and  the  appearance  of  the  same  at  dinner. 
The  'Pregbiera,'  which  saved  'Mose,'  was  scribbled  in 
a  half  serious,  half  comic  answer  to  Poet  Tottola's  bravado, 
that  he  had  written  the  words  in  half  an  hour.  Self-denial 
was  exercised  by  Rossini,  not  to  procure  time  and  means  for 
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compontion,  but  by  compositioa  to  procare  time  and  means 
to  enjoy  wine  in  the  bottle  and  fire  on  the  hearth.  It  was 
for  DO  ambition's  sake,  but  for  food  and  raiment,  that  the 
maatro  was  &in  to  betake  himself  to  bed,  by  a  few  hasty 
scratches  of  the  pen  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  impresario,  so 
easily  satisfied,  and  who  paid  so  httle.  What  a  whimsical 
and  gay  contempt,  too>  of  the  public  discloses  itself !  what  on 
inequdity  of  favour  shown  by  the  public  towards  the  works 
that  streecned  firom  the  brain  of  the  young  Pesarese,  between 
the  time  when  he  began  his  Italian  career  at  the  Teatro  Yalle 
at  Rome,  in  1812,  with  *  Demetrio  e  Folibio,'  and  ended  it, 
onfy  eleven  short  years  afterwards,  with  the  *  Semiramide,' 
at  Venice, — having  in  the  interim  revolutionized  Europe ! 

It  seems  like  doing  violence  to  all  high  principles  of  Art, 
to  assert  that  works,  thus  indifferently  thrown  out,  could  have 
any  beauty  or  permanence  beyond  the  hour ;  that  the  mau 
of  pleasure,  whose  lively  sayings  in  defence  of  bis  own  lazi- 
ness, or  in  avoidance  of  all  grave  and  thoughtful  discussion, 
and  whose  cool  self-assertions  in  presence  of  the  great  and 
celebrated,  form  as  prominent  a  figure  in  his  memoirs  as  his 
voluptuous  appetites,  should  have  been  able  to  enrich  the 
world's  store  of  Music, — to  subdue  and  to  &scinatethe  stern- 
est and  most  prgudiced, — finally,  by  one  strong  effort,  to  place 
himself  among  the  most  august,  who  have  deliberately  and 
with  meditation  devoted  themselves  to  the  lyric  drama.  Yet 
such  has  been  Rossini's  fortune.  Not  only  was  the  intoxica- 
tion of  his  spell  strong  enough,  for  the  moment,  to  entice, 
even  in  Germany,  the  worshippers  of  their  own  great  men 
from  their  allegiance,  but  even  now,  when  the  first  frenzy  baa 
passed,  when  the  Beethovens  and  Webers  wear  the  aureole 
of  sanctity  and  their  smallest  sketches  and  sportings  of  the 
pen  are  reverentially  treasured,  the  adorers  of  '  Fidelio '  and 
'  Enryanthe '  are  still  constrained  to  admit  '  11  Barbiere  *  as 
the  gayest  and  most  sparkling  musical  comedy  ever  thrown 
off  in  the  effervescence  of  an  afiSuent  and  fertile  genius;  and 
the  third  act  of  <  Otello '  as  one  of  the  sweetest,  most 
melancholy,  and  most  moving  of  music's  interpretations  of 
the  close  of  a  tragedy.  Of  'Guillaume  Tell'  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak.  Wonderful  must  have  been  the  genius  that 
urged  the  Gennaos  to  overlook  such  mannered  and  incorrect 
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forina  of  instnunentatios,  that  could  cause  lips  to  smQe,  and 
ears  to  listea,  and  hearts  to  grow  warm,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
defeasible frippeiy  of  enormous  and  unmeaning  cadencea — 
in  spite  of  a  self-plagiarism  as  cool  in  its  complaceocj^  ss 
the  nnscnipulouaness  with  which  he  who  rqieated  himself 
borrowed  fh>m  otbera  also!  Wonderful  is  the  conviction, 
that,  with  all  the  faults  and  flaws  wfaidi  the  ftshion  of 
times  and  his  own  temperament  hare  imjHinted  on  RoaanPa 
works,  parts  of  them  should  stiU  be  destined  for  a  longer 
life  than  the  more  correctly-baltwced  and  deliberately-Btn- 
died  conshnctioDs  of  cooler  brains ;  and  that  such  m^  be 
the  case  it  were  pedantry  to  question.  '  II  Barbiere '  and 
'OteUo'  have  been  instanced:  but  a  thousand  exquisite 
passages  from  other  operas  claim  their  record.  There  is  the 
delidoua  opening  of  '  Cenerentola,'  where  the  lll-uaed  ^li, 
by  her  fireside,  beguiles  the  sense  of  oppression  and  sordid 
toil  with  snatches  of  her  old  ballad :  there  ia  the  scene  where, 
with  her  Signor  I  una  parola,  she  pleads  to  take  the  hum- 
blest part  in  the  coming  revel,  with  an  innocent  eaniestnees 
indicating  how  she  could  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  the  ball,  were 
the  weight  of  tyranny  but  removed  for  una  me;^  ora,  and 
telling  how  ahe  is  helped  through  all  her  trials  by  the  blessed 
elasticity  of  youth,  that  most  beneficent  of  all  protecting 
Fairies !  And  how  many  duets  come  back  to  us  between 
the  one  rescued  from  the  foi^otten  '  Armida,'  And  Uie  mag- 
nificent series  in  the  'Tancredi'  and  the  '  S^niramide ' ! — 
how  many  grand  pieces  of  concerted  music  !  Among  others, 
in  *MoB^,'  the  opening,  and  the  quartett  JMi  manca;  in 
*  Zelmira,*  the  teraett  jSoobc  conforto;  in  '  Bianca  e  Faliero,' 
the  quartett  Cielo  il  tnio  labbro;  in  '  Ricciardo  e  Zondde,' 
the  Cruda  sorie ;  with  a  hundred  more.  Vivacity  and  volup- 
tuousness of  colouring ;  expression,  if  sometimes  meretricions, 
always  vivid;  splendour  and  simple  harmony  in  combina- 
tion,— a  predilection  for  what  is  human,  palpable,  and  tangibly 
appealing  to  the  senses  and  sympathies  in  preference  to 
what  is  spiritual  and  mystical : — was  it  unjust,  bearing  all 
these  attributes  in  mind,  to  reserve  the  works  of  the  gorgeous 
and  fertile  Titian  as  parallels  to  those  of  Rossini  ? 

In  this  delightful  series  of  operas,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  singer,  though  a  principal  agent,  can  never  wholly  stqp 
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into  the  compoaepB  place.  The  melodic  ideas  they  contain, 
besides  being  of  themselves  prominent  beyond  concealment, 
are  so  decorated  with  arabesques,  that  the  vocalist  changing 
the  decorations  must  still  replace  them  by  ornaments  of  the 
same  school,  or,  besides  destroying  his  auUior,  he  &ils  in  bis 
own  effects.  It  is  this  excess  of  floridity  that  places  Rossini 
sa  mnch  below  Cimarosa  in  one  cardinal  point  of  excellence, 
as  he  is  superior,  in  fancy,  in  the  use  of  rhythm,  and  in  the 
originating  of  ideas.  This  feature  made  many  of  them  quickly 
pass  out  of  favour  with  the  singers ;  but  the  few  which  re- 
main, we  are  inclined  to  imagine,  will  last.  Not  only,  as  haa 
been  noted,  have  they  won  over  their  severe  classical  cen- 
Bnrers ;  tbey  have  also  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  severest  ordeal, 
which  is  the  immediate  desertion  of  their  Mends  ta  a  rival 
thoroughly  di^rent  in  manner,  and  oaring  to  the  executive 
artist  precisely  such  temptations  as  were  wanting  in  them- 
selves. At  all  events,  they  are  now  regarded  witii  an  approval 
which  well  replaces  the  first  irrational  enthusiasm  they  ex- 
citedj  and  which  may  excuse  the  critic  for  indul^ng  in  what 
Iiord  Brougham  so  pithily  designated  "  a  dangerous  expen- 
diture of  mind,"  namely,  prophecy  as  to  their  fiiture  endu- 
rance. 

Less  permanent  will  he  the  name  and  the  influence  of  him 
irho  succeeded  to  Rossini  at  that  exact  moment  when  some- 
thing leas  arduous,  more  languishing,  broader  in  outline,  and 
simpler  in  form  tiian  the  songs  and  scenas  of  '  Mos^ '  and 
'  Zdmira,'  waa  demanded  by  a  generation  of  singers  that  had 
been  touched,  though  they  knew  it  not,  by  the  influence  of 
an  arcb  magician.  As  Paganini  had  taught  the  violin  strings 
io  w^  and  to  tremble  like  the  human  voice,  they  in  their 
turn  valued  the  human  voice  as  it  wailed  and  trembled  like 
tbe  strings  of  Paganini's  violin.  To  the  vast  sensation  pro> 
duced  by  that  prodigious  instrumentalist  is  to  be  ascribed 
much  of  tbe  most  modem  Italian  style  of  execution  and  ex- 
pression, and  consequently  of  creation.  It  is  everywhere  pre- 
sent in  Rubini's  singing  and  in  Bellini's  operas.  Much  Is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  composer  was  called  away  at  a 
moment  when  symptoms  were  revealing  themselves  of  a  de- 
termination not  to  rely  wholly  on  his  graceful  gift  of  express- 
ive melody  and  the  scope  it  gave  to  the  vocalist,  but  to  study 
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the  Drama  as  a  whole,  in  whicfa  somethiiig  more  was  de- 
manded than  honeyed  long-drawn  tones,  or  brtantra  move* 
mentB,  set  a-going  by  a  symphony  on  the  comet  &  pitton. 
Though  in  his  peculiar  mannerisms,  Bellini's  last  opera,  *  I 
Puritani,*  offends  even  more  largely  than  its  predecessors, 
because  it  was  written  absolutely  under  the  inspection  of 
those  who  were  to  execute  it,  (separated  from  whom  it  has 
never  been  successful,]  it  also  contains,  in  the  less-noticed 
links  which  bind  its  parts  together,  traces  of  care  and  in- 
tention, which  Time  might  have  ripened  to  good  result, 
Bellini  could  never  again  have  written  *La  Sonnambula,' 
— for  that  is  young  music,  delicate,  artless  and  spontane- 
ous, and  as  such  possessing  a  charm  independent  of  scien- 
tific merit,  not  to  be  reasoned  away  by  any  conviction  that 
such  a  part  of  it  is  common-place,  sach  another  an  absolute 
theft  j — but  he  might  have  raised  himself  nearer  to  the  level 
of  such  higher  subjects  as  befit  mature  powers.  There  are 
traces  of  his  possessing  qualiiicationB  for  the  task  in  the 
first  and  last  scenes  of  '  Norma.'  In  considering  bis  works, 
it  is  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  wholly  to  separate  them 
fi-om  the  artists  who  have  executed  them,  but  on  the  other 
not  to  he  repelled  by  a  narrow  and  one-sided  predsion  from 
recognizing  what  they  contain  of  sweetness,  grace  and  me- 
lody, because  they  are  Italian  in  the  extremest  sense  of 
the  word,  ^  the  least  substantial  canvas  possible  for  the 
singer  to  embroider.  In  Bellini's  dialogue-music,  particu- 
larly, the  national  characteristic  of  inattention  to  character  is 
pushed  to  the  furthest  possible  point.  What,  in  itself,  save 
for  a  break  or  two  in  the  rhythm,  can  be  tamer  or  more  in- 
sipid than  the  grand  duet  between  Norma  and  her  feithleaa 
lover? — what  more  exciting  than  the  situation?  On  the 
other  hand,  it  ia  only  fair  to  point  to  the  exquisitely  volup- 
tuous tone,  by  the  simplest  musical  means,  given  to  the 
former  dialogue  between  the  Priestess  and  Adalgisa,  where 
the  confession  of  the  younger  nymph  recalls  to  her  monitress 
her  own  days  of  enchantment  and  passion,  and  softens  her 
frown.  It  requires  some  courage  to  declare  that  there  is  any- 
thing worthy  of  consideration  in  the  music  of  Bellini;  some 
self-sacrifice  to  admit  that  the  popular  idol  of  those  who  listen 
without  understanding,  ia  not  wholly  ben«ath  Uie  notice  of 
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thoee  who  wdgh,  and  compare  and  penetrate ;  for  there  is  a 
pride  and  pleasure  in  keeping  aloof,  among  the  select,  far 
more  consolatory  to  man's  nature  than  a  liberal  joining  of  the 
throng  in  admiration.  But  that  rigour  which  tends  to  ex- 
clnaiveness,  in  place  of  that  strict  conviction  which  is  firm 
enough  to  afTord  to  be  charitable,  is  delusive  and  pernicious. 
He  wis  not  understand  Shakapeare  the  worst,  who  can  take  up 
Comeille  without  a  sneer  at  ^e  hoop  and  periwig  of  French 
dasaic  tragedy ;  neither  is  a  man  unfit  to  approach  the  seren 
veils  of  mystery  which  hide  the  meaaing  and  the  moral  of 
Goethe's  *  Faust,'  because  he  has  paused  to  listen  and  keep 
time  to  the  musical  cadences  of  Metastaaio's  canzoni. 

With  the  name  of  Bellini  we  close  these  rapid  notices  of 
Italian  Opera ;  for  as  to  the  maestri  who  now  keep  possession 
of  the  stage,  in  the  absence  of  any  brighter  talent,  their  names 
have  no  place  in  such  a  sketch  as  this.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  less  exacting  than  the  modem  national  taste.  "  The  Itahan 
theatre,"  says  Herr  von  Raumer,  in  his  recent  'Letters  from 
Italy/  quoting  from  some  notes  made  by  M.  Czomig, — 

"  ii  considered,  not  merely  as  a  treat  of  art,  bat  raUier  as  a  aocUl  amiue- 
meDt, — ctieaper,  more  coDveuient,  more  diversified,  more  intellectual  than 
French  lair^  and  EDglish  roots.  It  must,  moreover,  be  taken  into  ac- 
toaat,  that  one  neither  can,  nor  desires  to  see  finiehed  works  of  art  only 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  j  but  people  put  up  with  such  as  are  of  in- 
ferioi  merit,  and  chat  till  somethiDg  wortliy  of  notice  bursts  forth  from 
the  mass  of  mediocrity.  Hence,  further,  the  frequent  change  of  compa- 
nies, the  brief  engagement  of  the  artists,  the  necessity  for  the  manager  of 
beginning  everything  anew  in  every  town  and  for  every  year.  The  opera- 
teits  are  almost,  without  exception,  wretched,  and  cut  out  after  one  pat- 
tern, in  order  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  obstinate  singers.  Not- 
withtlanding  the  fondness  for  the  opera,  most  of  the  managers  and  their 
companies  are  mined,  onlesa  they  are  supported  by  the  government.  Thus 
La  Scala  receives  annually  240,000  francs ;  which  allowance,  however, 
is  loudly  complained  of  by  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy.  In  the  year 
1832,  there  were  in  Upper  and  Central  Italy  (without  Naples  and  Sicily) 
seventy-one  theatres, — eighteen  of  opera  and  ballet,  thirty-three  for  the 
offtn,  one  for  the  opera  and  playa,  one  for  plays  and  the  ballet,  seventeen 
for  plays,  one  for  plays  and  rope-danciug.  In  Florence  only  there  ap- 
peared a  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  drama.  For  the  year  1838  twenty 
new  operas  were  composed,  and  of  these  scarcely  one  outlived  the  second 
summer.  Donnizetli  has  written  sixty  operas.  Gluck,  Mozart,  and 
Spontini  knew  (as  Voltaire  says)  '  que  ce  n'est  pas  avec  un  si  grand  pa- 
,  qnrtage  qu'un  va  &  I'^temit^.' " 
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In  such  anunpromiuiig  state  ofafiain,  which,  iiideed,  IB  Imt 
the  inevitable  conBequence  of  the  principles  we  have  seen  at 
work  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  question  may  naturally 
be  asked, — What  next  ?  Are  we  to  have  a  dilution  of  the 
diluted  imitations  of  Rossini, — Bellini  not  having  possessed 
vigour  enough  to  found  a  school?  Are  we  to  lament  the  de- 
cline to  extinction  of  that  fascinating  amusement,  which,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  has  ministered  exquisite  pleasure  to  all 
civilized  Europe?  Is  the  Italian  opera  indeed  to  he  handed 
over,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head>  to  the  Americans, 
or  to  Mehemet  All  ?  Not  wholly  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  The 
grave  theoretical  professor  may  be  loath  to  do  it  justice  as 
affording  a  constant  source  of  rhythmical  melody,  which  has 
had  its  value  to  smooth  and  to  sweeten  and  to  fertilize ;  the 
lover  of  dramatic  representation  in  music  may  forget  how 
largely  we  owe  to  it  all  the  vocal  cultivation  that  ^ore  in- 
tellectual and  classical  schools  can  boast.  But  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  the  good  in  eveiything,  for  the  sake  of  the 
aforesaid  benefits,  will  not  join  in  the  cry  oiDetendal  raised 
in  its  present  state.  Some  new  Rosuni  may  be  wandering  on 
the  mole  of  Naples, — some  new  Bellini  he  dreaming  under 
the  shadow  of  Etna,  whom  a  touch  of  Fate's  wand  is  to  pro- 
duce to  us.  And  on  coming  to  his  task,  such  an  one  wiD 
find  far  more  ample  supports  and  materials,  an  orchestra  better 
understood,  a  body  of  vocal  traditions  infinitely  more  various 
and  precious  to  choose  among,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  pre- 
decessoTB.  He  will  fare  none  the  worse  if  he  appear  at  a  mo- 
ment when  those  arbiters  of  his  efforts,  great  singers,  are 
scarce.  It  is  the  bad  workman  who  is  curious  in  tus  tools  : 
the  perfection  of  machinery  has  been  known  to  encouiage 
flimuoess  of  texture.     But  enough  of  prognostication. 

In  entering  upon  another  division  of  our  subject, — the 
Opera  of  Germany,  some  difficulty  presents  itself;  for  we 
by  no  means  can  trace  its  progress  or  formation  as  regularly 
as  in  glancing  back  over  the  Italian  schooL  The  Hamburgh- 
ers,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  posseMed 
a  magnificent  and  popular  entertainment  strictly  national, 
parcel  mystery,  parcel  opera,  passed  away  with  tiieir  ikvourite 
composer  Keiser,  without  exercising  any  visible  influence 
on  tiieir  art ;  while  the  taste  in  all  thcne  great  and  amall 
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cities  when  b  court  existed  to  set  the  faehion,  seems  to  have 
tended  chiefly  towards  the  encouragement  and  patronage  of 
Italian  singers  and  Italian  pieces.  Still,  in  a  firagment  or 
two  which  can  be  extricated  from  the  scanty  and  uninteresting 
pages  of  the  annalists  and  dictionary-makers,  elements  may  be 
detected  at  work,  the  development  of  which  waa  essential  to 
the  present  form  of  German  opera.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  Strunck,  who  was  one  of  the  composers  of  the  Hambui^ 
(^>era,  could  excite  the  surprise  of  the  more  widely-renowned 
Corelli  by  his  superior  performance  on  the  violin.  We  gather 
from  Dr.  Bumey's  judgement  upon  twelve  of  Eeiser's  cantatas, 
in  an  old  music-book,  that,  though  wanting  grace  and  facihty, 
they  were  separated  from  all  the  other  compositions  by  their 
ingenuifyand  modulation.  The  name  of  George  Benda,who 
composed  for  the  court  of  Gotha  the  music  of  two  melo- 
dramaa,  'Ariadne '  and  '  Medea,'  is  also  ^xed  to  "  a  very 
beautiful  set  of  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,"  in  the  style  of 
Emmanuel  Bach,  These  melodramas,  which  are  described 
aa  very  beautiful,  and  their  music  excellent,  as  vividly  depict- 
ing the  various  passions  and  situations  of  those  two  legends, 
were  "  wholly  without  singing."  And,  aa  he  subsequently 
produced  dramatic  works  with  aira  and  choruses.  Dr.  Fink 
conceives  that  by  his  agency  and  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Anton  Schweitzer,  for  whom  Wieland,  the  delicious  and  clas^ 
ical  author  of  '  Oberon,'  wrote  a  Ubretto,  the  great  German 
opera  was  moved  forwards  many  steps ;  and  only  stayed  in  ita 
advance  by  the  love  of  the  great  and  the  noble  for  what  Herr 
von  Baumer  has  since  contemptuously  called  "ItaUan  sing- 
aoog,"  and  by  a  natural  preference  on  the  part  of  the  common 
people  for  the  slighter  comic  operas  based  on  popular  subjects 
and  filled  with  popular  melodies,  such  as  Hiller  and  Dittersdorf 
could  fiimiah  them  withal.  Hiller  and  Dittersdorf  are  now 
neariy  as  wholly  foi^ttan  as  Benda  and  Schweitzer,  tbeGer^ 
mans  having  recourse  to  the  French  for  their  comic  opera. 
Their  influence,  therefore,  having  proved  so  small,  their  names 
are  but  cited  here  for  the  significance  of  the  facts,  that  the 
first  had  learned  in  his  childhood  to  play  on  the  violin,  flute, 
hautboy  and  trumpet,  subsequently  the  harpsichord }  that  he 
became  afterwards  not  only  a  singing-master  (the  teacher  of 
Mara),  but  also  the  editor  of  the  first  musical  journal  in 
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Germany,  the  composer  of  church  cantatas,  and  the  fbund» 
of  the  Leipsic  concerts.  Again,  the  barren  notice  to  be 
gleaned  from  a  common  biogmphical  dictionary  concerning 
DittcTsdoif,  deBciibes  as  among  the  few  published  v/<tA»  of 
this  merry  composer,  "  fifteen  symphonies  composed  from 
his  feelings  on  reading  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid." 

Few  and  iar  between  as  are  these  scattered  links,  they  are 
all  of  the  same  metal — of  the  same  workmanship,  it  may  then 
be  presumed  helon^g  to  the  same  chain.  They  are  all  traits 
of  thought  and  invention  working  through  other  means  than 
those  wielded  by  the  Italians  so  magically.  Each  of  them  is  in 
consonance  with  the  life  and  studies  of  him  who  is  almost  as 
distinct  an  individual  as  the  Italian  singer,  we  mean  the 
German  musician ;— a  being  less  exacting,  less  covetous  of 
gain }  if  not  less  self-indulged,  less  given  to  wandering  than 
the  vocalists  of  the  South ;  more  pedantic  and  prejudiced 
in  his  art,  perhaps,  but  less  personally  conceited  than  the 
muudans  who  mixed  up  composition  with  courtiership,  and 
launched  a  new  melody  and  a  new  oalemhoui^  at  the  same 
time  for  the  amusement  of  their  patrons,  the  wits  and  beauties 
of  Yersdlles  and  the  Louvre.  The  well-known  anecdote  of 
the  great  Frederick's  indisposition  to  listen  to  Mademoiselle 
Schmaling,  afterwards  Madame  Mara,  on  the  score  of  her 
country,  is  an  evidence  that  vocal  gifts  were  scarce  or  im- 
perfect in  quality  in  the  Northern  districts  as  compared  with 
the  South.  And  the  same  absence  of  gracious  climate, — such 
as,  without  any  great  flight  of  feucy,  is  symbolized  by  an 
oiganic  tunelessness, — by  rendering  a  people  more  domestic, 
was  also  not  without  its  influence  In  directing  national  taste 
to  what  was  contemplative  and  laborious  and  thoughtful, — to 
the  inner  mind  of  Art,  in  short,  rather  than  to  those  more 
attractive  portions  of  its  surface,  the  cultivation  of  which 
belongs  naturally  to  races  of  quicker  passions  and  more  sen- 
sitive organization.  Hence  the  popular  lays  of  the  country 
took  the  form  of  songs  of  association — part-songs.  Hence 
harmony  was  so  immediately  naturalized  and  so  deeply  studied 
by  the  Germans.  Hence  every  new  discovery  was  thrown 
into  an  instrumental  as  well  as  a  vocal  form ;  and  while  the 
Voice  of  the  country,  limited  by  Nature,  stood  still,  its  head 
and  hands  pn^r^ssed  in  union  till  a  new  power  was  perfected. 
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—the  ordiestak— of  a  force,  a  proituQence  and  an  impoHunity 
which  claimed  its  part  in  all  creations. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  review  the  early  BtiningB  of  the 
musical  drama  in  Germaoy,  without  remarking  as  a  charac- 
taristic,  besides  the  lively  part  taken  by  the  orchestra  in 
painting  passion  and  situation  as  early  as  Benda's  time,  a 
c«tain  latitude  in  the  choice  of  subjects  selected  by  the 
opera-poet.  In  addition  to  the  well-known  legendfi  of  Greece 
and  }lome,  which  in  every  country  seem  to  have  been  most 
immediately  recurred  to  when  scriptural  sut^ects  were  for- 
saken, leas  stilted  subjects  took  ^eir  turn.  <  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  *  Rosamond,'  and  fables  of  similar  picturesque  class, 
are  more  numerous  in  the  catalogue  of  German  serious  opera, 
than  either  in  the  French  or  the  Italian  repertory.  The 
romantic  spirit,  in  short,  may  be  detected  as  in  the  chrysalis, 
and  with  it  indications  of  ^at  love  for  the  fantastic  and  the 
grotesque,  which,  of  late  so  disproportionately  cultivated,  has 
led  some  of  its  votaries  to  the  monstrous  length  of  enthroning 
the  vile,  the  ugly  and  the  deformed,  as  needful  adjuncts  to 
perfect  beauty; — and  which,  taken  in  a  more  moderate  portion, 
resolves  itself  into  that  theory  of  discord  (let  the  word  be 
construed  in  its  widest  sense),  which  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
and  animating  principles  of  German  music. 

However  distant  and  inconsiderable  such  indications  as 
these  may  be  esteemed,  they,  at  least,  point  to  a  ground  for 
Opera  far  different  from  the  one  held  in  Italy,  and  promise 
the  melodious,  all-entrancing  lyric  drama  of  the  South,  an 
antagonist  bold,  vigorous,  rude,  on  the  first  aspect  ungainly, 
— having  the  limbs  of  a  giant,  but  the  heart  of  a  man.  A 
sweeping  definition  is  nearly  as  dangerous  an  expenditure 
of  ingenuity  as  prophecy  is  of  reason.  Dare  we  then  say, 
that  if  the  leading  principle  of  Italian  opera  is  graceful 
beauty,  that  of  the  German  is  vigorous  truth?  The  aphorism, 
at  least,  was  boldly  written  on  his  banners  by  the  first  great 
master  of  German  opera,  whose  works  endure  to  the  present 
day.  The  preface  to  '  Alceste  '  is  so  universally  recc^ized 
in  the  world  of  music  as  a  state-paper  of  the  highest  value, 
that  even  to  recapitulate  its  leading  points  were  superfluous. 
In  this,  Gluck  boldly  avowed  his  entrance  upon  a  new  career. 
The  experience  of  fiifty  years,  twenty  of  which  had  been  passed 
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in  vritiDg  operas  for  Engtand,  Q«rmaiiy  and  Italy,  had  con- 
vinced liim  that  dramatic  truth  lay  deeper  than  the  masters 
of  his  time  had  penetrated ;  that  the  expreasioa  of  the  great 
human  pasaioiiB  devolved  upon  the  composer  rather  than  tiie 
singer ;  and  that  a  drama  otherwise  constructed  could  nnk 
little  higher,  as  a  work  of  art,  than  the  sk^ton  plays  of  the 
Italian  stage,  the  whole  clothing  of  which  with  flesh  and 
hlood — humour  ot  pathos — depended  upon  the  actor's  powen 
of  improvisation.  It  was  not  till  Oluck  had  reached  mata- 
rity,— had  fathomed  and  compared  and  thought,  that  he  b^an 
fairly  his  career  as  a  reformer  with  the  '  Orpheus.'  Four 
master-works  on  the  same  principles,  widely  differing  in  sub- 
ject, were  suhsequently  produced  in  deliherate  order, — as  a 
'  glorious  evidence  that  his  ideas  partook  not  of  the  momentary 
heat  of  partisanship,  still  less  that  his  theory  had  been  con- 
structed in  excuse  of  a  fortuitous  departure  from  the  usual 
forms  of  composition.  In  spite  of  the  anecdotage  hberally 
scattered  throughout  the  French  memoirs  of  the  day,  in  spite 
of  .a  copious  record  of  one  of  the  fiercest  controversies  ever 
waged  in  attack  and  defence  of  a  new  principle,  a  life  of 
Ghick,  vrith  an  analysis  of  his  works  with  the  r^erence  to 
the  art  among  whose  crown-jewels  they  are,  is  a  desideratum. 
Though  that  which  is  true  changes  not,  neither  admits  of 
question,  the  very  attribute  which  imparts  to  it  a  substantive 
and  permanent  existence,  g^ves  it  a  variety  of  aspects  to  a 
variety  of  eyes.  All  know,  by  his  own  unquestionable  tes- 
timony, that  Gluck  was  so  grand  a  composer  because  he  was 
so  deep  a  thinker ;  because  he  could  comprehend  the  import- 
ance of  the  dramatic  poet  as  well  as  of  the  singer  and  the 
orchestra.  His  comprdiensive  mind,  perceiving  the  striking 
contrasts  to  be  gained  by  the  employment  of  masses  of  sound 
in  relief  of  a  contrast  to  the  single  voices,  could  imagine  a  new 
occupation  for  the  chorus,  and  ord  wt  that  it  should  no  longer 
remain  an  unmeaning  and  absurd  accessory,  drawn  out  upon 
the  stage  to  afford  the  heroes  and  heroines  time  to  repose 
but  bear  ite  own  leading  part  in  the  action ; — whether  as  the 
Furies  of  the  terrible  vision  of  Orestes,  tormenting  the  ma- 
tricide in  his  prison  with  confused  threatenings,  like  the 
echoes  of  a  crime-vexed  conscience,  or  as  the  band  of  more 
taogihle  shapes  that  reared  tl^emselvea  in  meuacing*phalanx 
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to  oppose  th«  qaest  of  Love  atroager  than  Death,  until  their 
terrible  restleeBnesB  and  wrath  were  subdued  into  a  miraculous 
paoae  by  the  entreatinga  of  the  divine  harmony  of  Orpheus. 

The  miyesty  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Qluck  has, 
however,  been  dwelt  upon  till  some  have  assumed  it  his  only 
merit.  The  atrictness  of  his  principles  has  predispoaed  many 
to  exaggerate  the  simplicity  of  his  works  into  severity,  and  to 
repreaent  them,  while  grand,  as  above  sympathy.  Because, 
in  his  proclamation  of  faith,  he  dwelt  emphaticdly  upon  the 
anperfluitiee  and  mannerisma  of  Italian  mdody,  there  are  some 
who,  in  speaking  of  him,  confine  their  admiration  to  hia  re- 
citative, as  if  he  reprobated  that  which  he  could  not  or  would 
not  approach.  And  yet  there  exist  melodiea  in  the  '  Orpheus,* 
and  throughout  the  whole  part  of  Pylade,  in  the  'Iphi- 
g&iie  en  Tauride,*  and  in  the  exquisite  scene  in  the  bower 
of  enchantment  in  '  Armida,'  of  as  honeyed  and  dehcious  a 
Bweetneas,  as  if  aweetnesa  alone  had  heeu  the  thing  studied. 
As  with  Da  Vinci  in  painting,  a  mellow  and  temperate  richneas 
of  colour,  and  the  power  of  finishing  to  the  last  perfection 
every  detail,  were  it  only  a  stray  trees  of  crisped  gold  among 
"  the  tangles  of  Nesera'a  hair,"  or  a  passing  flush  of  expecta- 
tion on  the  cheek,  were  as  entirelyat  Cluck's  command  as 
the  eagle  gaze,  the  bold  attitude,  the  pompous  drapery. 
There  are  touches,  too,  of  Fant^  in  ita  delicate  and  most  poet^ 
ical  forms,  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  endeavour 
to  balance  a  character,  by  bringing  its  lighter  graces  into 
clear  light.  Beethoven's  pastoral  symphony  contains  no  more 
exquisite  picture  than  the  luxury  of  murmuring  summer  beea 
and  musical  waters,  and  incense-bearing  aira,  expressed  in  the 
orchestral  part  of  the  scene  from  '  Armida'  just  mentioned. 
Hie  Echo  has  been  a  fevourite  phenomenon  with  many  de- 
scriptive musicians ;  but  when  was  ever  "  the  mellow  mock- 
ery "  of  that  sprite  used  ao  picturesquely,  and  so  well  com- 
bined with  musical  forms,  as  in  the  air  of  Orpheus  O^it 
de  mon  ofltour,  where  it  mingles  with  the  singer^s  complaint, 
like  Nature's  own  reply,  and  neither  as  symphony  nor  obliffoto 
accompaniment?  Nor  lesa  masterly,  in  apite  of  the  thorough 
femiliarity  of  the  musical  phrase  employed — a  mere  ascend- 
ing scale — is  the  conception  of  the  storm  which  opens  the 
'  Ipbig^nie  en  Tauride,'  and  pours  on  its  ceaseless  vnath, 
q2 
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triumphant  over  the  cries  of  the  priestesa  and  her  cam- 
panions ;  the  very  monotony  and  repetition  of  the  mu^cal 
figure  giving  that  effect  of  perpetuity,  which  ia  the  last  and 
moat  intolerable  heightener  of  awe  and  terror. 

These,  from  among  many  similar  ezamplea  which  the 
operas  of  Gluck  afford,  are  pointed  out  in  proof  that  truth  of 
description  in  detail  was  not  neglected  by  him  for  the  sake 
of  general  truth  of  feeling ;  and  that,  their  date  being  taken 
into  account,  there  is  no  scanty  share  of  romantic  coloaring 
thrown  over  stories,  the  classical  severi^  of  whose  subjects 
might  have  been  accepted  in  excuse  for  all  abstinence  &om 
su^  seductions  as  Fancy  originates.  That  the  presence  of 
such  a  genius  was  not  immediately  confessed  by  a  visible 
adoption  of  his  principles  in  his  own  country,  may  be  ea^y 
accounted  for.  The  court  taste  of  Germany  has  always  be- 
friended the  Italians :  an  Electress  of  Saxony  composed 
operas  in  their  language,  and  the  second  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia found  his  favourite  post  of  relaxation  within  view  of 
tiie  conductor's  score  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Berlin.  Nay,  of 
later  years,  we  find  Beethoven,  in  his  own  capital  city  of 
Vienna,  driven  into  temporary  retreat  and  obscurity  by  the 
intoxicating  popularity  of  Rossini's  music.  In  addition  to 
this  constant  and  traditional  tendency,  not  only  may  Gluck's 
residence  in  Paris  during  the  later  and  more  &mous  years  of 
his  life  have,  in  some  degree,  disturbed  the' direct  foundation 
of  a  school  of  opera  writers  upon  his  model,  but  hia  empire 
among  his  own  countrymen  waa  to  be  contested  by  one  of 
those  assfulants  who  have  the  power  to  fascinate,  to  win  and 
to  convince, — themselves  totally  innocent  of  any  purpose  to 
usurp  and  disturb.  Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  i^ 
pearance  of  the  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride '  in  Paris,  Mozart 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  German  stage  by  the  production 
of  his  own  favourite  opera,  '  Idomeneo,'  at  Munich. 

To  speak  of  Mozart  and  bis  works  as  we  wish,  without 
being  misjudged,  is  no  easy  task.  We  can  but  beg  all  en- 
thusiastic fellow-worshippers  of  hia  surpassing  genius,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  particular  point  to  be  illustrated  in  this  article — 
the  nationality  of  three  European  schools  of  Opera ;  end  if 
we  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  principles  originated, 
confirmed  and  illustrated  in  his  works,  (for  the  music  of  Ger- 
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many  is  emmentty  that  of  principle,  as  distui^ished  from 
tbat  of  impulse,)  not  therefore  to  imaj^ine  that  we  are  sacri- 
le^ously  jomiDg  the  foolish  and  insensate  persons  who  have 
questioaed  the  justice  of  Mozarf  s  canonization  on  no  better 
grotmds  than  the  Athenians  found  for  the  ostracism  of  Ari- 
stidea — because  they  are  weary  of  hearing  him  called  the  Per- 
fect. It  has  been  assumed  that  the  home-loving,  reflective, 
rancere,  sedulous  German  musician,  be  his  subject  ever  so 
&nciful  or  passionate,  is  evident  in  all  the  works  which  serve 
as  steps  to,  and  supports  of,  the  temple  of  German  art.  Now, 
to  the  formation  of  this  character,  the  education  and  the 
temperament  of  the  composer  of  *  Don  Giovanni  *  opposed 
themselves.  Though,  according  to  the  &shion  of  his  coun- 
try, he  wrought  upon  a  basis  of  pro&und  instrumental  know- 
ledge, theoretical  and  practical,  which  implies  time  and  in- 
dustry,— the  life  of  a  prodigy,  which  tended  early  to  ripen 
one  (^  the  most  genial  and  gracious  ima^nations  ever  given 
to  a  poet,  tended  also  to  confirm  a  careless  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  to  discourage  that  strength,  if  not  settlement  of 
mind,  which  noble  intellectual  compositions  demand  for  their 
plan  and  their  execution.  It  may  seem  like  heresy  to  declare 
that  the  very  circumstance  which  ensured  their  uncontested 
popularity, — their  displaying  a  compromise  between  the  fasci- 
nation of  Italian  beauty  and  the  vigour  of  German  truth  and 
thoughtfulness,  makes  Mozart's  operas,  as  entire  works,  less 
interesting  to  the  thinker  than  other  compositions  of  a  more 
strongly-marked  nationality.  To  us  the  amazing  dramatic 
vivatnty  and  passion  of  particular  passages  have  always  ap- 
peared more  remarkable  than  the  presence  of  any  sublime 
master-idea,  running  through  and  binding  the  whole  together  j 
and  hence,  while  mentioning  Mozart  after  Gluck,  we  must 
assign  to  the  latter  the  higher  place  for  clearness  and  force 
in  original  conception.  In  place  of  this,  we  have  an  exquisite 
and  fascinating  personality.  Who  will  deny  the  constant 
presence  of  Mozart's  self  in  Mozart's  operas,  though  they 
embrace  every  variety  of  character ;  for  where  could  a  wider 
range  be  found  than  between  Sarastro  in  '  Die  Zauberflote ' 
and  Oamyn  in*Il  Seraglio,'  than  between  Vitelliain  'LaCie- 
menza,'  and  Chembino  in  'Le  Nozze*?  Yet  these  are  seen 
through  one  and  the  same  Claude-Lorraine  glass :  the  rude 
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and  the  courtly,  the  cotosBal  and  the  delicate,  have  each  Qie 
same  luxuriouB  air  of  elegance  thrown  around  them.  The 
highest  order  of  artistic  minda  are  those  that  most  entirely 
mei^  their  own  egotism,  not  individuahty,  in  th^  creations. 
The  melodies  and  combinations  of  Beethoven,  ibr  instance, 
are,  like  the  characters  of  Shakspeare,  discernible  as  his,  be- 
cause they  could  belong  to  no  one  else.  And  while  it  must 
be  remembered,  to  give  circumstances  thur  full  weight,  that 
Mozarf  B  most  popular  operas  were  written  to  Italian  text 
and  for  Italian  singers,  losing  some  of  th^  eSect  even  when 
performed  in  German,  the  recitative  havii^  to  be  spoken, 
a  mind  such  as  we  concave  his  to  have  been,  could  not,  like 
Cluck's,  uncompromisingly  assert  the  dignity  of  its  liioughts 
as  predominant  over  the  voices  of  subordinate  coadjutora. 
Even  his  last,  by  some  thought  his  most  German  wotk, 
'Die  Zauberfiote,*  contains  long  airs  of  mere  vocal  diB- 
play,  that  hinder  the  march  of  the  story ;  nor  is  the  second 
act  of  'Don  Giovanni*  wholly  guiltless  of  a  like  coo- 
cession,  though  the  breach  must  be  admitted  as  took  ho- 
nourable than  the  observance,  when  from  it  result  two 
songs  so  bewitching  as  II  mio  teioro  and  Non  mi  tUr,  Nor, 
if  our  premises  be  rightly  founded,  could  Mozart  have  ex^- 
cised  any  very  searching  deliberation  on  the  subjects  pro- 
posed for  illustration,  or  their  afiinity  with  his  peculiar 
genius.  The  biographers  of  Beethoven  record  that  he  la- 
mented Mozarfs  having  chosen  two  stories  as  unworthy  as 
'  Don  Giovanni '  and  *  Le  Nozze.'  Concerning  the  forma*,  it 
is  true,  there  have  been  strange  disagreements  and  stranger 
theories.  Some  will  have  it,  that  while  Da  Ponte  merely 
treated  the  '  Ateista  Fuhninado'  of  the  Spanish  stage,  or  'Le 
Festin  de  Pierre '  of  Motive,  in  the  thorough  Italian  fashion, 
that  is,  without  thought  of  dramatic  purpose  or  propriety, 
Mozart  restored  to  it  its  antique  and  more  mystical  meaning ; 
and  meant  in  his  music  to  shadow  forth  the  conflict  between 
the  Fiend  who  tempts  the  human  soul,  and  the  Angel  who 
screens  it.  Hofimanu  (whose  analysis  is  well  worth  attention) 
goes  even  further,  and  by  his  peculiar  and  overstrained  view 
of  the  character  and  position  of  Donna  Anna,  would  imply 
that  the  story  typifies  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  infernal 
over  the  celestial  spirit.     It  is  next  to  impossible  to  mea- 
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■are  what  unespltuned  promptii^s  may  have  ui^ed  the 
oomposer,  and  thrilled  his  frame,  while  he  called  up  the 
opemng  midnight  scene,  in  which  the  hero's  licentious  re- 
ntorselessnees  and  indifference  are  alike  fiendish ;  or  when  he 
stood  beneath  the  statue  of  the  Commendatore,  gleaming  in 
the  moonlight,  and  arresting  the  libertine  and  his  familiar 
by  its  pronouncing  the  awtul  words  of  doom.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  if  such  a  purpose  was  as  distinctl;  present 
to  the  composer  as  these  commentators  imag^e,  how  he  could 
endure  the  puerility  and  feebleness  of  many  of  its  passages : 
the  aimless  pursuit  of  the  demon-hero  by  the  injured  lady  and 
her  sentimental  lover,  and  the  broad  buffoonery  of  the  scenes, 
m  which  the  cowardly  Leporello  shares  not  only  the  violent 
suspicions  attached  to  his  master,  but  the  vulgar  chastise- 
ments which  lie  in  wait  for  him.  The  music  of  the  farcical 
terzetto  Ak  tact,  and  of  the  unintelligible  sestett  Soloj 
tola,  is  as  earnest  in  its  beauty  as  that  of  the  grand  finale 
to  the  first  act,  or  the  dramatic  opening-scene  alluded  to. 
This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  entire  music  of '  Die  Zauberflote/ 
from  the  cumbrous  mszes  of  which  story,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  Hoffinann  or  George  Sand  has  been  able  to  dis- 
entangle its  meaning.  Nor,  still  further  to  support  our  hesita- 
tion in  ascribing  to  Mozart  the  high  poetical  purpose  by 
some  assigned  to  him  in  the  '  Don  Giovanni,'  do  we  find — the 
supernatural  strains  of  the  Statue  excepted — any  perceptible 
difference  of  colour  between  themusic^ven  to  so  solemn  and 
momoitous  a  tradition,  and  that  adapted  to  the  tale  of  Figaro, 
the  most  heartless  comedy  of  wit  and  intrigue  which  the 
spirit  of  Revolution  and  Unbelief  could  construct — a  diamond- 
pointed  missile  to  pierce  a  tottering  throne !  There  is  no 
greater  levity  in  the  tricks  and  jealousies  of  the  Countess 
and  the  Count  Ahnaviva,  than  in  the  vows  of  vengeance  of 
Donna  Anna  and  the  consolations  of  Don  Ottavio.  Cheni- 
bino's  fancy  of  pagehood  is  as  seriously  expressed  as  the 
pUadlngs  of  Donna  Elvira,  returning  to  hid  the  libertine  re- 
pent, at  the  last  moment,  when  spectral  fate  is  already  on  the 
threshold !  But  what  wonder,  that,  in  its  estimate  of  Mozart, 
the  world  should  have  taken  such  small  accoimt  of  an  all- 
po-vading  manner,  when  his  every  work  is  so  instinct  with 
a  spirit  of  melody  and  expression,  and  in  its  forms  is  so 
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rarely  symmetrical? — what  wonderj  that  the  attributes  which 
deiight  and  satisfy  the  taate,  and  the  qualities  which,  imbibed, 
add  to  its  stores  of  health  and  vigour,  should  be  for  once 
confounded  ? 

While,  however,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  we  must  conuder 
Gluck  to  rank  in  intellectual  requisites  above  Mozart;  in  all 
that  concerns  beauty  of  form  and  enrichment  of  ornament,  the 
tatter  has  the  advantage.  The  more  strongly-marked  rhythm 
of  his  melodies,  the  harmonious  ordinance  and  dehcious  variety 
of  the  orchestral  parts  of  his  works,  give  them  an  attractive- 
ness far  exceeding  that  of  the  airs  and  accompaniments  of 
the  sterner  composer.  Though  Mozart  possibly  nowhere 
equals  the  august  and  bold  simplicity  of  the  singer  and 
chonu  combined,  in  such  scenes  as  those  from  '  Orpheus  ' 
we  have  mentioned,  or  the  grand  air  of  Iphigenia  in  ih& 
'  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride,*  where  the  unison  of  high  female 
voices  taking  up  the  lament  of  the  prindpal  singer  produces 
an  effect  so  noble  by  means  apparently  so  inartificial,— yet 
his  great  concerted  pieces,  by  the  contrivaoce  of  their  harmo- 
nies, the  combination  of  their  several  characters,  and  the 
charming  melodies  'nhich  alternate  between  the  vocal  part 
and  the  orchestra,  cloying  never,  have  a  richness  and  a  glow 
which  make  similar  movements  by  the  elder  master  appear 
bald  and  frigid — like  bas-reliefs  as  compared  with  coloured 
pictures. 

It  is  bard  to  imagine  what  direction  the  genius  of  Mozart 
might  have  taken  had  he  attained  the  maturity  of  years  at 
which  Gluck  had  arrived  when  he  produced  his  master- 
works.  Their  popularity  was  certain  to  be  followed  by  the 
attempts  of  other  composers  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
public  by  imitating  beauties  deservedly  so  warmly  admired ; 
but  if  the  theory  be  sound  upon  which  the  above  parallel  has 
been  ventured,  no  permanent  addition  to  the  stores  of  Gei^ 
man  opera  could  result  from  their  efforts.  Hencei,  though 
Winter  might  sometimes  approach  the  composer  of  *  Don 
Giovanni'  in  the  regular  sweetness  of  his  airs;  though 
Fesca  could  bring  to  his  accompaniments  a  complication  of 
elaborate  contrivance,  the  one  still  wanted  relief,  the  other  a 
fitting  proportion ;  and  the  once  popular  airs  and  choruses 
of  the  'Opferfest,*  and  the  scores  of 'Leila' and  'Cante- 
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mire/  too  little  known,  are  gone,  we  suspect,  to  be  recalled 
no  more.  The  foreigners,  too,  who  divided  the  field  with 
the  German B, — ^foremost  among  whom  may  be  named 
Kighini  and  Salieri, — ^have  passed  also  ;  and  in  the  thirty 
;ean  which  elapsed  between  the  appearances  of  '  Die  Zau- 
berflote '  and  '  Der  Freischiitz,*' — a  stormy  epoch  for  Ger- 
many— only  one  demonstration  was  made,  of  any  permanent 
mark  or  value  as  regards  the  progress  or  enrichment  of 
its  lyric  drama.  That  one,  however,  was  the  'Fidelio'  of 
Beethoven. 

Had  not  this  work  been  to  come,  it  is  possible  that,  being 
unable  to  produce  any  modem  example  equally  perfect  in  its 
dramatic  interest,  in  its  pure  and  holy  moral,  and  in  the 
strictest  and  most  ample  illustration  of  the  musical  principles 
of  ita  school  and  musical  gifts  of  its  country,  we  might  have 
hesitated  a  Uttle  before  fixing  so  high  a  standard  for  German 
opera  as  we  have  done.  And  aa  it  is,  '  Fidelio '  stands 
alone  among  works  of  art :  first,  as  a  warning  to  the  dramatist, 
that  foul  crimes  and  morbid  passions  are  not  the  onlyengines 
by  which  hearts  may  be  stirred,  and  eyes  beguiled  to  rain 
tears,  in  these  days  of  satiated  appetite.  There  is  a  serious 
mistake,  it  is  true,  in  the  construction  of  the  fable ; — the  with- 
holdiog  of  one  principal  character  till  it  be  half  completed; 
nor  could  this  be  endured  unless  t'he  main  idea  of  the  work 
bore  in  itself  an  interest  not  to  be  destroyed  by  mismanage- 
ment. But  so  strongly  are  all  hearts  engaged  for  the  heroine 
who  comes  to  deliver  and  rescue  her  husband,  so  closely  do 
all  her  fears  and  suspenses  cling  to  us  also,  so  fearful  is  the 
gradual  certainty  which,  shade  by  shade,  possesses  us,  that  the 
unseen  captive  is  one  for  whom  we  care,  that  he  is  doomed  to 
an  unjust  and  secret  death,  and  that  she  is  to  assist  at  his 
doom, — that,  by  the  wondrous  appeal  to  human  sympathies, 
his  protracted  absence  &om  the  drama  only  raises  and 
heightens  its  interest.  Those  who  are  used  to  decry  stage 
productiona,  and  especially  opiera  books,  as  necessarily  mini- 
stering to  false  tastes  and  enervating  emotions,  ought  first  to 
have  proved  themselves  untouched  by  the  spell  of '  Fidelio ;' 
but  then  must  they  be  also  proof  against  that  simple  answer 
of  Lord  William  Russell's  when  on  his  trial, "  My  wife  is  here !" 
or  against  those  other  records  of  Woman's  deep  and  sacred 
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devotion,  which  so  beautiiiilly  relieve  the  weary  chronicles  of 
crafly  ambitJon  and  base  desire  which  make  up  the  world's 
hiBtory.  The  choice  of  the  story  of  *  Fidelio  *  justifiea  the 
grand  master  of  German  music  in  the  somewhat  severe  rule 
laid  down  by  him  respecting  the  proper  objects  of  art,  when 
speaking  of  Mozarfs  operas, — it  was  consistent  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  career.  Nor  is  its  treatment  by  the  com- 
poser less  significant.  He  thought  not  while  writing  it  of  the 
prima  donna's  favourite  note  or  rcMlade,  nor  of  the  depths 
of  the  bass  singer,  whom,  in  compliance  with  an  universal 
musical  instinct,  he  was  to  plunge  into  the  villany  of  the 
piece ;  nor  how  the  tenor  was  best  to  show  off  the  deUcioua 
eantabile  which  never  failed  to  throw  the  fairer  part  of  his 
audience  into  ecstasies  ;  but  the  conflict  between  hope  and 
terror  of  the  ftithtul  woman  and  wife  was  before  him,  and  the 
stratagems  of  persuasion  and  self-command  taught  her  by  an 
intense  love.  He  saw  the  prisoners  at  her  entreaty  released 
for  one  hour  from  their  cells,  to  sun  themselves  in  the  warm 
noon  and  breathe  the  blessed  air  ; — ^he  entered  with  ber 
into  the  chill  and  mouldering  vault,  and  heard  the  dull  sound 
of  the  spade  and  the  rattling  earth,  as  the  two  grave-diggers 
plied  their  dismal  task,— one  with  death  at  her  heart.  In 
that  whole  amazing  scene  there  are  no  forced  combinationB 
of  the  orchestra,  no  supernatural  efforts  for  the  voices ;  but 
what  a  study  is  it  of  climax  1  First,  the  low,  suppressed  duet, 
where  the  wife,  while  she  forces  herself  to  bear  part  in  the 
abhorred  duty,  for  the  sake  of  being  near  him  and  protect- 
ing him  for  whom  she  is  opening  a  grave,  cannot  wholly 
restrain  the  anguish  that  will  pass  her  lips; — then,  afler  ear- 
nest pleadings,  the  transient  alleviation  she  is  allowed  to  give 
(still  unknown)  to  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  captive ; — 
and  then  that  last  moment  of  suspense,  when  the  oppressor 
appears,  and  there  is  nothing  to  stand  between  h^  victim 
and  murder,  save  her  quickness  of  eye,  her  conmiand  of  re- 
source and  her  womanly  courage,  reserved  till  then  to  assert 
itself  with  the  strength  of  a  lioness  !  Nor  less  wonderful  is 
the  change  of  mood,  when  relief  succeeds  to  agony,  and,  at 
the  very  moment  when  Love's  intrepidity  is  keeping  the  tyrant 
at  bay,  deliverance  and  retribution  arrive.  To  follow  the 
course  of  such  a  series  of  emotions  is  no  light  task ;  nor  less- 
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eDed  hj  that  eooBtuit  recurrence  to  the  idea,  regardless  of 
the  executive  artut,  which  German  opera  demands.  For  be 
it  remembered,  that  the  scene  is  not,  like  the  great  scenes 
of  Gludc,  conducted  in  that  free  recitative  which,  however 
heightened  by  the  orchestra  and  thrown  into  emphatic  forms, 
■till  lays  half  the  burden  of  the  ezpreision  upon  the  decla- 
mofany  powera  of  the  actor.  The  three  divisions  into  which 
it  is  separated  by  fragments  of  spoken  dialogue, — a  barbarous 
admixture,  and  a  smous  obstacle  to  the  composer's  pro- 
ducing  that  continui^  of  progressive  effect  so  essential, — are 
all  thrown  into  the  strict  forms  of  concerted  music,  moving 
00,  nevertheless,  with  as  much  ease  and  propriety  of  sound 
to  the  ever-deepening  passion — as  if  the  master  had  not  been 
compelled  to  conform  to  certain  binding  usages.  The  means, 
in  short,  are  wholly  made  subservient  to  the  end ; — the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  modem  sdence  directed,  and  with- 
out disorder,  by  the  divine  breath  of  Genius,  to  do  its  work 
c^  creation.  Whether  morally  or  musically,  we  can  but  repeat, 
that  the  entire  second  act  of  '  Fideho'  stands  by  itself.  And 
the  history  of  the  composition,  the  performaDce  and  the  first 
reception  of  this  work,  have  a  double  significance ;  as  illus- 
trate not  only  the  different  aims  of  the  German  and  Italian 
composer,  but  also  the  different  paths  along  which  those  who 
work  for  the  hour  and  for  the  future  must  be  contented  to 
walk.  Whatchangesdidthefieryandself-assertingBeethoven 
consent  to  make  !  '  Fidelio '  failed  on  its  first  repr^entation, 
— was  withdrawn  and  remodelled  and  again  produced,  to  be 
then  but  languidly  rec^ved,  owing  to  the  political  disturbances 
of  the  ci^  of  Vienna.  But  "  TVuth  against  the  world  "  is 
as  safe  a  motto  in  music  as  in  morals ;  and  though  the  opera 
has  not  one  single  eavaiina  which  the  singer  can  judiciously 
transfer  from  the  stage  to  the  concert-orehestra,  not  one  of 
those  piquant  and  engaging  melodies  which  by  their  rhythm 
pass  from  the  theatre  to  the  streets — ^though  there  be  no 
scope  in  it  for  spectacle  or  variety  of  costume— it  will  be 
always  a  drama  to  which  actors  of  the  highest  pretensions 
will  love  to  recur,  and  it  wilt  be  long  ere  it  loses  that  enthu- 
siastic favour  with  the  puUic  of  £urope,  which,  despite  the 
untoward  drcumstances  of  its  production,  it  has  gained. 
It  would  be  difficult,  in  writing  for  England,  to  pass 
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'  Fidelio '  hj  nithout  a  notice  of  the  great  Qerman  artist  by 
vliose  agency  the  beauties  of  Beethoven's  work  -were  bo  well 
unfolded  to  us.  But  in  speaking  of  Madame  Schroder  De- 
vrient,  and  in  recording  the  truth  and  energy  and  pathos  of 
her  performance,  we  are  reminded  how  comparatirely  little 
the  bational  opera  owes  to  its  vocalists.  While  Schroder'e 
vocal  attainments,  beautiful  and  powerlul  as  was  her  natural 
organ,  came  but  in  aid  of  her  dramatic  powers,  and  were  only 
valuable  for  their  strict  though  not  always  finished  interpreter^ 
tion  of  the  music  she  bad  to  smg; — Pasta,  in  right  of  her  en- 
lire  mastery  over  a  voice  far  inferior,  and  the  novelty  of  her 
graces,  was  as  much  of  a  composer  as  many  of  the  feeble 
writers  whose  works  she  condescended  to  complete.  The  re- 
cord of  German  opera,  indeed,  shows  few  singers  of  any  high 
note ;  and  those  few  have,  for  the  most  part,  seemed  gladly  to 
find  occupation  in  a  school  of  muuc  where  their  wilfiilness 
could  have  its  fiill  play,  and  their  (i^fts  be  shown  forth  without 
the  check  of  the  severe  Kapellmeister's  counterpoint.  Mara's 
triumphs  were  principally  won  in  the  music  written  ere  the 
schools  had  assumed  their  generic  forms,  in  Handel's  opera 
songs,  or  in  the  more  dignified  strains  of  his  oratoiios.  More 
lately.  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  Madame  Schutz,  and  Madame 
Ungher,  have  been  known  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  their 
Italian  than  their  German  personations.  Madame  Milder, 
whose  name  is  only  associated  with  the  heroines  of  Gluck  and 
Mozart,  and  the  gentler  Emmeline  of  Weigl's  '  Schweitser 
Familie,'  and  who  is  described  in  Zelter's  CorreBpondence 
with  Goethe,  as  being  "  the  only  singer  who  g^ves  one  entire 
satisfaction,"  ought  probably,  according  to  universal  testi- 
mony, to  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the  national  catalogue. 
Yet  we  read  that  "her  dehcious  golden  voice,  which  posi- 
tively belongs  to  the  class  of  rarities,"  was  not  borne  out  by 
such  deep  musical  science  as  the  compositions  to  which  she 
devoted  herself  demanded.  And  there  ia  a  significance  in 
the  following  dry  remark  from  the  very  letter  in  which  her 
supremacy  is  recorded,  which,  as  coming  from  a  thorough 
German,  is  not  to  be  passed  over:  "Hasse,"  says  Zelter, 
"  had,  afler  all,  some  reason  for  saying  that  a  German  artist 
"  must  Uve  every  other  year  in  Italy,  if  he  would  die  con- 
"  tented." 
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To  emulate  Beethoven  in  lus  noble  and  national  concep- 
tioiu  of  Opera,  is,  indeed,  bo  arduous  a  task,  that  we  cannot 
pobt  oat  any  more  recent  vork  in  which  the  feat  has  been 
even  attempted.  Hard  ia  it  to  forgive  the  Viennese,  whose 
omvenal  enthusiasm  for  Rossini's  music  is  said  to  have  been 
lai^gelj  the  cause  why  the  stem,  but  not  insensible  recluse, 
abould  only  dream  and  talk  about  the  lovely  l^nd  of  '  Me- 
tusina,'  selected  by  him  as  a  second  subject.  And  even 
the  '  Fidelio '  had  not  reaped  its  full  harvest  of  glory  when 
Europe  was  startled  by  the  ^pearance  of  a  new  German, 
who  combined  with  some  of  the  severest  peculiarities  of  his 
BCJkool  everything  that  was  calculated  to  captivate  and  sur- 
prise,—strict  science  and  haunting  melody,  being  moulded 
t<^ber  by  a  fancy  original,  audacious  and  romantic.  The 
phenomenon  was  to  be  exhibited  of  an  European  /urore  for 
(ue,  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  workings,  as  broadly  and 
boldly  and  picturesquely  belonging  to  Germany  as  its  old 
towns,  or  its  noUe  Rhine  and  Elbe,  careering  round  the 
skeleton  of  the  Mouse-tower,  or  washing  the  feet  of  the  rock 
crowned  with  Konigetein's  virgin  fortress. 

It  is  no  wonder  if 'DerFreischiitz'  was,  on  its  first  break- 
ing out,  as  revolutionary  as  '  The  Robbers '  of  Schiller.  The 
people,  not  the  artists,  of  Germany,  —  the  people  of  the  Lied 
and  the  Marcken  and  the  Waltz,  had  never  before  possess- 
ed anything  so  strictly  their  own  which  might  claim  cousin- 
ihip  with  the  great  works  commanded  by  courts,  or  vouch- 
safed them  by  thinkers.  WeU  was  it  done  of  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber,  to  throw  into  the  goblin  tale  of  the  wood-rangers 
such  a  dehcious  element  of  popular  mirth  and  melody;  and, 
among  great  scenes  glowing  nith  passion,  which,  in  the 
fi^shness  and  captivation  of  their  melodies,  might  challenge 
the  most  symmetrical  airs  of  the  South,  to  intersperse 
ballads  and  choruses  which  set  the  hearts  and  heels  of 
his  honest  brethren  heating  in  time,  thus  ^ving  his  scene 
a  vBirant  of  local  truth  and  colour  which  is  not  shared  by 
any  other  operatic  composer.  An  opportunity  of  displaying 
these  eicceUences  indeed,  was  what  Weber  earnestly  sought 
m  all  his  subjects.  No  one  has  felt  so  thoroughly  time,  place 
uid  costume  aa  be.  Always  romantic — bow  different  is  the 
Tomance  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  <  Der  Freischiitz,'  from  the 
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romance  of  the  sierra  and  bolero  in  '  Precioea'  1 — the  latter  so 
Spanish  in  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  its  music,  as  to  make  one 
regret  that,  instead  of  an  entire  opera,  it  is  but  the  heighten- 
ing of  a  melodrama.  Again,  in  '  Eiuyanthe,'  that  strange 
distortion  of  Shakspeare's  legend,  where  the  jealousy  of  Post- 
humus  and  the  innocence  of  Imogen  and  the  villany  of 
lachimo  have  been  transformed  into  the  weakest  of  non- 
sense to  suit  the  strange  squeamishness  of  German  prudeiT-, 
that  could  deify  '  Werter,'  but  not  abide  the  presentment  of 
the  "  mole  cinque-spotted,"  by  a  stolen  sight  of  which  in  the 
original '  Cymbeline,'  the  honour  of  the  chaste  and  loving  wife 
was  lied  away — in  'Euryanthe,'  how  are  the  old  days  of  chi- 
valry brought  back  to  us !  We  have  there  the  mailed  knighta 
and  the  goddesses  of  their  worship  treading  their  etatefy  mea- 
sures ;  the  hero  is  as  able  to  sing  his  lady's  praise,  as  to  do 
battle  for  her  when  he  believes  her  falsely  maligned.  There  is 
the  highchivahic  spirit  of  hall  and  bower,  plumed  caaque  and 
device-broidered  scarf,  in  every  note.  The  fortress  and  the 
court  are  as  clearly  drawn  out  before  us  in  all  their  noble  and 
chaste  splendour,  as  those  terrible  shapes  of  the  Wolf's  Glen 
in  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  the  thoughts  of  which  make  waking  chil- 
dren shiver,  if  an  ice-wind  rattles  the  casement.  If  there  be  a 
book  of  golden  precepts  for  art  and  artists  in  the  life  and  di»- 
coveries  of  Gluck,  there  is  a  "  iytte "  of  lofty  and  enthusi- 
astic poetry  in  '  Eiuyanthe.'  And  besides  these  picturesque 
merits,  that  opera  contains  other  characteristics  too  strongly 
marked  to  he  passed  over.  Unlike  Oluck  and  Beethoven,  and 
not  possessed  of  that  noblest  order  of  genius  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  sympathize  with  a  subject  without  either 
losing  his  individuality  therein,  or  clothing  it  with  his  own 
individuahty,  this  very  truth  of  colour  we  have  been  admiring 
is  but  one  indication  how  completely  Weber  possessed  him- 
self of  the  story.  Though  as  intensely  perfonai  in  manner  as 
Mozart,  he  was  more  earnest  for  variety  in  his  characta^ 
painting,  and  this  earnestness  was  wrought  out  with  an 
ingenious  skill  entirely  unequalled  in  its  pertinacity,  and 
unique  in  some  of  its  manifestations.  Who  has  not  remarked 
the  sudden  lurid  gloom  thrown  over  the  music  of  'Der 
Freischutz,'  whatever  be  its  cast,  as  often  as  the  spirit  of 
Evil  appears  }    But  a  yet  closer  application  of  the  same  prin- 
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dple  win  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  character  of  that 
Mse  Duessa,  Eglantine  in  *  Eut7anthe/  b;  the  recurrence, 
whenever  she  comes,  of  that  wonderfully  characteristic  phrase, 
like  the  rustle  and  hiss  of  a  serpent,  which  mtroduces  her. 
Cterer  and  effective  as  this  is,  it  nevertheless  partakes  esseo- 
tialtj  of  the  artifice  which  novelists  are  too  apt  to  employ,  of 
indicatii^  certain  people  by  certain  catch-words;  an  arti- 
fice overthrown  by  Nature,  who  is  nowhere  more  cunning 
than  in  allowing  Virtue  and  Vice  to  exchange  outward  speech 
and  semblance,  and  still  to  be  detected  by  Ithuriel's  unerr- 
ing spear,  which  a  true  mind  has  ever  in  its  armoury.  A 
Hke  incomplete  acquaintance  yiiih  the  most  arduous  delicate 
eserciee  of  creative  power,  has  permitted  Meyerbeer,  in  his 
'  Huguenots '  (which  answers  among  his  works  to  '  Eury- 
anthe '  among  Weber's),  to  label  Marcel  in  a  yet  more  legi- 
ble character,  hy  flie  Corale  of  Luther.  Hence,  too,  Weber 
vas  led,  in  trying  experiments  upon  the  operatic  overture, 
to  treat  it  as  a  programme,  not  a  prelude, — and  in  that  to 
'Der  Freischiitz,'  so  to  combine  not  only  the  principal 
melodic  phrases,  but  even  the  situations  about  to  occur 
in  the  drama,  that  it  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  rhymed 
ai^uments  which  announce  the  cantos  of  Spenser's  *  Faery 
Queene.'  But  the  trickery  to  which  a  repetition  of  such 
treatment  must  lead,  could  hardly  be  concealed  from  so  keen 
an  observer;  and  in  his  subsequent  overtures,  though  there 
be  a  foretaste  of  Euryanthe's  dream,  or  of  the  fairies  leaning 
out  Irom  their  flower-bells  and  stooping  from  their  tendril- 
cradles  to  watch  the  sleeping  Oberon, — there  is  nowhere  so 
literal  a  promise  of  all  that  is  to  happen,  as  in  their  pre- 


'  Kuryanthe  *  is  eminenUy  the  opera  of  pasuon  in  music ; 
for  its  ^o^ed  and  confused  story  offers,  but  feebly  and  far 
between,  those  situations  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  com- 
poser, can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  audience.  Filling  up  a 
tame  and  crowded  sketch,  and  'wherever  it  pleased  him, 
throwing  himself  so  &ee  of  established  forms  of  rhythm  that 
the  ear  loses  its  way,  unless  it  is  aided  by  the  acted  scene 
before  the  eye,  Weber  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  emotions 
with  which  he  felt  the  personages  ought  to  have  been  in- 
vested—now  to  the  deep  tenderness  of  the  heroine,  as  in 
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her  delicious  entrata — ngw  to  her  ecstasy — dow  to  her  deepair, 
AS  in  the  -  finale  to  the  seoond  act,  wh«a  she  is  repuked 
as  untrue  by  the  whole  court,— «nd  where,  by  the  farce 
of  stormy,  reproachful  souodj  the  stage  seems  id»(dute^ 
peopled  with  multitudes.  But  beyond  all  these,  aa  an  ex- 
ample of  the  strongest,  most  delicious  hope  and  rapture, 
must  be  cited  that  bravura  near  the  close  of  the  opera,  just 
before  Euryanthe'a  supposed  death,  where  hurrying  eageineai 
and  clamorouB  ecstasy  so  break  up  and  quicken  the  move- 
ment, that  we  are  startled  and  swept  away  by  the  torrent  <tf 
storm  and  exultation,  till  we  know  not  and  care  not  whither 
we  are  led,  or  if  the  footing  be  firm.  Nor  less  pregnant 
with  vivid  life  are  the  parts  of  Eglantine  and  Lyaiart.  The 
most  skilful  Italian  singer  never  did  more  for  a  meagre 
arrangement  of  notes,  which  issue  fiom  his  lips  as  the  tones 
of  anger,  revenge,  or  despair,  than  Weber's  tempestuous 
imagination  and  audacious  use  of  scienljfic  resources  enabled 
him  to  do  for  Madame  von  Chezy's  feeble  text.  And  in  sjute 
of  this,  the  opera  has  lived  through  the  coldness  and  mis- 
understanding which  awaits  all  second  works ;  for  its  melody, 
for  its  animation,  for  its  wonderfiil  orchestral  efiects,  and 
the  scope  it  gives  to  singers  of  the  highest  musical  skill, 
enthroned  among  the  master-pieces  of  European  art. 

Much  might  be  said  of '  Oberon,'  where  the  music,  again 
true  and  fanciful  in  its  colouring,  deUciously  alternates  be- 
tween the  rainbow  colours  of  iairy>land  and  die  barbaric  gold 
and  vermilion  of  the  East.  But  we  have  already  overpassed 
our  limits.  It  remains  to  advert  to  the  impulse  which  We- 
ber gave  to  one  of  the  most  meiitorious  writers  of  modem 
German  opera,  we  mean  Marschner.  But  'Dee  Vanq>jrr' 
and  '  Der  Templer  und  die  Judinn'  and  '  Hans  Heiling,* 
though  clever  and  careful,  lack  that  mark  or  mind  which  will 
give  them  permanence  with  the  public  or  place  in  a  record 
of  progress.  They  are  even  already  sparingly  to  be  heard  in 
Germany,  Uiough  it  would  he  better  for  that  land  if  they  met 
with  only  half  as  much  encouragement  and  circulation  aa 
the  fiimsy  French  comic  operas,  heavily  executed,  now  fetally 
in  fashion  there. 

Passing,  for  like  reasons,  the  names  of  Lindpaintner  and  of 
Xjachner,  with  others  yet  less  known,  in  serious  opera,  and 
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the  eflbrts  of  GISser  and  Conradin  Kreutzer  and  Loitzing  in 
l^ter  sul^ects,  there  remaiiu  thea  but  the  name  of  Spohr 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  given  new  forms  to 
the  Gennan  lyric  drama :  —forms,  indeed,  we  may  say  in  the 
present  case,  without  abuse  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  the 
mBDoerism  of  a  man  of  science  is  nowhere  so  constantly  pre- 
sent in  music  as  in  the  compositions  of  Spohr.  With  the 
composer  of  '  Faust'  and  ' Jeasonda '  and  'Der  Berggetst' 
and  '  Zemira  und  Azor,'  such  mannerism  exhibits,  to  quote 
Zelter,  "one  rather  skilled  in  the  art  of  sound  than  as  a 
"  muncian  or  aa  a  melodist.  Everything  is  carried  out  with 
« the  utmost  artifice,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  t*  a  mar- 
"  veUons  d^ree  so  as  to  deceive,  and  even  to  satiate  the  most 
«  vi^lant  ear.  The  finest  Brabant  lace  is  coarse  workmanship 
"in  comparison."  This  character  of  'Faust'  applies  to 
every  note  Irom  the  master's  hand.  The  workmanship  is  of 
the  richest  ornament  and  the  most  exquisite  finish,  no  matter 
how  trite  or  how  trivial  the  original  phrase  be.  Let  the  ear 
Uiirst  aa  much  as  it  will  for  a  flight  of  a  fancy,  or  a  moment- 
ary escape  from  all  the  devices  or  desires  of  harmony,  reply 
inevitably  follows  reply,  and  melody  must  be  duly  accom- 
panied ;  the  richest  colours,  the  most  glossy  finish  must  t>e 
employed,  until  the  end  and  the  means  so  entirely  change 
places,  that  character  and  interest  are  lost  sight  of;  and  the 
listener  begins  to  admire  with  effi>rt  the  favourite  phrases  and 
progressions,  reprodnced  with  the  same  carefiil  predilection  in 
the  oriental  story  of '  Jessonda  '—or  to  describe  the  dark  sorce- 
ries of  *  Pietro  von  Albano,'  or  in  the  brighter  and- more  fan- 
tastic iairyscenes  of 'Beauty  and  the  Beast.'  There  is  a  painter 
who  aeems  to  us  to  have  a  singularly  close  analogy  to  Spohr 
as  an  opera-writer.  It  is  Yandenrerf :  there  is  in  both  the 
same  conscientious  finish,  the  same  smoothness  and  harmony 
of  colour,  but  the  same  heaviness  and  want  of  air  and  light 
arising  from  so  immoderate  a  use  of  hand-work  to  conceal 
poverQr  of  &ncy  and  monotony  of  aim.  The  very  qualities,  on  . 
first  acquaintance  so  attractive,  are  in  the  end,  by  constant 
r^>etition,  undervalued ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  reputation  of 
Spohr  has  even  in  his  lifetime  been  subject  to  a  climax  and 
an  anti-climax,  which  rarely  ialls  to  the  lot  of  one  in  many 
essential  respects  so  richly  endowed,  and  m  carefully  culti- 
voL.  xn. — N°.  ZXIII.  R 
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vated.  It  IB  impossible  for  the  andyst  to  single  out  any  ooe 
of  his  operas.  The  finest  duet  will  be  found  in  one,  per- 
haps,  the  Schimes  Madchen,  in  '  Jessonda;'  the  finest  ter- 
zetto, that  for  the  three  female  voices,  in  'Zemira  und  Azor;" 
the  finest  aria,  that  in  '  Faust,*  with  the  Italian  words  Si 
lo  tento ;  the  most  solemn  strain,  in  the  priests'  burial  chant 
in  *  Pietro  von  Alhano.*  In  all  there  are  carefully  wrought 
finales,  in  all  melodies  of  a  languid  grace  and  cloying  sweet- 
ness, and  here  and  there,  as  in  the  choruB  of  Portuguese 
soldiers  in  '  Jessonda/  or  MephUtophelet^  Va  tbramtmdo,  in- 
dications of  a  hold  and  more  manly  spirit.  The  last,  how- 
ever, are  but  episodical,  and  air  and  duet  and  terzetto  and 
chorus  reveal  the  same  progressions,  the  same  instrumental 
hughtenings,  the  same  closes ;  which  in  themselves  are  as 
essentially  undnunatic  as  the  feeblest  and  most  characterless 
of  Bellini's  melodies.  And  though  more  meritorious  than  the 
Italian  music,  they  are  less  manageable;  because  in  executing 
them,  no  singer,  be  his  own  quickening  power  of  conception 
ever  so  buoyant  and  virid,  can  disengage  himself  fi^m  among 
the  instruments  of  which  his  voice  (according  to  Spohr's  cal- 
culation) is  to  form  one;  and  give  the  semblance  of  character 
to  what  is  essentially  insipid,  or  of  novelty  to  triteness,  or  the 
passion  of  life  to  xharacters  little  less  automatic  in  their 
beauty  and  motion  than  the  wire  and  leather  Oljrmpia  of 
Hoffinann's  fantastic  and  fearful  tale — the  '  Sandmann.' 

Judging  from  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  produc- 
tion of  Spohr's  last  work,  the  pause  in  German  opera  may 
be  supposed  complete,  as  lar  even  as  efforts  so  little  calcuUted 
to  animate  others,  or  to  impress  their  own  mark  as  his,  are 
c»ncemed.  Here  then,  again,  the  speculator  may  attempt  &om 
the  past  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  future.  But  his 
speciilations  are  more  likely  to  be  lost  in  cloud-land  than 
when  they  would  deal  with  Italy.  In  these  travelling  days, 
and  in  this  constant  interchange  of  schools  and  systems,  it 
is  possibly  more  difficult  than  formerly  Sor  the  German 
musician  to  hold  fast  the  simple  and  solid  integri^  of  his 
national  charactor.  The  advanced  state  of  musical  art  being 
taken  into  the  account,  and  the  characteristic  allowed  for,  that 
thought  must  have  as  much  share  in  his  labours  as  spon- 
taneous impulse  it  might  possibly  be  predicated,  that  an 
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attempt  to  be  strictly  true  to  bis  coimtiy,  in  his  art,  might 
expose  him  to  the  danger  of  faUing  into  a  harsh  and  con- 
ceited pedantry.  Nor  must  the  drawbacks  be  lost  sight  of,  of 
an  admitted  deficiency  in  executive  Tocalists,  of  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  opera-poets  towards  heaviness  and 
complexity;  hindrances,  by  contrast,  more  strongly  to  be  felt 
than  at  any  former  epoch.  HappSy  for  all  hopers,  however, 
Mendelssohn  remains  to  show  Europe  that  "the  ancient  spirit 
is  not  dead,"  that  the  popularity-conqueror  need  not  be  a 
populari^-seeker ;  that  a  German  composer  in  his  musical 
guise,  need  neither  wear  the  antique  garb  of  Albert  Durer's 
days,  by  vray  of  expressing  truth  and  homeliness,  nor  the 
meteoric  hair  and  the  called-up  frown  of  young  Qermany, 
to  establish  his  claims  to  poeti<^  imagination.  His  sacred 
works,  in  the  first  instance  unbefnended  by  singers,  are  such 
as  the  great  vocalists  of  Europe  may  engage  in  to  their  own 
credit.  To  Mendelssohn  then  the  world  may  look  for  further 
steps  in  the  path  trod  already  by  the  great  men  we  have 
named, — and  may  look,  in  the  certunty  that,  when  taken, 
they  will  be  equally  clear  of  a  servile  want  of  self-respect,  or 
an  insolent  extravagance  of  self-assertion. 

We  are  now  to  glance  at  a  third  operatic  estate;  one 
which,  in  England,  has  hardly  received  its  due  share  of  re- 
spect and  consideration  from  oiu*  murical  thinkers  and  hi- 
storians. With  all  our  boasted  love  of  French  fashions,  it 
would  seem  singular  that  we  have  never  brought  home  the 
French  lyric  drama  ; —  and  sundry  performances  of  '  La 
Vestale'  and  '  Guillaume  Tell'  not  foigotten,— that  the 
only  two  of  its  master-pieces  which  have  ever  become  per- 
manently popular  on  the  English  stage,  the  'Masaniello' 
and  '  Fra  Diavolo '  of  Auber,  have  owed  their  success  to 
other  qualities  as  much  as  their  music.  The  cause  of  this 
coldness  helps  us  to  more  than  one  characteristic  of  modem 
Frrach  opera ; — that  attention  to  ensemble  wbich  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  success,  and  which  none  of  our  theatres  has  ever 
been  in  a  condition  to  g^ve ;  as  well  as  to  its  superior  con- 
struction in  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  which  demands  finished 
actors  as  well  as  careM  singers.  It  is  high  time  that  all  na- 
tional misunderstandings  in  Art  should  wear  out.  Our  neigh- 
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boiirs  no  longer  accept  as  oracles  Yoltaire's  shallow  sneen  at 
Shakspeare.  Why  then,  clinging  tkat  to  the  Hameau-pbobia 
of  our  great-grandfathers,  should  we  refuse  to  do  justice  to 
L'Acad^mie  Royale?  Why  should  we  remun,  musically,  in 
the  condition  of  him  who  bated  the  French  because  they 
were  slaves,  and  wore  wooden  shoes  ? 

Unlike  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Germany  or  beyond  the 
Alps,  where  every  little  town  has  its  own  composer,  besides 
the  two  or  three  capitals,  which  each  contribute  their  shares 
to  the  store  of  new  creations,  the  history  of  French  opera 
confines  itself  within  the  barrih-es  of  Paris ;  the  provincial 
theatres,  nay,  and  also  the  opera  at  Brussels,  shining  with 
light  reflected  from  that  metropolis.  The  reflection  in  the 
d^partement  would  appear  to  be  very  feint,  unless  the  state 
of  affiurs,  as  described  by  M.  Castil  Blaze,  fourteen  years 
ago,  be  essentially  amended ;  for  in  his  work, '  De  l*Op€r8 
en  France,'  the  following  anecdote  gives  the  key  of  his  whole 
chapter  on  the  subject :  "  Some  players,"  says  he,  "  having 
"  represented  'Zaire'  at  the  fair  of  Saint  Laurent,  the  Th^tre 
"  Fnmcais,  jealous  of  its  rights,  sent  a  notice  to  the  manage 
"  of  the  theatre,  expressly  forbidding  him,  for  the  Aitnre,  to 
*'  take  such  a  liberty.  He  contented  himself  with  saying, 
"  '  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  wyvst  to  condemn  me  vAthout  haoing 
"  seen  my  company.  The  billt  announce  '  Zaire '  Jbr  thte  even- 
*'  ing :  come  to  the  performance,  and  if  you  know  the  piece 
"  again,  I  consent  to  play  it  no  more.' "  Taking  this  reply  as 
an  exponent,  with  many  qualifications,  and  allowing  for  the 
march  of  twice  seven  years,  it  must  be  owned  that  very  few 
signs  of  animation,  none  of  independent  volition,  have  reached 
us  from  the  French  provincial  theatres ;  the  recent  perform- 
ances of  new  works  by  MM.  Elwart  and  Bovery  at  Rouen, 
and  M.  Guilloux  at  Bourdeaux,  making  the  scanty  excep- 
tion. 

But  though  the  history  of  French  opera  be  comprised 
within  a  pair  of  theatres— the  Odeon  hardly  making  a  tenj- 
poraiy  episode,  and  the  spectacle  at  Versailles  being  a  private 
court  diversion — the  entire  record  would  nevertheless  be  fuller 
and  far  more  amusing  than  either  the  German  or  Italian 
chronicle.     Downwards,  from  its  early  days  of  Lulli  and  La 
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Boctioisj  we  should  find  Royalty  not  only  patromzing*,  but 
taking  part  in  the  show ;  a  maid  of  honour  singing  the  part 
of  Pomona ;  a  Duke  (the  finnous  Duke  de  Chasa^  making, 
£)r  thirty-six  years,  the  fortune  of  L'Acad^mie  "  by  his 
noUe  and  pathetic  acting,  and  as  good  singing  as  could  be 
had  in  1740;*'  and  a  marquis  (de  Sourdeac)  perfecting  the 
machines  for  the  lyric  spectacles  of  a  theatre,  to  which,  in 
turn,  Comeille  and  MoU^re  and  Voltaire  and  Marmontel 
were  to  furnish  text.  Nor  have  court  protection  and  literary 
empathy  ever  parted  company  from  this  national  amuse- 
ment. The  di^s  of  Trianon  theatricals  are  passed,  it  is  true, 
but  not  the  subvention ;  and  in  place  of  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
expatiating  to  her  less  interesting  daughter  upon  the  ad- 
mirable things  in  Lulli's  '  Atys,'  its  decorations  and  ita 
magnificent  dresses,  and  its  vision  of  Slumber  and  the 
Dreams,  with  an  accompaniment  of  surprising  originahty 
entirely  given  to  the  basses,  and  in  place  of  grave  philoso- 
phers joining  the  Gluck  and  Piccini  quarrel, — we  have  to- 
day a  George  Sand  pouring  forth  her  eloquent  rh^sodies  iu 
praiae  of  a  Meyerbeer.  Another  peculiarity  in  French  opera 
is,  that  firom  the  very  be^nniog,  too,  we  should  find  the 
whole  philosophy  and  anecdotage  of  the  solemn  art  of 
dandog  inextricably  combined  with  its  history.  Indeed, 
the  only  airs  in  the  earhest  national  compositions  which 
would  be  allowed  to  retain  the  name  now,  are  the  airs  de 
ballet,  the  minuet  with  its  gavotte,  the  chaconne,  and  the 
ruder  and  more  characteristic  bourrie.  This  fact  gives  us 
another  characteristic  of  French  music,  which  is  a  predilec- 
tion for  rhythm  as  independent  of  melody :  and  though  in 
the  magnificent  serious  musical  dramas,  which,  in  emulation 

*  In  (he  dij*  of  Gritry,  even,  "  »hen  ■  piece  iva)  admiiled  by  the  fint  gen- 
(kmen  of  the  cbBmlwr,  >nd  hud  been  played  it  court,  il  had  the  right  of  being 
immedialelj  brought  foncard  at  Fariii  without  thii  advanligc,  new  HorLi  irere 
onl;  giien  according  lo  the  dale  of  iheii  riceplion."  That  Ihe  court  judgement 
«■>  by  no  meani  Infallible,  Ihe  author  of  the  charming  ■  Euais  sur  la  Miuique' 
Ukea  occaiiim  to  point  out  when  ipeaking  of  the  lucreci  of  liis  '  Mldaa,'  which, 
haling  bceu  condemned  at  court  (a  rare  oenl  with  one  orCritry'i  pieces),  vaa  so 
■ucccmAiI  on  ill  being  brought  before  the  lesa  ariitocialle  cenion  at  Pnrii,  ai  lo 
give  Vallairean  apportunlljr  of  combining  compliment  iiilh  hitler  aarcaaoi  in  Ihe 
following  quatrain  ; 

"  L>  cour  a  df  nigr£  tea  chanta 

Dont  Porit  a  dit  dea  nierveillet ; 

Grttry,  leg  oreillei  dea  grandi 

Sont  aouvent  dea  grandi  oreillei." 
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of  Gluck'a,  were  successively  produced,  this  feature  be  lew 
■alient  than  in  the  comic  opera,  it  wUl  be  found  always  to 
exist,  and  the  shadow  very  often  to  suffice  in  place  of  the 
■uhstance.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Zelter  wondered  at 
the  "  petty  melodic  forms  "  of  Spontini's  '  Ferdinand  Cortez,' 
and  again,  in  characterizing  the  music  of 'Alddor/  declared 
tiiat  "  the  parts  intended  to  be  melodious  seem  to  me  like 
an  outline-drawing."  Nor  are  these  remarks  applicable  only 
to  their  subject.  If  the  student  look  through  the  five-act 
operas  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
by  M.  Hal^vy,  he  will  be  aware  that  rhythm  is  still  more 
exclusively  drawn  upon,  inasmuch  as,  while  every  movement 
is  thrown  into  the  sharpett  forms  possible,  the  very  airs  for 
the  dancers  do  not  amount  to  tunes  which  the  ear  can  carry 
away.  Nay,  Meyerbeer  himself,  who  stands  a  Colossus  among 
contemporary  pigmies,  owes  a  part  of  his  great  success  as  a 
composer  to  his  power  of  avuling  himself  of  this  artifice 
and  of  giving  threadbare  ideas  an  apparent  oiiginahty,  by 
piquancy  of  sh^ie,  as  well  as  gorgeousness  of  colour  in  their 
clothing. 

It  is  necessary,  on  account  of  its  voluminousness,  to  speak 
of  the  grand  or  serious  opera  of  the  French  discursively  and 
in  the  mass,  without  regard,  as  in  the  other  schools,  to 
the  chronol<^cal  order  of  the  works  produced.  There  is 
lair  reason  for  such  a  mode  of  treatment ;  for  not  only 
is  it  essentially  eclectic  —  a  composition  of  many  styles, 
schools  and  epochs,  it  is  also  a  structure,  almost  endrely 
built  by  foreign  hands.  After  Gluck  came  the  '  CEdipe'  of 
Sacchini ;  and  though  M6hul  took  an  honourable  stand,  and 
is  probably  the  next  national  name  that  will  go  down  to 
posterity  in  its  own  branch  of  art,  after  the  name  of  Rameau, 
yet  the  glories  of  '  Joseph '  and  'AndromMe**  are  al- 
ready eclipsed  by  the  more  permanent  and  imposing  splen- 
dours of  Spontini's  works.    More  recently  still,  tiie  brilliant, 

*  In  marking  the  dittinclion  between  tbt  lerioua  and  Ibe  comic  openi  of  the 
French,  we  mull  not  be  undeialood  aa  draning  Ibe  line  by  the  theaU-ei,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  subjeclB,  and  style  of  ttealment.  For  'Joieph,'  though  It  wm 
produced  at  the  Ofin  Comique,  ia  eaaentialLy  aerioua,  aa  aim  ure  the  '  Romeo  '  of 
Sleibelt,  and  (he  'Medea'  of  Chetubini ;  while  '  Le  Cor.te  Ocy'  and  '  Le 
Philtte,'  which  betong  to  L'AcidJmie,  are  at  leant  ai  light  and  lively  u  Herold'i 
■"  • \'  at  •\»Da-  -    ••  '-'    -'   '  - 


II  Clerca,'  or  'La Domino  Noir'  of  Aubn. 
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riiTtbmical,  melodioua  talent  of  Auber  could  not  bo  flilly 
possess  &e  ground,  but  that  Roseini  was  t«mpted  into  the 
arena  with  the  noblest  and  most  thoughtful  of  his  works, 
the  *  Ouillaume  Tell ;'  and  Meyerbeer  ministered  still  more 
strongly  to  the  new-born  taste  for  romanticism,  by  his  su- 
pernatural legend,  the  '  Robert,'  and  his  chivalric  pctore 
from  French  history, '  Les  Huguenots.'  Nor  in  this  enum&- 
ratioD  of  writers  whose  works  have  contributed  to  the  mu- 
sical glory  of  Paris,  must  Cherubini's  name  be  foi^tten, 
though  his  finest  works  were,  by  a  strange  chance,  produced  at 
the  Op^  Comique,  because  not  containing  the  balleti  which 
the  Grand  Opera  demands  as  an  integral  part  of  its  repre- 
sentations. In  short,  so  preponderant  is  the  number  of 
gifted  foreign  composers  who  have  been  tempted  by  the 
magnificent  means  and  appliances  of  the  Parisian  theatre — ^by 
its  wchestra,  its  chorus,  its  eorpt  de  baUet,  and  the  rigorous 
attention  which  presides  over  the  combination  of  these  into 
an  etuenMe  of  the  most  imposing  aplendour ;  by  the  excel- 
lence aa  dramas  of  Hie  op^v-books  tunuBhed  them ;  by  the 
high  pecuniary  rewards,  and  the  covetable  social  position, 
which  in  Paris  await  the  successful  artist ; — that,  in  review- 
ing the  result  of  their  labours,  some  indecision  ensues  as  to 
the  exact  point  where  the  exotic  plant  merges  in  the  natural- 
ized growth.  It  may  in  part  excuse  the  analyst  from  ente^ 
ing  upon  a  subject  too  wide  and  variously  compounded  to 
be  treated  in  detail  within  any  compassable  limits,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  the  English  have  never  dared  to  appro- 
priate Uandel — though  his  most  characteristic  and  immortal 
works — of  a  class,  too,  which,  if  not  originated,  was  perfected 
by  him, — were  all  of  them  written  in  this  country,  to  English 
text,  and  largely  for  English  singers.  One  or  two  charac- 
teristics, however,  will,  with  Uttle  exception,  be  found  to 
distinguish  the  works,  whether  of  the  Italians  or  Qermans, 
who  have  been  sufficiently  pliant  to  lay  aside  their  nation- 
ali^,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  French  public :  an  elabo- 
ration of  detidl,  a  sharpness  of  chiseling,  a  pungency  given 
to  the  Italian  eanta^le  or  bravura,  the  severity  of  deep 
German  harmony  mitigated  by  certain  acts  and  usagea 
and  coquetries,  as  conventionally  iar  beneath  its  dignity  as 
the  Madame  !  of  Comeille's  queens,  always  seems  to  us 
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beneath  the  plun  and  passionate  utterance  of  natural  tra- 
gedy. This  is  peculiarly  the  case  witli  the  maeter-worics  of 
Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  Those  who  compare  the  '  Guil- 
laume  Tell*  with  the  '  Otello/  for  instance,  in  the  portions 
admitting  of  comparison,  will  detect,  apart  from  the  local 
colour  skilfully  thrown  over  the  former  subject,  a  strange 
and  marked  difference  in  the  melodic,  yet  more  in  the  har- 
monic treatment.  We  need  but  pCHnt  to  the  thorough  distance 
existing  between  Sombres  /brSU,  Matilda's  song,  and  Des- 
demona's  Astiaa,  or  between  the  $tretti  of  the  two  grand 
trios.  Thus,  also,  in  Meyerbeer's  wonderiiil  Consecration 
of  the  Swords  in  '  I^es  Huguenots,'  the  central  movement 
of  which  ahnost  approaches  Handel's  grandeur,  the  last  stu- 
pendous effect  is  but  produced  by  a  ritomel  with  change  of 
accompaniment.  Again,  the  celestial  exultation  of  the  final 
trio  between  the  three  martyrs,  in  the  seme  opera,  is  rather 
owing  to  the  winged  brilliancy  of  effect  ^ven  by  a  mass  of 
harps,  than  to  any  intrinsic  elevation  in  the  phrase  itadfl 
Let  these  two  movements,  in  illustration  of  our  remark,  be 
compared  respectively  with  the  chorus  already  spoken  of  in  the 
second  finale  of  '  Euryanthe,'  and  the  quartett  in  the  second 
act  of '  Fidelio ;'  nor  let  it  be  answered  that  Meyerbeer  is  in- 
capable-of  the  high  thoughts  of  Weber  or  Beethoven  : — the 
difference  of  manner  in  attacking  a  French  and  a  German 
audience,  the  clothing  of  the  idea,  is  the  matter  in  question. 
That  these  characteristics,  however,  viH  remain  constant  to 
the  serious  opera  of  France,  is  difficult  to  imagine,  when  we 
find  a  persevering  and  forcible  and  intellectual  iconodast^ 
like  M.  Berlioz,  endeavouring  to  make  a  revolution  in  its 
temple  by  the  overthrow  of  all  the  seductions  of  rhythm,  of 
ail  the  established  forms  of  question  and  answer,  and  by  pa- 
rodying almost  to  ferocity  the  severities  of  German  harmony 
in  pursuit  of  new  dramatic  effects.  He  may  not  succeed,  it 
is  true,  being,  if  we  divine  rightiy,  not  giited  with  that  ori- 
ginal spirit  of  melody,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  opera- 
composer  as  a  voice  is  to  a  singer; — but  he  is  the  apostle  of  a 
school  increasing  and  gaining  converts.  Should  the  time  of 
its  ascendency  arrive,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  skilful  vocal 
traditions  of  the  Italians,  and  ^e  rich  orchestral  experiences 
of  the  Germans,  which  on  the  one  hand  have  mellowed,  on 
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the  other  given  solidity  to  French  Opera,  will  not  be  swept 
to  chaos  in  a  senseless  determination  to  voric  out  originality 
by  a  blind  and  violent  destruction  of  all  establiehed  things. 

UfA  anticipating,  at  least  for  the  present,  such  a  doleful 
result,  let  all  honour  he  done  to  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris  as 
an  institution  on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  for  which  some 
of  the  master-works  of  Music  have  been  produced,  and  where, 
on  the  national  haai^  of  a  taste  for  pageantry,  and  a  love  for 
rhythm  illustrated  by  the  art  of  motion,  has  been  built  Ger- 
man excellence  of  orchestral  performance  and  thought  in 
orchestral  composition,  and  Italian  melody  and  vocal  cultiva- 
tion, till  the  want  of  neither  will  any  longer  be  dispensed  with 
in  a  new  French  composer  or  artist.  X^et  us  point  it  out  to 
English  operatic  musicians,  actors  and  managers,  as  a  school 
all  will  do  well  to  enter  who  care  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
national  defect  of  slovenliness  in  musical  thought,  personifi- 
cation and  ordinance  of  a  whole.  Having  done  so,  we  shall 
speak  in  somewhat  more  detail  of  that  more  unmixedly  French 
section  of  French  opera,  which  is  as  national  as  the  Palais 
Rt^al  Itself,  or  as  the  grUette  that  trips  down  its  galleries, 
or  as  the  flasks  of  champagne  daily  detonating  therein, — the 
spirit  who'eof  can  brighten  the  slowest  understanding  into 
wit,  and  tbe  gloomiest  temper  into  gaiety — for  half  a  minutel 

N^ected  though  it  be  by  the  Italians  for  its  want  of 
sentiment  in  music,  despised  by  the  German  critics  for  the 
friToUtyofits  romances  and  couplets,  the  Opera  Comiquehas 
a  separate  existence  and  character  and  bouquet^  which  ought 
to  ioterest  all  such  as  would  see,  in  the  art  of  every  country, 
its  manners  and  habits  and  fancies  reflected.  Its  grander 
lival  has  more  or  leas  illustrated  the  changes  of  the  faith  and 
philosc^hy  of  France,  and  in  its  time  has  laid  aside  the  classic 
tragedy  of  the  ancients,  so  dear  to  the  Encyclopedists,  for  the 
picturesque  melodrama  so  eagerly  adopted  by  la  Jeune  France, 
and  for  such  mysteries  as  would  even  seem  to  forebode  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  revival  of  the  antique  miracle-play 
in  days  of  Pantheism,  But  the  Comic  Opera  has  preserved 
its  old  spirit,  and — save  for  an  occasional  inroad  of  such 
brigandism  as  looks  fierce  at  a  bdl  masque,  or  such  history  as 
might  be  told  over  the  costume  figures  on  a  fan,  or  such 
faiiy<work  as  Madame  Danois  might  have  contrived,  guilt- 
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len  of  traditional  knowledge  or  rural  enthuusBm^t  stiB 
holds  the  even  tenor  of  its  genteel  mirtli  and  el^aut  Ime- 
making, — still  gives  us  the  same  credulous  old  men,  and  the 
tame  arch  and  innocent  heroines,  and  the  same  buoyant  and 
scheming  lovers; — the  same  Pantaloon,  Harlequin  and  Co- 
lumbine, in  short,  as  when  Qr^try  took  the  wand  out  <A  Utt 
hands  of  the  Italian  conjurors  who  had  established  thenuelves 
and  their  works  in  Paris,  and  by  judiciously  waving  it  bo  u 
to  set  native  singers  as  well  as  actors  in  motion,  gave  the 
opera  bt^a  a  shape  and  a  speciality  and  an  attractiveneH, 
which  fascinated  not  merely  the  gentle  and  simple  of  France, 
but  those  of  Europe  also,  to  look  and  to  listen. 

The  memoirs  of  this  charming  composer  remain  to  ua  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  contoibutions  to  the  history  of  Ait 
which  literature  possesses.  Apart  from  the  persoDsl  inter- 
est attaching  itself  to  every  story  of  a  life  autobiographicall; 
detailed  with  grace  and  vivacity,  they  are  valuable  even  oq 
the  too  severe  assumption,  that  their  author  merely  ihtmg^ 
he  was  thinking ;  as  revealing  the  changes  and  transfinma- 
tions  which  the  old  romance  and  couplet  passed  throu^  in 
an  eager  and  fertile  mind  ere  it  assumed  a  dramatic  foim. 
Till  Gr^try  came,  the  comic  music  of  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion was  as  much  too  frivolous  as  the  trafi^c  music  was  too 
ponderous  before  Gluck  undertook  its  reform.  The  actor  hid 
been  as  much  too  prominent  on  the  one  hand  as  was  the 
pageant-maker  on  the  other.  Endowed  with  a  genial  Floaish 
musical  organization  (we  may  not  here  digress  to  illustrate 
the  significance  of  this  definition),  which  had  been  cultivated 
and  matured  in  the  land  of  melody,  Grgtiy  likewise  pos- 
sessed clear-sightedness  enough  to  perceive,  that  with  such  a 
language,  such  executive  means,  and  such  a  public  as  Puis 
afforded,  something  in  the  shape  of  opera  was  attainably 
finer  and  more  piquant  in  its  spirit,  and  more  sprightly  in 
its  tone  of  colouiing,  than  had  yet  been  attained.  The  com- 
poser must  be  a  man  of  esprit  as  well  as  of  melody,  especially  so 
long  as  the  vocal  powers  of  his  corps  remained  comparatively 
weak ;  the  women  shrill,  the  men  nasal.  Scope  must  be  ^ven 
to  a  neat  dehvery  of  the  text,  and  phrases  contrived  whidt 
should  enchant  from  lips  less  honeyed  than  those  of  a  Ca& 
rellj  or  a  MingottL    Gretiy's  airs,  then,  we  find  to  be  such  a 
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il^t  aod  agree^le  tissue  of  Dotefl,  as  accompany,  Trithout  dia- 
tntcting,  an  adrenture  recited  or  an  apothegm  illustrated,  the 
sweetest  portian  reserved  for  the  r^ain ;  the  first-mentioned 
form,  indeed,  is  so  consonant  with  the  requisitions  of  national 
taste,  that  the  Darrative  couplet  has  been  employed  to  assist 
the  development  of  the  plot  in  the  grandest  French  operaa, 
— those  by  Meyerbeer.  Qr^try's  concerted  pieces,  again,  are 
remarkable  for  a  simplici^  of  form  and  phrase,  to  which  the 
lesst  ambitious  singers  could  hardly  fail  to  be  equal,  with  so 
mm^  feeling  for  the  situation,  that  the  deficiencieB  of  an 
nngraciouB  voice  might  be  covered  by  clever  action.  Paradox- 
ical as  the  judgment  may  appear,  there  is  an  intellect  in  what 
now  appears  to  lu  Qr&cej'a  shallowness,  which,  under  the  cir- 
comstancea,  no  studied  profundity  could  have  manifested; 
while  the  &iulity  and  freshness  of  bis  melodies  betokens  an 
iffluence  in  the  natural  spring,  and  the  tasteful  delicacy  of  his 
lurmonieB  displays  the  channel  through  which  its  issues  pass, 
te  have  been  diligentiy  cemented  and  polished,  if  not  deeply 
hollowed.  There  is  a  staple  of  character,  in  short,  in  his 
nnuc,  which  baa  caused  its  memmy  to  survive  the  no  less 
pleasing  but  feebler  airs  of  his  contemporaries,  Saleyrac  and 
ndlidor  and  Monsigny,  to  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  Opjirs  Comique  exchanged  their  vows,  or  narrated  to  one 
mother  perils  past  and  hopes  to  come. 

But  Gr^try,  .though  never  to  be  foigotten,  has  been 
doomed  to  submit  to  the  common  lot  of  the  discoverer ; 
nsmely,  that  the  terra  incogmta  he  bad  brought  into  a  state 
of  wder  should  receive  from  his  successor  that  richer  and 
more  thorough  cultivation,  which  younger  energies,  with  new 
and  improved  implements  at  command,  can  efifect.  He  was 
not  to  be  pushed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things  by 
Bmeldieu ;  but  the  latter  was  to  become  more  popular  in  his 
day  than  even  the  autiior  of '  L^Huron,'  or  '  Le  Tableau  Par- 
lant,'  or  'Z^mire  et  Azor'  had  been.  Boieldieu  was  assuredly 
the  Cimarosa  of  France.  More  learned  than  Gr^try  in  com- 
bination, more  liberal  in  his  use  of  the  orchestra, — which 
indeol  was  now  beginning  throughout  Europe  to  assert  its 
daim  importunately  upon  the  dramatist's  notice, — not  more 
affluentiy  gifted  perhaps  with  a  vein  of  melody,  he  was  able 
— tiianki  to  the  unproved  condition  of  the  world  of  French 
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nngers — to  throw  it  out  in  a  more  exubeiaDt  and  continuoni 
stream.  Yielding  to  the  national  predilectim  for  rhythmi- 
cal forms,  nith  a  frankness  and  gaiety  not  ventured  by  hi< 
predecessor,  his  works  are  the  classics  of  French  comic  muuc; 
and  the  good  town  of  Rouen  has  done  well  to  assert  iti 
lights  as  his  birth-place,  by  erecting  a  tribute  of  honour 
to  his  memory.  And  though— or  were  it  not  worthier  to 
say  because  ? — natioDBlity  is  in  bis  works  at  its  acme,  it  is 
remarkable  to  observe,  how  the  Germans^  with  the  echoes  of 
Mosarf  s  song  of  the  swan  in  their  ears — the  grave  German, 
whose  humour  never  d^enerates  into  irivolity,  whose  philo> 
Sophy  is  too  intimately  felt  and  too  deeply  studied  to  auhue 
that  amount  of  wit  and  badinaffe  in  its  discussion  Tdiich  the 
French  were  so  slow  to  dispense  with — seemed  to  close  the 
avenues  to  success  and  favour  of  their  own  comic  open 
writers  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  naturalized  the 
'  Jean  de  Paris,'  and  <  Le  Calif  de  Bagdad,'  and  '  he  Petit 
Chaperon  Rouge'  and  *La  Dame  Blanche'  of  our  com- 
poser. Unpatriotic  it  might  be  thus  to  stifle  and  desin^ 
national  aspiration,  if  we  take  the  querulous  view  of  those 
who  demand  monopoly  as  necessary  to  the  well-being  <£ 
Art,  but  it  was  emelj  not  irrationaL  The  weeping  jMo- 
sopher  himself  unless  organized  like  the  stem  mathematiciaii 
who  denounced  the  art  as  "  proving  nothing,"  could  hanily 
remain  proof  against  Boieldieu's  music — in  its  thoughts  so 
gracefully  symmetrical,  in  its  toilette  bo  elegantly,  yet  not 
meretriciously,  coquetiah.  The  critics  of  our  island,  who  have 
discovered  nothing  more  substantial  than  quadrille-tunes  ia 
French  opera,  would  be  puzzled  to  produce  an  entraia  for  a 
prima  donna  more  courtly  than  the  air  of  La  PrincetK  in 
'Jean  dc  Paris,'  a  finale  more  consummately  wrought  up,  afUr 
its  kind,  than  the  close  to  the  first  act  of  the  same  opera,  or  a 
melody  more  delicately  expressive  than  the  Troubadour  song 
in  the  second  part.  In  Berlin  or  Vienna  it  were  like  telliuf 
over  the  alphabet  to  recapitulate  these  pieces,  and  yet  neither 
metropolis  has  held  its  head  low  among  the  musical  dtiee  (^ 
Europe !  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  nitb  us  to 
satirize  in  Art  what  we  will  not  take  the  pains  to  stutfy.  We 
could  dwell  with  no  less  profit  upon  'La  Dame  Blanche,'  that 
first  musical  homage  paid  to  the  enchanter  of  Abbotsford  ;— 
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though  the  Ei^Ush  Aristarchijhere  accused  of  one-sidedness, 
might  fiod  le^mate  cause  of  complunt  in  the  characteriutic 
bewildermeut  and  indiffereuce  to  all  things  not  French,  which 
permitted  ita  composer,  when  desirous  of  being  exact  as  to 
local  colour,  to  introduce  into  a  Scottish  story  couplets  adapt- 
ed to  an  Irish  air,  '  Robin  Adair.'  But  had  Boicldieu  beea 
more  cosmopolitan  in  his  experiences,  his  music  must  have 
lost  that  exquisitely  national  character  which  distinguiahes 
it  English  grossness  of  taste  has  mined  the  cookery,  Ger- 
man mysticism  (according  to  some)  the  wit  and  philosophy 
of  Fnince.  Let  us  not  quarrel  then  with  Boieldieu,  if  even 
Jockey  and  Jenny  in  the  '  Bush  aboon  Traquair '  and  the 
'White Cockade'  are  so  dressed  up  and  patched  and  rouged 
and  chaustees,  as  to  be  identical  with  the  Rote  and  Cola*  of 
the  old  Feydean ;  let  us  not  whisper,  that  in  Auber's  'Muette 
de  Portici*  we  have  a  picture  of  the  gay,  stirring,  brilliant 
city  of  Naples  with  its  aves  and  barcaroUet,  executed  with 
the  touch  rather  of  Watteau  than  of  Rosa,  and  with  the  pas- 
sions, not  of  Vesuvius,  hut  of  B^raoger's  Paris  pleia  iPor  et 
de  miwire,  speaking  in  the  outbreaks  of  the  whole  lazza- 
roni  crew  of  insurgents ! 

PasBtng  Isouard,  though  tempted  by  delightful  remem- 
brances of  his  'Joconde'  and  *  Cendrillon,' — passing,  too, 
Berton,  with  his  'Reine  de  Golconde,'  the  last  spedmea  of 
the  intense  but  not  displeasing  egotism  of  the  genuine  Paris- 
ian composer,  must  be  introduced, — and  with  it  the  closing 
figure  of  this  gallery  of  musical  sketches.  If  Boieldieu  be  the 
Cimarosa,  Auber  is  the  Rossini  of  France.  Archer,  but  not 
less  glowing  than  his  southern  prototype — wittier,  but  not 
more  substantial,  he  makes  love  in  music  less  passionately, 
perhaps,  but  more  daintily;  he  illustrates  dramatic  situaUons 
as  promptly,  but  more  poignantly.  Let  the  critics  revile 
his  levity  as  they  will, — what  is  it  but  the  crystal  atmo- 
■I^iere  of  Paris,  which  permits  the  dyer's  hues  to  be  brighter 
than  with  us,  and  which  gives  the  artist  a  keener  sight  and 
a  quicker  step  and  a  gayer  voice  ?  Though  his  constitution 
lead  him  to  prefer  subjects  requuing  less  serious  thought 
and  a  I%hter  hand,  he  is  neither  heartless  nor  powerless  if 
great  scenes  and  deep  passions  are  to  be  touched.  Let  us  in- 
stance the  third  act  of  'Gustave/— and  in  *Masaoiello,'  the 
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prayer  at  the  Angelua^  and  the  fiBherman's  song  over  Fenelli 
where  she  lies  asleep.  Let  us  iiiBtaiice  the  treatment  of  the 
convent  scene  in  '  Le  Domino  Noir/  where  the  pasaonate 
exclamations,  drawn  from  the  love-crazed  pursuer  of  his  im- 
known  ladj-Iove  by  the  hymns  and  harpings  of  the  nma, 
among  whom  he  conceives  himself  to  have  for  ever  lost  her, 
produce  an  effect  which  is  nothing  short  of  pathetic,  and  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  story  where  a  gay  and  tantalizing  stram  of 
comic  suspense  is  muntuned  till  the  last  chord.  It  is  true  that 
the  but^ant  and  the  jovial  are  far  the  most  in  accordance  with 
our  author's  genius ;  that  hin /oUelto  seems  ever  to  have  resdj 
some  strain  of  a  remembered  dance  for  his  excitement ;  aod 
that,  after  toying  and  coqueting  with  the  temptation  for  hslf 
an  act,  Auber  rarely  iails  to  throw  reason  and  probabili^ 
overtMard,  and  to  indulge  in  his  animal  spirita  by  yielding 
in  an  open  and  barefaced  manner  to  the  seduction.  Bnt  in 
the  mezzo  (ermine  between  his  heroics  and  his  freaks,  he  will 
be  found  clear,  natural,  playful,  keeping  attention  awake  by 
surprises  which  bear  no  sign  of  being  "  far-fetched  and  desi^ 
bought," — using  with  a  master's  hand  that  most  certain  engine 
of  dramatic  effect  which  lies  in  climax,  and  carrying  out  his 
designs  by  orchestral  means,  which  are  often  capttvstin^ 
rarely  exaggerated.  His  &o(7',  if  not  select,  is  inexhaoftiU^ 
and  in  certain  of  its  excunions  is  wholly  independent  of  aid 
or  prompting ;  his  treatment  of  rhythm  is  eminently  IVench, 
bat  exquisitely  artful:  witness  the  effect  of  the  crass-em- 
phasis  in  the  theme  of  the  duet  which  closes  the  first  act  of 
'Le  Domino  Noir;'  witness  the  delicate  quaintneis  of  the 
pauses  and  suspensions  in  the  Spirits'  mardi  in  the  'Lsc 
des  F^B.'  As  regards  his  over^ires  and  preludes,  he  hat 
the  advantage  of  Rossini  (the  magnificent  overture  to 
'  Quillaume  Tell '  always  excepted),  in  the  superior  variety 
of  form  which  they  possess ;  while  in  his  treatment  of  the 
aira  he  naturalizes  there  is  just  so  much  of  the  leaveMng 
process  adopted,  as  to  bring  them  harmonioitsly  into  the 
structure  of  the  work.  Auber  has  a  style,  in  short,  which 
is  his  own,  belonging  to  his  own  time  and  his  own  countiy; 
an  artiBtic  completeness  and  consistency,  rUiming  no  very 
exalted  merit  to  move  mighty  passions  and  deep  thou^ti, 
but  owning  the  charm  to  gratify  and  amuae  in  no  common 
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manner.  To  deny  him  honour  because  Beethoven  and  Weber 
have  written,  seemB  to  us  nearly  as  sensible  a  proceeding  as 
the  student  would  make,  who,  becauBe  he  had  been  aourished 
on  Cicero,  would  not  away  with  Voltaire. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  Auber,  whose  remembered  airs  and 
graces  come  so  pleasantly  like  a  deiiert  to  graver  and  more 
serious  speculations,  without  remarking,  as  a  characteristic  of 
French  opera,  how  skilMly  he  has  been  seconded  in  his  tasks 
by  the  authors  with  whom  he  has  been  associated.  The  in- 
trinsic dramatic  interest  of  the  French  opera-book  may  be 
gathered  &om  the  fact  of  its  having  fiirnished  successful 
dramas  to  foreign  stages  when  stripped  of^^nly  all  its  music  I 
Not  much,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  said  in'  behalf  of  the  probability 
of  the  intrigues  and  dilemmas  and  adventures  over  which 
his  care  has  been  extended.  But  in  this  matter  the  modem 
world  of  play-goers  is  liberal;  otherwise,  where  were  the 
'Hunchback,'  and  the  'Hunchback's'  competitor  in  popu- 
larity, the  'Lady  of  Lyons'?  For  miuntenance  of  interest, 
for  a  due  and  alternate  employment  of  the  musical  person- 
ages subject  to  musical  forms  (a  difficulty  only  undervalued 
by  thp&e  who  have  never  tried  to  meet  it),  for  a  eprightliaesa 
of  repartee,  which  is  to  true  wit  what  the  finest  crystal  is  to 
the  diamond,  better  models  could  hardly  be  proposed  to  the 
dramatist  who  deigns  to  meditate  opera-books,  than  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Op^ra  Comique  would  furnish.  All  sources  have 
been  ransacked:  now  one  of  Hofimann's  &ntasy  tales;  now 
a  Chinese  tradition  (the  feuilletomttt  of  the  time  were  im- 
pertinent enough  to  say  that  'Le  Cheval  de  Bronze*  was 
pleasanter  to  read  than  to  hear) ;  now  an  English  anecdote 
strangely  transmogrified ;  now  an  episode  from  the  life  of  an 
artist.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  M.  Scribe  and  his  brethren. 
Hie  skill  of  hand  shown  in  these  trifles  is  marvellous ;  and 
perhaps,  to  excuse  our  own  coarseness  and  inefficiency  in 
BO  delicate  a  manufacture,  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  the  Irishman's  excuse  for  his  wooden  leg,  that 
it  "  runs  in  the  blood." 

But  it  is  high  time  to  rise  firom  our  musical  deuert,  since, 
possibly,  the  slight  and  sprightly  nature  of  the  &re  most 
recently  presented  has  tempted  us  into  a  corresponding  &- 
miliarity  of  style  more  free  than  welcome.    To  believe  that. 
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m  the  remarkable  revival  of  a  poetical  and  artistic  spirit 
which  has  pervaded  France  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
Lyric  Drama  will  not  have  its  share  of  benefit,  would  be  a 
morose  and  uncalled-for  despondency ;  but  let  not  Paris  be 
made  too  earnest  and  too  profound  to  enjoy  and  maintain  her 
Op^ra  Comique.  The  times  are  not  such  as  enable  us  to 
dlapense  with  Mirth  and  Fancy,  and  never  do  they  more 
more  pleasantly  in  conjunction  than  when  they  call  upon 
Music  to  ^ve  them  language,  and  a  Frenchwoman— no 
matter  what  be  her  age — to  interpret  them  to  Uie  public. 

We  have  now  done.  It  is  needless,  we  trust,  in  cloung  Has 
very  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch,  to  remind  the  reader,  that  to 
give  an  entire  outline  of  a  subject  so  wide  has  been  imposn- 
ble  in  so  limited  a  space.  If  but  a  few  points  have  been  laid 
down,  which,  when  combined  by  the  thinker,  offer  our  idea 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Italian,  German  and  French 
Opera,  the  proposed  task  is  accomplished.  Thn«  is  hope 
in  every  school  aa  regards  the  fiiture.  The  limited  powers  of 
the  human  voice,  which  must  of  necessity  have  a  principal 
share  in  the  entertainment,  will  restrain  the  wildest  instru- 
mentalist who  wishes  to  impose  the  vast  mechanical  im- 
provements of  the  age  in  extravagant  proportions  upon  the 
dramatist  and  the  singer.  Neither  is  it  to  be  reasonably 
feaicd  that  Sense-in-Song  will  die  Tarpeia's  death,  and  be 
smothered  beneath  the  caparisons  and  trappings  of  Spectacle. 
There  has  been  nothing  since  so  outrageously  magnificent  in 
its  pomps  and  vanities  as  Domenico  Freschi's  'Berenice,* 
produced  at  Padua  in  1680,  with  its  chorus  of  a  hundred 
virgins  and  a  hundred  soldiers,  a  hundred  performers  on 
divers  instruments,  riding  and  walking,  with  lions,  elephants, 
" six  coaches  for  the  procession"  and,  to  crown  the  whole, a 
stupendous  globe  descending  from  the  heaven,  "  on  which 
were  seen  allegorical  figures  of  Fame,  Honour,  Nobility,  Vir- 
tue and  Qloiy."  These  glories  have  long  since  mouldered; 
hut  not  so  the  gentler  sympathies  awakened  by  '  La  Son- 
nambula '  and  '  f^delio'  and  '  Le  Philtre.'  On  these  we 
have  a  reliance  to  keep  Music  from  utterly  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  property-man  and  the  ballet-master,  whether  in 
Italy,  Germany  or  France. 
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1.  Orlando ImiamaratodiBqfardo;  OrlandoFurioBO  tUAriotto: 
with  an  Essay  on  the  Romantic  Narrative  Poetry  of  the 
Hi^ian»,  Memoira  and  Notes,  by  Antonio  Fanizzi. 
London:  Pickering,  18SO-1834.  9  vols.  8ro. 

i.  Matteo  Maria  Boyardo^s  Grafen  von  SeaneUano,  Ver- 
Uebter  Boland.  Zam  erstenmale  verdeutscht  vnd  mit  An- 
merhmgen  versehen  von  J.  D.  Gbiss.  Stuttgart,  1835- 
1839,  4  voIb.  Svo, 

3.  L'Orlando  Ittnamorato,  di  Matteo  Maria  Bt^ardo  (per  euro 

del  Dottor  Adoifo  Wagner).     Lipsia,  1833.  4to. 

4.  Zitr   Gesdnchte  der  itaUemschen  Poesie,   von   Ranks. 

(Oetesen  in  der  Akadetnie  der  WUtenscha/ten  am  5  Nov. 
1835.)     Berlin,  1837-  4to. 

Thb  titles  of  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  set  forth  in  their  chronological  order  of  publication,  and, 
for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  observa- 
tions, we  shall  speak  of  them  in  the  same  order.  It  is  not 
a  little  curious,  that  these  editions,  either  of  the  poems  of 
two  ancient  and  famous  bards,  or  of  observations  on  their 
writings  as  well  as  on  those  of  some  of  their  most  distinguished 
Goimtrjrmen,  should  be  the  production  of  the  German  and 
Engli^  press,  most  of  the  ohservatjons  themselves  written  in 
German  or  in  English ;  the  latter  language  being  preferred 
even  by  the  Italian  editor  and  author  of  the  volumes  men- 
tioned before  the  others.  Iliis  is  as  creditable  to  the  Italian 
scholars  ofGermany  andof  Snglandas  it  is  disgraceful  to  the 
natives,  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  Bojardo,  whom  Ariosto 
avowedly  followed  and  not  seldom  imitated. 

In  the  essay  which  Mr.  Panizzi  has  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  two  Oiiattdos,  he  has  first  of  all  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  this  sort  of  poems,  and  his  theory  is 
briefly  as  follows.  The  earliest  historians  are  poets  who  sing 
the  feats  of  arms,  more  particularly  of  the  warriom  of  heroic 
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or  chtvalrouB  ages ;  and  these  poems  are  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity. 

"  The  BODga  in  honour  of  heroes  being,  in  Act,  the  oatioiMl  umjUs,  tlie 
deKendants  of  those  thna  celebrated  were  uiiioiii  for  the  prewrvation  of 
BQch  recordi.  The  nation  at  large  had  an  equal  interest  in  perpetuatiiig 
the  memory  of  ancient  glories,  as  the  moat  powerful  means  of  exciting  the 
descendants  to  imitate  their  forefathers.  Hence,  in  the  earliest  ages,  ttw 
pnisea  of  heroea  were  made  the  means  of  awakening  noble  emnlatiDn,  and 
were  sung  at  the  moment  of  attacking  an  en^y.  This  preserration,  of  the 
sonp  commemorative  of  audent  wairiors,  was  one  of  the  occnpatioDs  of 
Charlemagne. 

"  From  theae  popular  aongi  tb«  tong  proae  romancea  lutTC  been  derived, 
and  to  the  latter  the  Italian  poeta  were  indebted  for  tha  iDbjecta  of  their 
poems.  The  poetical  romances  of  any  length  and  well-ascertained  anti- 
qoity,  are  but  improvements  on  the  originals  now  loat,  which  most  necea- 
ui'Ay  have  been  brief,  since  the  committing  them  to  writing  would  have 
cost  more  tronUe  and  expense  than  most  men  conld  aSbrd,  and  the  only 
means  whereby  thoy  M>nld  have  been  preaerved  wa*  to  learn  than  by  heait. 
The  fact  of  the  prose  romances  having  been  taken  fiom  old  popular  aonip 
is  10  repeatedly  avowed  even  in  the  books  themselvn,  that  no  doubt  can 
be  reasonably  entettained  on  the  subject  And  even  were  it  not  thus  openly 
admitted,  the  bulky  black-tetter  volumes  afford  sufBcient  internal  evidence 
of  it.  The  rhymes  in  qnesdon  passing  thus  from  month  to  month  were 
•vbject  to  many  alterations,  partly  owing  to  the  ignorance,  and  partly  tD 
the  fancy  of  the  Mtaifreb  who  sang  them  \  not  nnfVeqiMntly  attributing  tlM 
feats  of  one  hero  to  another ;  shortening  or  extending  the  lay,  or  adding 
to  it  lines  from  some  other  ballad  *.  Thus  it  is  that  in  old  romances  we 
are  often  perplexed  by  finding  the  same  hero  the  son  of  different  fathera, 
or  living  tn  two  different  countries,  or  even  in  two  ages  widely  distant.  Oa 
the  «ther  hand,  it  seems  inexplicable  how  writers  contd  so  anblnshingly 
copy  from  each  other  some  of  the  moat  Important  eventa  concerning  their 
respective  heroes.  A  striking  illustration  of  Ihia  remark  may  be  seen  io  lh« 
madness  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Tristram. 

"  The  ancient  songs  being  short,  those  who  turned  them  into  prose,  and 
fbrmed  a  long  book  from  them,  were  obliged  to  make  a  kind  of  patchwork 
of  their  materials,  in  the  best  way  possible,  without  moch  regard  to  the 
sources  from  whence  sueh  materials  were  taken.  Hence  Bubjects  the  moat 
various,  &om  several  small  poems,  were  arranged  side  b;  side,  without  any 
previous  connexion  having  subsisted  between  them.  This  will  account  for 
the  piece-meal  peculiarity  of  the  old  romances  (the  .ilniidtt  excepted).  No 
kind  of  order  is  observed  in  these  compositions ;  and  frequently  the  hero, 
from  whom  the  work  takes  its  name,  is  more  rarely  mentioned  than  many 
others  in  the  book.  Moreover,  the  prose  romances,  written  in  thia  atyla, 
abound  in  sudden  itarta  and  transitions  from  one  snliject  to  another  t  and 

*  Str  W.  Ssatt, '  MinMirii;  of  Ih*  SoMtlib  Boeder,'  vol.  liL  p.  SW. 
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wt  ban  NiMB  to  be  gnMnl  when  the  antiior  deigna  to  appiue  db  of  hia 
mtentioiu  to  diange  the  subject.  We  most  be  content  if  he  does  not  enter 
on  a  topic  altogether  new.  or  recur  to  that  which  he  bo  abruptljr  brolie 
off,  just  wbeo,  after  great  trouble,  we  were  becoming  familiar  with  it. 
Wnting,  aa  these  compilers  professedly  did,  to  reduce  into  prose  the  stories 
mbkh  were  already  recorded  in  Terse,  and  fearlnl  lest  they  might  be  sue- 
pedcd  of  altering;  their  teit.  they  often  referred  to  their  originals,  whether 
Slit  were  requisite  or  not ;  sometimes  even  for  the  porpoie  of  aanctioning 
•ome  altei«tioD  which  they  took  the  liberty  to  introduce.  This  will  explain 
Qw  formula  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  every  other  line :  '  or  dit  le 
cmle,  or  dit  I'hiatoire,  or  dit  le  livre,'  tec.  The  popular  story-tellers  and 
romances  took,  at  a  still  later  period,  their  compositiona  from  these  dis- 
joiated  [»uae  Tolnmes,  and  by  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  forms  ther« 
sdoptcd,  tha  romaueaqna  itanative  poems  gradually  acquired  a  peculiar 
chaiaeter,  and  constituted  a  distinct  species  of  epopee.  Their  unconnected- 
new,  their  frequent  interruptions,  and  their  quotatioiu  from  l^irpin  or 
Alcuin  are  thus  accoonted  Tot."~Et»as,  p.  29,  el  mj. 

WHh  respect  to  tiie  Carloviogian  heroes  celebrated  by  the 
Itslisn  poets,  there  is  direct  evidence  that  lays  existed  cele- 
biating  them.  There  were  soDgs  reipectiiig  Oel,  CouDt  of 
Nantes,  as  also  Charlemagne  himself,  and  Roland,  wbich> 
being  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century,  must  have  been  of  coo8idend>le  antiqui^*.  The 
deeds  of  Charlemagne  were  preferred  to  those  of  Arthur  (of 
whose  exploits,  however,  songs  as  old  as  those  respecting 
Chariemagne  are  recorded  t)  bwause  the  wars  made  by  Char- 
lemagne agunst  the  Saracens  rendered  his  name  venerable  as 
the  champion  of  Christianity,  and  popular  with  those  whom 
he  had  successAilly  led  against  a  ruthless  and  implacable 
enemy;  whilst  his  victories  had  given  him  a  fearful  and  he- 
roic famej.  The  traditions  respecting  Charlemagne,  Of'lando, 
and  Olivieri  possessed  moreover  a  national  interest  in  Italy, 
which  was  not  equally  telt  in  the  traditions  respecting  Arthur^, 
from  which,  however,  many  hints,  episodes,  ornaments,  and 
secondary  stories  are  taken  |].  Another  reason  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Carlovingian  events  and  traditions  was,  that  the 
Italians  were  considered  to  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in 

*E«ny,  pp.  S6,  94,  audits.  t  ^ua^.p.  55. 

t  Eway,  p.  50.     "  FIoTO  elcuna  toIu  udiia  biuimire  II  re  Arttt  pereh^  non 
■TN  acquislad  uiolti  ptcii  ■  Oiltoli  t%n  Criitiam."— Aeali  diFrancia,  llb.i.cap.SS. 
i  Smr,  p.  W.   Tha  S4att  ii  Pmeia,  atcordlDg  to  the  roaunce  of  this  name, 
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ihem,  a  circumBtance  whidi  has  eBCfq>ed  Mr.  PatiizKFs  atten- 
tion. In  the  poem  La  Spagna  (c.  22),  we  read  that  the  city 
of  Pamplona  had  been  in  vain  besieged  by  Charlemagne 
and  bis  heroes,  when  the  Lombards,  led  by  Desiderio,  their 
Idng,  joined  the  beuegers  with  ten  thousand  horsemen  and 
twen^  thousand  carpenters  or  engineers,  who  made  so  many 
engines  of  war,  that  by  their  assistance  a  breach  was  made 
and  the  fortress  stormed  by  the  Italians  alone,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  This  is  probably 
taken  &om  the  first  cruaade,  in  which  it  is  recwded  that 
Jerusalem  was  chiedy  conquered  owing  to  the  engines  of  war 
made  by  the  Italians*.  With  respect  to  the  romancea  con- 
cerning Charlemagne,  Mr.  Panizzi  thinks  there  are  peculiar 
historical  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  lays  relating  to  se- 
veral individuals  were  applied  only  to  one.  These  gronn^ 
are,  Ist,  the  succession  of  French  sovereigns  of  the  name  of 
Charles, who  are  still  irequently  perplexing;  2nd,  their  making 
war  against  infidels  of  various  kinds,  although  at  di£Ferent 
times,  at  the  same  place,  and  against  chiefe  of  the  same  name. 
The  Lombards  did  not  join  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens, 
but  they  did  join  Charles  Martel,  and  assisted  him  in  driving 
the  Saracens  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
chastising  the  faithless  vassals,  who,  like  Lupus  at  Roncesvalle, 
in  the  time  of  Charlemsgne,  had  betrayed  their  religion  and 
their  countiy  to  the  Saracens. 

"  The  name  Binaido,  or  Riimldm,  at  Regbtaldtu,  is  very  commoD  in  the 
earlier  Carlovingian  annftls.  *  *  *  '  A  cooot  af  that  name  a  mentioned 
in  history,  hot  he  lived  later  tliBD  Charlemagne,  having  been  killed  in  843, 
under  Charkt  Ihe  Baid,  But  for  thii  circumstance  his  history  agrees  very 
well  with  what  we  know  of  the  Rinaldo  of  the  romancera.  He  was  a  di- 
stinguished chieflBin  under  the  banner  of  Charles,  was  from  Aqmtania,  bore 
the  title  of  Count  of  Nantesf,  and  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Britons,  in 
which  the  Franks  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  cause  of  tliis  disaster 
was  the  treachery  of  Lamberba,  or  Lattibtrtv,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  name  Lambertus  occnrs  before  this,  b  the  annals  of  Ckarh*  th*  Bald, 
and  of  his  father,  under  whom  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  credit  and  power. 


•  Outlel.  Tyi.  lib.  vili.  ch.  10. 

f  Cloie  la  Ancenli,  to  the  weit  of  Nsnln,  ii  Clainndnt,  and  on  the  eaat,  ■(  the 
tnoulh  of  Ihe  Vilialne,  <*e  And,  La  Roche  Bemurd.  Rinsldo'i  tuaily  nune  n* 
OUIrmaal  (ChisramoDte),  and  Bernnrd  of  ClilnuonI  or  Cleimont  mi  hii  grand- 
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Dotbiag  inferior  to  that  possetwd  by  Oaao,  onder  Charlemagne,  according 
to  the  romanceri. 

"  We  niDtit  bear  in  mind  that  these  ■nrDames  were  given  to  the  princes 
toqneatioa  aftertheir  death,  and  that,  doiing  life,  they  all  were  alike  knomi 
by  Ute  common  name  of  CKark*.  ConAuion  must  ncceasarily  have  arisen 
fiom  the  repebtkin  of  this  name.  Id  two  or  three  centuries,  the  ballads 
in  which  Qk  name  of  Charles  was  meotioned  must  have  been  considered 
St  all  relating  to  one  individual ;  so  that  of  Charla  Martel,  Chirk*  the 
Great,  CharJtt  the  Bald,  Chartt*  the  Fat.  and  CWIn  the  Simple,  one 
single  Charles  being  made,  he  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  most  fa- 
moiu  of  the  name,  i,  e.  Charlemagne.  Hie  eaue  very  probably  occurred 
with  respect  to  RinaUo.  In  this  manner  one  Hercules  was  formed  from 
three  or  four,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  different  heroes  of  the  lame  character*. 

"  Hie  roraancers  tell  us  in  thdr  own  way,  by  the  patriarchal  and  fabu- 
lous age,  which  they  suppose  him  to  have  attained,  that  their  Charlemagne 
is,  ss  it  were,  an  ideal  being,  formed  by  the  union  of  all  his  namesakes, 
within  a  centnry  or  more.  According  to  them  he  is  decr^t  long  before 
the  death  of  Hinaldo  and  Gano,  and  in  his  younger  days  he  had  conquered 
Spain.  Now,  if  Chailemagne  and  Charles  the  Bald  are  supposed  to  have 
been  blended  into  one,  the  origin  of  this  Gctioo  concerning  the  decrepit  age 
of  Charleraagoe  becomes  clear. 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  sovereign  who  to  a  bold  character  united  a  strong 
and  determined  will,  it  was  certainly  Charlemagne ;  and  these  qualities, 
which  are  apparent  in  all  liis  actions,  are  attributed  to  him  by  all  hUto- 

*  We  know,  both  from  biatory  and  romance,  that  more  than  one  Roland,  and 
mote  tban  one  Renaud  were  Dimout.  Tuipia  telli  ui,  thai  beaidei  Roland,  ion  of 
Boa  and  nephew  of  Cbatleniagne,  atiui  Rolandua  full,  de  quo  nobimunciilendum 
ttL  (Dt  Vil.  Car.  M.  et  Rol.  cb.  xii.)  In  history  ire  And  not  only  that  there  tiae 
Mhcr  Rolandi  and  Renands  celebrated  nanion,  but  that  they  trere  cDntempora- 
litti  tkit  they  fought  under  the  lame  banner;  that  Roland  oai  ilain  in  battle, 
ind  Renaud  in  the  attempt  to  arenge  him  ;  that  they  both  fought  bravely,  and  died 
inbillle,  not  against  the  Saraceni,  but  againgt  the  Normani;  not  under  Charle- 
magne, hot  under  Chariei  the  Bald.  Nay,  the  romancers  teil  u«  that  Iheir  Ro- 
liDd  vai  atandsrd-bearerof  Chriitlanity ;  and  one  Roland  ofhittory  wai  Francuci 
Sf^ait  tigniJtT.  (Dadi  dt  S.  Quint,  ap.  Dachetne,  Rer.  Nerm.  Scrip,  p.  77.)  Now 
it  wai  at  this  time,  namely  876,  that  Raioaldus  (whom  Dudo  calii  Reginoidua) 
■ai  loliut  Fraacia  dux.  Hence  he  it  called  Prince  in  the  romancei ;  It  principe 
lOwiida.  {Order.  Fital.  Hill.  Eccl.  ii.  10.)  Rotlandui  ligniter  Rainatdi,  cum  ade 
qu  prsibat  exercitum,  liolenter,  per  ailltum  mire  proliiitaiis  smplum,  super  eot 
brait  el  dcbelbte  eoi  ccepit.  Dad  rero  (1.  e.  the  Mormant)  exurgenles,  Rotlandum 

in  momento  imeremerunt,  et  ejus  sequacei,  RaJnaldut  cieierique  comitea 

terga  rertentes,  fugam  expelivenint  hiUres,  (,lbid.)  Raitistdus,  fugs  dedecutnon 
fisrena,  iCerum,  ciHigTegata  eierdlu  m^ore,  Rollonem  aggrcditur  repenle.  Ci(ju> 
conatu)  ipse  preereDieni,  qnosdam  tuorum  gladiia  oblruncat,  alios,  indecenter  fugi- 
enles,  fugat.  Ipium  aulem  Rainaldum,  ijuidam  piicator  Sequann  Rolloni  allri' 
bntos,  jaculo  Daniflium  mortuum  alemil.  (Ibid.  c.  17.)  If  all  these  diS^nnt  Re- 
aauds  were  insuffident  tor  our  confoaion,  a  RiegnBlt,or  Regnald  (Rinaldo)  it  further 
■watianed  a*  sNomuD  chief  of  that  epoch.  {Tliirrrg,  HUl.  ^tht  Cmtq.  of  Bug. 
iy  ikt  Harm,  ii.) 
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riuu,  Ig  tha  romuiceB,  on  the  contr vy,  be  i^ipean  ft  ftxduh,  beaelwMi 
prince,  eaiil;  impoBed  npoD,  and  who,  senEible  of  hia  own  mnt  of  tua^, 
SDspecti  every  one  who  dares  to  act  manfiilly.  He  anbmits  with  the  greatrat 
boMhMHnie  to  Gano,  who  hai  npcatedly  betrayed  him,  bat  who  Tcgunt  hit 
Atodt  by  cringing  and  flattery.  He  is  not  a  dutard  in  battle,  for  Ae  fime 
of  hia  valour  sounded  too  londly  to  be  deniod,  but  in  bia  bonae  and  aatODg 
hla  family  he  acta  like  a  coward.  Now  thia  cbaractai  ia  remarkably  mD 
suited  to  every  Charlea  who  tncceeded  him.  •      •        •        •       •      • 

"  By  a  strange  combination  of  circtunEtances,  tlwvast  cmpreof  Qiar> 
lemagne  waa  again  united  under  Charlea  the  Bald,  ao  that  the  latter  w 
nominally,  and,  as  rqpurda  extent  of  territory,  one  of  the  greatest  ntoaardti 
that  ever  existed.  But  his  empire  waa,  in  fact,  a.  coLoaaus  with  feet  itf 
clay.  Itiere  mnat  sorely  have  been  tome  refractory  vaasala  under  Chail^ 
magna,  but  he  broaght  them  all  into  autijection,  since  no  revolt  or  oppoa- 
tion,  worthrecording,  waa  offered  to  him.  From  the  moment  of  his  dtath, 
on  the  contrary,  and  till  beyond  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  die  anthtf- 
ity  of  the  sovereign  waa  aet  at  defiance. 

•  •  •  a  •  • 

"  In  such  times  a  Riualdo  from  his  castle  might  de^  the  king  and  phn- 
dertbe  neigtbonrhood ;  bat  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  he  would  ban 
dared  to  do  either  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

"  Many  other  circumstances,  common  to  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and 
of  several  of  hie  successors,  more  particularly  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Itaided 
to  confound  the  distinction  between  various  epochs.  The  Gascons  de- 
feated the  rear  of  Charlemagne'a  army  at  Ronccstallea,  aa  we  have  aeoi ; 
bnt  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  sncceeded  in  making  the 
French  repent  their  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  In  834,  tm  yeais  after 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  Gascons  cat  a  French  anny  to  [uecei,  ana 
in  B79  they  became  entirely  independent  of  Fiance,  having  a  king  of  dtnr 
own,  as  is  represented  in  the  romances.  If  Charlemagne  recrived  embis- 
Nes  from  the  Moslems,  so  also  did  Charles  the  Bald,  who  entertained,  in 
8*7,  ambassadors  ftom  Abderame  of  Cordova,  with  whom  he  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace*.  Finally,  if  under  Charlea  Martel  and  Charlemagns  there 
were  Cbmtian  lords  who  called  the  Moslems  to  their  assiatance,  the  saiiK 
was  done  in  the  time  of  Charlea  the  Bald  ;  William,  Count  of  Catalogne, 
and  Pepin,  King  of  Aqnitania,  having  had  recourse  to  the  Saracens,  and 
introduced  them  into  France, 

"  Historically,  however,  it  appears,  that  Charlemagne,  in  order  to  spsi* 
his  regal  vassals  the  humiliation  of  waiting  on  him  or  following  in  hia  trail, 
dethroned  them  at  once,  and  joined  tbeir  dommions  to  his  empire.  Bat 
in  the  history  of  Charles  the  Bald  we  find  that  he  collected  an  army  from 
all  the  kingdoms  aulgect  to  him,  against  the  Normans  who  bad  taken 

*  The  iead(i  D»i>t  not  forget  tbat  even  the  Saracen  nanm  tended  M  ^'^ 
many  diSbrenl  eras  Ipto  oat.  The  Viceroy  of  Cordova,  defeated  and  kllleOJ 
Charles  Uarul,  was  SDoCber  Abderame.  And  the  Ommiade  Caliph  of  C«rd*K 
whom  Chailemagne  want  to  attack  in  Spain,  was  Uktwise  called  Abdnaafc 
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Aapn.  In  idxe  lomancct,  and  in  the  poemi  of  Bojardo  Ukd  Arioato,  one 
'i  king  of  Little  fiiittuiy,  ia  often  menttoDed.  Nov  in  the  time 
*  tltwe  wu  DO  king  of  Britteny,  bnt  Chmrlw  the  Bald  reeog. 
BiMd,  in  tk«t  diancter,  8aiomu»,  whoM  aiaictance  he  commanded  againit 
fiw  Hanaaam  in  872.  llkua  it  ia  clear,  that  erenU  which  had  not  then 
otcnnvd,  and  mot  who  wen  not  then  in  exiatenee,  wen  referred  to  the 
pcnod  of  Chnriamagne. 

"  Dm  Normana  lud  already  been  plundering  and  ravaging  the  aooth  of 
Eorope,  and  fiance  in  paiticnUr,  for  manf  yeara  before.  In  flic  years 
BGi-a  a  bodyof  theae  maranders  had  encamped  on  tite  Seine,  and  Charles 
tke  Bald  being  unable  to  present  them,  they  plnndered  all  the  nuronndiog 
eoontry,  bnming  the  towns  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants.  They  were 
eonunsoded  by  Oger  U  DoMoit,  who,  in  841,  had  plnndered  and  burnt 
Boaen.  When  they  abandoned  the  banks  of  the  Sdue,  laid  deaolate  by 
their  raTagcs,  they  loaght  Bordeam  for  the  pnrpo«e  of  prosecntiDg  their 
depredationet*  Here  again  we  find  a  hero  who  both  by  name  and  ant- 
name,  according  to  romance  and  to  an  andent  chronicle,  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  and  who  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  CaiioriDgjana, 
iaatend  of  a  celebrated  follower  Of  the  moat  fkmoui  of  that  race. 

"  Idolatry  constitated  the  religion  pnifesudby  thewDiMMOrWorHmt, 
Apunat  Christianity  they  were  as  inveterate  ai  the  Saracens,  bnt  treated 
in  a  friendly  manner  those  Christians  who  embraced  their  worship,  aa 
many  did.  Host  of  die  places  which  the  Saracens  had  attscked  and  plnn- 
dcfcd,  or  with  which  the  Moslem  name  was  connected,  as  having  been  the 
seeoes  of  their  exploits,  were  visited  also  by  the  Normans.  Bordeanx  and 
Toars  were  at  one  time  devastated  by  them.  The  latter  of  these  towns  had 
been  saved  from  the  fhry  of  the  Ssisceos  in  733  by  the  victory  of  Charles 
.  Martd  over  them ;  but  under  Charles  the  Bald  both  places  wen  plandcnd, 
and  due  city  afterwards  bunt  by  the  Normans  in  8S3,  Provence  had  been 
biftsted  by  Normans  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel,  and  was  ravaged  both 
by  SMacens  and  Nornuus  during  eight  yean  <d  the  reign  of  another 
Charles  sovereign  of  that  coantty,  nephew  of  Charlei  the  Bald,  who  died 
In  S63.  Between  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  centuries, 
the  Saracens,  as  welt  aa  the  NonnauB,  together  with  the  Hnngarians,  at- 
tacked the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  different  aides.  It  is  not  therefon 
surprising  that  ancient  romancers  should  have  asserted  Ogr  h  Dimoi*  to 
be  a  Saracen  from  Africa ;  for,  amongst  these  plnnderen,  resembling  each 
«Uwr  in  cruelty,  npacity,  and  hatred  of  the  Christian  religiini,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  Mahomedan  from  the  Pagan. 

"  Iliis  theory,  founded  on  the  state  of  albira  at  the  period  in  question, 
is  supported  by  what  has  been  hitherto  supposed  the  ignorance  of  the  old 

*  There  i*  a  Salomon  mentioned  bj  Oeoflyy  tt  Homnontb  aa  king  of  Uttia  Brl- 
tijD,  lib.  ix.  c  ii.  See  also  Ellis,  Introd.  lo  Spec.  1.  7!  and  73.  Now  a*  Oeonr 
compiled  bii  book  (torn  Armorican  layt,  Salomon  miut  bave  been  a  king  soncain* 
Ibk  whom  Isr>  eiiited. 

aw.  du  froM.  pattii.  |  Iz. 
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romancers  in  continually  confuaading  Mahometans  and  Pagana  togcAer, 
till  at  length  tbey  made  a  god  of  Mahomet,  and  Bupposed  the  Moalenw  to 
be  idolaters.  When  in  the  twelfth  centnry  paganism  had  almoat  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  Saracens  were  the  notion  against  which  all  Christendom 
joined  in  making  war,  the  persons  who  from  the  popular  lays  formed  those 
narrati?ea  now  called  romances,  coald  not  potsibly  have  had  either  the 
means  or  IndlQation  for  diacriminBttng  between  Pagans  and  Mahometans. 
Not  the  means,  because  it  required  more  learning  than  they  possessed ; 
nor  the  inclination,  because  the  descendants  of  the  Normans  were  then 
Christiana,  and  settled  in  Prance,  England  and  Italy :  they  conld  have  no 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events  so  little  hononrable  to  their 
ancestors, 

"  This  will  explain  why,  according  to  the  old  romances,  there  were  Ma- 
hometani  or  Saracens  in  places  where  the  name  of  the  prophet  had  perhaps 
never  been  heard  of;  more  particularly  in  Denmark,  whence  the  Nonnans 
originally  came.  Fmally,  we  here  find  a  pltmsible  reason  for  the  strsnga 
opinion  that  Denmark  was  in  Africa  or  Asia,  and  that  through  that  country 
the  knights  returned  to  the  West,  who  had  been  fighting  gloriooaly  in  the 
East,  against  the  Soldans  of  Persia,  Babylon,  or  Egypt. 

"  It  was  this  confusion  of  Charleses,  and  incoiporation  of  Normans 
with  Saracens,  that  pioducxd  the  most  famous  of  all  romantic  feats,  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Santcens ;  a  feat  which  irill  live  in  the  remembrance 
of  men  as  long  as  the  Italian  language  itself,  in  which  it  is  cetebrated  by 
fiojardo  and  Ariosto.  The  Saracens  certainly  never  approached  Paris  nndor 
Charlemagne,  but  the  Nonnans  repeatedly  plundered  that  city  under  Charles 
the  Bald. 

"  Paris,  bong  strengthened,  was  vainly  beM^;ed  by  the  Nonnans  in  8S6 
and  88S.  Iliis  was  the  first  time  that  the  French  had  made  a  sucoesafnl 
stand  against  their  invaders,  and  on  this  account  the  drcnmstance  was 
considered  highly  important,  and  almost  approaching  to  the  mincoloua* 
Accordingly  it  fonned  the  subject,  not  only  of  popular  lays,  as  we  may 
be  certain,  bnt  of  a  Latin  poem  in  three  parts,  the  two  first  relating  the 
events  of  the  siege,  and  the  third  the  miracles  of  St.  German  wrought  on 
the  occasion.  The  author  of  thb  poem  was  a  monk  named  Abbon,  who 
was  among  the  besieged.  ■  •  •  •  Those  who  are  fond  of  the  romantic 
poems  of  Italy  will  feel  a  great  interest  in  this  document,  because  it  con- 
t^ns  the  archetype  of  T^rpin,  in  the  character,  not  of  an  historian,  bnt  of 
a  gallant  warrior.  The  bishop  of  Paris,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
city,  by  whose  advice  it  was  fortified,  and  who  fought  bravely  in  its  de- 
foice  against  the  Normans,  was  called  Goiufts,  or  GozoUmu.  as  the  poet 
has  it.    He  died  during  the  siege. 

"  The  reader  who  has  attentively  perused  what  has  been  already  said, 
will  probably  coincide  in  the  opinion  i —first,  that  the  romancers  hate  attri- 
buted to  Charlemagne  whatever  they  chose,  belonging  to  the  history  of  all 
the  Charleses  of  the  rac^  from  Charles  Mattel ;  secondly,  that  the  chief 
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heroes  of  romance  are  not  ideal  beinga,  but  Moral  heroes,  formed  of  various 
rtttl  penons  whose  deeds  have  been  combined  and  attributed  to  one  single 
indindual ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Danes  and  Normans  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Saracens." 

The  popular  lays  which  celebrated  the  Carlovingian  heroes, 
and  the  popular  traditions  which  were  mixed  up  with  them, 
ver^  at  a  comparatively  later  period,  embodied  in  long  poema, 
the  style  of  which,  as  well  as  the  commencement  and  conclu- 
sion of  their  cantos,  show^  in  Mr.  Paaizzi's  opinion,  that  they 
were  recited  for  money  either  in  the  hall  of  a  nobleman  or  at 
a  public  place,  where  the  poet  presented  himself  like  an  im~ 
pnmHUore.  M.  Banke  says  much  the  same  thing ;  but  if 
we  agree  in  the  general  position  advanced  l^  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, we  do  not  entirely  concur  with  what  Mr.  Panizzi,  and 
after  him  M.  Ranke,  says,  as  to  Altissimo  having  versified  in 
the  "  minstrel  ftshion"  the  first  book  of  the  prose  romance, 
/  Beah  di  Francia.  Still  less  do  we  think  it  indisputable 
that  Altissimo  recited  his  poem  in  an  open  place  where  his 
friends  erected  seats  for  him  and  his  hearars,  or  that  the 
Spagita  was  written  by  Zanobi  di  Sost^no, — &cta  which  are 
'  BSBOted  by  M.  Ranke,  who  with  rei^ct  to  some  of  them 
has  only  the  merit  of  having  repeated  the  hackneyed  assertions 
of  well-known  writers  whom  he  does  not  mention. 

In  joining  together  the  poems  of  Altissimo  and  the  ^agna, 
Bi  M.  Ranke  does,  we  wish  to  guard  against  being  under- 
rtoodto  imply  that  the  former  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two ; 
Altissimo  hved  in  1514,  and  in  his  poem  he  menUooa  Pal- 
mieri  as  one  dead  long  before,  and  not  as  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, although,  he  says,  there  were  then  persons  still  alive 
who  had  kuovm  him*.  Pahnieri  died  in  1475;  Altissimo 
must  have  spoken  of  him  as  he  did  at  least  after  the  banning 
of  the  century,  end  his  poem  is  therefore  posterior  to  those 
of  Pulci  and  Bojardo,  as  well  as  to  the  Jaffna,  of  which  we 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  an  edition,  dated  14S7,  the  only  one 
known  to  exist.  The  poem  of  Altissimo,  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  1534,  has  a  preface  by  the  printer  NicoUni,  who  says 
that  the  author  died  not  many  years  b^ore.   With  respect  to 

■  "HatteopBlmler,  che  cii  ch'il  vide 


'HatteopBlmler,  che  ci  i  ch' il  vide  viv 
Che  fn  ipeiisl,"  ftc,  di.  zlxti.  d.  10. 
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the  Jaffna  being  writtea  by  Zanobi  di  So8t^;no,  ve  beg  to 
■ay,  that  in  the  edition  before  us  the  stanza  in  which  this 
person's  name  occurs  is  wanting,  and  we  are  moreover  certain 
that  no  Fktrentine  (aa  Zanobi  is  said  to  have  been)  wrote 
that  poem.  It  ia  full  of  Lombardisms :  for  inatance,  to  and 
to,  not  only  for  tuo  and  tuo,  but  for  all  its  genden  and  num- 
bers ;  cuffHtt  for  coffnaio,  omen  for  womtiu,  me  for  mie,  domtm 
for  due  mam,  teuffia  for  cuffia,  prel  for  perlo,  romajpure  for 
rmanere,  amatito  for  impazzito,  and  a  thousand  othen,  be. 
sides  mere  alterations  of  pronundation,  as  tmare,  botia,  bnt- 
eare,  zallo,  coeaa,  ai^otsa,  &c.,  &c.  Never  once  by  chance 
does  a  Florentinism  occur ;  and  as  we  find,  c.  zxiii.  at  31, 

"  Vorrft  che  nppi  sotto  la  mia  insegna," 

we  may  be  led  to  suspect  that  the  author  was  a  Bcdognesfl, 
as  nppi,  for  tii  or  tia,  is  peculiar  to  that  province. 

Altissimo  says  himself  that  he  has  sung  his  poem  im- 
promptu ;  and  80  has  been  repeated  by  every  one  else.  We 
admit  he  was  an  improvisatorti^  but  we  say  that  the  poean 
which  we  read  was  carefully  written,  not  sung  only,  by 
him.  In  the  25th  canto  he  describes  a  sea-storm ;  and  he 
favours  us  with  a  similar  description  in  tiie  60th  canto.  There 
are  not  less  than  eight  stanzas,  verbtUim  and  Uteraiwi,  the 
same  in  the  two  descriptions,  besides  two  more  with  only  a 
fow  verbal  differences.  It  is,  in  &ct,  absurd  to  bdieve  that 
a  poem  is  impromptu  when  the  poet  knows  several  days  be- 
fore what  is  to  be  the  subject  of  his  verses.  In  a  small  vo- 
lume^ printed  at  Venice  about  1520,  during  his  lifetime,  and 
(it  is  said)  against  his  will,  are  collected  a  few  poems  (^  Altift- 
simo,  sung,  the  editor  says,  impromptu  when  he  was  scarcely 
sixteen  years  old,  and  afterwards  rejected  by  him  as  unworthy 
of  life.  The  first  six  hnes  out  of  the  I2th  of  thirty-nine 
stanzas  in  this  volume  are  repeated  in  the  16th  stanza,  c,  65, 
of  the  Tleoli. 

Giunta  dedicated  one  of  his  editions  to  Altissimo  in  1514. 
From  thia  and  several  other  circumstances,  Q,uadrio  aigued 
that  this  poet  was  not  so  poor  aa  he  professed  to  be  in  bis 
poem,  in  which,  however,  he  speaks  as  often  of  the  glory  as 
he  does  of  the  pay  bestowed  on  him  by  his  audience,  so  that 
he  seems  to  be  impdled  by  other  than  merely  mercenary  mo- 
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tires.  He  moreover  repeatedly  says,  that  his  audience  met 
is  San  Mortma,  We  should  like  to  kaow  what  authority 
M.  Raulce  has  for  sayiog  that "  this  was  an  opea  space  where 
his  friends  erected  seats,  etc."  San  Martino  gave  his  name 
to  a  corporation  who  possessed  a  church  and  a  locaie  annexed 
to  it  where  they  met  to  receive  donations,  which  were  after- 
wards dittribated  by  them  to  the  poor*.  Whether  Altisaimo 
wsB  one  of  the  Buumomim  of  San  Martino,  or  was  allowed 
the  use  of  the  locale,  or  sang  to  collect  donations  for  the  po4ff, 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  this  was  not  "  an 
opm  space,"  etc.,  as  M.  Ranke  aaserta  with  so  much  confi* 
deuce,  without  apparently  having  read  the  poem  with  the  care 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  critic.  The  histwy  of  these 
ancient  poems  is  encompassed  1^  so  many  contradictiona  and 
perplexitdes,  that  nothing  can  be  asserted  with  confidence 
other  as  to  the  authors  or  as  to  the  precise  period  at  which 
they  were  written,  particularly  if  the  works  themselves  and 
their  sereral  editions  are  not  careiully  examined.  We  have 
no  other  proof  than  the  assertion  of  a  Venetian  publisher — ^who 
edited  the  Jteali  of  Altisaimo,  "  not  for  lucre's  sake,"  (oh  no ! 
Heaven  fittbid  1)  "  but  from  mere  love  for  the  gentle  reader," 
to  whom  he  promises  a  further  supply  of  the  same  sort  of 
poems  by  the  same  author,  if  what  is  then  published  prove 
acceptaUe, — that  the  poem  is  Altissimo's.  How  is  it  that  his 
contemporaries  do  not  speak  f^  tbe  wonderful  peribrmance  of 
an  extemporaneous  poem  in  ninety-eight  cantos  i  How  is  it 
that  years  after  the  death  of  the  author  the  manuscript  of  the 
poem  finds  its  way  to  Venice,  and  is  there  published,  and  not 
at  florence  during  Altissimo's  life  ? 

Let  no  one  be  misled  by  names.  The  earliest  edition  of 
the  SpajTTta  has  not  the  name  of  Zanobi,  as  we  have  observed ; 
onder  the  tiUe  of  Itmamoramento  di  ittnoitfo  tiiere  are  two 
anonymous  poems,  totally  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  a 
third  with  the  name  of  Itino,  a  Florentine  poet,  is  not  known 
whether  totally  different  from  both,  or  resembling  one  of  them, 
l^e  TVtMtottda  and  the  AUobello,  the  oldest  editions  of  which 
are  anonymous,  are  gratuitously  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Francesco  Tromba,  in  editions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

*  Uchk  CMcM  fionntlDc,  tom.i.  p*ge  SOT. 
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teenth  centuries ;  to  this  Tromba  is  attrlbnted  the  first  book 
otlUnaldo  Furioto  in  the  editions  of  1530  and  of  the  folloir- 
ing  years,  although,  in  an  edition  of  1525  or  1526,  that  game 
work  is  unhesitatingly  said  to  be  by  Marco  CavaOo.  The 
poem  of  Fiaravante,  published  in  1506,  affords  internal  evi- 
deuce  of  not  being  written  by  Altiseimo,  to  whom,  however, 
it  has  been  attributed,  on  the  plausible  ground  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  Reali,  a  poem  on  FUn-avante  is  pronused  by  die 
author ;  on  Buoro  d'  Antona  there  are  two  disUnct  poems, 
although  both  under  the  same  name*.  To  judge  of  the  age 
and  authorship  of  these  compositions  by  the  style  is  very  dif- 
ficult and  unsatisfactory;  not  only  because  the  data  ate  ex- 
tremely insecure,  but  because  their  application  depends  on 
circumstances  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appredate.  It 
is  incredible  what  alterations,  generally  for  the  worae,  these 
poems  have  undergone  in  reprinting.  Their  popularity  en- 
suring a  sale  among  the  common  people,  the  publishers  issued 
editions  not  only  full  of  spurious  readings  and  mutilationB, 
but  of  which  the  press  was  never  corrected  in  the  least.  The 
common  editions  of  the  Spaffna,  and  the  one  of  1487^  before 
mentioned,  present  extraordinary  differences ;  but  the  scarcity 
of  the  old  and  best  editions  is  extreme,  and  the  price  at  which 
they  seU,  enormous.  There  is,  moreover,  the  danger  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  from  passages  which  have  been  either  inter- 
polated or  unblushingly  transcribed  firom  poems  of  a  totally 
different  age.  Of  this  we  shall  produce  a  remarkable  instance. 
There  is  an  anonymous  poem  in  ottava-rima,  in  twen^  can- 
tos, printed  by  I^sini  and  Bindoni  at  Venice,  1534,  entitled 
Guerre  horrende  di  Italia;  it  is  a  chronicle  of  what  happened 
between  the  belligerent  powers  in  the  Peninsula,  from  the 
French  invasion  in  1494  to  the  destruction  of  the  republic 
of  Florence,  1530.  In  describing  the  femous  battle  of  Ra- 
venna (canto  X.),  the  impudent  writer  takes  two  stanzas  from 
the  Orlando  Itmamorato  (II.  xv.  2  and  3),  and  with  a  very 
few  verbal  and  insignificant  alteraUons,  he  boldly  introduces 
them  in  his  narrative.  Now  if  this  liberty  was  taken  at  so 
late  a  period,  and  with  an  author  so  well  known  as  Bojardo, 
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the  reader  may  infer  how  much  more  imceremoniouBly  writers 
would  act  at  an  earlier  period,  and  with  respect  to  obscure 
or  less  known  authors. 

The  general  theory,  that  the  early  romuitic  poems  of  the 
Italians  were  composed  by  poets  who  sung  them  to  an  audi- 
eoce,  in  the  minstrel  fashion,  is  nevertheless  true  in  the  main. 
What  we  contend  is,  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  these 
poems  were  bond  fide  impromptu ;  that  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  we  have  them  not  as  they  were  actually  recited ; 
and  that  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  their  cantos,  their 
b^ing  and  pleading  the  poverty  of  their  authors,  their  ad- 
dressing ^emselves  to  an  audience,  are  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  origin  and  general  construction  peculiar  to  these 
poems,  but  not  conclusive  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  a  certain  poem  was  composed,  or  its  author 
lived.  Pulci  and  Bojardo  address  their  bearers  as  much  as 
any  others;  but,  in  point  of  ftct,  it  is  not  proved  that  they 
recited  their  poems ;  and  if  they  did  so,  we  may  be  certain 
that  th^  rioted  what  they  had  written  and  careftilly  revised. 
If  what  B.  Tasso,  quoted  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  says  of  Pulci,  that 
he  recited  his  poem  at  the  table  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  be 
true,  it  is  not  less  true  that  he  wrote  and  corrected  what  he 
rented.  In  the  Pre&ce  to  the  Venice  edition  of  1546,  quoted 
by  the  Crusca,  the  printer  says  that  bis  edition  is  taken 
from  the  original,  which  was  given  to  him  by  a  nephew  of 
the  poet.  We  shall  presently  have  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  what  Mr.  Panizzi  and  M.  Ranke  say  of  this  extra- 
ordbaiy  poem.  Of  the  others,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  the  former  in  his  '  Essay,'  we  can  only  allude  to  the  Teeeide 
and  the  Mambriano.  The  latter  is  a  poem  scarcely  known, 
although  much  prfused  by  Zeno,  and  Mr.  Panizzi  is  the  only 
one  who,  as  f^  as  we  know,  has  given  an  analysis  of  it. 
That  the  Reali  and  the  Spagna,  and  similar  poems,  should 
have  been  recorded  by  many  writers,  and  the  Mambriano 
foi^tten,  seems  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  habent  ana 
fata  libelU. 

In  the  lives  of  Bojardo  and  Arioato,  which  Mr.  Panizzi  has 
prefixed  to  their  poems,  he  has  endeavoured  to  trace  what 
higtorical  foundation  there  is  for  the  two  poems  and  their 
heroes,  more  particularly  Ruggero,  and  to  show  how  great  is 
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the  merit  of  Bojardo  in  baving  adapted  the  softening  and 
alluring  txaditions  of  love  and  courtesy,  -which  embelli^  the 
romantic  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  the  ladies  and  knights 
of  his  court,  to  the  epic  and  imposing  deeds  which  give 
to  the  traditiont  of  Charlemagne  so  great  and  general  an 
interest.  He  has,  moreover,  pointed  out,  in  his  notes  more 
particularly,  the  many  stories  and  incidents  ihat  both  poeta 
have  inserted  in  their  works  from  the  old  romances  of  the 
'Bound  Table,'  and  contends  that  the  general  opinion  that 
the  poem  of  Aiiosto  is  a  capricious  re-union  of  stories,  ci^pri- 
cioiuly  interrupted,  and  as  capriciously  continued  without 
connexion,  reason  or  end -but  the  poefs  whim,  is  entirely 
unfounded.  Mr.  Panizzi  says  that  the  poem  of  Ariosto  has 
for  its  principal  subject  the  love  of  Ru^ero  and  Bradamante, 
and  that  every  event  is  strictly  connected  with  that  subject, 
which  proceeds  in  the  most  regular  manner  throughout  the 
poem,  with  the  most  consummate  skill  and  art  on  the  part  of 
its  author.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  studies 
must  have  recourse  to  the  work  itself  to  judge  of  what  we 
can  but  mention.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  historj 
which  bears  so  strongly  on  a  celebrated  personage  of  tl^ 
Carloviogian  romances,  that  we  cannot  reaiat  saying  a  tiaw 
words  on  it.  Gano  the  traitor,  as  we  know,  contrived  to 
decoy  the  Christians  to  Roncesvalle,  where  ihey  were  trea- 
cherously slain ;  his  treason  being  discovered,  Gano  was  put 
to  death.  Mr.  Panizzi  suspected  tjiat  the  original  of  thia 
worthy  was  one  Lupus,  a  vassal  of  Charlemagne,  who  was 
said  to  have  joined  the  enemy,  and  that  his  name  was  ao 
changed  because  his  treachery  was  confounded  with  that  of 
Wenilo  or  Guenilo,  an  archbishop  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  whose  name  was  Italianized  into  Ganelone,  as  Queonea 
was  into  Gano.  An  authentic  proof  that  Gano  or  Ganelone 
is  Lupus,  occurs  in  a  charter  of  this  Charles,  where  the 
treachery  of  Lupus  is  related,  and  his  execution  recraded*. 

Although  the  Grltatdo  Imutmorato  was  well  known  by 
name,  the  work  itself,  as  left  by  its  author,  Bojardo,  was 
known  to  very  few  persons,  the  ori^^nal  editions  being  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  so  carelessly  printed  as  to  require  more 

*EHir,p.llS.    LlftofB4aido,p.ie4.    NotN  to  Ariom,  O.  si*,  it.  «L 
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patieBca  and  more  knowledge  of  the  language  than  leaders 
generally  posseae,  to  peruse  and  understand  tlie  poem ;  whilst 
the  R\faeimenUo  of  Bemi  was  in  everybody's  hands,  and 
easily  read.  Mr.  I^nizzi  undertook  to  give  a  readable  edi- 
tion of  the  original  poem>  which  had  not  been  printed  for 
neatly  300  yeara.  Of  the  diflSculties  and  necessi^  of  such 
an  undertaking,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed 
hie  task,  M.  Gries,  the  translator  of  the  poem,  apealu  as 
foQowa : — 

"  ft  would  be  a  poor  service  to  present  ItaLui  acholan  with  a  mere 
reprint  of  an  old  edition.  Paniui  complains  of  the  bad  and  erroneous 
ntdingt  of  tbe  editioua  of  which  he  haa  made  lue ;  and  he  has  ftill  right 
to  do  ao,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  editiona  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
Geimaaf .  lliey  are  all  printed  with  the  greateat  negligence.  Ml  of  abbrt- 
TiatioDB  often  difficult  U>  make  out,  and  wholly  deficient  in  orthographical 
HgDS,  accents  and  apoatrophea.  Now  if  Paoizzi  saya  that  he  has  given 
the  first  readable  and  conect  edition  of  the  Orlando  ^Imuimorato),  be  is 
doronghly  justified  in  ao  saying;  unfortunately,  he  b  not  alwaya  and  ia 
every  place  peraevering  and  faithful  to  the  ralea  of  which  we  ipoke  aboTS 
[that  is,  the  rules  which  Mr.  Panizzi  himself  laid  down  as  editor],  aa  he 
himself  is  at  the  end  forced  to  confess"." 

Had  Mr.  Panizzi  been  "always  and  in  every  place"  cor- 
rect, he  would  have  succeeded  in  his  task  to  perfection,  which 
we  cannot  expect  of  a  mortal.  What  Mr.  Panizzi  says  at  the 
end  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these  volumes  are  immaculate.  Thoaa 
who  know  the  difficulties  of  republishing  a  work  of  this  kind  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  from  such  editions,  will  readily  make  allowances,  ft  may 
be  Uiat,  by  collating  other  editions  with  this,  an  improved  one  may  hereafter 
be  produced;  hot  it  maat  be  admitted  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  die  Orw 
laad»i>aaaM>pa(o,byBojardo,baabeenpnbliahedina1(^blefbrm,  and  widi 
many  thousand  errors  of  the  press  leas  than  in  any  other  previous  edition." 

Mr.  Fanizzi's  edition,  to  be  &irly  valued,  ought  to  be  judged 
l^  taking  into  consideration  not  alone  the  errors  which  may 
have  escaped  him,  but  those  he  has  corrected.  Those  who 
undertake  to  discover  these  errors  ought  moreover  to  be  ex- 
tremely carefhl  before  pronouncing  a  judgment  which  may 
prove  wrong. 

The  name  of  Gries  is  too  well  known  even  in  this  country 
to  need  our  praises.     He  stands  avowedly  at  the  head  of  the 

*  Pn&ce,  p.  szv. 
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Italian  scholats  in  Germany,  and  ia  the  author  of  the  moat 
esteemed  translations  of  Tasso,  Arioato  and  Fortiguem, 
besides  Bojardo.  Xo  one  can,  therefore,  claim  to  be  a  mwe 
competent  judge  o(  an  edition  of  an  Italian  port  than  he  ii. 
Yet  even  he,  in  his  eagerness  to  point  out  one  of  the  places 
in  which  Mr.  Panizzi  has  failed  in  his  editorial  duties,  has 
committed  a  most  ludicrous  mistake.  In  the  17th  canto  of 
the  firat  book,  st.  65,  Qries  found 

"  Ed  a  la  rocca  lo  (ard  filare," 
on  which  he  puts  the  following  learned  observation : — 

"  So  have  also  St.  (an  old  edition  of  Bojardo  in  Statgudt)  ana  P.  (tbtt 
is,  Paniui)  ;  bat  Dom.  (DomeDichi)  baa  '  E  ata  etmoeelaa  la  fori  fUrt,' 
which  ronst  certainij  be  the  correct  reading,  nmee  there  ia  no  prcTioui 
mention  in  the  story  of  any  cutle  to  which  Morfisa  eonld  withdraw." 

Now  rocea  is  not  rdcca,  a  castle,  but  a  distq^  or  eonocckia, 
Qerm.  rocken,  allied  to  rock,  petticoat;  and  the  substitution 
of  Domenichi  is  totally  uncalled  for.  The  same  word  occurs 
in  Bojardo,  II.  17)  29,  where  the  poet  whimsically  supposes 
.the  cieat  of  Agramante  to  be 

"Tre  Aui  da  filue  e  una  gran  rocca." 
The  word  being  a  rhyme  could  not  be  easily  changed,  and 
was  adopted  even  by  Bemi.  Gries,  however,  translates 
"  Drei  Spindeln  uad  ein  Felt,"  and  makes  a  diataff  a  rock, 
after  previously  having  made  it  a  cattle.  This  is  one  of  the 
places  where  he  has  failed  in  his  duty  as  a  translator;  and 
yet  his  translations  are  not  to  be  held  in  contempt. 

Although  M.  Gries  has  on  the  whole  acknowledged  the 
many  obhgatJons  he  owes  to  the  text  of  Mr.  Fanizzi's  edition, 
we  tiiink  he  ought  not  to  have  occasionally  translated  that 
gentleman's  notes,  forgetting  to  mention  the  original.  Here 
are  a  few  specimens  of  the  process,  which  will  illustrate  our 
meaning. 

GRIES.  PANIZZI. 

"DSmogorgon.  Dieaer  Airchtbsre  "  Tlti*  Demogorgont  is  a  kind  of 
Beherrscber  der  Gcister  and  Feen  power  very  little  known,  and  nevu 
kommt  scbon  bei  den  Alten  ala  eine  mentioned  bjr  Italian  poets  before 
geheimniMvolte  Gottbeit  vor.  Lu-  Bojardo.  It  ia  well  ascertuned  that 
caans  nnd  Slatius  erwahnen  aeiner,  the  ancients  admitted  an  nnknawo 
doch  ohne  ihn  zn  nenueD,deDn  aeinea  god  or  power,  superior  to  all  others, 
Namen  auszusprechen  war  nicht  er-    the  name  gf  which  it  was  not  lawful 
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laubt.  Laetantiiis  PUddus  (oder  to  proDouuce,  any  more  than  the 
Li]EBtiiu)>chrint  in  setDem  Commeii-  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  ThiBanknonn 
tu  lar  Thebwde  des  Statins  (IV.  deity,  iccordiDg  to  Placidus  Lactati- 
iU.)  iho  xoent  genumt  zu  haben;  tiuB,  the  granunariaD,  naa  Demo- 
Didt  Ipoela)  Deum  Dmmogargona  gorgtm.  Tiresiaa  the  enchanter,  ob- 
muoM,  aymi  aoaew  tctre  no*  Iktt.  Mrving  that  the  epiiits  he  coujnred 
BKOudo  in  seioem  lat.  Werke,  Dt  did  Dot  obey  hie  aumnioiu,  is  mede 
Gmttl«pa  Deortm  atellt  ihn  dar  to  say  by  Stadni,  Tiieb.  IV.  514, 
lb  eio  geheinmiaavoUeg  Wesen,  den  '  Sdmiu  enim,'  Sec.  [Here  the  lines 
Vit^  aller  Gutter,  voa  welchem  alle  are  quoted.]  Lactantiiu  observe*, 
Knge  entspmngen,  daa  ftlier  selt>st  'Dicit  Deum  DKmogorgona  sunii. 
luinea  Ureprang  hatte.   Als  seine    mum  cujns  nomen  scire  non  licet 

Kinder  werden  besondera  genoant :     '  Boccaccio,   Ge»tal.  Dror.  I., 

Erii,  Pan,  die  Paracn,  Erebna  a.  a.  has  a  chapter  on  this  power.  Ac- 
n.  Ans  der  BesclureitiUDg  des  Lucan  cording  to  his  nutions,  Demogorgon 
(Plun.  Vt.  744,  leq.)  seheiut  Boj.  was  dwelling  within  the  earth,  was 
anige  Ziige  entiehnt  u.  teincn  Zwe-  self- existent,  and  waa  Uie  father  of 
dua  angeposat  zu  haben.  Er  1st  all  things  j  Discord,  Pan,  Clotbo, 
^igeos  Ton  den  ital.  Dichtem  Lachesia,  Atropua,  Polaa  or  Heaven, 
der  ente,  der  des  Diimogorgon  er<  Phiton,  Earth,  and  Erebus  were  his 
iribnt."  children.     That  thia  awfal  deity  was 

used  to  punish  aupematural  agents 
of  an  inferior  order,  may  be  collect- 
ed from  the  following  lines  of  LQ(»n 
Piari.  n.  744,  fee.  •  •  •  •  We 
think  that  Bojardo  drew  his  infor- 
matioQ  from  Boccaccio,  applying  it 
very  skilfully  to  hia  purpoae,  and  to 
the  kind  of  machinery  which  he,  be- 
fore any  other  Italian  poet,  intro- 
duced into  his  great  work.  NoUa  to 
0.  /.  Bookll.  C.iiii.  at.  39." 

Here  is  another  speciinen : — 

OKIES.  PANIZZI. 

"DieserVorwDtfmQBSteRiaalden  "Thiswaa  an  imputation  deeply 

aor*  lieTste  kraoken.      Qinamo  tod  calculated  to  woand  Rinaldo'a  feel- 

Bayorme,  ans   dem  Hauae  Maynz,  iuga,  since  Ginamo  had  once  boasted 

riibnte  aich  einea  vertrauten  Urn-  of  having  had  a  criminal  intercourse 

gugea  mit  Beatrii,  Haimona  Ge-  with  Beatrice,  Rinaldo's  mother  and 

nuhlinn  uad  R.'s  Mutter.  Sobald  R.  Amon's  wife.      When  Rinaldo  was 

vduhaft    ward,    kftmplle   er  mit  of  age  he  fought  Ginamo,  mortally 

Gtosfflo,    verwundete   ihn   tiidtlich  wounded  him,  and  obliged  him  to 

■mdiiathigte  ihn  zu  demGest^dniss,  confess  that  he  had  wantonly  calum- 

ft  habe  Beatrix  aus  Prahlerei  ver-  niated  Beatrice.    The  story  is  re- 

Unmdet.     So  eraabit  R.  selbst  in  lated  by  Rinaldo  himself,   ia  the 
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Torq.  Tbsso'b  Jugendgedichte.— /I  poem  of  which  he  it  the  totgact, 
RimMo,  C.  IX.  «L  34."  written  by  T.  Tmw,  C.  IX.  8t.  M, 

et  leq.—Noltt  to  0.  I..  Book  I. 
C.  XXVI,  St.  61." 

We  might  easily  add  to  these  specimens,  but  we  deem  the 
above  quite  conclusive. 

M.  Griea  Is  as  inclined  to  express  his  satiB&ction  with 
Mr,  Panizzi's  edition,  as  he  is  to  conceal  hia  dissatiafaclioD 
at  the  edition  of  Bojardo  by  his  countryman  Wagner ;  but 
he  lets  out  at  times  his  opinion  in  spite  of  his  disinclioation. 
How  M.  Wagner  undertook  the  task  of  editing  a  poem  m 
difficult  to  edit,  even  for  an  Italian,  cannot  be  easily  Kqilaia- 
ed.  This  gentleman  knew  as  much  of  Italian  as  a  foreigner 
can  i  be  was  a  man  of  taste  and  education,  and  very  indnttn- 
oua  beyond  doubt ;  yet  he  was  not  qualiJSed  for  this  under- 
taking, and  his  edition  has  found  very  severe  critics  twtb 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  M.  Wagner's  Italian  pre&ce 
to  Bojardo's  poem  is  dated  January  1830,  although  the 
date  in  the  title-page  is  1833;  which  is  the  year,  in  &ct, 
when  tfie  volume  was  published.  M.  Gries  drily  observes, 
that  it  is  a  pity  that  the  book  should  not  have  appeared  in 
1830,  for  then  the  German  press  would  have  had  the  glory 
of  first  reproducing  the  Iwuimorato  after  300  years ;  whilst, 
as  it  is,  Mr.  Panizzi's  edition  preceded  that  of  M.  Wagner. 
The  preface  in  question  shows  of  itself  that  M.  Wagner 
ought  not  to  have  undertaken  an  edition  of  Bojardo's  poem. 
He  ventures  to  say  that  this  poem  was  "  posposto  a'  li&ci- 
menti  de*  Folenghi,  Dolci,"  which  he  afterwards  says  "  mi 
sono  ignoti."  An  editor  of  Bojardo  ought  not  to  speak  in 
these  words  of  two  rifacimenti,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
written,  but  which  no  one  has  ever  seen.  How  could  Bo- 
jardo's  poem  be  posposto  to  a  rifacimento  in  mtbibus  ?  *  Hu 
Italian  would  not  meet  with  general  approbation.  "  L*  essere 
"  e  1'  operare  de*  Greci  concorda  con  quel  della  natura  in  ms- 
"  tanzialitS,  finimento,  suffidenza  e  giuoeojbrxa.  . .  Avendo 

*  Thi>  ii  of  (piece  with  die  HacTCian  thai  Bojudo  publiihsd  "  il  tettainenM  ieU' 
aoiina — Rimuio  d^lle  cadeaie  del  PeCrarce,"  vbicli  not  onl;  were  never  pubtUud 
eitber  by  him  or  otheia  in  hit  name,  but  which  it  is  more  than  doubtful  wliFlbit 
he  cTcr  wrote;  Faniiii  deaiei  it  u  to  the  iinl,  and  hii  eipreuiona  imply  thai  the 
•econd  of  Iheae  warki  ii  Dow  Imi,  if  h  e<rei  eiLited^— £i^  ^B^arit,  p.  48. 
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"  aduoque  mlminato  V  arte. .  .Nel  cercar  la  chiave  del  regno  in- 
"  teHettuale,  la  mente  perde  quella  della  natura  e  U  disdice." 
When  he  finds  what  he  euppoaes  an  error,  he  calla  it  a  fbalor- 
^aento,  or  msama ;  he  tells  us  in  a  note  to  st.  32,  v,  6  of 
book  ii.  c.  9,  which  is  as  clear  as  daylight,  "  qm  pare  suppurar 
il  passo."  There  are  rhjmea  which  he  calls  "  lima  precaria," 
odiers  "  rima  rieca"  and  others  "  rima  impura." 

In  editing  Bojardo  M.  Wagner  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  but  one  edition,  dated  1527)  which  Mr. 
Fanizzi  has  not  seen,  but  which  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  consult.  Eager  to  correct  the  blunders  with  which 
it  abounds,  as  much  as  any  other  edition  of  this  poem,  M. 
Wagner  has  indulged  his  &ncy  to  an  unwarrantable  extent. 
In  book  I.  c.  17-  St.  24.  the  line  occurs, 

"  Che  avea  ognl  gunba  piil  d*  mn  trave  grosM." 
Wagner  objects  to  this  unobjectionable  Une,  in  a  note,  say- 
ing, "  Se  non  si  riponc  Efi  invece  d'  un,  trave  contro  la  regola 
£  nuucolino.^'  Far  from  being  contro  la  regola,  trave  is  mas- 
culine as  well  as  feminine ;  and  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the 
last  century,  Yarano,  in  his  Terremoto  di  Litborut,  wrote 

"  Preripitato  largo  Iraw  a  caao 
Bnll'  imbfnnite  e  ibitolate  cosee 
Dell'  infelice  douna  era  rimaio." 

Hub  example  is  decisive  as  to  the  freshness  of  the  word ;  any 
dictionary  might  have  taught  M.  Wagner  its  correctness. 

The  edition  of  1527  is  not  only  full  of  errors,  but  without 
orthographical  signs,  and  with  abbreviations ;  these  are  not 
very  serious  difficulties  to  overcome  for  one  who  is  thorough 
master  of  the  language  of  the  poet  and  its  peculiarities,  yet 
they  are  difficulties.  The  poet  opens  the  twelfth  canto  of 
the  lecond  book  with  the  following  stanza,  which  we  tran- 
■cribe  from  Mr.  Fanizzi's  edition : — 

"  Stella  d'  amoT,  cUe  I'  terzo  del  govenii 
E  ta,  qointo  splendor  a)  rabicondo, 
Che,  ipiando  in  due  aimi  i  cerchi  eterni, 
D'  ogni  pigiUia  fai  digiuio  il  mondo, 
Venga  da'  corpi  voatri  alti  e  supemi 
Grszia  e  nrtnte  al  mio  cantor  giocondo. 
Si  che  r  tnflosso  voitio  ota  mi  vaglia, 
Poi  tb.'  io  canto  d'  amore  e  di  battagUa." 
T  2 
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llie  second  line  in  this  etauza  stands  as  foUows  in  Wagner's 
edition ! — 

"  E  tu,  ^ual  Itai  splendor  «1  rubicondo." 
In  a  note  he  tells  us  that  the  edition  of  1527  reads  quanta, 
which  he  pronouncea,  as  well  he  may,  "  Errore,"  and  substi- 
tutes the  words  qual  hai.     In  the  edition  thus  misquoted  we 
find  the  line  exactly  thus : — 

"  E  ta  qnto  Bpledor  si  rabicodo," 
where  qnto  stands  for  quvato,  and  ia  perfectly  correct;  not  for 
guanto.  Another  passage  occurs  book  the  3rd,  canto  4th, 
St.  5th,  where  the  poet*  describing  a  violent  storm,  says  of  a 
ship,  that  being  close  hauled  in  a  storm,  she  went  for  more 
than  two  miles  on  her  leeside,  or,  as  he  saya,  inveraa. 

"  IH^oBBi  U  legno  e  giii  dette  a  la  banda, 
CiascuQ,  gridando,  a  Dio  si  raccamanda. 
Piil  di  due  miglia  andd  la  nave  ioveraa 
Che  a  punto  ia  punta  ata  p«r  affondare." 
The  edition  of  1527  has  the  word  contracted  "  iuersa,"  which 
M.  Wagner  cells  vtirio,  and  he  prints  itianersa,  that  is,  mokes 
the  poet  say  that  the  ship  went  for  more  than  two  miles 
under  water.     But  the  most  remarkable  mistake  of  this  kind 
occurs  (II.  24.  3.)  where  the  poet,  after  having  opened  the 
canto,  saying  that  his  hearers  must  be  noble-minded  persons, 
since  they  delight  in  hearing  of  noble  deeds  of  arms,  continues 
"  Nod  debbo  adunque  a  geate  slcortese 
Donar  diletto  a  tutta  mia  posganza  ? 
lo  debbo  e  voglio,"  etc. 
Some  blundering  printer,  instead  of  ^i  cortese,  substituted  tfir- 
cortete,  and  so  it  is  in  the  edition  of  1527,  which  M.  Wagner 
follows. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  Bojardo's,  one  of  the  most 
common  is  the  continual  change  of  the  letters  e  and  i,  on 
which  Mr.  Panizzi  has  written  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poetn,  showing  that  this  was  not  only  common  among  old 
Italian  writers,  but  among  the  Latins.  M.  Wagner  charges 
all  these  changes  to  Bojardo's  account  as  mere  solecisms,  of 
which  he  undertakes  to  correct  him.  Of  the  efiects  of  his 
corrections  we  shall  give  one  specimen  only.  A  light,  or,  to 
use  a  less  chivalrous  but  more  expressive  word,  a  row,  takes 
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place  between  Brandamaate,  balf  a  dozen  knights,  and  about 
fifty  of  their  followers.  The  odda  were  against  her  and  Rug- 
geroj  but  they  were  determined  to  fight  it  out;  and  on 
Brandonumte  once  rushing  into  the  thick  of  the  medley  to 
aasiat  Ruggero,  who  was  stunned,  the  poet  compares  her  to 
a  falcon  among  partridges  (III.  6.  10.], 

"  Parre  ua  falcon  entrato  a  le  pernice ;" 
had  it  not  bees  for  the  rhyme.  It  would  hepemici,  M.  Wag- 
ner, shocked  at  the  word  pernice,  altera  a  le  into  una,  and 
prints 

"  Parve  nn  Mcon  entnito  a  una  pernice ;" 

that  is  to  say,  Brandamante  was  like  a  falcon  entered  into  a 
partridge.  This  liberty  of  altering  even  any  word  he  does 
not  happen  to  understand,  without  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
reading  which  he  supposes  erroneous,  M.  Wagner  takes 
without  hesitation.  In  the  twenty-fourth  canto  of  the  first 
book,  St.  15,  Orlando,  accompanied  by  a  dashing  young 
damsel,  arrives  at  night  in  a  wood,  and  &IIs  heavily  asleep, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  companion,  who  tliinks  this 
conduct  very  ungallant.     The  poet  says, 

"  Lai  donnia  forte  sempre  tonaeehimida," 
a  word  not  to  he  found  in  the  dictionaries,  but  which  Mr. 
Panizzi   says   "  here  means  snorinff;"   it  properly   means 
breathing  heavily  through  the  nose.     Bemi  said, 

"  E  dome  forte  sofflaodo  e  rDSsando," 
which  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  M.  Wagner,  with 
whom,  however,  we  should  not  have  found  fault,  had  he  can- 
didly acknowledged  that  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  that  uncommon  word.  But  when  he  takes  upon  himself 
to  write  sontiacchiando,  which  means  dozing,  then  we  think  it 
right  to  expose  his  mistake  in  making  the  poet  say,  "  Or- 
lando fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  always  dozing."  Nor  are  we 
more  satisfied  with  his  interpretations.  Graudonio  {II.  23. 
29.)  was  unhorsed  in  battle. 


Sader  iljreno  is  to  be  in  a  rage  about  what  cannot  be  helped, 
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it  is  equivalent  to  chewing  it,  and  Mr.  Panizsi  wsb  near  the 
truth  when  he  suspected  that  roder  la  brena  meant  the  same, 
and  that  Arena  was  for  hriffUa ;  but  he  hesitated,  never  having 
seen  brena  for  brigUa.  One  who  has  read  ao  nun;  Itahao 
romance-poenu  as  he,  ot^ht  to  have  observed  it,  aa  it  tHea 
occurs  in  them.  Here  are  two  instances  from  one  poem  onlj, 
the  Belitardo  of  Ouazzo,  where,  C.  VI.,  we  find, 

"  Ecco  nn  correudo  vieu  a  tntta  hmia ;" 
and  Canto  XI.,  Dragonetta, 

"  Veno  di  quel  ronzon  ratto  ai  tira 

KgUkl  Del  ciuflb  e  pooeli  la  hrtna. 

Sale  la  qnello  e  via  va  cobaa  d'  ira." 
The  word  is  now  obsolete.  Wagner  did  not  understand  it, 
nor  could  have  seen  it,  as  is  evident.  Tet  he  saya  it  is  "  eer- 
vello,  testa,  Eng.  Arotn."  Qrandonio,  therefore,  "  chewed  hiB 
own  head  f  Mke  that  saint  who  carried  his  own  head  by  the 
hair,  which  he  held  between  his  teeth,  after  he  had  been 
beheaded. 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  in  the  whole  poem  a 
(III.  4.  43.)  when  Ruggero  runs  after  Archbishop  Turpio, 
who  had  got  his  horse,  his  Grace  doing  his  best  to  get  out 
of  the  way ;  at  last  he  gets  into  a  kind  of  diteh  and  &lls  into 
the  mire. 

"  Imbragato  era  qnello  alia  polude." 
says  B(^ardo ;  Bemi, 

"  i;  unpantanato  in  mezzo  alia  palode." 
Imbroffoceiato  is  used  by  Boccaccio  in  the  same  sense,  and 
drogro  for  rmre  by  Dante.  The  meaning  therefore  cannot  be 
doubted,  any  more  than  the  origin  of  the  word.  Wagner, 
however,  says,  that  if  it  be  not  an  error  for  imMgato  or  m- 
tricatOf  it  must  mean,  "  pasted  like  a  sUp  of  paper  on  the 
torn  fold  of  a  sheet  of  paper*." 

It  is,  however,  in  alluding  to  this  edition  of  the  poem  of 
Bqjardo,  that  M.  Ranke  tolls  us  that  this  poem  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  is  only  appreciated  in  Germany,  and  that  the 
Italians  care  only  for  Bemi's  Rxfacimento,    The  memoir  of 
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M.  EUnke  was  read  before  the  Royal  Socie^  of  Berlin  in  No- 
vfsmber  1835,  long  after  the  edition  of  Mr.  Panizzi  had  been 
completed.  In  Germanj  this  edition  was  not  unknown ; 
Ones,  who  published  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  in 
1833,  gives  a  long  and  &ir  account  of  it  in  his  preface; 
and  that  volume  was  reviewed  in  some  literary  periodicals  of 
Germany  before  the  month  of  November  of  that  year.  M. 
Ranke  could  therefore  have  known  that  there  was  one  ItaUan, 
at  least,  who  appreciated  the  poem  of  Bcgardo  not  less  than 
the  German  editor;  and  beibre  attacking  a  whole  nation,  it 
was  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  his  assump* 
tions.  This  too  is  on  the  suppontion  that  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Panizzi  was  not  known  to  him  when  he  wrote  his  memoir, 
nor  at  any  time  previous  to  its  being  printed  in  1837> 

In  this  memoir,  M.  Ranke  undertakes  to  ^ve  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  narrative  poetry  of  the  Italians,  from  its  ori^ 
(which  he  carries  very  properly  back  to  the  prose-romance, 
I  Real*  di  F^ottcia)  to  the  Oenaalemme  Liberata.  He  gives, 
therefore,  an  account  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  by  Pulci ; 
the  OrUmdo  Inaamorato,  by  Bcjardo,  and  its  rifaammto  by 
Bemi ;  the  F^rioso,  by  Ariosto  ;  the  Amad^,  by  Bernardo 
Tasso ;  the  Giron  Cortese,  by  Alamanni ;  besides  the  'Jerusa- 
lem Delivered.'  The  most  important  and  original  part  of  his 
memoir  is  what  relates  to  a  tnanuacript  continuation  of  the 
SetM  cU  Fyancia,  hitherto  almost  unknown.  M.  Ranke  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  poem  with  the 
same  name  as  the  manuscript,  Atpramonie,  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  which,  as  we  leam  from  Melzi,  is  on  a  t^^ 
tally  distinct  subject  from  that  of  the  manuscript  mentioned 
by  M.  Ranke,  and  of  which  the  Italian  bibliographer  fiirther 
informs  us,  there  are  two  more  copies  in  the  public  libraries 
at  Florence.  The  nature  of  M.  Ranke's  composition  is  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  give  even  an  abridged  account  of 
it,  and  this  article  has  already  extended  too  far  for  us  to  at- 
tempt it.  We  fifaall,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  some  gene- 
ral observations,  and  make  veiy  few  special  remarks  on  part 
only  of  his  performance. 

The  great  poems  on  which  he  dwells,  are  those  of  Pulci, 
Bojardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  The  last  is  of  a  very  di&rent 
class,  in  our  opinion,  from  the  others,  and  beside  the  limits  of 
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this  article ;  we  aholl  not,  therefore,  speak  of  it.  Of  the  other 
three,  the  F^riom  is  incomparably  more  known  than  the 
vorks  of  the  two  fbnuer-mentioned  poets.  Almost  all  that 
could  he  said  respecting  Ariosto's  genius,  style,  life,  etc.,  his 
been  said ;  the  part  which  has  not  been  hitiierto  sufficiently 
considered  is,  what  he  owes  to  the  old  romancers  and  to  his 
predecessors,  and  to  this  critical  inquiry  both  Mr.  Paniz& 
and  M.  Ranke  have  paid  particular  attention.  Puld  and 
Bojardo — the  latter  more  particulariy — ^have  not  been  so 
critically  examined  as  their  great  successor ;  hence  there  is 
much  which  is  new  to  be  said  with  respect  to  them,  and 
much  in  fact  is  to  be  found  in  both  the  cijtics  just  men- 
tioned. By  a  stagular  coincidence  in  their  views,  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  in  a  much  shorter  space  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  some  of  their  leading  observations ;  had  they 
differed,  we  might  have  had  to  give  double  time  and  space 
to  the  subject,  to  discuss  their  various  views  and  merits. 
We  shall  proceed  in  the  order  followed  by  M.  Ranke. 

This  critic  (p.  422)  tells  us  that  Pulci  "  has  borrowed  a 
"  thousand  incidents  from  other  sources  than  that  from  wfaicb 
"  the  main  story  is  derived.  For  instance,  in  the  captivity, 
"  dangers  and  deliverance  of  Astolfo,  we  recognise  an  imita- 
"  tion  of  Richard,  Roland,  Charles  and  Ryper." 

Mr.  Panizzi  (E^y,  p.  246)  remarks  on  this  part  of  the 
MoTffatUe,  "  This  is  taken  from  the  Quatre-fUss-Ai/mon, 
"  where  the  same  thing  is  told  with  nearly  the  same  circnm- 
"  stances ;"  and  a  little  iurther  on  (page  250),  speaking  of  a 
similar  event  respecting  Ricciardetto  in  the  Morgante,  he 
not  only  repeats  the  observation,  but  gives  the  original  from 
the  Fih-Aymon,  where,  by-the-bye,  we  find  that  the  name 
of  one  of  the  parties  ia  Rypu»,  and  not  Ryper. 

M.  Ranke  continues,  observing  that 

"  Putci  contents  himself  by  addiog  adventure  to  adventure ;  the  retl 
end  of  all  his  stories  is  the  fiuthleea  Gan,  who  indefatigably  repeata  hit 
treacherous  plans  to  the  impatienceof  the  reader,  and,  it  is  to  be  wondered, 
why  not  to  that  of  the  poet  himBelf." 

Mr.  Panizzi  says, — 

"  I'uici  wrote  a  long  and  complicated  poem,  which,  diversified  as  it  is  by 
many  incidents,  has  however  a  principal  subject,  and  a  piiocipal  character, 
[vix.  GanoJ  on  which  all  other  personages  and  parts  ilapend,  without  iriitch 
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tbe  poem  could  not  nibMit,  uid  wkkb,  by  itMlf  alone,  foniu  ta  nninter. 
itipoAmmliit!." —Pagt  334. 

The  IbJian  di^rs,  however,  from  the  German  with  reaped 
to  the  treacherous  plans  of  Gano,  which  he  sajs  (p.  281) 

"  keep  up  Ae  attention,  and  make  ub  less  diagnated  with  the  meaimesti  of 

0ie  MigamcM  chief. Hie  deep  senie  of  revenge,  his  anremitting 

eftnt*  to  gntify  his  malignitjr  sgaiost  the  Emperor  and  hi*  other  enemiet, 
his  cowardly  coolness,  so  necessary,  however,  to  obtaia  his  ends,  are  all 
masterly  drawn." 

We  should  like  to  know  how  M.  Ranke  would  account  for 
the  traitor  Gano  committing  the  bvacherous  acts  which  he 
does,  if  the  story  were  altered. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  learned  historian  of  the  Popes,  that 
io  Pulci's  time  there  was  a  sect  in  Italy  very  much  inclined 
to  materialism  (p.  421);  nor  has  he  forgotten  the  circimi- 
stance  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was,  just  when  the  poem  was 
writing,  tlie  subject  of  tbe  most  treacherous  persecution  from 
the  then  Pope ;  to  which  circumstance  M.  Ranke  ascribes 
tbe  dislike  which  Polci  shows  for  priests,  whilst  the  poem 
abonnds  with  religious  discussions  on  the  most  profound 
mysteries  of  Christianity  (p.  423).  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  circumstances  are  for  the  same  purpose  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Panizzi  (E^saay,  p.  195).  The  passage  would  be  too  long 
to  give,  as  it  occupies  several  pages. 

In  speaking  of  the  characters  of  Orlando  and  Kinaldo,  M. 
Ranke  (p.  424}  observes, — 

"  How  thomnghly  noble,  mild  and  great  is  Oriando !  He  is  not  even 
sedaced  by  love ;  after  tbe  nnmberless  wrongs  he  has  received  from 
Charlemi^e,  he  still  is  extremely  pleased  at  the  Emperor  being  saved  by 
his  wife  Alda;  his  strong  and  firm  character  is  excellently  placed  at 
opposition  to  Rinaldo,  easily  excited  either  for  good  or  for  evil." 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  purpose,  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Panizzi  (p.  265). 

"  The  character  of  Orlando  is  really  and  truly  epic Tbe  Orlando 

of  Hat  MtrgoKte  Maggiort  is  not  in  love,  or  violent,  yet  he  is  not  a  bigot 
nor  a  devotee  ...  No  wrong  can  shake  his  loyalty,  and  he  never  forgets 
that  the  Emperor  is  his  uncle  and  sovereign.  When  Rinaldo  revolts  the 
fint  time  against  Charlemagne,  his  violent  temper  blinds  him  so  much 
that  he  reaolvea  to  kill  both  Charlemagne  and  Gano.  The  former  escapes 
into  Oriando'*  bonse,  where  he  is  concealed  by  Alda,  his  wife,  with  the 
consent  of  the  oonot .  .  .  The  simplicity  with  which  Pnlci  eiprcstes  the 
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feelings  of  Orluido,  when  he  givee  dinctioiu  to  hia  wife  for  Qie  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  Emperor,  gives  greater  relief  to  the  geDeroBity  of  the  Pala- 
din .  . .  Hie  character  of  tUnaJdo  does  great  credit  to  Polci,  far  the  art  with 
which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  others,  for  its  consistency,  for  its  liveliness, 
and  for  its  impetuosity  ...  He  fights  bravely  and  dieerfiilly,  as  he  conrts 
any  lady  for  the  mere  fiia  of  it.  He  changes  his  enemy  as  gladly  as  he  docs 
his  damsel,  for  a  new  enemy  and  a  new  love  .  .  .  Rinaldo  ddi^ts  infi^it- 
ing,  and  is  brave,  yet  he  is  not  so  magnanimoas  and  heroic  as  Orlando. 
His  passionate  temper  loses  much  in  comparison  with  the  calm  and  serene 
valour  of  Orlando." 

Any  one  might  aay  what  M.  Ranhe  does  on  this  point 
without  having  read  the  poem,  by  merely  abridging  what  fills 
a  few  pages  in  Mr.  Panizzi's  Essay. 

Pulci's  style  has  also  been  scrutinized. 

"  He  does  not  content  himself,"  says  Ranke,  "  with  repeating  exprea- 
sions  of  Dante,  or  with  quoting  Petrarch ;  he  also  comments  upon  parts 
of  the  Bible,  and  quotes  Origen.  He  aucieute,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  bad 
no  essential  influence  upon  his  manner :  he  expressly  states  that  he  does 
not  aim  to  emulate  the  ancients,  as  many  of  his  friends  have  eudeavoured 
to  do.  '1  claim  no  laurel,  like  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ;  othera  will 
come  with  another  style,  a  better  lyre,  superior  masters.  I  sojourn  in  the 
woods  among  beeches,  and  dwell  with  country  people.  1  never  coveted 
the  aid  of  FamassuBl'  Even  when  serious,  Pulci  chooses  to  begin  the 
lines  of  entire  stanzas  with  the  same  words.  Once  he  b^iins  three  suc- 
cessive stanzas,  the  first  line  of  one  with  Odi  Ritialda,  of  the  second 
with  Parii  che  'I  tempo,  of  the  third  with  A  iptato  aoifti.  He  Jokes  abont 
his  own  work.  The  rhyme  is  often  forced,  and  the  huigoage  AiU  of 
harshness.  Of  what  is  called  correctness  and  refinement  of  manner 
[VoUendimg  oder  Correetheil  der  Form],  Pulci  had  no  idea  whatever." — 
PageH2*  and  4Z6. 

Mr.  Panizzi  observes,  that 

"  Pulci  often  quotes  Dante  and  Petrarch,  but  he  did  not  improve  his 
taste,  and  acquire  so  much  elegance  as  there  was  reason  to  expect  from  the 
perusal  of  these  authors." — Page  303. 

He  too  dwells  long  on  the  learning  of  Pulci,  and  among 
other  things,  on  the  appeal  to  the  Bible  and  the  quoting  of 
Origen  (p.  229),  and  says  that 

"  the  manner  of  writing  of  Pulci  is  of  itself  undoubted  evidence  that  he 
was  not  a  man  acquainted  with  the  classical  wiiters  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
— Pi^e  299. 

Mr.  Panizzi  quotes  a  passage  where  Pulci  says  "hia  muae 
delights  in  woods  and  in  a  quiet  country  life  "  (p.  199) ;  and 
a  few  pages  further,  the  very  part  of  the  poem  from  which  is 
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taken  M.  Ronke'B  quotation,  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Panizzi. 
We  moreover  find  in  this  writer  the  following  passage : — 

"  At  timet,  wUbing  to  striTe  to  make  ad  effect,  he  U  stnngely  pompoiu 
■ltd  tireiaiiie.  Hia  lymmetrical  repetitioiu  paitimlarlj,  which  are  con- 
tinaed  Tor  a  atanza  or  more,  are  lO  cold  and  tedioua,  m  to  be  really  iatole- 
iMit  OD  leTeral  occasioiu." — Page  397- 

And  in  a  note,  after  a  reference  to  a  certain  passage,  we  find, 
'^  Another  moat  tatiguiog  repetition  occurs,  c.  zvi  st.  47,  49, 
50,  51 ;"  which  laat  three  are  the  very  stanzas  be^nning, 
aa  M.  Ranke  says,  with  the  exception  of  the  49th,  which 
runs  "  Wi  Rinaido,"  instead  of  "  Odi."  Lastly,  Mr,  Paoizzi 
observes : 

"  There  is  lomething  banh  la  Pnlci's  manner,  owing  to  his  abmpt 
transition  from  one  idea  to  another,  and  to  his  earelessnegi  of  grammatical 
rule* ...  he  did  not  mind  saying  a  thing  correctly  if  he  were  but  snre  that 
his  meaning  could  be  guessed.  The  rhyme  veiy  often  compels  him  to 
•mploy  expnaaiont,  worda,  and  even  lines,  which  fieqnentlir  ruuler  the 
sraae  obscnre  and  the  paaaage  crooked."— Pojre  S08. 

Had  we  space  to  spare,  tve  might  show  a  most  remarkable 
coincideuce  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Pauizzi  and  M.  Ranke 
respecting  the  accomplishment  of  Oano's  treacheiy,  and  the 
various  steps  by  whJc^  the  poet  proceeds ;  steps  which  seem 
to  Itave  produced  the  same  effect,  and  given  rise  to  the  same 
observations  in  the  minds  of  both  critics. 

Speaking  of  the  s^le,  M.  Ranke,  after  mentioning  some 
of  the  farcical  passages  of  Pulci,  proceeds : — 

"TTieae  wild  and  diBagreeable  deecriptions  are  followed  immediately  by 
the  tender  leave  which  the  Burvivors  take  of  the  lulled  [on  the  field  of  battle], 
where  one  looses  the  hehnet  of  his  son,  the  other  of  his  brother,  embraces 
his  lifeless  remains,  and  grieves  at  having  to  retum  home  without  him .  .  . 
"Hie  artival  of  Rinaldo  in  the  battle,  the  death  of  Baldwin,  who,  in  order  to 
remove  the  suspicion  of  his  being  an  accomplice  of  his  father  Gano, 
throws  away  the  arms  [  Wifffrit ;  but  M.  Ranke  is  here  mistaken  :  he  tore 
his  knightly  cloak,  topra/ottla,  the  poet  says,  by  which  the  friends  of  his 
father  were  directed  to  recognize  and  spare  him  i]  which  protect  him,  and 
rushes  to  certain  death  {  the  end  of  Oliviero,  and  the  last  moments  of 
Orlando,  belong  to  the  most  beautifnl  poetry  ever  written." — Pagt*  436 
and  439. 

Now  some  of  these,  and  other  passages,  are  quoted  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  who  prefaces  tiiem  thus  :^ 
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"  Polci  abounds  undoubtedly  in  jocular  incident*  and  episodes ;  yet  he 
had  powers  for  embeUiahinghia  poem  as  mnehaB  any  poet,  and  kneir  how 
to  move  the  heart  to  tears  even  better  than  to  eicite  it  to  laughtEr.  For 
if  he  can  be  reproached  with  being  either  vulgar,  coarse,  or  groM  when 
he  meana  to  be  jovial,  he  wants  neither  delicacy,  feeling,  nor  eleguice 
when  he  attempts  to  be  pathetic."—  Pagt  387. 

Inproof  of  this,  Mr.  PanizzI  quotes  the  deaths  ofForiseoa 
and  that  of  Bajaforte ;  he  does  not  mention  the  entrance  of 
lUnaldo  into  the  battle,  nor  the  end  of  Oliviero  (which  indeed 
do  not  seem  to  equal  the  other  passages  here  alluded  to),  but 
he  strongly  dwells  on  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  other  in- 
ddents  praised  by  M.  Ranke. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  poem  of  Pulci  longer  than  we  ex- 
pected,  and  muat  hasten  to  conclude  with  a  very  few  words 
on  some  striking  coincidences  between  these  two  critics  on 
the  Orlando  Innamorato.     M.  Banke  observes, — 

"  When  Bojatdo  made  use  of  the  ronuuceB  of  the  Round  lUk,  hii  in- 
tention was  greater  and  more  general.  Let  as  hear  him :  [Here  the  sab> 
Htanc«  ia  given  of  the  tirat  two  Btanzas,  of  the  eighteenth  canto,  aodsecoad 
book  of  the  InHamoralo.'\  Bojardo  found  to  each  of  these  [Arthur'saud 
CharlefOBgne'sJcyclases  something  WBswanting.to  one  the  great  and  closely 
affecting  subject,  to  the  other,  the  spirit,  if  not  of  love,  of  eowrMat.  Thna 
rose  in  him  the  idea  of  uniting  the  peculiarities  of  the  two.  He  retained 
the  PalsdiuB  and  the  nature  of  their  combats  in  general,  but  to  tibeir  aims 
he  added  the  other  element.  This  is  the  reason  of  his  producing  Ae  history 
of  Orlando  Irniamorato,  which  he  jestingly  says  [I.  i.  3.]  bad  been  kept 
concealed  by  Tnrpin.  He  says  it  expressly.  In  that  part  in  which  he 
compares  the  courts  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  he  concludes, '  It  is  Ion 
which  gives  victory,  &c.' "  [Here  follows  the  translation  of  the  third 
stanza  of  the  eighteenth  canto  above  referred  to.] — Page*  431  and  432. 

On  reading  this,  who  would  not  think  that  these  were  Mr. 
Panizzi's  ideas  of  1830,  Germanized  in  1835?  Here  they 
are  in  their  ori^nal  English  dress : — 

"  The  popntarity  of  Ubarleniagne  in  Italy  was  owing  to  the  aaccesaAil 
war  against  the  Saracens,  and  the  interest  respecting  him  and  bis  war- 
riors resnited,  in  a  great  measure,  from  their  being  identified  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Christian  religion."  (Life  of  Bojardo,  p.  74.)  "  Bojaido  re- 
ceived the  traditions  respecting  Charlemagne  as  a  foundation  for  his  poem, 
bnt  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  very  important  novelty  by  enlivcmiDj 
them  with  love,  which  is  constantly  banished  from  them  in  their  primitive 
state. ...  He  had  perceived  the  charm  which  love  spread  over  the  romaetic 
traditions  respecting  Arthur  and  his  court,  and  it  is  from  the  romances  of 
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Uw  Round  Table,  ks  we  shall  see  by  Bojordo's  own  words,  that  he  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  embelluhiog  his  poetical  effusions  with  love  aud  the  U- 
diea."— Atd,  p.  63. 

And  in  the  notes  to  the  second  atanza  of  the  poem  :— 
"  Iliere  is  no  donbt  that  the  idea  [of  singing  OrUaido  Itmanorata}  was 
t^ea  from  die  romancen  of  the  Bound  Table,  which  Bojardo  thought  bh* 
pcrior  to  those  respecting  Charlemagne,  as  they  were  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  lott  and  gallantly.  He  opens  the  eighteendi  canto  of  the  second  book 
of  the  bmamorata  with  a  kind  of  comparison  between  Anhar  and  his 
court  and  Charlemagne  and  his  court ;  in  that  comparison  he  gives  the 
■drsntage  to  the  British  heroes,  becanae,  although  the  French  Paladins  were 
biare,  they  were  inferior  to  the  others,  as  the  emperor  '  gave  himself  only 
to  holy  battles,  bat  shot  the  door  against  love.'  It  is  evident  from  this 
pwsage  that  the  story  of  Orlando  was  tnttitiud  by  love,  in  Imitatioa  of  the 
romances,  of  which  the  heroes  were  British." 

A  few  words  more  respecting  Ariosto,  -R-ho,  says  Rankc 
(pp.  438,  439), 

"  connected  with  the  Carbvingian  story  of  Orlando  at  the  great  si^ie  of 
Vtra,  incidents  from  the  stories  of  the  Round  Table ;  at  least  it  is  not  new 
that  Orlando  loses  his  senses,  Tristan  like  Lancelot  becoming  mad  for 
ktn.  Zcno  has  remarked  that  Origille  and  Marfan  are  from  Tristan.  I 
find  that  other  French  romances  have  been  also  used  by  Ariosto.  The  fall 
of  Bradamante,  among  others,  by  which  she  arrives  at  the  tomb  of  Merlin 
to  leain  the  history  of  her  posterity,  is  taken  from  the  Oinm  U  Citurtou, 
irittre  Bicni  is  pushed  into  a  wonderful  grotto,  in  which  he  leoms  the 
history  of  the  ancest(»i  of  Ginm. . .  .The  contemporaries  of  Ariosto  knew 
this  well." 

It  is  certainly  not  new  that  Orhtndo  loses  his  senses,  like 
Tristan  and  Lancelot,  as  M.  Ranke  says,  nor,  we  beg  to  add, 
is  the  observation  of  this  fact  new.  Mr.  Panizzi  (notes  to  the 
Fitrmo,  canto  33,  stanza  126)  informs  us  that  the  same  Zeno 
referred  to  by  M.  Ranke,  had  observed  that  Orlando's  mad- 
ness was  imitated  from  Lancelot's ;  and  he  shows  not  only 
that  the  imitation  was  rather  from  Tristan^  but  proves  that 
several  particulars  were  taken  partly  from  the  French  ori- 
ginal, and  partly  from  a  very  ancient  Italian  version  of  the 
story.  But  M.  Ranke  claims  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
that  Ariosto  had  used  other  French  romances,  and  gives  as 
a  proof  the  story  of  Bradamante  being  thrown  by  Pinahello 
into  Merlin's  cave.  That  Ariosto  took  some  of  his  sto- 
ries from  old  French  romances,  has  been  known  ever  since 
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the  Orlando  f\trio$o  was  published ;  and  as  to  the  particular 
instance  given  by  M.  Ranke,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Mr. 
Panizzi  (notes  to  the  Furioao,  canto  2,  stanza  25),  who  pointed 
out  many  of  the  coincident  details  in  the  Giron  and  Anosto. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  so  many  remarkable  coincidences, 
particularly  in  matters  of  detail,  on  points  hitherto  eitliei 
•lightly  or  not  at  all  touched  on,  might  lead  one  to  think 
them  not  fortuitous.  Had  Mr.  Panizzi  written  after  M.Banke, 
our  English  contemporaries,  who  are  so  loud  in  re-echoii^ 
this  writer's  observations,  and  so  pleased  with  his  originality, 
would  not  have  doubted  it  for  a  moment;  as  it  is,  not  a 
word  is  aaid  of  what  appeared  in  their  own  language  and 
country  long  before  M.  Ranke  took  the  field.  That  thii 
gentleman  did  not  know  of  the  English  publication  menti(»i- 
ed,  in  February  1856,  in  an  English  review  of  his  own  great 
work.  Die  Riimitchen  Pdpste  (Quart.  Rev.  voL  Iv.  p.  296), 
we  are  bound  and  willing  to  believe.  His  high  characta 
renders  it  certain,  and  it  would  be  a  very  poor  satisfacbon  tat 
Mr.  Pamzzi  to  be  able  to  prove  (supposing  what  we  deem 
impossible)  that  what  he  had  said  has  been  repeated.  But 
it  must  be  highly  gratiiying  to  him  to  find  so  distinguished 
an  historian  and  scholar  as  M.  Banke  taking  so  fiStsa  the 
•ame  views,  and  coinciding  with  him  even  in  matters  of  d^ 
tail,  striking,  at  he  thought,  a  new  and  independent  path  for 
himself,  not  being  aware  of  the  track  already  beaten  by  an- 
other travellerto  the  same  re^ons.  The  name  of  the  German 
critic  will  proclaim  his  merits ;  those  of  the  Italian  seem  to 
be  already  forgotten,  as  if  he  had  preceded  the  former  by  four 
or  five  centuries — not  years.  We  have  thought  it  but  fair  to 
record  and  promulgate  them  as  Kir  as  lies  in  our  power,  and, 
having  done  so,  we  conclude. 
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Obtervatioru  on  ike  Supreme  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain,  atit  i»  now  exercited  by  the  Courts  of  the  Qaeen 
in  Council  and  the  House  of  Lords.  By  William 
BuBQE,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  one  of  Her  Majest^^B 
CouDseL     1841. 

Mk.  Bdhbe'b  pamphlet  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  Bill 
for  the  reconstitution  of  the  high  Appellate  Courts  of  the 
Empire  have  drawn  the  att«nUon  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  to  the  important  questions  connected  with  thia  subject. 
Although  Mr.  Burge  is  not  always  strictly  logical  in  his 
Bi^^ument,  or  strictly  correct  in  his  &cts>  his  opinion  deserves 
to  be  listened  to  with  great  deference;  and  although  Sir 
Edward  Sugden's  chief  inducement  to  undertake  the  reform 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  its  judicial  capaci^,  appears  to  be  that  he 
has  unfortunately  no  seat  in  either  of  those  noble  and  learned 
bodies,  yet  no  one  vriU  deny  that  the  assistance  of  the  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  would  add  greatly  to  the  authority 
and  excellence  of  the  bigbest  tribuoaU  of  Uie  realm  and  the 
crown. 

Id  speaking,  however,  of  the  appellate  tribunals,  we  cannot 
entirelj  concur  in  measuring  their  importance,  as  practical 
institutions  of  the  country,  by  the  honorific  dignity  with 
which  they  are  very  properly  invested.     Mr.  Burge  says, 

"  He  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  forms  bu  esuntdaJpartof  everfjndiciat 
hittitution,  la  it*  origia  the  appellate  jurisdiction  was  and  baa  continued 
to  be  eiereiied  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  power.  The  suitor  preferred 
hit  complunt  to  the  Sovereign  when  be  considered  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  deciwon  of  the  jadge.  As  legislation  advanced,  and  the  subjects  of 
judicial  coDtroveray  w«e  rendered  by  the  progress  of  dvilisation  more 
■nimerona  and  intricate,  the  investigation  of  the  complaint  was  referred  to 
Kmie  select  body,  composed  of  those  who  were  conversant  with  l^e  law. 
In  the  orig^  and  earlier  eierdse  of  thdr  appellate  jurisdiction,  there  is  a 
striking  umiUrity  in  the  judicial  institutioas  of  all  the  different  states  of 
Europe*,    But  in  its  farther  progress  that  similarity  ceaaed.    In  every 

*  Sir  U.  Hale'i  Treat,  on  the  Houie  of  Lordi,  p.  153.  Meyei'i  Eaprit,  &c. 
Det  InititaliiHii  Judidalrei,  torn.  S.  Hertlai  de  Jud.  Rev.  Diu.  and  de  Conanlt, 
ftc  Diu.    Boebm.  lotctMl.  Ju*.  Fab.  lib.  2,  c  7. 
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BteU  in  Europe,  except  Great  Britain,  whatever  lias  been  done  in  relation 
to  the  Court*  of  Appellate  Jodicature  bai  been  intended  to  rendn-  diem 
more  adequate  to  accomplUh  the  purpose  which  reqairad  and  rendered 
their  ettobliahment  indbpeasable.  The]'  became  and  continiied  objects  of 
primary  importance.  Tbey  were  the  only  antfaoritative  interpreters  of  the 
law.  It  b  a  Btriking  proof  of  their  waght  and  authority,  that  with  very 
few  exception*  the  only  reported  decisions  of  t^e  continental  Courts  are 
those  of  their  Supreme  Courts  of  Appeal.  Those  reports  atill  retain  their 
high  character,  and  are  the  best  depositories  of  the  jurispmdence  of 
Europe*. 

"  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  jodicial  system  of  Great  Britain,  Aat  her 
superior  Courts  of  ultimate  appeal  do  not,  either  in  their  constitution,  or 
their  means  of  efficiency,  command  the  same  d^ec  of  confidence  which  is 
enjoyed  hy  her  saperior  Oourta  of  original  jnrisdiction. 

"  Tie  two  tribune  of  ultimate  appeal  in  Great  Britain  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Queen  in  Council. 

"  The  subjects  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Honse  of  Lords  are, 
appeals  from  decrees  and  orders  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer, 
asConrtsof  Equity,  and  from  all  other  Courts  of  Equity  in  England,  writs 
of  error  from  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer  Chamber,  appeals  from 
the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  writs  of  error  from  the  Eidie- 
quer  Chamber  in  Ireland ;  and  from  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland.  But,  although  this  jurisdiction  ia  exercised,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  in  reality 
those  decisions  are  made  hy  the  Lord  Chancellor,  assisted,  when  he 
pleases,  by  other  Judges.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  the  constitntional  exer- 
cise of  this  jurisdiction,  that  he  should  call  for  or  receive  that  assistance. 
It  is  sufficient  that  there  are  three  peers  present  during  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal,  and  when  the  House  adopts  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

"TTie  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Queen  in  Council  is  the  tribunal  which  re- 
views the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  those  numerous  cokmiea  and  depend- 
encies in  every  part  of  the  globe,  which  have  so  extended  tite  BritishEm- 
pire,  that  it  may  now  be  said  of  its  SoverngUr  as  was  said  of  old  of  the 
Kings  of  Spun,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  dominions.  It  is  the  Court 
of  ultimate  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiialty  in 
England,  and  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Courts  in  the  colonies.  It  possesses 
also  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  was  formerly  exercised  by  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates.  Although  the  affirmance  or  reversal  of  the  sentence 
appealed  from  is  in  the  name,  and  is  declared  to  betheactoflheSovereigs, 
founded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Privy  Council,  yet  in  fact  the  ap- 

*  See  the  list  of  the  eminent  reporters  of  tbe  dEFisians  of  the  principal  .4ppell«te 
Couria  afEtirope  in  the  Preface  to  Ihe  Reports  orMievius,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Reporu  orCbrittlnteus,  Carpiovlui,  Stocknuni,  Wynant,  Neoitad,  IheJourDal  det 
Principaleg  Audiences  du  rsrlemenC,  by  Du  Piemc,  Franpils  Jsmct  de  la  Ducssi^, 
and  Nupied,  and  tbe  IHscumu  Leftsles  of  Casaregis,  &c,  &c.,  &C.  Seeslw  Hertliu, 
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pcd  kself  i*  bcwd  btA»e.  lad  tb  meomateAdatioa  oT  aOniiuKe  or  revsTMl 
decided  oo  by  a  anutll  number  of  the  Privy  Coondl,  lUBally  not  more  than 
four.  Indeed,  according  to  the  pncticc  which  h&d  prevailed  for  many 
yean,  until  the  Act  was  passed  appointing  the  Jadidal  Conunittee,  the  only 
Jndge  who  attended  the  hearing,  and  dedded  on  the  recommendatioD,  waa 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  although  there  wen  ocMsions  when  other  Judgea 
asaiated,  b«t  these  were  rare  eicepdona  to  the  general  practice. 

"  I(  forms  a  very  striking  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  judicial  syitem 
of  this  conntiy,  that  these  two  Courts  of  appellate  juriadictitHi  have  not 
been  the  objects,  nor  have  they  participated  in  any  of  those  measurea  which 
hare  been  adopted  for  rendeiing  the  soperior  Courts  of  original  jnrisdiction 
better  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of  the  country,  and  more  competent  to 
Mtia^  thcae  demands  on  their  fanctionB  which  the  extent  of  its  commerce 
and  the  increase  of  ita  population  and  wealth  had  necessarily  created. 

"  Of  the  extent  to  which  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
iucieased,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of 
the  fiinds  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant- General  in  17MI,  waa 
1,665,1601.  ISi.  4d.,  bat  that  it  now  exceeds  forty-one  millions.  This  was 
personal  property  alone,  and  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  value  of  the  real  property  litigated  in  that  Coort  is,  per- 
hifis.  of  still  greater  amount*.  But  this  fact  not  merely  estnblisbes  the 
increase  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Equity,  but  it  affords  the  means  of 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  personal  and  real  property  which  would  be  the 
snbject  of  litigBtion  in  the  Courts  of  Law  in  £n|^and,  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  in  Ireland,  and  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  Tlie  increase  in 
the  business  of  the  Courts  of  original  jurisdiction  necessarily  involves  ao 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  as  a  tribunal  of 
ultimate  appeal,  has  to  adjudicate  on  the  decisions  of  those  courts." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  learned  author  abould 
oyeriook  the  cause  of  this  "  singular  feature  in  the  judicial 
system  of  Great  Britain,"  which  is  in  reality  peculiarly  ere- 
dit«hle  to  this  country.  Courts  of  appeal  are  a  remedy  for  a 
previous  iailure  of  justice.  They  supply  defects,  they  con- 
trol excesses,  they  correct  errors,  they  reduce  to  a  standard 
of  imifonnity  the  variations  or  the  conflicts  of  inferior  Courts 
of  original  jurisdiction.  But  their  jurisdiction  is  essentially 
occasional.  It  proceeds  on  the  presumption  of  a  mal-admi- 
nististion  of  the  law  by  the  ordinary  tribunal.  Consequently 
the  amount  of  business  in  an  appellate  court,  ^^  frequency 
with  which  its  interference  is  invoked,  and  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  it  by  the  community,  are  not  regulated  by  the  ex- 

*  See  Hr.  Pemberton't  ipeech  in  tbe  House  of  Comaoia,  on  the  Sib  Ai^ust, 
1S«0,  p.  10. 
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tent  of  a  country,  the  weamt  of  the  nation,  or  the  increaso  of 
the  mfagectB  of  jndidal  controrersy,  but  by  the  vice*  or  tUver- 
nties  of  the  ordinaiy  tributuds.  In  Holland,  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  Fnmce,  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Appeal  or  Cassa- 
tiim  derive  great  importance  £rom  the  &ct  that  they  preserve 
the  uniform  tradition  of  the  law  from  the  changes  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  conflicting  dicta  of  nmnerous  local 
courts.  But  in  England  no  one  has  ever  looked  to  our  bu- 
preme  appellate  courts  aa  the  principal  expounders  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  would  have  implied  a  deplorable  rottennesa 
in  tiie  jndicial  system  of  this  country,  if  the  confidence  of  tlie 
public  had  been  transferred  from  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  law 
and  equity  to  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Ijords : 
and  it  ia  precisely  because  the  Coruts  of  Westminster  have 
f<a  ages  mainttuned  the  highest  character  for  learning  and 
justice,  whilst  they  have  kept  up  the  even  and  uniform  tradi- 
tion of  the  law,  that  the  supreme  Courts  of  Appeal  of  England 
have  never  been  called  upon  to  exercise  a  constant  or  j^ous 
control  over  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  and  are  not  even  re- 
garded by  the  nation  as  the  most  essential  or  important  part 
of  our  system  of  judicature. 

If^  hovrever,  these  Teasons  suffice  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rent indifference  of  the  public  and  the  le^lature  to  the  con- 
stitution of  our  own  appellate  courts,  they  certainly  do  not 
lessen  the  importance  of  that  tribunal  to  which  appeals  are 
brought  from  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

"tt  may  be  well  to  pause  here,  sod  tale  a  view  of  the  imtnenK  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  PriTy  CooDcil,  aa  a  t^nrt  of  Appeal,  tlie  Damerotu  colonica 
and  deptndenciea  which  are  anbjected  to  i^  uhI  tha  eUcDt  of  the  popnla- 
tioD,  whose  rights  of  persoa  and  property,  and  whoae  legal  and  political 
ri^ta  are  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  oiercised.  Hie  An^o- 
Indian  empire  cootaiiu  100,000,000  of  people,  subjects  to  the  Britiah 
Crown,    That  it, 

"  Tb»  PmideDey  of  Bengal  containa     40,000,000 

AgiB          39,000,000 

,.              Madraa      „       1G,000,000 

„              Bombay     , 7,000,090 


Total  100,000,000 


"InJtU.  thar*  ia  Ceylon,  with  a  population  of  ljOOO,fX)0;  and  att 
area  34,644  aqnare  milea=  11,771.160  acres. 
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"  Jii  At  Weit  luditi,  are  Uie  colonies  of  Jamun,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Ore- 
noda.  St.  Vincent,  Batbadoea,  St.  Lncifk,  Dominica.  Antigna,  Montsorat, 
Nevia,  St.  Kitts,  Angniila,  Tortola,  and  the  Virgin  laleB,  New  Providence, 
and  the  Bahama  lalanda,  St.  George's  and  the  Bermoda  lalea  i  the  popu- 
lation of  th»e  posseadons  exceeds  1,000,000 ;  they  present  an  area  1 3,000 
■qnare  niilee  =  7,730,000  acres. 

"  In  North  Amtncti,  there  are  the  colonies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
New  Bmnswiclc,  Nova  Scotia,  Rince  Edward's  Island,  C^>e  Breton,  and 
Newfonndland )  with  a  popnlation  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  white 
colonists;  area  43^.000  square  miles,  or  379.400,000  acres i  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  foregoing,  Hudson  Bay  territorie*  extend  over  370,000 
sqnare  miles. 

"  In  South  Amenea,  are  the  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice, 
Hondoras,  and  the  Falkland  Isles.  Their  popnlation  exceeds  130,000; 
there  is  an  area  of  l6S,O0O  square  miles  —  10S,600,000  acres. 

"  In  4fiHea,  there  are  the  colooie*  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritins, 
Mah^  and  the  Sefchelles  Islands,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Sierra  Leonet 
the  Gambia,  Accra,  Cape  Coast,  Sic. ;  with  a  population  of  more  than 
330,000  ;  area  230,000  sqoare  mile8  =  l6O.O00,OO0  acres. 

"  I»  AuMiraUuia,  are  the  settlementa  of  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Swan  River,  King  George'i  Sonnd,  South  Australia,  Norfolk  leland, 
kc-  i  with  a  population,  1 20,000 ;  area  600,000  aquaia  miles = 330.O0O/)0O 

"  In  Earope,  are  the  dependencies  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gozo,  Corfu,  Ce- 
phaloma,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Paxo,  Cerjgo,  &c. ;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000;  area  l,600aqnaremiles— l,000,000acrea*." 

It  is  rather  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding  to  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  business  in  any  Court  of  Justice  by  a 
computation  of  square  acres,  or  by  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  hut  this  test  is  utterly  worthless  as  applied  to  an  appel- 
late tribunal,  in  which  the  amount  of  business  depends  in  the 
first  place  on  the  extent  of  the  abuses  and  errors  of  inferior 
courts,  and  in  the  second  on  the  terms  and  conditions  im- 
posed on  appellants.  The  Judicial  Committee  have  had 
occasion  to  decide  about  200  appeals  in  the  seven  year* 
during  which  they  have  administered  the  appellate  justice  of 
the  Queen  in  CounciL  The  following  statement  will  show 
that  the  amount  of  business  and  the  success  of  proceedings 

*  In  til)*  atsteTneiit,  wbtch  Hr.  Burge  fau  boimned,  with  an  undeMrred  com- 
l^hnent,  fh>m  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin's  '  Sutiilics  of  itie  Biitish  Colouiea,'  Ebere 
u  Hime  ipparent  ciaggention,  SeT»al  of  the  Colonial  ue  cMeitd  KpsrKtly, 
■IthoDgh  thcf  fell  under  ihe  juricdiclion  of  the  uice  Court  i  and  from  aomeof  the 
dependenidei,  cipcdally  ttom  ibe  Ionian  lalea,  no  appeal  lies  to  ibe  Queen  in 
CoundL     No  appeal*  hsie  been  made,  wa  belieTC,  from  any  at  ibe  Auatralian 
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in  the  ippeal-court  be«r  no  real  proportion  to  popuhtimi, 

wealtK  or  territory :— 
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Hence  it  it  evident  that  a  population  in  the  colonies,  not 
exceeding  three  milliona,  pve«  rise  to  u  many  a^^eals  as  tlie 
population  of  the  whole  British  empire  in  India,  and  that  Ae 
number  of  reveraala  in  the  former  q)peals  is  twice  as  large  it 
in  the  latter;  whilst  the  whole  testamentaiy,  matriuonid, 
and  ecclesiafltical  buuness  of  England  occasions  about  half 
that  number  of  ^peals,  and  one-fifth  of  that  aumber  of 
reversals. 

The  utility  and  extent  (^  an  appellate  jurisdiction  must  ob> 
viously  be  measured  by  the  proportion  which  the  appeida  beoi 
to  the  original  decrees,  and  also  by  the  proportion  of  rever- 
sals obtained  on  appeaL  It  is  a  fact  worth  recording,  that 
from  the  occasi<Hial  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissionen  of 
Slave  Compensation  appointed  under  the  3rd  and  4th  Will 
IV.  cap.  7^,  for  the  distribution  of  twenty  millions  of  mon^, 
only  five  appeals  to  the  Crown  have  been  prosecuted  to  t 
hearing,  and  in  those  five  causes  four  awards  have  been  re- 
versed or  remitted  for  the  admissioa  of  fiirther  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  little  islands  of  Jersey,  St.  Lwna, 

*  Indnding  the  VftU  Indlu,  Ihe  North  Anwricui  ColonlM,  the  Channel  laliodi, 
Ibe  lile  of  Man,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Manriliui,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Cejloo,  and 

f  Including  (he  SnpmneConrU  of  Judlctitare  in  Ihe  three  Preiidenc'm,  u  veil 
■I  the  Coarli  of  Sadder  Denanny  Adawlat,  and  a  heary  arrear  ot  thirty  Jtin 
Handing  (mm  the  latter. 

i  bidudtng  the  Vice-Adninhy  Conrti  in  Ihe  Coloniei. 
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and  St.  Vincent  afibrd  as  many  appeals  ajs  the  whole  oi  the 
firitiah  possessions  in  North  America,  in  the  Meditenu- 
nean  and  in  Africa.  But  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the 
PiTvy  Council  has  to  contuid  with  arise  less  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  jurisdictioa  of  die  Crown  than  from  its  singular 
variety. 

The  due  administratioa  of  justice  in  the  various  parts  of 
our  vast  dominions  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  nume- 
rous imperiections  and  irregularities.  The  post  of  a  Colonial 
Judge  will  never  be  filled  by  men  of  first-rate  education  or 
ability,  who  may  push  their  fortunes  to  more  successful  issues 
elsewhere.  Many  of  the  questions  which  demand  all  the 
rare  qualifications  of  an  experienced  judicial  mind  are  rapidly 
disposed  of  by  a  Governor  in  Coancil,  or  rather  a  Governor 
•  exptTs  contiiii.'  The  whole  business  of  the  law  is  conducted 
witheot  those  secorities  which  in  this  country  protect  the 
dient :  local  customs  prevail,  looal  passions  disturb  and  local 
^norance  obscures  the  eye  of  justice*.  Add  to  this,  tiiat  an 
inuaenae  variety  of  laws,  from  tiie  Daya  Bh^a  of  the  Hindoo 
to  the  Civil  Code  of  ihe  Ide  of  France^  are  to  be  interpreted 
and  ^iplied,  while  tiiey  are  partially  and  capriciously  afftcted 
by^  their  inevitable  conflict  with  the  principles  c^  Enghsfa 
law  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  judges  to  whom  any 
priaoqdm  of  law  chance  to  be  known. 

If  then  the  object  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  be  to  correct  the 
defisets  and  moderate  the  eccentricities  of  courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction,  no  Court  of  Appeal  was  ever  called  upon  to 
perferm  so  wide  and  inAspensable  a  task  as  that  which  de- 
volves upiHi  Uie  Judidal  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
We  shall  presently  examine  Mr.  Bui^s  assertions  that  the 
inresent  constittUion  of  that  tribunal  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  duties  it  has  to  fulfil :  but  the  immediate  inference  which 
strikes  us  moat  forcibly,  on  reviewing  this  wide  circle  of 
in^Knal  jurisdiction,  is  the  primary  necessi^  of  improving 

■  liord  Olcnelg  staled  in  the  Hoiue  of  Lorda,  on  Uw  llUi  M*rcfa,  1S36,  in 
bringioK  in  Ifac  Wot  India  JudiciiuK  Bill,  Ihsl  "  within  the  lut  few  yeui  there 
bad  beea  preferred  to  the  Home  GoTemmenl  no  leia  than  five  or  lix  compliinli 
bomODeof  ihneialuidi,  with  retpeel  to  nnjutt  dtCMiooi  thath«d  been  pronaunnd 
hy  the  Colonial  Judgei,  artting  out  of  Iheir  pertonal  or  local  couneiion.nith  the 
Inhibitints  ;  and  that  wiibin  the  Uit  Bfteen  yeara,  in  con*equenre  of  conplaiDM 
•0  reoiitted  to  |he  Coloqial  Office,  no  le«i  than  lenjudget  bad  been  •lupeade^." 
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tiie  Colonul  Gourta  themselves.  We  are  told  that  tbase 
dependenciea  beyond  aeas  incessantly  lay  their  judicial  gri«- 
vances  at  the  foot  of  the  throoe :  but  the  real  grierance  is  Dot  mo 
much  this  or  that  blunder  of  a  gallant  Chancellor,  this  or  that 
&ilure  of  justice  by  the  impetuosity  of  an  ill-qualified  officer, 
as  the  general  grievance  of  a  bad  administration  of  justice, 
which  ought  as  far  ae  possible  to  be  corrected.  Nor  is  thia 
impossible :  we  find  from  the  returns  of  appeals  laid  beibre 
Parliament,  that  from  many  of  the  most  important  eolonie* 
appeals  ate  almost  unknown ;  whilst  |from  others,  such  u 
St.  'Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and  British  Ouiana,  tbry  are  of  voy 
frequent  occurrence,  from  the  deplorable  atate  of  the  law  or 
the  bench  in  those  communities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  imperfections  of  every  colonial  judic»- 
ture,  the  inability  of  a  small  community  to  remunerate  lawyers 
of  eminence,  the  absence  of  a  competent  bar,  and  the  local  feuds 
which  almost  invariably  exist  between  those  natural  enemies, 
a  colonial  Chief  Justice  and  a  colonial  Governor,  increase  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  colony.  The  consequenoe 
Inevitably  is,  that  the  smaller  the  colony  the  worse  are  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  greater  the  need  of  appeal. 

This  important  refcmn  of  a  state  of  things,  which  is  dis- 
graceful  to  the  mothovcountry  and  ruinous  to  the  ooloniea, 
has  already  been  provided  for  by  an  Act  of  ParliamMtt  passed 
neatly  five  years  ago  (6  &  7  WilL  IV.  c^.  17),  whidi  only 
requires  to  be  brought  into  operation. 

This  Act  introduces  the  old  Engliah  practice  (tf  Ciieuit 
Courts,  whose  ambulatory  jurisdiction  is  to  include  all  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Jamuca.  The  jiuis- 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Windward  Islands 
comprises  Barbadoes  (where  the  ordinary  sittings  would  be 
held),  St.  Vincent,  Ghvnada  and  Tob^o;  that  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  Antigua  (where  the  or- 
dinary sittings  would  be  held),  Dominica,  St.  CliriBtopher*B, 
Montserrat,  Nevia  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  well-qualified  Bench ;  and  the  Court,  constituted 
on  the  principle  of  the  Clueen's  Courts  in  India,  would  exer* 
cise  the  whole  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  as  well  as  in 
ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  suits.  The  needless  grade  of 
local  appeal  to  the  Qovemor  in  Oouninl  is  abolished,  and  a 
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diraot  app«l  to  the  Queen  in  Council  retained,  under  audi 
tsnita  and  conditions  aa  should  be  contained  in  the  Boyal 
Letters  Patent  constituting  tiieae  Courts.  A  power  is  also 
given  to  the  Crown  of  including  tita  colonics  of  Trinidad 
and  St.  Lada  in  the  circuit,  though  perhaps,  aa  long  as  tiw 
Sjianish  utd  old  French  laws  are  in  force  in  tliose  islands, 
thact  measure  would  be  inexpedient.  The  recent  introduction 
of  steam  nsTigation  between  the  ielands  obvioualy  tends 
graatly  to  &cilitate  the  execution  of  tlus  law ;  and  it  was 
caleuteted  that  no  more  than  fi%>dg^t  hours  would  be  con- 
anmed  in  the  actual  pn^ress  through  the  Barbadoes  circuit, 
and  that  eigh^-eight  hours  would  suffice  fisr  the  Antigua 
circuit.  The  Bill,  which  had  been  originally  suggested  by 
the  West  India  Law  Commissionera  in  182S,  was  approved 
by  Lord  Bathurtt,  Xiord  £ldon  and  Sir  Oeorgc  Murray, 
prepared  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  Ivougbt  in  by  Lord  Glraielg ) 
H  passed  both  houses  without  the  slightest  oj^Bttion,  and 
was  received  with  great  satisfection  by  the  West  India  pro> 
priatary.  It  is  sosrcely  credible  that  so  well-conoeived  and 
modii-needed  a  measure  has  been  allowed  to  remain  dta^ 
mant  in  the  statute-book.  But  its  operation  was  unftnv 
innately  suspended  until  all  the  colonies  included  in  tht 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  courts  should  have  given  th^ 
formal  assent  to  the  measure,  by  passing  Acts  of  Assembly 
to  repeal  all  such  local  statutes  or  customs  as  might 
obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  administratton  of  justice  by 
the  new  Courts.  This  clause  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  preamble  of  the  Act,  which  declares  that  it  is  expedient 
to  erect  two  Courts  of  Judicature  within  the  Islands,  but 
that  the  asaistuice  and  authority  of  Parliament  was  required 
btf  reason  qf  the  local  acts  by  which  the  present  colonial 
Courts  are  constituted.  The  assistance  and  authority  of 
Parliament  ought  not  to  have  been  invoked  in  vain.  No 
(^position  was  oSered  to  the  Bill,  no  doubta  were  ever  ex- 
pressed that  it  was  a  neoessaiy,  and  would  prove  an  e^ctual 
remedy  to  existing  abuses  [  but  we  understimd  that  the  tittle 
Islands  of  Montserrat  and  St.  Kits  have  refused  to  pass  the 
Acts  for  transfierring  the  local  jurisdiotion  of  their  Courts 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  groimd  of  inabili^  to  meet  the 
addititmal  czpeose.    It  is  difficult  to  oonceiva  how  those 
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iBlands  can  be  provided  with  local  Courti,  eulaxiTel;  tbeic 
own,  at  a  less  eq>ense  than  would  be  incqncd  bj  a  share 
in  the  cost  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  this  pretext  ought 
obviously  to  be  overruled  by  the  Oovenuoeut ;  and  no  doulA 
can  reastHiably  be  cotertabied  that  the  existence  of  saA. 
Courts  would  be  the  soundest  and  most  practicable  coirect- 
ive  to  the  present  evila  of  colomal  judicature^  whether  ori- 
ginal or  appellate. 

It  must  ever  be  a  harsh  means  of  redress  to  drag  an  appel- 
lant across  the  ^be  and  subject  him  to  infinite  delay  sod 
expense,  which  the  most  ordinary  legal  knowledge  or  judiciil 
fairness  might  have  avoided ;  yet  we  Ailly  rect^nize  the  vor 
portance  of  having  a  high  central  seat  of  justice  of  undoubted 
wisdom  and  uncontaminated  virtue,  as  much  to  remind  the 
inferior  judge  that  he  is  himself  responsible  to  a  higher 
authority  than  that  of  colonial  opinion  or  colonial  ceosun^  at 
to  couect  hia  actual  errors.  But  we  adhere  to  the  principle 
that  the  intervention  of  such  a  tribunal  ought  to  be  occasioosl 
rather  than  essential  or  habitual ;  and  instead  of  inoeauug 
the  interference  of  such  a  Court  by  ^ving  it  a  character  of 
permanent  activity,  it  is  desirable  to  dimuush  as  much  m 
possible  the  abuses  which  it  is  called  upon  to  check. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Colonial  Charters  and  Instnicttcms 
to  Colonial  Governors  re<»giuzea  the  ftcultative  right  of  ap- 
peal from  the  Colonies  to  the  King  in  Council.  Mr.  Burge 
asserts,  somewhat  incorrectly,  that "  at  «  very  early  period  a 
"  restriction  was  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  ap- , 
"  peal  to  the  King  in  Council,  which  must  have  operated  as  a 
"  prohibition.  Leave  to  appeal  must  have  been  obtained 
"  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Colony,  and  that  leave  was 
"  not  to  be  granted,  unless  the  eum  in  dispute  exceeded 
"  5001.  sterling."  The  limit  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  lOl^  ia 
many  of  the  Colonies  it  is  300^,  in  some,  and  in  India, 
1000^. ;  but  Mr.  Buige  might  have  added,  that  it  is  open  to 
the  aggrieved  par^  in  all  cases  whatsoever  to  i^ply  for  leave 
from  tiie  Crown  to  enter  tiie  appeal  which  may  have  been 
refused  by  the  Court. 

The  practice  of  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  in  Council  is 
coeval  with  the  growth  of  the  colonial  empire  of  Great 
Pritaio,  md  probably  originated  in  the  aj^tellate  juriidic> 
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ti(»i'  Exercised  by  the  kings  of  Elnglsnd  as  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy over  the  Cbannel  Itdands.  Tn  1699  it  was  fonualty 
established  by  a  representation  of  the  Conncil  of  Trade  to  the 
OuvD,  signed  by  Lord  TankerviUe^  Sir  Philip  Meadows, 
WiBiain  Bkthwayt,  John  PoUexfen  and  Abraham  Hill,  that 
"it  was  the  inherent  right  of  His  Majesty  to  receive  and  de- 
termine i^peals  from  all  His  Majes^'s  subjects  in  America :" 
the  question  had  arisen  on  that  occasion  bom  some  obstruc- 
tion to  ihe  coarse  of  justice  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 
Tbroughout  the  last  centniy  it  was  customary  for  the  Com- 
nnttee  of  Council  for  hearing  appeals  from  the  Plantations  to 
consist  of  several  of  the  heads  of  the  law ;  and  probably  the 
Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron  were  first  made  Privy 
CouDcillars  for  this  ptupose.  On  the  Srd  March  1 795>  that 
Committee,  being  composed  of  the  X^ord  President  Lord 
Auckland,  tiie  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  R.  P.  Arden),  Sir 
WBliam  Wynne,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  (Sir  Archibald  Macdonald),  agreed  *'  to  meet 
"  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  hear  ap- 
"  peals  from  the  Hantations  and  in  prize  causes ;  and  that 
"  TViesday  should  be  the  day  for  hearing  plantation-appeals 
"  (until  tiie  same  be  disposed  of),  and  Saturday  for  hearing 
"appeals  in  prizes."  It  was  not  till  a  later  period,  under 
Sir  W.  Grant,  that  the  practice  was  introduced  of  deciding 
i^ipeab  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  assisted  pro  /ormd  by 
two  lay  Privy  CoumuQors,  That  practice  was  continued  by 
Sir  John  Leadi ;  but  the  state  of  business  in  the  Colonial 
Appelate  Court  uDcIoubtedly  demanded  the  reform  which 
Lord  Brougham's  Bill  for  "  the  better  Administration  of 
Justice  in  the  Privy  Council"  was  intended  to  effect. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  upon  what  principle  Parliament 
was  caDed  upon  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  a 
matter  of  prerogative  so  indisputably  attached  to  the  Crown 
as  the  colonial  appellate  jurisdiction  and  ihe  constitution  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  all  previous  occasions 
the  practice  and  the  constitution  of  such  bodies  had  been  re- 
gulated by  Orders  in  Council.  The  bill  however  passed,  and 
we  now  hear  much  complaint  from  Mr.  Bui^  and  some 
from  tiie  public,  that  the  Judicial  Committee  as  constituted  by 
tint  Act  is  not  adequate  to  fiilfll  the  duties  which  devolve 
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upon  it,  eipedillj  since  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Ddi^ata 
■nd  lome  other  nutters  have  been  treni&ned  to  it 

There  has  been  s  good  deal  of  nusrepEresentation  en  the 
sul^ect.  Mr.  Bui^  enumerates  among  the  members  of  die 
Judicial  Committee  the  heads  of  all  the  highest  Courts  in  die 
Kingdom,  but,  strangely  enough,  be  omits  the  words  of  Ute 
Act  which  provide  that  any  person  (being  a  Privy  Coimallot) 
whoshallbeorshallhavebeenLordChief  Juatioe  "orlwdgt" 
of  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  or  Common  Pleu,  ta  lad 
Chief  Baron  *'  or  Banm "  of  the  fixcfaequer,  are  to  tana 
part  of  the  Committee.  He  afterwards  stotee  that  *'tiuv 
**  sistance  of  two  of  the  oommon-law  judges  <^  the  Court  at 
**  Westminster  was  obtained  by  making  them  Privy  CouBcit 
*f  lore  and  appointing  them  members  of  tha  Committee."  Tbs 
tkBt  is,  that  the  late  Mr.  Justiee  Vaughan,  Mr.  Justice  Bo- 
sanquet,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  Sir  William  Garrow,  Sir  John 
Bayley,  Bir  Robert  Graham,  and,  more  recently,  Sir  Josejdi 
Littledsle,  have  been  made  Privy  Councillors  since  the  p8B»> 
ing  of  the  Act,  and  of  course  became  members  (^  the  Jodioal 
Committee }  and  so  would  all  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  at 
Westminster  if  they  were  made  Privy  Coondllora  tomoinHr- 

It  is  evident  that  the  Appellate  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  aSbrds  a  useflil  and  honourable  retreat  to  Jndgc% 
whose  age  may  prevent  them  from  dischaiipng  all  the  (»■ 
dguing  duties  of  an  English  Judge,  though  their  learning  and 
eminence  peculiarly  qualifies  them  to  fulfil  those  of  the  meat* 
bers  of  a  Court  of  Appeal.  But  Mr.  Bmge  makes  no  alluosn 
to  this  very  obvious  and  effectual  mode  of  suppling  JodgM 
of  appesl ;  although  the  principal  object  of  the  IVivy  Council 
Act  was  to  employ  those  high  personages  of  the  law,  who 
might  have  retired  from  the  Bench  flrom  political  or  other 
causes. 

Mr.  Bui^  complains  that  Judges  should  be  taken  awif 
from  their  own  Courts  to  sit  at  the  Judicial  Committee.  The 
practice  undoubtedly  has  some  iaconvenienees,  and  if  the 
nature  of  the  appellate  business  was  as  extensive,  permsnsat 
and  regular  as  Mr.  Bui^  assumes  it  to  be,  the  system  must 
be  altered.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  second  set  of  men 
of  equal  or  superior  sagacity,  honesty  and  learning  to  those 
who  fill  the  highest  judicial  posts  in  the  oountxy?    Hie  Jndl- 
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flul  Committee  deriveB  Hb  peculiar  merit,  not  &om  its  dignitjr 
u  a  hi^  Appellate  Court  conaisting  of  men  who  sit  there  aa 
the  adnKTB  of  the  Serer^gn,  but  from  the  circumBtanoe,  that 
each  variely  of  ita  extensive,  peculiar  and  occasional  juris- 
diction ma;  claim  the  presence  of  the  individual  judge  be«t 
qoalified  to  exercise  it.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  court 
of  justice,  a  tribunal  irregularly  composed;,  and  irregular  in 
ita  nttiogs,  would  be  the  worst  of  all  tribunals ;  for  a  Court 
wbioh  is  called  upon  to  provide  a  peculiar  remedy  for  the 
fitilure  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  general  remedy  for 
what  we  may  venture  to  term  the  judicial  acoidenta  of  the 
remote  dependencies  of  the  empire,  the  present  ayatem,  mth 
some  additional  facilities,  ia  by  no  means  ill-adapted.  Nor 
do  we  conceivfl  it  possible  to  invest  a  new  Court  with  the 
araae  degree  of  authori^  and  dignity  which  must  be  attach* 
ed  to  a  Court  having  no  essential  quality  of  ita  own,  but  uni> 
ting  Hie  authority  and  the  dignity  of  all  the  o&a  courts 
in  the  persons  of  their  principal  officers. 

We  regret  that  by  scmie  unaccountable  oversight  the  post 
of  Lord  Chancellor  (d*  Ireland  was  not  named  in  the  IMvy 
Cooncil  Act,  for  that  would  have  secured  to  the  Judicial 
Conmuttee  the  valuable  aid  of  Sir  E,  Sugden  i  we  have  been 
infMmed  that  both  the  noble  ex-Chancellors  of  England  arc 
nut  squally  sealoua  in  perftmniug  duties,  in  consideration  of 
which  tbi7  both  reoeive  increased  retiring  pensions;  but 
tbeae  are  ciroumstsnoes  which  are  accidental,  or  may  be  re- 
Btedied  without  having  recourse  to  the  interference  <^  the  le- 
galatura  fiw  the  creation  of  a  new  court, 

Mr.  Burge  however  stiongly  advocates  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  and  he  would  annex  to  the  Appellate  Court  a  bar  some- 
what analt^UB  to  that  higher  branch  of  the  French  bar,  which 
sttfoids  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  Uie  Comity  des  Conten- 
tieux  at  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  under  the  name  of  the  Avocata  aux 
Conadlsi  We  should  be  inclined,  under  any  circuoutanoea, 
to  donlK  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  invest  a  new  Court 
with  the  highest  dignity  of  a  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction, 
especially  as  the  buBiness  it  would  have  to  transact  would  be 
for  the  most  part  of  a  peculiar  character,  unknown  to  the 
tingi'^h  bar  and  the  English  public.  But  ia  order  to  call 
nuh  a  Court  into  txistenoe,  it  ia  naoewaiy  to  abrogate  the 
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judicial  functions  and  authority  of  the  House  of'  'Petrt,  inti- 
mately  connected  with  the  privileges  and  comtitutioAal  poven 
of  that  House,  and  to  annnl  an  important  part  of  tbrmfat 
prerogatiTe,  by  which  tlie  grievances  of  tiie  aut^eet  in  the  te* 
mote  dependenciefl  of  the  empire  are  brought  to  the  foot  of  tb« 
throne.  It  is  exirentriy  desirable  that  proper  arnoigcmeiits 
sbonld  be  made  for  rendering  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Ihivy  Council  efficient  Courts  of  Appeal ;  but  we  «ae  coo- 
vinced  that  all  their  judicial  dnties  may  be  performed  without 
either  mingling  or  impairing  their  jurisdiction. 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  the  Judicial  Connnittee  of  the 
Privy  Council  it  appears  from  ^e  retume  recently  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the  arrears  are  lighter 
dian  the  anears  of  any  court  in  Westimnster.  lite  whole 
number  of  appeals  ready  for  hearing  on  the  19th  of  Fetmiaiy, 
1841,  was. 

From  the  ethnics 6 

Ecclesiastical  and  Admir^ty  Courts    ....    6 

Native  Courts  in  India 6 

Of  these,  none  (except  a  few  of  the  heavy  cases  from  the 
Indian  Courts)  have  been  ready  for  hearing  mcae  than  twelve 
months ;  and  the  average  dday  is  not  above  half  tiiat  tine. 
Since  the  Privy  Council  Act  of  1833  was  passed,  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  have  sat  on  an  average  tk^ty-two  days,  and 
have  disposed  of  about  thirty-five  appeals  per  annoig,  in* 
chiding  the  various  extraordinary  and  temporary  malten 
which  have  been  brought  befin-e  them  under  particular  Acts 
of  Pariiament,  as  the  appeals  from  the  Commiflsion»s  Ha 
British  Claims  on  France,  and  the  appeab  from  t^  Com- 
missioners for  Slave  Compensation. 

Such  is  the  real  amount  of  busioess  for  which  Mr,  Burge 
proposes  to  create  a  Supreme  Appelate  Court, — an  amount  of 
business  whidi  would  probably  be  still  further  dimmished  if 
the  chance  of  delay  (a  common  motive  of  appeal]  were  removed, 
and  if  the  abuses  of  the  Coltmial  Courts  were  corrected  by  the 
interaction  of  properiy  qualified  jndicial  officers  throng^iout 
the  British  dominions,  and  more  especialfy  in  the  Sadder 
Adawlut  Courts  of  the  Indian  Presidencies. 

The  ddays,  such  as  they  are,  certainly  6o  not  arise  from 
the  press  of  business  or  the  weight  of  arrears ;  and  it  is  net 
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difficuU'to'&Baign  the  true  cause  to  the  reluctance  of  parties 
to  ^fi«al  h>  ft  veoKite  txibunal  and  encounter  the  enormous 
eiprasea  of  tkflae  proceedings — expeaees  which  might  un- 
doubtedly be  reduced,  but  vhich  must  always  be  a  grievous 
Iwitben  to  the  suitor.  We  have  shown  that,  exc^  under 
the  pnsent  vicious  system  ot  West-IwiUa  judicature  or  the 
sorimt  abuses  of  Norman  courts,  the  number  of  reversals  is 
too'small  to  offer  to  an  appellant  a  sufficient  average  chance 
of  suecesB ;  and,  doubtless,  many  of  the  causes  now  appealed 
would  not  be  brought  into  the  superior  court  at  all,  if  the 
desire  of  delay  or  the  vast  amount  of  property  at  stoke  did 
not  induce  the  parties  to  exhaust  all  the  successive  stages  of 
the  law. 

AdBUtting,  oa  the  one  hand,  that  the  inconveniences  of  a 
rexiote  court  of  appeal  are  numerous,  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  those  inconveniences  are  materially  increased  by  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  judicial  committee  as  that  court  of 
^>peaj^  or  that  they  would  be  materially  diminished  by  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Burgees  or  Sir  £.  Sugden's  plans  for  a  per- 
maneat  court,  occupying,  as  it  must  do,  the  highest  rank  in 
ike  eottotry,  yet  independent  in  point  of  fact  of  our  principal 
judicial  t^cers  and  unoonnected  with  our  oldest  judicial  in- 
atatutioDS*  The  details  of  these  plans  are  comparatively  im- 
material, at  least  until  the  principle  is  settled.  Accordii^  to 
the  present  oonstltutioD  of  our  appellate  courts,  they  are 
cooqposed  of  an  assemblage  of  men  who  till  or  have  filled  the 
vmy  hi^^iest  places  in  the  country ;  to  leave  these  men  to 
tht^  other  duties  exclusively,  or  to  devote  them  exjclusively 
to  the  duties  of  an  appellate  court,  would  tend  to  introdtioe 
BDother  class  of  second-rate  authorities  into  the  admitustnt- 
tion  of  justice,  who  would  not  deserve  to  command  the  coafi- 
dence  of  the  public  in  an  equal  degree. 

The  example  of  the  bar  must  be  peculiarly  famiUar  to  Mr, 
Bui^.  There  are  always  some  ten  or  twelve  men— say  rft> 
tiktT  some  three  or  four  practitioners— of  such  remarkable 
enuoence,  that  they  are  overwhelmed  with  briefe  aud  hurried 
from  court  to  court,  although  their  clients  are  practically  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inconvenienceB  of  uncertainty,  rapid  transi- 
tion and  accumulated  business  reprobated  by  Mr.  Burge  in 
aome  of  the  coivts  which  he  describes  in  his  pamphlet.    Yet 
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the  attoniey  uoA  the  client  peniat  in  braving  all  these  Krimu 
drawbacks,  generalfy  at  an  increased  expense,  in  order  to  bare 
the  best  opinion  of  the  best  counseL  In  like  manner  we  caa- 
tend,  that}  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  colonies  and  the  pablic, 
the  supreme  appellate  court  must  be  able  to  give  the  best 
opinion  of  the  beet  judge.  Nothing  less  will  do ;  and  the 
onl;  means  of  obtaining  the  best  opini<m  of  the  best  judge  i* 
to  borrow  «  portion  of  hii  time  for  the  use  of  the  empire  from 
the  highest  courts  of  the  kingdom.  Accidents  may^  occur 
occasionally  to  retard  proceedings,  or  (as  Mr.  Surge  appears 
rather  slily  to  hint)  to  accelerate  them  with  injudicioas  or  in* 
judicial  haste.  9o  the  first  counsel  in  the  counby  maj  in 
absent  when  he  ought  to  open  a  case,  or  may  abridge  his  re- 
ply in  order  to  pass  to  other  duties )  but  he  is  not  the  lest 
the  first  counsel  in  the  country,  whose  aamstance,  even  occa- 
nonally  given,  is  more  valued  than  the  unvarying  attentioQ 
of  an  inferior  mind. 

Mr.  Bu^e  ioaista  with  a  good  deal  offeree  on  the  jnvpii* 
ely  of  providing  suitable  accommodations  for  the  qrpellsta 
court ;  but  confounding  the  building,  with  the  institutioii,  d 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  content  to  leave  to  that  edifice  its 
judicial  character  after  he  has  deprived  the  peers  of  their  ju- 
dicial powers.  8ir  &.  Sugden  would  allow  the  House  rf 
Lords  and  the  Privy  Council  to  retain  a  nominal  jurisdictioo, 
whilst  the  substance  would  be  vested  in  two  legal  dry-nunsi 
to  be  styled  '  the  Lords  Assistant*  The  same  learned  r»- 
former  pcnnted  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  enonnity 
of  judges  sitting  at  a  round  table  instead  of  a  long  ont) 
whence  it  nuy  be  infeired  that  a  cabinet-maker  may  supply 
one  main  part  of  the  judicial  constitution  of  the  empire  qoitt 
as  eaaily  as  a  Gabinet-miniater. 
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Charium.  By  Thomas  Carltle.  Fraser:  London,  1 840. 

We  hare  not  unfrequently  been  struck,  and  for  a  time  sur- 
prised, at  the  cmncidence  of  Mr.  Carlyle'e  observations  on 
politics  and  contemporary  history  Tvith  those  of  Niebuhr, 
who  of  all  contemporary  writers  was  perhaps  the  most  widely 
difierent  &om  him  in  habits  of  thought,  in  political  prefer- 
ences, and  in  a  more  general  estimate  of  historical  transac- 
tions. The  rights  of  sovereigns  and  subjects  were  in  Nie- 
buhr's  system  entirely  prescriptive.  He  believed  that  men 
must  be  governed  either  by  force  or  through  a  religious 
reverence  for  a  constitution:  he  saw  that  even  despotism, 
BBDctioned  by  antiquity,  rested  in  some  degree  on  fVee  and 
dutiAil  obedience ;  and  that  the  beat  of  upstart  governments, 
although  in  itself  it  might  satisfy  the  judgment  of  statesmen, 
must  dispense  with  the  support  of  prejudice  and  habitual  asso- 
ciation, and  supply  the  defect  by  coercion,  or  leave  its  func- 
tions unfulfilled.  Such  was  the  ancient  English  creed,  which 
fonnd  its  last  preacher  in  Burke.  The  charters  which  our 
ancestors  won  were,  in  theoty,  so  many  declaratoiy  acts. 
They  had  the  right  before  they  fought  for  it  against  the  re- 
volutionaTy  power  which  had  robbed  them.  The  deeper  the 
worship  of  the  constitution,  the  more  natural  was  the  wish 
to  become  better  acqu^nted  with  its  nature,  the  more  sacred 
the  duty  of  realizing  its  principles.  Happily  it  was  always 
found  to  contain  the  securities  which  freedom  at  the  time 
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requind ;  for  the  elements  of  a  free  constitutioii  had  nerei 
been  lost,  though  the  necessary  conditions  of  liberty  had 
varied  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  With  the  same  analytic  course 
of  constitutional  inquiry,  the  same  repugnance  to  novelty, 
except  where  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  a  lost 
ideal,  Niebuhr  was  familiar  in  the  history  of  all  free  states, 
and  he  adopted  it  for  himself  in  its  fiill  extent.  All  professed 
revolutions  he  regarded  with  equal  hatred.  He  thought  some 
degree  of  freedom  possible  under  the  worst  of  the  European 
governments,  but  he  believed  that  it  could  not  coexist  with 
Jacobinism.  The  substitution  of  a  supposed  analysis  of  hu- 
man nature  for  the  old  prescriptive  standard  of  political 
rights,  necessarily  led  to  a  more  abstract  view  of  the  ends  of 
government  and  a  more  arbitrary  choice  of  means.  Obedience 
to  laws  could  thenceforward  proceed  only  from  «  perception  of 
their  utility  or  from  compulsion.  But  coincidence  of  conduct 
with  the  course  prescribed  by  law,  merely  because  the  sub- 
ject agrees  with  tiie  legislator,  is  not  loytd^,  and  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  is  a  reserved  force  which  should  be  per^ 
ceptible  only  to  the  bod.  Willing  submission  to  the  law,  be- 
cause it  is  law,  and  not  because  it  is  wise,  is  the  sii^^ 
mode  of  reconciling  freedom  with  government.  It  becomes 
impossible  when  the  le^slators  themselves  ^peal  on^  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  laws.  Niebuhr  shared  in  the 
general  belief  that  the  constitutions  of  the  European  states 
were  nearly  worn  out,  but  he  had  no  particle  of  the  general 
hope  that  European  civilization  would  survive  them. 

Mr.  Carlyle  goes  at  least  as  far  in  tiie  opinion,  that  most 
things  in  which  men  formerly  believed  have  become  fictions, 
or,  to  use  his  compendious  but  less  accurate  phraseology,  lies. 
But  he  has  no  tenderness  for  the  forms  which  have  becoaie 
hollow  with  age.  Respecting  and  doing  justice  to  their  ori- 
ginal value,  he  attributes  it  all  to  the  spirit  which  worked  in 
^em  and  moulded  them  to  be  what  they  are,  and  wfaidi  will 
find  new  modes  of  action  when  these  fatL  Whatever  is  di- 
vine is  also  immortal,  and  let  iriiatever  is  mortal  die.  He 
always  cl^me  for  the  French  Jacobins,  notwithstanding  their 
mad  wickedness,  the  merit  of  having  destroyed  what  was 
false  and  deserved  to  perish.  Let  us  bdieve  this  first,  he 
often  says,  that  a  lie  is  not  the  truth. 
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We  have  no  objection  to  believe  so ;  but  we  have  some 
doobta  aa  to  the  duty  of  procl^ming  on  sll  highwayi  that 
fictions  are  fictionB.  Newly  invented  forms  are  often  prac- 
tical lies,  because  theyprofesa  to  be  trae;  but  obsolete  modes 
of  expressing  truth  are,  amongst  their  other  uses,  sure  in- 
dexes of  the  extent  and  velocity  of  our  changes.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  is  undoi^tedly  right  in  asaertiiag  the  immortality  of  the 
great  ideas,  which  perhaps  are  ceemng  to  animate  our  exist- 
ing institutions ;  but  we  cannot  afford  that  their  vital  opera- 
tion should  be  suspended  for  a  thousand  yean.  If  by  keeping 
(q>en  old  channels  we  can  reinvigorate  ourselves  when  the 
itream  of  inspiration  comes  without  being  overwhelmed  by  it, 
it  will  be  better  than  to  seek  through  convulsions  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  organization.  The  system  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
Ic^  had  become  one  of  the  most  hollow  fictions  in  the  gene- 
ration before  it  was  transfigured  into  Christianity.  When  we 
have  got  a  new  spirit  to  supply  Uie  place  of  the  old,  it  will 
alter  our  existing  forms  for  itself. 

Men  of  speculative  and  literary  habits,  moreover,  are  not 
onlikely  to  think  too  hastily,  that  the  poUtical  or  general  scep- 
tioBm  which  they  observe  around  ^em  has  penetrated  the 
great  body  of  society.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  forms 
•nd  traditions  of  our  constitution  have  still  a  sacredness  and 
a  meaning  for  Englishmen  in  general  beyond  that  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  attributes  to  them ;  and  if  bo,  the  undisguised 
oontcmpt  with  which  he  r^ards  them  cannot  but  be  perni- 
cious, wbedier  it  unnecessarily  disturbs  men  in  their  oon- 
rictims  or  provokes  them  to  refuse  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tions. His  attacks  upon  established  institutions  are  not  the 
leas  ibrmidable  that  they  are  apparently  never  meant  for  at- 
tadcB,  but  occur  incidentally,  by  way  of  contrast  and  anti- 
thesis to  the  ideas  of  Faith,  Duty  and  Sincerity,  which  he  is 
alw^  aideavonring  to  develop  and  exalt.  He  must  surely 
be  aware  that  s  general  adoption  of  his  thoughts  and  lan- 
gaage.  Eat  instance,  of  the  title  of  National  Palaver  for  our 
wigurt  legidature,  would  materially  tend  to  the  diminution 
of  the  reverence  and  loyalty  with  which  we  still  regard  our 
eonetiiutioni  nor  can  he  reasonably  suppose  that  the  ma- 
j«ity  of  those  who  would  be  shaken  in  their  present  alle- 
giiBoe  would  be  prepared  for  titie  lofty  views  of  law  and 
x2 
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government  vhich  he  is  able  to  pneeent  to  them.  As  &r,  bow- 
ever,  as  direct  attempts  at  revolutioD  or  change  are  C(»icerDed, 
Mr.  Carlyle  might  almost  be  a  Tory. 

For  the  similarity,  which  we  commenced  by  remarking, 
between  his  practical  conclusions  and  thme  of  the  great  Qer- 
man  historian,  consists  mmnly  in  this,  that  they  both  xttterij 
despise  the  prospect  of  real  renovation  fiom  outwsrd  chuige. 
Niebuhr  looked  back  with  admiratioQ  and  rt^ret  on  the  ub- 
defined  powers  of  the  early  European  governments,  when  those 
who  were  unfit  to  direct  themselves  submitted,  and  local  &tn- 
chises  and  municipalities  were  nevertheless  able  to  grow  up,  if 
they  possessed  an  inherent  principle  of  vitali^.  In  bis  own 
time  he  would  have  crushed  revolution  with  pitUess  rigour,  but 
he  felt  no  enthusiasm  for  kings  or  aristocracies.  He  saw  ndtbe* 
wisdom  nor  love  on  the  part  of  governments,  nor  the  materials 
in  the  people  for  greater  wisdom.  He  hoped  for  no  good  frtnn 
new  combinations  of  the  selfishness  which  he  saw  everywhere 
around  him.  Regeneration  seemed  only  possible  through 
some  renewal  of  ancient  zeal  and  patriotism,  such  as  that 
which  he  saw  in  Germany  in  the  glorious  war  of  fnedxm ; 
and  when  the  enthusiasm  of  that  great  period  died  away,  bia 
hopes  became  almost  extinct.  He  said  that  the  world  was 
in  need  of  a  new  revelation ;  and  he  thought  that  Kurope,  in 
preparation  for  it,  was  already  far  advanced  in  the  way  to  new 
ages  of  darkness. 

Mr.  Carlyle  also  derides  the  eager  hopes  which  men  in 
these  days  form  of  the  results  of  political  changes.  He  re- 
minds them,  not  without  justice,  that  it  was  from  within  that 
sages  in  former  times  endeavoured  to  renew  the  world.  Self- 
sacrifice,  disintorestedoess,  truat  in  good,  are  still  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  great  achievements ;  and  these  virtues,  not 
new  forms  of  governments,  are  the  oltjects  to  which  he  lot^ 
How  far  the  existing  state  of  things  is  in  his  opinion  un&- 
vourable  to  their  operation  we  can  but  parLi^ly  collect.  He 
evidently  thinks  that  there  is  much  unsoundness  in  our  pre- 
sent social  condition,  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that  he  does 
not  despair.  Inclining  as  we  do  rather  to  the  class  of  specu- 
lators who  attach  greater  weight  to  forms,  and  suspect  the 
claims  of  any  present  time  to  a  novelty  transcending  histori- 
cal precedent,  we  are  nevertheless  anxious  tb  receive  instmo- 
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tion  {rom  Mr.  Carlyle.  Hia  opioions  have  ao  external  im- 
portance aleo,  in  addition  to  the  respect  to  which  they  are 
enUtled ;  for  there  is  no  living  writer  whose  feme  has  within 
the  last  few  years  been  so  constantly  and  surely  extending. 
It  has  spread  outwards,  as  enduring  lame  generally  spreads, 
fniin  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers  to  the  general  body  of 
literary  men,  who  are  now  extensively  influenced  by  bis 
genius.  The  world  at  large  has  already  received  the  Im- 
pulse ;  bis  works  are  becoming  widely  popular,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  enjoying  tJie  rare  satisfaction  of  bestowing  its  praise 
on  a  writer  who  deserves  it.  Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Carlyle's 
thoughts  will  be  laigely  adopted  within  the  next  twenty 
years. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  form  some 
estimation  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  very 
peculiar  style ;  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  approaching 
inundation  which  we  foresee  of  its  literary  progeny,  for  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  beforehand,  that  all  future 
imitationB  of  it  will,  like  the  few  which  have  already  ap- 
peared, be  utterly  and  hopelessly  intolerable ;  but  because  it 
may  often  happen  that  a  mistake  as  to  its  real  characteristics 
may  interfere  with  the  hearty  enjoyment  or  right  use  of  the 
author's  works.  The  student  may  perhaps  suspect  a  trick, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  discover  it ;  or  be  led  by  the  extreme 
ease  of  a  mere  external  mimicry  of  it  into  the  belief,  that  the 
quaint  language  is  u  mere  arbitrary  mannerism  unconnected 
with  Uie  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  oUier  hand,  he  may  not  see 
that  the  pervading  irony  has  two  sides,  and  involves  an  ap- 
precjation  of  the  matter  in  hand  at  its  true  worth,  as  well 
as  an  indirect  repression  of  its  farther  pretensions.  We  have 
no  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  entering  fully  into 
this  subject ;  though  we  would  willingly  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways,  show  our  respect  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  having  no  fear 
of  the  reproaches  which  he  so  frequently  heaps  upon  criti- 
cism. It  is  well,  he  says,  to  enjoy  and  be  thankful ;  it  is  also 
weU,  we  say,  to  understand  the  cause  of  enjoyment.  Criti- 
tma  is  the  best  homage  which  the  prosaic  understanding  can 
pay  to  genius. 

We  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  reading  is  very  ex- 
tensive, as  it  is  undoubtedly  very  miscellaneous.    His  appre- 
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hendon  of  the  spirit  of  past  ages  and  foragn  countries  im- 
plies vast  knowledge  and  still  greater  vigour  of  imagination. 
He  appears  to  studj  no  topic  in  the  abstauct  onljr,  tmt  to 
represent  to  himself  its  operation  in  men,  by  creating  images 
of  those  who  employed  themselves  upon  it  in  action  cv  specu- 
lation. In  the  French  philosophinn  of  tbe  last  oentuiy  he 
sees  not  merely  a  system  of  destroying  n^ations,  but  a  liriiig 
principle  personified  in  various  individuals,  as,  for  instanix, 
in  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  whose  biographies  (MiaceUaneous 
Works)  will  give  the  best  view  which  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
found  in  any  English  work,  of  the  peculiaiitieB  of  that  re- 
markable period.  Connected  with  his  love  for  the  oonocte, 
and  preference  for  the  study  of  opinions  and  principles  in 
Action,  is,  perhaps,  his  universal  readiness  to  appreciate  all 
kinds  of  human  greatness.  He  can  leam  something  vhtn- 
ever  there  is  manly  character  and  energy ;  and  he  seems  im- 
pressed with  a  behef  that  vigour  in  acting,  finnneas  of  pur- 
pose, and  freedom  from  self-deception,  are  rarer  if  not  big^ 
virtues  than  the  goodness  which  consists  in  abstinence  from 
wrong.  We  particularly  respect  his  generous  admiration  ti 
Johnson,  whose  sturdy  hones^  and  courage  he  has  diwe 
much  to  restore  to  their  due  place  in  the  opinion  of  meo. 
Even  Boswell  comes  in  for  a  just  and  kindly  eulogy,  vhidi 
we  recommend  to  our  readers  as  by  far  the  best  critidsm 
extant  of  the  odd  and  amusing  author  of  the  first  and  best  of 
biographies. 

We  have  no  intention  of  recapitulating  the  great  variety 
of  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Cariyle  has  written :  we  are  rather 
concerned  with  the  uniformity  which  runs  through  all,  in  the 
reference  of  every  character  and  action  to  the  same  ideal 
standard  of  greatness  and  goodness.  He  never  fells  to  in- 
quire whether  the  man  was  what  he  pretended  to  be,  whether 
he  did  the  work  which  he  bad  to  do,  whether  he  followed  in 
faith  a  prin<nple,  even  if  it  were  distorted,  and  looked  to 
something  beyond  himself.  Duty, — the  duty  of  acting, — in 
however  small  a  sphere,  it  is  his  perpetual  task  to  preadi, 
and  to  point  out  how  it  has  been  n^ected  or  approximately 
fulfilled.  It  does  not  however  show  itself  in  obtrusive  repe- 
titions, like  the  inferences  of  design  in  the  alternate  pages  of 
Bridgewater  treatises,  but  in  a  sustained  and  high-wrou^t 
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9,  with  which  the  wildest  playfiibiess  of  detail  never 
interferee.  Consequently  his  tone  is  always  ironical  and  his 
meaning  twofold,  though  the  degree  of  opposition  of  the  com- 
ponent  porta  varies  according  to  the  subject:  the  background 
ia  everywhere  the  same. 

Thia  auBtained  irony  is  most  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Carlyle^s 
great  work,  the  '  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  to  the 
wide-spread  popularity  of  which  it  baa  lately  contributed ; 
yet  it  has  formed  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  who  think 
rightly  that  history  ought  to  be  serious,  and  suspect  errone- 
ously that  this  is  in  jest.  If  the  disposition  to  view  all  out- 
ward tilings  as  transitoty  manifestations  of  eternal  ideas  had 
not  made  Mr.  Carlyle  necessarily  a  humourist,  he  would 
have  been  wise  in  adopting  a  humorous  mode  of  narratioQ, 
with  a  view  merely  to  the  purposes  of  art.  His  task  was  the 
production  of  the  prose  epic,  which  is  probably  the  only  epic 
now  possible,  of  the  time.  It  th^vfore  became  necessary  for 
him  not  only  to  group  his  materials  by  a  diSerent  law  from 
that  of  their  succession  in  time,  so  that  the  more  trivial  de- 
tails might  derive  an  interest  from  their  connexion  with  a 
few  prominent  events,  but  also  to  concentrate  the  attention 
exclusively  on  the  story  which  he  had  to  tell.  Under  the 
influence  of  our  present  educattOD,  the  driest  and  hardest 
undo'standing  becomes  weary  of  historical  atguments  and 
speculations ;  we  want  to  know  what  happened,  instead  of 
hearing  why  and  with  what  tendency  it  happened  i  and  yet 
we  6nd  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  warmest  imagination  with 
m^  facts,  and  seek  for  princifJes  and  generalizations  to  give 
them  a  meaning.  We  may  be  told  that  the  pure  objective 
is  the  province  of  art,  and  that  in  ancient  times  men  were 
contented  with  existence  without  reducing  it  to  pedantic 
formulae.  We  answer  that  we  cannot  help  it,  that  mere  out- 
ward events  will  not  satisfy  us  now,  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
pretend  to  abide  by  them ;  and  when  a  thoroughgoing  theo- 
rist, in  his  determination  to  eschew  all  theory  and  ignore  the 
consciousness  be  feels,  calls  on  us  to  share  his  enthusiasm 
for  a  string  of  mere  unsystematized  pbsenomena,  we  recog- 
nize a  ludicrous  contrast  between  the  pretence  of  earnestness 
and  the  reality,  and  assign  to  him  the  unenviable  character 
of  an  involujUary  humouriat.    The  truth  of  this  statement 
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may  easily  be  proved  by  comparing  paBsages  &oro  an  old 
epic  or  Icgeodary  nTiter  in  the  original  and  in  a  good  traoa- 
lation.  Put,  for  instance,  Shelley's  version  of  the  Homeric 
'  Hymn  to  Mercury '  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  text,  and  one 
will  be  found  througbout  to  maintain  a  tone  of  light  banterbg 
irony,  the  other  to  be  merely  an  amusing  stwy  told  with 
playful  simplicity.  Or  contrast  Livy'a  style  with  the  quaint 
biblical  English,  which  has  seemed  to  Dr.  Arnold  the  moat 
appropriate  vehicle  of  the  old  l^enda  of  Rome.  Instead  i£ 
the  unaffected  ease  with  which  the  ^eai  historian  adopts  the 
earnest  and  undoubting  narrative  of  the  old  annalists,  the 
modem  writer  never  allows  us  for  a  moment  to  forget  that 
we  are  listening  to  a  theorist  and  critic,  who  somewhat  ob- 
trusively reminds  us  of  the  scepticism  which  might  be  taken 
for  granted,  by  his  ostentatious  patronage  of  the  l^ends  as 
they  stand,  divested  of  historical  reality. 

We  know  not  whether  it  ia  from  such  considentions  as 
these,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  induced  to  construct  his 
history  on  a  basis  of  irony.  He  may  have  observed  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  &ilure,  where  the  mere  annalist  or  the 
mere  historical  essayist  have  left  either  the  understanding  or 
the  imagination  and  feelings  unsatisfied;  but  we  are  man 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  was  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by 
the  intuition  of  creative  genius.  As  we  remarked  before,  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  intellect  necessarily  leads  him  into 
irony ;  though  happily  his  sympathies  are  so  extensive,  that 
his  sense  of  the  unreali^  of  transitory  things  only  comes  to 
the  surface,  when  otherwise  the  harmony  of  the  ctmiposition 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  feeling  of  the  reader  that  it  was 
absent. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  a  historical  writer  in  the  present 
day  to  confine  himself  with  success  either  to  narrative  or 
specidation,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  object  will  be 
obtained  by  an  alternate  introduction  of  the  necessary  ele- 
ments. There  is  an  unavoidable  awkwardness  in  the  juxta- 
position of  the  portions  of  the  work.  There  are  still  events 
which  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  feelings  and  occupy  the 
whole  imagiuation  without  reference  to  causes  or  conse- 
quences; but  the  effect  of  a  high-wrought  description  of 
the  decisive  moments  of  some  great  crisis  of  the  worid,  is 
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almost  destroyed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  historian  is  pre- 
paring for  his  next  chapter  a  philosophical  view  of  the  state 
of  society,  government  and  morals  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  change.  A  fusion  of  the  materials  is  required  aa  well 
as  a  mixture.  The  laws  which  are  exemplified  in  the  events 
must  be  always  present  to  the  epical  historian,  giving  im- 
portmce  and  meaning  to  things  which  seem  trifling  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  not  interfering  in  the  interest,  which  can  he 
Diaintained  witiiout  their  assistance.  The  artist  must  keep 
pace  with  our  enthusiasm,  and  prevent  ua  from  thinking  any- 
thing trivial,  by  showing  that  be  sees  it  as  it  is  and  consciously 
plays  with  his  subject.  We  must  feel  that  he  is  always  in 
earnest,  and  yet  that  all  light  things  are  treated  lightly. 

By  adopting  this  great  principle  of  modern  art,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  brilliant  and  vigorous  imagination,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  or- 
ganized into  unity  the  fantastic  confusion  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  brought  out  its  chief  events  before  us  with  wonder- 
ful boldness  of  reUef.  Instead  of  halting  between  the  wish 
to  be  graphic  and  the  wish  to  stand  aloof  and  contemplate, 
he  is  able  to  throw  his  whole  sympathy  and  fancy  into  every 
demonstration  of  power,  good  or  bad,  into  every  characteristic 
belief  or  fanaticism  of  the  time,  fearless  of  being  led  into  error 
or  exposed  to  ridicule ;  because  he  has  at  the  bottom  an  un- 
changing, calm  earnestness,  which  only  admits  as  its  direct 
ol^ect  what  is  really  great,  and  sets  aS  the  rest  by  contrast. 
We  know  of  no  instance  in  modem  literature  where  the  same 
interest  is  cast  around  hJBtorical  events,  as  in  the  more  busy 
portions  of  this  remarkable  work.  The  deatli-bed  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  march  of  the  Masnads  [t.  e.  poissardes]  to  Versailles, 
the  flight  of  the  king  and  queen  to  Varennes,  and  in  a  lighter 
strain  the  Feast  of  Pikes,  would  place  Mr.  Carlyle  at  the 
head  of  living  writers  of  fiction,  if  they  were  the  mere  pro- 
ducts of  his  invention ;  and  it  is  a  harder  and  higher  task  to 
iDvest  reality  with  the  attractions  of  romance.  We  have 
heard  it  urged  as  an  objection  to  bis  work,  that  he  teaches 
no  system  and  advocates  no  opinions ;  that  as  far  as  his  re- 
presentations go,  the  French  Revolution  would  convey  to  us 
no  lessons  for  the  future.  For  ourselves,  we  would  willingly 
dispense  with  many  lessons  which  we  have  read  and  heard  as 
<l£duction3  ftom  that  strange  series  of  convulsions,  in  exchange 
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for  a  picture  of  the  Revolution  as  it  was  in  itself.  The  pro- 
vince of  art  ia  to  represent  what  is  or  has  been,  and  not  what 
ought  to  be ;  and  as  far  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  realized  for  us  what 
was  before  indistinct  and  uncertain,  we  feel  gratitude  to  him, 
which  would  not  be  less  if  he  had  refrained  from  say  mixture 
of  doctrine. 

Our  own  criticism  would  rather  take  a  contrary  direction, 
and  complain  that  his  impartiality,  though  extenedve,  is  not 
universal ;  and  that  the  more  simple  and  ordinary  virtues  meet 
with  less  toleration  from  him  than  perverted  and  criminal 
energy.  We  have  said  that  the  power  which  arises  frt>m 
earnestness  and  sincerity  is  the  living  principle  which  he 
requires  in  all  men.  Action  the  product  of  enei^,  and  not 
mere  being,  seems  to  him  worthy  of  respect ;  but  we  think 
that  he  is  in  reality  inconsistent  with  his  own  standard,  when 
he  looks  for  external  results  as  the  necessary  tests  of  ene^y. 
Much  power  may  be  invisibly  spent  in  self-control,  in  willing 
obedience  to  rules,  even  in  resisting  temptations  to  acticm ; 
and  all  that  is  consumed  in  a  fruitless  reuatance  to  the  age, 
will  make  little  show  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  borne 
on  by  its  current.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  real  force  of  cha- 
racter and  hatred  of  pretence  which  Mr.  Carlyle  sympathises 
with,  when  he  prefers  the  butcherly  strength  of  Danton  to  the 
consistent  Whi^^ery  of  La&yette.  In  this,  however,  and  in 
other  cases,  we  differ  from  him  with  respect,  and  with  a  wil- 
lingness to  receive  instruction.  One  who  can  so  ibrcihly  and 
vividly  reproduce  life  as  it  exists,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
so  steadily  looks  to  the  same  immutable  laws,  has  a  right  to 
attentive  hearing,  when  he  gives  his  judgement  on  the  nature 
of  particular  cbxsumstances,  and  the  duties  which  result  Snan 
them.  His  political  doctrines  are  not  eaaily  to  be  collected, 
either  from  his  history  or  his  occasional  writings.  It  is  only 
clear  that  he  is  neither  Tory,  Whig,  nor  Radical,  as  &r  as 
positive  opinions  are  concerned ;  though  the  necessary  effect 
of  all  negation  is  to  strengthen  the  destructive  tendency, 
which,  without  superfluous  nicety,  accepta  all  the  support  it 
can  get  from  enemies  as  well  as  from  friends.  After  a  not 
inattentive  but  unsatis&ctoiy  study  of  his  writings,  with  a 
view  to  political  instruction,  we  anticipated^  on  the  announce- 
ment of  his  work  on  Chartism,  an  eloqurat  ^peal  to  the 
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highest  feelinga,  a  series  of  brilliant  illustrations  of  human 
life,  and  much  wise  and  valuable  instruction.  We  feared  how- 
ever that  we  should  have  to  leave  Chartism  where  we  found 
it,  and  should  learn  rather  the  futility  of  the  means  which  have 
hitherto  been  su^^eated  for  its  suppression,  than  the  true  and 
final  cure.  We  have  not  been  much  disappointed  in  its  per- 
usal, and  we  have  found  more  than  we  expected  of  a  positive 
nature.  It  will  not,  by  itself,  teach  us  how  to  get  rid  of 
Chartism,  but  it  may  infuse  into  many  men  a  spirit  which 
may  eventually  work  out  the  means  of  improvement ;  nor  wilt 
it  have  done  little  good,  if  it  finds  a  way,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
with  its  plain  truths,  to  the  more  intelligent  and  Uterary  pub- 
lic, who  despise  tiiose  truths  because  they  are  to  be  found  in 
common  conversation  and  the  daily  newspapers ;  and  in  their 
really  enlarged  schemes  of  social  improvement,  leave  the  most 
obvious  elements  of  a  question  out  of  consideration,  on  the 
illogical  assumption  that  everything  must  be  nonsense  about 
which  much  nonsense  is  talked.  With  such  persons,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  b^g  the  very  opposite  of  common-place,  is  with 
good  reason  a  favourite  author,  and  we  sincerely  hoite  they 
will  listen  to  him  when  he  happily  confirms  common-place 

&Ct8. 

One  leading  characteristic  of  Mr,  Carlyle's  doctrine  may 
perhaps  be  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  his  own  Professor 
Teufelsdrockh  :— 

"  Lifting  tua  toge  tumbler  of  Gukgak,  and  for  a  moment  lowering  hia 
tobacco-pipe,  he  stood  up  in  full  coffee-house  (it  was  Z%m  Grmun  Oaatt, 
the  largest  in  Weisanichtwo,  where  id)  the  yirtuoiitf,  woA  nearly  all  the  in- 
tellect of  the  place  asaembied  of  an  evening),  and  there,  with  low  tool-atir- 
ring  toD^  and  the  look  truly  of  an  angel,  though  whether  of  a  white  or  of 
a  block  one  might  be  dubious,  proposed  this  toast :  Die  Sadie  der  Arma 
M  Gottu  wad  Th/eC*  Namat."— {Sartor  RaartuM,  chap,  iii.) 

We  suspect  that  the  unhappy  Chartists  have  been  and  are 
giving  a  proof  that  Teufelsdrockh  went  too  far ;  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  like  any  other  cause,  if  taken  up  in  the 
devil's  name,  will  lead — not  to  good :  but  we  will  not  quarrel 
about  a  word,  or  watch  too  closely  the  limits  of  an  enthusiasm, 
which  is  only  dangerous  in  other  respects  when  it  mistakes 
the  means  of  accomplishing  its  own  immediate  object.  That 
the  physical  and  jooitl  condi(i<Hi  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
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countrymen  is  aucli  as  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with 
satis&ction,  seems  unfortunately  as  certain  as  it  is  melancht^y. 
Whether  it  ia  possible  to  do  much  for  its  improvement,  ia  a 
question  which,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  indignation  of 
Uie  book  before  us,  we  feel  bj  no  means  able  to  answer.  Ex- 
cept for  the  facility  of  coUectiog  statistical  data  which  might 
result  from  it,  we  almost  doubt  whether  Parliament  would  be 
profitably  employed  on  a  "  Condition  of  England  Question ; " 
yet  there  may  certainly  appear  some  some  reason  for  investi- 
gating it, 

"  at  an  epoch  of  history  when  the  National  Petition  carte  itself  in  wb^ods 
along  the  atreeta,  and  is  presented, 'bound  with  iron  hoops,  (bnrmen  bear- 
ing it,'  to  a  Reformed  House  of  Codudods  ;  and  ChartiBm,  nnmbeied  b; 
the  millioD  and  half,  taking  nothing  bf  its  iron-hooped  Petition,  breaks  oat 
ioto  brickbat*,  cheap  pikes,  and  even  into  sputterings  of  conflagration. 

" '  Glasgow  Thuggery,'  '  Glasgow  Thugs,'  is  a  witty  nickname :  the 
practice  of  No.  60  entering  his  dark  room  to  contract  for  and  settle  the 
priceofblood  with  operative  assassins,  in  a  Christian  dty  once  distinguished 
by  its  rigorous  Christianism,  is  doubtless  a  fact  worthy  of  all  horror ;  hot 
wliat  will  horror  do  for  it  ?  What  will  eiecration — nay,  at  bottom,  what 
wilt  condemnation  and  banishment  to  Botany  Bay  do  for  iti  Glasgow 
Thuggery,  Chartist  torch- meetings,  Birmingham  riots,  Swing  conflagra- 
tions, are  so  many  symptoms  on  the  surface  ;  you  abolish  the  symptom  to 
no  pnrpoee  if  the  disease  is  left  untouched.  Boils  on  the  surface  are  cura- 
ble or  incurable — small  matter  which,  while  the  violent  humour  festers 
deep  within,  poisoning  the  sources  of  life,  and  certain  enough  to  find  lot 
itself  ever  new  boils  and  sore  issues  ;  ways  of  announcing  that  it  continuea 
there,  that  it  would  ftun  not  continue  there." 

The  angry  discontent  which  expresses  itaelf  in  these  sym- 
ptoms, and  such  as  these,  is  founded  mainly  on  conscious  want 
and  half-conscious  ignorance.  Unhappily  the  penury  of  the 
English  labourer  is  a^rarated  by  the  competition  of  the  still 
more  wretched  Iriahman,  who  is  now,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  aven- 
ging upon  us  the  wrongs  we  have  inflicted  on  his  countiy. 

"  The  oppression  has  gone  far  further  than  into  the  economics  of  Ireland ; 
inwards  to  hervery  heart  and  soul.  The  Irish  national  character  is  degraded, 
disordered;  till  this  recover  itself,  nothing  is  yet  recovered.  Inraethodic, 
headlong,  violent,  mendacious,  what  can  you  make  of  the  wretched  Iriah- 
man? 'A  finer  people  never  lived,'  as  the  Irish  Udy  said  to  us,  'only  they 
have  two  faults,  they  do  geueralty  lie  and  steal :  barring  these — '  A  people 
that  knows  not  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  act  the  truth,  such  people  has 
departed  from  even  the  possibility  of  well-being.  Such  people  works  no 
longer  on  Nature  and  Heality  ;  works  now  on  Fantasm,  Simulation,  Non- 
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entitT :  the  resuh  it  uriTes  at  U  natnrally  not  r  thing,  but  no-thing,  de- 
fect even  of  potatoeB.  '  •  ■  But  the  thing  we  had  to  state  here  wai  our 
InfereDcc  from  that  mournful  fact  of  the  third  sans  potatoe,  coDpIed  with 
this  other  well-koown  fact,  that  the  Irish  speak  a  partially  intelligible  dia- 
lect of  English,  and  their  fare  across  by  steam  is  fourpence  sterUag.  *  * 
Behold  a  force  of  men,  armed  only  witfi  rage,  ignorance,  and  nakedness  ; 
and  the  Saxon  ownera,  paralyzed  by  invisible  magic  of  paper  formula,  have 
to  fly  far,  and  bide  themaelves  in  transatlantic  forests—'  Irish  Itcpeai  1 ' 
'  Would  to  God,'  as  Dutch  William  said,  '  yen  were  king  of  Ireland,  and 
could  take  yourself  and  It  three  thousand  miles  off,'  there  to  repeal  it.  *  * 
Ireland  is  in  chronic  atrophy  these  five  centuries  ;  the  disease  of  nobler 
England,  identified  now  with  that  of  Ireland,  becomes  acute,  has  crises, 
and  will  be  cured  or  kill — " 

In  common-pkce  prosaic  language,  population  is  pressing 
hard  upon  subsistence ;  a  case  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
a  choice  of  three  kinds  of  remedy ;  to  increase  the  subsistence^ 
to  diminish  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  population,  or  to 
change  the  distribution  of  property.  The  eSbrtB  of  political 
economists  were  for  many  yeara  exclusively  directed  to  the 
first  of  these  objects;  and  they  found,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  restrictions  which  politick  caution,  selfishness,  or  error 
had  imposed  upon  industry,  a  board  of  buried  wealth,  which 
they  threw  at  once  into  the  market,  to  increase  the  resources 
of  society.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  simple  and  beautiful  laws  which  regulate  the  increase  of 
capital,  and  secure,  if  they  are  not  counteracted,  the  greatest 
possible  reward  for  a  given  amoimt  of  labour.  Besides  this, 
they  showed  us  the  only  effectual  mode  of  calling  out  to  ita 
full  extent  the  industry  which  produces  all  wealth,  by  making 
the  reward  of  work  depend  upon  its  accomplishment.  Un- 
fortunately the  competition  of  labour  made  this  sound  prin- 
ciple the  instrument  of  hardship,  and  consequently  the  course 
of  inquiry  was  directed  to  the  second  method  by  which  it  ap- 
peared possible  to  check  the  spread  of  distress.  The  wise  and 
benevolent  Malthus  could  do  no  more  than  urge  upon  the 
rich  the  wickedness  of  affording  artificial  inducements  to  im- 
prudent marriages,  and  on  the  poor  the  wisdom  of  substituting 
their  own  forethought  as  the  security  against  starvation, 
for  the  inexorable  dispensations  of  nature.  Tenderness  and 
care  for  the  poor  had  come,  by  anxious  inquiry,  to  a  result 
which  seemed  the  extremity  of  unfeeling  harshness.  Econo- 
mists  were  satisfied  that  entire  self-reliance  and  perfect  re- 
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Bponsitnlity  for  imprudence  or  idleness,  was  the  only  hope  for 
the  needy,  and  that  the  utmost  poasible  increase  of  the  na- 
tional stock  was  the  one  great  object  to  be  pursued,  'ttas 
was  the  principle  which,  with  the  approbation  of  a  vast  m^or- 
ity  of  the  higher  classes,  was  affirmed  by  the  legislature  in 
the  Poor  Law  of  1834. 

But  even  if  the  individual  suffering  which  inevitably  resulted 
from  the  indiscriminate  subjection  of  all  separate  interests  to 
one  unbending  rule  had  not  made  itself  loudly  heard,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  third  alternative  should  be  put  out  of 
sight.  Men  could  not  but  ask  whether  those  who  produced 
the  national  wealth  also  shared  fiurly  in  it ;  in  other  words, 
whether  poverty  would  be  diminished  by  a  new  distributioD 
of  property.  The  uniform  course  of  pohtical  economy  has 
been,  to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  positive  rules  as  of 
BO  many  infractions  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Interest  is  its  own 
best  guide ;  the  sum  of  individual  profits  make  i^  the  prints 
of  the  nation ;  everything  will  find  its  leveL  On  the  other 
hand,  it  certainly  may  seem  sbange  that,  in  this  sin^  de- 
partment of  practical  science,  human  wisdom  and  eneigy  is 
an  impertinent  intruder.  Governments  interfere  with  every- 
thing else,  Euid  why  not  with  the  production  of  wealth  ?  It 
is  not  easy  to  satisfy  the  poor  that  poverty  would  not  be  di- 
minished by  the  division  of  the  property  of  the  ridi ;  not  can 
the  worthy  givers  of  alms  see  how  their  money  and  blankets 
can  fwl  to  increase  the  comforts  of  tiie  wretched  objects  of 
thur  bounty.  In  fiict,  the  pohtical  economists,  thou^  we 
believe  their  views  may  be  otherwise  justified,  have  a  weak 
point  in  their  positions.  Their  supposed  laws  of  nature  in- 
volve the  assumption  of  an  arbitrary  and  positive  institution, 
the  inalienable  sacredness  of  property ;  and  their  whole  sy- 
stem leads,  in  [«actice,  to  a  neglect  of  the  objects  ithich  aodfetj 
must  propose  to  itself,  besides  subsistence.  Physical  well- 
doing is  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  national  greatness  and 
happiness ;  but  yet  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

Of  tlie  New  Poor  Law  and  the  system  which  it  represents, 
as  far  as  it  professes  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  sodal  evils,  Mr. 
Carlyle  speaks  with  most  contemptuous  sarcasm ;  and  yet  be 
is  by  no  means  Uind  to  what  is  true  in  the  prindpleon  which 
itisfi 
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"  Nature  makes  noUung  inrain— not  even  a  Poor  Lav  AmendmeDt  Act. 
For  withal  we  are  far  from  joining  into  the  outcry  Bgaioat  theae  poor  Poor 
Law  CommisaionfrB,  aa  if  they  were  tigen  in  human  ehape.  They  are 
not  tigers  ;  they  are  men  Slled  with  an  idea  of  a  theory;  their  Amendment 
Act,  heretical  and  damnable  aa  a  whole  truth,  ■■  orthodox — laudable  aa  a 
half-tiQth.  To  create  men  filled  with  a  theory  that  refuaal  of  ont-door 
relief  was  the  one  thing  needful :  Natuie  had  no  readier  way  of  getting 
out' door  relief  refuaed.  ■  ■  *  InaUwaysitneeds,  especially  in  these  time*, 
to  be  proclaimed  aloud,  that  for  the  idle  man  there  ia  no  place  in  this  En- 
gland of  oars.  He  that  will  not  work,  and  save  according  to  his  maana, 
let  faim  goelaewhere.  ■  *  *  He  that  will  not  work  according  to  his  faculty, 
iet  him  perish  according  to  his  neceaaity  ;  there  is  no  law  juster  than  tht^. 
Woold  to  be*?eo,  one  could  pnach  it  abroad  into  the  bearti  of  all  sons  and 
daughters  of  Adam,  for  it  is  a  law  applicable  to  all ;  and  bring  it  to  beur 
with  practical  obligation,  strict  as  the  Poor  Law  Baatile,  on  all ! " 

Here  it  will  be  observedj  that  something  which  has  not  very 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  result  of  the  Poor  Law  Act 
ia  at  least  hinted  at.  Mr.  Carlyle  proceeds  to  the  same  effect: 
"Hiat  tide  law  of.  No  work  no  recompense,  shoald  first  of  all  be  en- 
forced on  the  BioMiuil  worker,  and  brought  stringently  home  to  him  and  his 
numerous  class,  while  so  many  other  persons  and  classes  still  go  loose  fWim 
it,  was  natural  to  the  case.  Let  it  be  enforced  there,  and  rigidly  made 
good.  It  behoves  to  be  enforced  everywhere,  and  rigidly  made  good.  *  * 
Work  ia  the  mission  of  man  on  this  earth.  A  day  ia  ever  straggling  forward, 
a  day  will  arrive  in  some  approximate  degree,  when  he  who  Kas  no  work 
to  do,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  named,  will  not  find  it  good  to  show 
himself  in  onr  quarter  of  the  Solar  System ;  but  may  go  and  look  out  else- 
where, if  there  be  any  idle  planet  discoverable.  ■  *  *  He  that  can  woric  is 
a  bom  king  of  something;  is  in  communion  with  Nature,  is  master  of  a 
thing  or  things,  is  a  priest  and  king  of  Nature  so  for.  He  that  can  work 
at  nothing  ia  but  an  nsurping  king,  be  his  trappings  what  they  may ;  he  is 
the  bom  ^ve  of  all  things.  Let  a  man  honour  hia  craftmanship,  his  e««- 
d» ;  and  know  that  hia  righta  of  man  have  no  concern  at  all  with  the 
Forty-tiurd  of  Ehzabeth." 

To  BBsiBt  the  reader  in  the  interpretation  of  these  prophetic 
warnings,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  again  to  the  '  Trea< 
tise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  or  Sartor  Reaartus.' 

" '  How  knowest  thou,'  says  TenfelsdriK^,  defending  himself  against 
tiie  chaig*  of  inactivity,  '  but  this  and  the  other  pregnant  device,  now 
grown  to  be  a  worM-renowned  far-working  inatitution,  ■  *  mayhavebeen 
properlymydoingf  Some  one'sdaiugitwithoutdoubt  was;  from  some  idea 
in  aome  single  head  it  did  first  of  all  take  beginning.  Why  not  from  some 
idea  in  mine? '  Does Teufelsdcochh,  aaks  his  editor  and  hii^apher,  here 
^•nee  at  Aat  Society  fob  tbb  CoitsERTATiotf  of  pROFiarr  {Eigt^ 
't  GttelMi^),  of  whic]!  so  many  anbigoous  notices 
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glide  iDei|»eMible  throogli  thme  p^r-baga  t  '  *  '  Does  TenfeUdroddi 
thcD  metui  to  give  himielf  out  as  the  originator  of  that  ea  notaUe 
Eigentham-contervireode  (owndom-coDserving)  GeBeIU(Jiaft )  and  if  so, 
what  io  the  devil'B  name  is  it!  He  agun  hiats  :  '  At  a  time  wbeD  the 
Divine  conunaudnient.  Thou  ihall  not  ittal,  wherein  truly,  if  well  nnder- 
Btood,  is  comprised  the  whole  Hebrew  Decalogue,  with  Solon's  and  Lycnr- 
gns's Constitutions, Justinian's  Pandects, the  Code  Napoleon,  andall codes, 
catechisms,  divinities  and  moralities  wbaUoever  that  man  has  hitherto  de- 
vised (and  enforced  with  altar-fire  aad  gallows-ropes)  for  his  social  gai- 
daa(%  i — at  a  time,  I  say,  when  this  Divine  commandroent  has  all  but  faded 
away  from  the  general  remerobrance,  and  with  little  di^uise  a  new  op- 
posite commandment.  Thou  ihall  ileal,  is  everywhere  pramalgated,  it  per- 
haps behoved,  in  this  universal  dotage  and  deliration,  the  sound  portion  ^ 
mankind  to  bestir  themselves  and  rally.' " 

Elsewhere,  on  the  blank  cover  of  a  tract  on  the  meana  of 
repressing  population,  written  by  hia  friend  the  Ho&ath  Ueu- 
schrecke,  the  Professor  writes  thu3 : — 

"Two  men  I  honour,  and  no  third.  .First,  the  toil-worn  craftsman,  that 
with  earth-made  implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth,  and  makea  her 
man's  *  *  *.  A  second  man  1  honour,  and  still  more  highly :  him  who  ia 
seen  toiling  for  the  spiritaally  indispensable — not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread 
of  life.  *  '  Highest  of  all,  when  bis  outward  and  bis  inward  endeavours  are 
one;  when  we  can  name  him  artist,  not  earthly  craftsman  only,  but  in- 
spired thinker,  that  with  heaven-made  implement  conquers  heaven  for  ua. 
*  ■  *  These  two  in  their  degrees  I  honour;  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust, 
which  let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth." 

We  cannot  say  how  far  these  different  expressiona  of  the 
same  doctrine  are  addressed  merely  to  the  consciencesof  owners 
of  property ;  how  far  their  actual  freedom  from  earthly  respon- 
sibility is  recognized,  while  they  are  reminded  that  they  are 
nevertheless  accountable  for  their  talents  of  gold  as  well  as 
for  their  talents  of  knowledge.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Mr.  Cerlyle  looks  forward  with  expectation,  and 
not  without  satisfaction,  to  a  time,  when  the  duty  of  work- 
ing each  in  his  own  department,  will  be  converted  from  a 
duty,  to  use  the  old  technical  distinction,  of  imperfect  to  one  of 
perfect  obligation.  The  ownership  regarded  by  the  Oumdom- 
conserving  Association  is  apparently  the  right  of  every  mao 
to  enjoy  what  he  has  produced,  the  very  opposite  of  the  pre- 
scriptive right  of  property.  We  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing on  so  wide  a  question  as  that  of  the  advantages  of  pro- 
perty.   Its  inviolability  is  the  very  first  principle  of  modem 
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European  society ;  and  though  we  \yf  no  means  think  it  im- 
possible to  construct  society  on  another  basis,  we  are  not  at 
present  disposed  to  disturb  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests. 
If  all  things  were  to  be  arranged  &om  the  bef^nning,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  be  possible  to  make  a 
nearer  approximation  to  strict  natural  justice,  than  by  making 
possession  the  test  of  right,  and  if  there  is  any  tribunal  which 
can  he  trusted  to  apportion  reward  to  merit.  Political  eco- 
nomy must  be  called  upon  to  state  the  laws  by  which  capital 
accumulates,  and  means  must  be  found  to  make  trustees  aa 
bithfid  to  their  business  as  owners,  if  it  should  appear  that 
mere  proprietors  are  a  dead  weight  upon  property.  We  hope 
that  such  investigations  are  by  no  means  called  for  at  present, 
end  yet  we  would  £rect  serious  attention  to  Mr.  Carlyle's 
doctrines,  both  because  they  are  his,  and  because  they  coin- 
ode,  as  we  believe,  with  a  remarkable  and  neglected  tendency 
of  the  age. 

lliere  is  no  doubt  that  property  may  lead  to  evils  and 
anomalies  which  make  it  justly  liable  to  interference.  The 
devotee  of  prescription,  Niebuhr,  would  have  raised  the  mise- 
rable peasants  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  to  the  rank  of  free- 
holders ;  and  on  quite  different  grounds  Coleridge  would 
have  revived  in  England  the  ancient  and  neglected  doctrine, 
that  land  is  essentially  a  particular  estate,  of  which  the  fee- 
simple  belongs  to  the  nation.  Like  many  of  his  other  opi- 
nions, this  theory  has  taken  root,  and  is  spreading  down- 
wards to  meet  and  coalesce  with  the  spirit  of  inDovation  from 
below.  The  sacredness  of  private  property  was  never  more 
loudly  proclaimed,  nor  more  widely  acknowledged  than  now ; 
but  it  was  much  more  deeply  believed  when  ownership  of  all 
kinds  was  respected.  The  proprietary  classes  have  long  been 
engaged  in  a  successful  attack  on  corporate  prescription,  and 
the  rule  has  been  fully,  and  perhaps  r%htly  established,  that 
church  property,  municipal  property,  and  endowments  of  all 
kinds,  are  held  on  the  condition  of  performing  the  services 
^pertaining  to  each;  and  subject  to  forfeiture,  not  only  trom 
n^lect,  but  whenever  those  services  become  in  themselves 
obsolete.  Private  property  has  served  as  the  contrast  and 
antithesis  to  truat-funda  of  every  kind,  which  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  compatible  with  the  approach  of  a  period  when 
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it  will  share  in  the  aame  reitrictions.  Compulsory  o 
tatioQ  of  lay-tithes,  compulsory  enfranchisement  of  ooj^ 
holds,  are  moderate  and  rational  commencements  of  the  in- 
teiferenoe  of  km  with  ownerahip.  Still  they  do  fonn  a  ctoo- 
mencement,  and  are  not  unooonected  in  prindpk  with  the 
Chartist  attempt  to  divide  profits  in  addition  to  wages;  or 
with  the  more  speculative  anticipation  of  tiie  time  when  the 
growing  wealth  and  population  c^  the  country  will  g^ve  to  the 
owners  of  the  land,  which  cannot  growj  a  despotic  monopdy, 
or  cause  their  property  also  tobesufagectedtoduticsandnilet. 
But  to  return  to  things  more  Immediately  practical,  what 
ia  the  ostensible  demand,  and  what  is  the  r^  want  of  the 
discontented  multitude  7  They  will  derive  from  Mr.  Cai^le 
little  direct  encouragement  to  rebellion. 

"  No  man,"  he  rayt,  "  b  justified  in  resisting,  by  word  or  deed,  the 
anthority  he  lires  under,  for  a  light  cause,  be  such  authority  what  it  may. 
Obedience,  little  as  many  may  consider  that  side  of  the  matter,  is  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  man.  **  *  It  is  not  alight  matter  when  the  just  muNM 
himieir  in  the  tra^oal  condition  of  a  atiirer-ap  of  strife.  Rebel,  withoot 
due,  and  moat  due  cau»e,  ia  the  ugliest  of  wordu ;  the  first  rebel  vaa 
Satan." 

Neither  will  Chartists  find  in  hia  '^  Transcendental  Badi- 
calism"  what  they  will  conuder  a  just  appremtion  of  thai 
want  of  universal  suffirage.  For  five^md-twenty  years  En- 
gland had  been  compluning  in  every  limb — ■'*  com  taws,  cur- 
rency laws,  free  trade,  protection,  want  of  free  trade/'  till  a 
thoroughgoing  Doctor  of  eminence  told  them  it  was  rotten 
borou^is. 

"  From  of  old  the  English  patient  himself  had  a  contiiinally  reoirrliQ 
notion  that  this  was  it.  The  English  people  are  used  to  snffrage ;  it  i* 
thurpowicea  for  all  that  goeHwroogwith  them  ;  they  ban  a  filed  ides  of 
suffrage.  Singular  enoagb  :  one's  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  send  one's  '  twenky-thousaudth  part  of  a  master  of  tongue-fiaKe 
to  national  palaver.'  The  Doctors  asserted  that  this  was  (Veedom,  and  no 
other  *  '  *  *.  And  now  shall  we  blame  the  unvoting  disappointed  nil- 
lions,  that  they  too,  having  still  folth  in  what  so  many  had  faith  in,  stiU 
count 'extension  of  suAvge'  the  one  thing  needfalt  and  say,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  can— Let  the  suflrage  be  still  extended,  that  all  will  be  wdW 
It  is  the  ancient  British  faith,  promulgated  in  these  ages  by  prophets  and 
evangelists ;  preached  forth  from  barrel-heads  by  all  manner  of  men.  He 
who  is  free  and  blessed  has  his  twenty-thousandth  part  of  a  master  of 
tongue-fence  in  national  palaTer  j  whosoever  is  not  blessed  bnt  Dnhapftft 
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the  vInwDt  of  him  it  that  he  haa  it  not.  Ought  he  not  to  have  it  then  1 
By  the  law  of  God  and  of  mea,  yea  j— and  will  have  it  withal.  Chartism, 
with  its  '  five  points/  home  aloft  on  pike-beads  aod  torch-light  meetiogs, 
ii  there.  Chartism  is  one  of  the  most  natural  pbtenomena  in  Enghkad. 
Not  that  Chartism  now  exbts  nhoold  provoke  wonder ;  but  that  the  invited 
hangiy  people  Bhmld  have  sat  eight  yean  at  such  table  of  the  Barmecide, 
patiently  e^iecting  aomething  from  the  name  of  a  Reform  ministry,  and 
not  till  after  eight  yeara  have  grown  hopeless,  this  is  the  respectable  side 
of  the  miracle." 

The  meaning  of  all  these  complaints  iB,  according  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  that  the  multitude  demand  guidance  and  government, 
and  cannot  find  it.  "  They  had  once,"  he  says,  "  an  aristo- 
"  cracy  which  could  rule  them,  a  priesthood  which  could 
"  teach  them ;  but  now  they  indistinctly  feel  that  they  are 
"  neither  ruled  nor  taught"  The  first  duty  of  those  whom 
fortune  has  placed  above  the  mass,  is  to  End  the  means,  under 
some  form  or  other,  of  supplying  this  deficiency  j  not  looking 
upon  government  as  a  mere  matter  of  police,  but  providing 
for  the  happiness,  improvement  and  freedom  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Now  we  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  neither  our  poli- 
tical nor  ecclesiastical  institutions  attract  the  reverential 
loyalty  with  which  they  were  once  regarded ;  but  we  by  no 
means  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  revive,  or  would  have  been 
possible  to  retain  it.  The  church,  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  per- 
haps fi-om  some  larking  northern  prejudice,  always  in  our 
opinion  undervalues,  has  for  some  time  proposed  to  itself,  and 
is  DOW  actively  pursuing  the  same  objects,  which  are  here 
pointed  out  as  utterly  neglected  duties.  It  seeks  to  establish 
itself  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  nation,  to  enter  into  every 
sooal  interest,  to  direct  every  intellectual  movement,  and  to 
reaew  and  reiuvigorate  the  dormant  spirit  of  fiuth  and  reve- 
rence. For  tiie  present  we  believe  it  is  acting  with  remark- 
able honesty  and  singlemindedness ;  and  however  we  may 
doubt  the  ultimate  result  of  putting  old  wine  into  new  bottles, 
ve  do  not  see  that  the  experiment  of  regenerating  spiritual 
obedience  can  be  tried  in  any  other  way  more  fau*ly  and  ad- 
vantageously. Neither  does  it  appear  to  us  that  any  great 
and  sudden  organic  improvement  could  originate  from  the 
exertions  of  the  aristocracy,  including  the  different  bodies 
which  compose  the  government  and  the  more  refined  classes 
t2 
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in  general.  Much  may  be  done,  and  we  think  will  be  done, 
in  process  of  time,  by  the  instruments  which  ere  at  present 
in  operation.  The  greatest,  as  well  as  the  first  ol^ect  of 
government,  has  long  been  in  a  great  d^ree  attained,  the 
compulsory  maintenance  of  order.  If  men  are  left  to  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  shall  do,  it  is  not  a  tiifiing  thing  to 
teach  them  authoritatively  what  they  shall  not  do.  Discon- 
tent and  turbulence  will  arise  where  there  is  oppresuon,  and 
bear  just  testimony  against  the  power  which  creates  than, 
and  then  puniBhes  their  outrages.  But  not  less  ceriainlf 
will  they  be  found,  wherever  the  government  is  too  weak  to 
fulfil  its  primary  purpose  of  self-aupport.  It  is  imposuble 
that  all  individuals  should  be  satisfied,  or  submit  implicidy 
to  anything  short  of  force.  There  are  few  theories  more 
false  or  dangerous  than  the  assumption  that  all  complsints 
presuppose  real  grievances.  H^pily  our  national  constitu- 
tion,  notwithstanding  all  the  tampering  with  the  principles 
of  law  which  we  have  witnessed  of  late  years,  is  not  yet  so 
effete  or  impotent,  but  that  the  state  is  still  able  to  vindicate 
its  laws  before  it  amends  them.  This  vigour  the  government 
or  aristocracy  retfuns ;  and  the  other  powers  and  duties 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  requires  of  it,  are  in  a  great  degree  such 
as  can  now  belong  to  no  government  whatever.  The  people 
ore  running  wild  for  want  of  guidance ;  but  they  must  om- 
tinue  to  run  wild,  if  there  be  no  means  of  supplying  it  but 
by  the  wisdom  of  any  class  or  body  whatever.  Let  the 
teachers  and  governors  be  as  wise  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, they  will  not  monopolize  wisdom,  or  the  appearance  of 
wisdom.  They  will  not  meet  with  loyalty,  or  willingness  to 
profit  by  their  directing  influence.  Is  there  then  no  farther 
resource?  Admitting  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
utterly  unsound,  must  we  acquiesce  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  power  which  can  relieve  ttie  evil  ? 

Mr.  Carlyle  himself  shall  answer  the  question  for  us. 
"Tnentf-four  million  labouring  men,  if  their  a&airE  remain  unregulated, 
chaotic,  ivill  burn  riciia  and  mills ;  reduce  us,  thcmselvea  and  the  world 
to  nshet  and  ruin.  Simply,  their  afliiirB  cannot  remain  UDregnlaUd, 
chaotic,  but  muBt  be  regulated,  brought  into  some  icind  of  order.  What 
iotellect  were  able  to  regulate  them  ?  The  iotellect  of  a  Bscon,  the  energy 
of  a  Luther,  if  left  to  their  own  strength,  might  paase  in  ditmay  before 
Buch  a  task ;  a  Bacon  and  Luther  added  together,  to  be  perpetual  prinK 
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r  na,  could  not  do  it.  No  one  great  and  greatest  intellect  can 
do  it.  What  can }  Only  twenty-four  million  ordinary  intellects,  once 
awakened  into  action ;  these,  well  presided  over,  may." 

In  these  twenty-four  million  intellects  we  also  place  our 
hope,  and  look  for  a  substitute  for  the  narrowed  functions  of 
the  governing  classes.  It  may  not  be  practicable,  or  even 
desirable,  to  produce  in  the  mass  of  the  people  entire  con- 
fidence in  others;  but  we  know  that  there  is  a  governing 
principle  in  every  man,  to  which  he  may  pay  unconditional 
submission  and  reverence ;  and  the  more  this  is  developed, 
the  more  willing  will  be  his  recognition  of  the  claims  to  par- 
tial or  general  obedience  which  others  may  possess  in  virtue 
of  superior  knowledge,  or  even  of  the  possession  of  lawful 
authority.  The  safest  and  happiest  course  which  social 
changes  can  take,  will  be  one  which  has  already  commenced, 
the  coQBtant  relative  increase  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes. 
The  great  and  real  distinction  of  the  character  of  gentleman 
has  not  lost  anything  of  its  meaning  in  the  last  century ;  but 
it  now  extends  far  more  generally  to  educated  men,  though 
they  may  have  little  clum  to  it  on  the  ground  of  birth  or 
wealth.  The  middle  classes  are  in  the  same  way  gaining  on 
the  lower,  and  will  continue  to  gain,  as  machinery  is  substi- 
tuted for  human  labour.  The  proportion  of  persons  actually 
employed  in  manual  labour  to  the  amount  of  wealth  pro- 
duced is  constantly  diminishing,  and  the  number  of  those 
who,  according  to  the  old  English  phrase,  have  a  stake  in  the 
country  must  therefore  necessarily  be  increasing.  Unless 
this  can  be  disproved,  the  '  Laissez-faire '  system  of  govern- 
ment may  clum  for  itself  some  credit. 

Pfevertiieless,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  a  time  when  the 
poor  will  cease  out  of  the  land }  and  although  we  have  little 
anticipation  of  great  oi^anic  improvements  in  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  wealthier  classes,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  to  devote  all  existing  means,  and  all  that  can  any 
way  be  devised  to  the  removal  of  the  two  pressing  evils  of 
want  and  ignorance.  We  will  hope  that  the  right  disposition 
will  not  be  wanting,  when  the  right  course  of  action  is  known. 
It  may  perhaps  be  not  a  little  called  forth  by  the  infiuence  of 
the  earnest  and  eloquent  writer  before  us.  He  also  is  aware 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  willing  to  do  right,  unless  we  can 
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find  out  the  right  course ;  and  he  anticipatea  the  question 
which  the  practical  man  will  urge  upon  him,  and  which  we, 
practical  or  not,  have  certunly  long  desired  to  ask  him. 

"  '  What  are  we  to  do  f  Descend  from  speculatjon  and  the  safe  pulpit 
into  the  rough  market-place,  and  say  what  can  be  done  ?'  Oh !  pndicil 
man,  there  seem  very  many  things  which  practice,  and  troe  manlike  efoit, 
in  Partiomeat  and  out  of  it,  might  Actually  avail  to  do.  Bat  the  fint  of  tU 
things  is  to  gird  thyself  up  to  actual  doing,  to  know  thst  thoa  actually 
muBt  do,  or,  as  the  Irish  say,  come  out  of  that."         . 

And  now  having  (bypothetically)  girded  ourselves  up  for 
actual  doing,  in  prelerence  to  coming  out  of  that,  we  aak 
agun.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  And  this  time  we  get  an  ausffer 
more  approaching  to  defiiiit«ness,  and  which,  as  far  aa  it  goes, 
we  willingly  accept  To  the  complaint  that  the  earth  is  over- 
peopled, he  replies,  in  the  words  of  Teufelsdrockh  to  the 
Malthusian  Heuschreclce — 

"True,  thou  Gold-Hofrath,  too  crowded  indeed.  Meanwhile,  whit 
portion  of  this  inconsiderable  terraqueous  globe  have  ye  actually  tilled  and 
delved,  till  it  will  hold  no  more  P  How  thick  stands  your  populatioti  in 
the  Pampas  and  Savannas  of  America ;  round  andent  Carthage,  and  in  tht 
interior  of  Africai  on  both  slopes  of  the  Altaic  chain,  in  the  ceatnl 
platfoim  of  Asia;  in  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Crim  Tartary,  theCaitaghef 
tUldare?****  Alasl  where  ue  now  the  Hengiata  and  Alarics  of  out 
still  glowing,  still  expanding  Enrope ;  who,  when  Ibeir  home  is  grown  too 
narrow,  will  enlist,  and,  like  fire-pillars,  guide  onwaid  those  sapecflnou 
mosses  of  indomitable  living  valour ;  equipped  not  now  with  the  battle- 
axe  and  war-chariot,  but  with  the  steam-engine  and  ploQ^Bharei  Whete 
are  they  1     Preserving  their  game." 

We  believe  that  emigration  has  now  seriously  occupied  the 
general  attention,  and  we  wish  it  every  eocouragement  and 
success ;  not  merely  for  the  relief  which  it  will  tend  to  give 
to  the  pressure  of  population,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
duty  of  spreading  the  Englieh  name  and  race  over  the  habit- 
able world.  The  claims  of  other  nations  unfortunatdy  inter- 
fere with  our  transplanting  our  superfluous  numbers  to 
Carthage,  Spain,  Greece,  or  Crim  Tartaiy,  but  there  is  ro<»n 
enough  left  in  the  continents  and  islands  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  If  the  settlements  which  are  now  in  process 
of  formation  there  carry  with  them  from  the  b^inning  the 
rudiments  of  freedom  and  social  organization,  it  is  compara- 
tively unimportant  whether  they  may  retain  their  political 
connexion  with  England.     In  an  economical  point  ^  view, 
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when  we  coonder  the  sum  which  the  passage  of  every  mdi* 
vidual  must  cost  himself,  or  the  puUic,  and  compare  it  with 
the  supposed  surplus  of  his  constunptiOD  at  home  beyond 
what  lus  labour  produced]  or  with  wtuit  he  oiigfat  have  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  the  same  sum  as  capital,  we  camiot  but 
think  that  the  benefit  will  be  rather  to  the  emigrant  himself 
than  to  those  whom  he  leaves  behind.  The  creation  indeed 
of  new  granaries,  stwehouses  and  markets  in  parts  of  the 
worid  which  are  at  present  entirely  unproductive,  will  amply 
repay  the  expense  of  emigraUon  to  the  country  in  time ;  but 
the  multitude  can  hardly  be  expected  to  content  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  the  indirect  and  circuitous  advantages  of 
commerce.  They  still  demand  relief,  and  means  of  giving  it 
can  be  found,  if  at  all,  only  in  ttie  despised  and  calumniated 
resources  of  political  economy.  It  is  a  question  which  neither 
hierarchy  nor  aiiatocracy  could  answer  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power,  nor  can  philanthropy  and  eamestnesa,  even  if 
they  came  up  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  demands,  do  more  than  inquire 
into  the  laws  on  which  wealth  and  want  depend ;  and,  if  they 
find  that  those  laws  can  only  be  followed  under  a  regimen  of 
"  laiMtez-faire,"  be  contented,  under  the  very  influence  of 
zeal  for  action,  to  abstain  from  action  and  ItoMerfmre. 

We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  see  the  let-alone  principle 
applied  to  the  formation  of  our  colonies ;  that  each  may  be 
the  nudeua  of  a  civilized  state  hereafter,  we  must  send,  not 
hOTdei  of  undisdplined  adventurers,  but  bodies  which  contain 
in  themselves  the  elements  of  government.  It  would  be  well 
if  we  bad  some  Delphic  oracle,  to  give  to  the  founders  an 
inalienable  divine  right,  such  as  the  Greek  leaders  possessed 
when  they  sailed  for  Sicily  or  Libya — 

"  Cum  tocik,  natiaqne,  Penatibaa,  et  magnia  Diu." 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  we  habitually  apply  the  com- 
mon name  of  colonies  to  the  English  settlements  which  we 
found,  and  the  conquered  provinces  which  we  possess.  It  is 
always  necessary  to  remember  that  in  one  case  we  are  dealing 
with  dependent  allies  of  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  Indian 
blood ;  in  the  other,  with  native-bom  citizens,  who  have  no 
laws  or  franchises  repugnant  to  our  own  institutions. 

The  ignorance  of  our  population  is  perhaps  a  more  pressing 
evil  than  even  their  poverty.    It  is  not  merely  from  want, 
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but  from  the  contempt  and  neglect  which  accompftay  waat, 
and  from  the  sense  of  injustice  which  it  too  often  suggests, 
that  miser;  and  discontent  arise.  Self-respect,  and  the  power 
of  distinguishing  between  unavoidable  and  artificial  evils, 
would  do  much  to  reconcile  men  to  any  lot,  even  where  pru- 
dence is  useless.  The  propositiona  which  the  woilcing  classefl 
use  to  express  their  feelings,  it  is  impossible  not  to  despise  ; 
and  though  the  contempt  ought  never  to  be  extended  to 
those  feelings,  it  will  often  include  them,  and  always  seem  to 
the  suflFerers  to  do  so.  They  cry  out  with  equal  vehemence 
against  the  neglect  which  leaves  them  in  blindness,  and  the 
pride  which  denies  that  they  can  see ;  conscious  that  there  is 
a  defect  on  their  own  part,  but  regarding  the  authors  of  thdr 
ignorance  as  estopped  from  using  it  as  an  argument.  If  the 
great  manufacturing  bodies  were  once  initiated  into  the  rudi- 
ments of  political  and  economical  knowledge,  and  familiar  by 
reading  with  the  ordinary  applications  of  lope,  they  would 
cease  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  contempt  which  thejr 
would  feel  to  be  unreasonable.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  how 
far  the  difiusioa  of  intellectual  cultivation  might  diminish 
poverty  itself.  All  our  greatness  and  wealth  and  civilization 
are  the  produce  of  a  few  individuals  in  each  age,  forniing  a 
part  of  a  class  which  is  itself  a  small  minority  of  the  na- 
tion. An  ordinary  calculation  of  chances  must  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  Uiere  will  be  a  laj^^  number  of  wise  and 
able  men  among  twenty  millions  than  among  a  hundred 
thousand.  If  we  could  substitute  respect  for  themselves 
and  others,  in  the  place  of  envy  and  hatred,  such  as  we  see 
in  every  page  of  the  Corn-law  Rhymes,  and  similar  produc- 
tions of  genius  acting  on  half-knowledge,  we  should  look 
with  confidence  to  the  working  classes  for  information  on  the 
political  and  social  questions  in  which  they  are  themselves 
chiefly  concerned. 

But  these  argiunents  have  been  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
and  they  are  all  superseded  by  one,  which  is  itself  not  new. 
Be  the  results  of  education  what  they  may,  we  have  emphati- 
cally no  right  to  withhold  it.  If  we  would  not  give  up  our 
own  knowledge  uid  refinement  for  any  result  which  the  world 
could  afford;  if  we  feel  that  we  could  not  give  it  up  without 
tearing  away  a  part  of  ourselves,  how  idle  is  it  to  speculate 
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upon  the  adraBtages  which  it  might  or  might  not  confer  upon 
otbere !  Man  is  not  placed  in  the  world  to  feed  himself  or  his 
neighbours,  but  to  be  and  act  aa  a  living  Boul.  His  first  and 
highest  duty  is  to  develop  his  own  capacity;  and  if  there  is 
any  reciprocal  service  which  we  are  bound  to  render  each 
other,  it  is  to  further  by  every  means  the  attainment  in  all 
cases  of  the  great  end  of  existence.  We  cannot  always  sup- 
ply wisdom,  but  we  know  that  its  food  is  knowledge,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  we  are  able  to  furnish.  We  must  utterty 
disregard  the  dangers  which  knowledge  by  itself  is  said  to 
produce.  There  are  dangers  in  strength,  in  health  and  in 
riches ;  there  is  also  sometimes  danger  in  knowledge,  as  in 
every  kind  of  force ;  but  it  alone  contains  in  itself  a  regulating 
power,  which  recalls  it  incessantly  to  its  true  direction.  We 
do  not  find  by  experience  that  students  and  philosophers  are 
the  most  unruly  citizens ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
mere  understanding  to  accustom  itself  to  activity,  without 
any  effect  in  awakening  the  practical  reason,  there  would  be 
more  good  Uian  harm  in  the  result.  Gunpowder  has  not  in* 
creased  bloodshed. 

Sodety  appears  at  last  to  be  fully  aware  that  something 
must  be  done;  but  unhappily  the  practical  difiiculties  are 
very  great.  The  sound  and  philosophical  distinction  which 
has  of  late  years  been  drawn  between  education  and  mere 
instruction,  has  directed  the  zeal  of  good  men  chiefly  to  moral 
and  religious  teaching.  In  mere  instruction  there  would  be 
little  room  for  dispute ;  but  it  is  a  "point  of  conscience  to 
differ  in  higher  matters.  If  a  body  of  men  profess  to  put  out 
of  the  question  all  religious  distincUons,  it  is  felt,  and  justly 
felt,  that  there  is  still  one  form  of  doctrine  which  they  cannot 
tolerate,  excluuve  adherence  to  a  single  church ;  while  a  rival 
body  may  regard  that  very  exclusiveness  as  the  most  indis- 
pensable test  of  orthodoxy.  Hostile  as  all  the  minor  sects 
are  to  the  Church,  and  undisguised  as  their  intention  is  to 
turn  against  her  any  power  they  may  possess,  it  is  something 
more  than  the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  teaches 
the  friends  of  the  EstabUshment  to  fear  the  appointment  of 
Dissenting  functionaries  as  spiritual  guides  to  the  people. 
They  may  be  expected,  not  unreasonably,  to  join  with  the 
great  object  of  education  a  collateral  attempt  to  propagate 
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their  own  partisan  opinions.  Nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
blame  the  sectarian  leaders  for  retorting  on  their  adversaries 
the  open  distrust  and  suspicion  with  which  they  are  regarded. 
Education,  in  short,  is  everywhere  felt  to  be  ao  great  and 
sacred  an  undertaking,  that  conBcientious  men  shrink  from 
entrusting  it  to  those  whom  they  believe  to  he  in  error,  and 
still  more  from  the  interference  of  men  who  might  abuse  it 
to  tactious  purposes.  A  class  of  scruples  more  free  from 
hypocrisy,  or  more  entitled  to  reapect,  never  impeded  the 
progress  of  any  object  of  paramount  necessity.  la  this  di^ 
lemma  let  us  hear  what  Mr,  Carlyle  says : — 

"  But  now,  in  the  mean  time,  could  not,  by  some  (it  official  person,  some 
fit  annouDcement  b«  made,  in  words  well-weighed,  in  plan  well-sdiemed, 
adequately  reprwentiDg  the  facts  of  the  thing, — that,  after  thirteen  cen- 
turies of  waiting,  he,  the  official  peraon,  and  Ei^land  with  him,  was  minded 
now  to  have  the  mystery  of  Alphabetic  Lettere  imparted  to  all  hnman 
Bouls  in  this  realm  i  Teaching  of  religion  was  a  thing  be  could  not  nader- 
take  to  settle  this  day  ;  it  would  be  work  for  a  day  after  this :  the  woric 
of  this  day  was,  teaching  the  alphabet  to  ail  people.  Hie  miracnloiu  ait 
of  reading  and  writing,  such  seemed  to  him  the  needful  prelimiovy  of  all 
teaching,  the  first  comer'Stoue  of  what  foundation  soever  could  b*  laid 
for  what  edifice  soever,  in  the  teaching  kind.  Let  pions  Chnrchiam  make 
haste,  let  pious  Dissenterism  make  haste,  let  all  pious  preachers  and  cnis- 
sionaries  make  haste,  bestir  themselves  according  to  their  zeal  and  skill ; 
he,  the  official  person,  stood  up  for  the  Alphabet ;  and  was  even  impatient 
for  it,  having  waited  thirteen  centuries  now.  He  insisted,  and  would  take 
no  denial,  postponement,  promise,  excuse,  or  subterfoge,  that  all  Engbah 
persons  should  be  taught  to  read.  ■  *  ■  For  a  choice  of  inoffensive  horn- 
books and  schoolmasters  atile  to  teach  reading,  he  trusted  the  mere  secnlar 
sagacity  of  a  National  Collective  Wisdom,  in  proper  committee,  might  be 
found  sufficient.  *  *  *  If  by  some  beneficent  chance  there  should  be  an  ofi- 
dal  man  found  in  England  who  could  and  would  with  deliberative  courage, 
after  ripe  counsel,  with  candid  insight,  with  patience,  practical  sense, 
knowing  realities  to  be  real,  knowing  clamours  to  be  clamorous  and  to 
seem  real,  propose  this  thing,  and  the  innumerable  things  springing  from 
it,— wo  to  any  Churchiam  or  Dissenterism  that  cast  itself  across  the  path 
of  that  man ! — Avaunt,  ye  gainsayers !  Is  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the 
Alphabet  necessary  for  you!  Reconcile  yourselves  to  the  Alphdiet,  or 
depart  elsewhither  1  Would  not  all  that  has  genuineness  in  England  gra- 
dually rally  round  such  a  man — all  that  has  strength  in  England  ?  For 
reslities  alone  have  strength  ;  wind-bags  are  wind  ;  cant  is  cant ;  leave 
it  (Jone  there  !  " 

This  advice  appears  to  US  well  worthy  of  attention.  Amidst 
the  inextricable  mixture  of  conQicting  duties,  we  may  diaoem 
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one  thing,  vhich  hj  uniTereRl  agreement  must  be  done :  in- 
struction by  some  means  or  other  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Let  us  begin  with  it  at  once,  and  let  other  interests  adapt 
Aemsetves  to  it  aa  they  can.  There  will  be  plenty  of  room 
left  for  all  parties  to  contend  in  for  their  several  principles. 
We  do  not  think,  and  certainly  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  think, 
Uut  reading,  or  even  writing  and  arithmetic,  is  the  great  end 
of  man's  existence.  It  is  only  the  indispensattle  instrument 
of  intellectual,  and  even  of  moral  cultivation.  Cobbett  was 
right  in  thinking  a  labourer  who  could  plough  better  educated 
than  one  who  could  read ;  but  he  asaumed  that  the  power  to 
read  was  not  exercised.  He  was  himself  a  proof  that  the 
humblest  scholarship  might  lead  to  something  worth  more 
titan  the  labour  of  many  ploughmen.  Whatever  means  are 
eventually  adopted  for  the  communication  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  will  not  find  the  ground  prc-occupied  by  a 
simple  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  If  we,  who  already 
enjoy  the  advantages  which  it  is  desirable  to  communicate  to 
all,  look  back  on  our  own  childhood,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  the  peculiar  principles  of  our  several  churches  were 
taught  us  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  way,  by  our  never 
hearing  anything  to  the  contrary.  In  the  class  of  which  we 
■peak,  real  religious  teaching  is  generally  giyen  at  home  and 
in  eariy  childhood.  Acquiescence  in  the  little  that  is  under- 
stood, reverence  for  the  mysteries  which  encircle  it,  and  a 
certainty  as  great  as  that  which  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
could  supply,  of  the  historical  lacts  which  are  impressed 
upon  him,  form  sufiBdently  a  child's  religion.  At  school,  if 
it  is  no  longer  aaaociated  with  his  affections,  he  sees  around 
him  an  undoubting  and  apparently  universal  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  belief  in  which  he  has  been  bred  up ;  and 
the  gradual  expansion  of  his  Acuities  and  feelings  may  make 
rehgion  by  d^;rees  a  matter  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  habit, 
llua  u  the  only  religious  education  he  receives ;  for  we  put 
out  of  the  question  ^e  tediousness  of  well-meant  expansions 
of  the  Catechism  and  Sunday  sermon-readings ;  as  well  as 
the  somewhat  fontastical  combination  of  sacred  and  secular 
knowledge,  which  may  be  supposed  to  result  irom  multipli- 
cation nuns  about  the  Prophets  and  Patriarchs,  and  geogra- 
phy books  limited  to  the  illustration  of  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
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We  have  appealed  to  the  expenence  of  the  mftjority  of  our 
readers,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  cODfirm  our  statements, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  their  attention  to  the  real  difficulty 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  general  cooperation  in  religious 
teaching.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  children  ought  to 
hear  nothing  of  controveray ;  nor  are  the  doctrinal  differences 
which  divide  us,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  would  naturally 
come  in  their  way.  Their  future  ecclesiastical  and  political 
adherence  to  the  sect  of  their  teachers  is  the  real  object  of 
jealousy :  it  is  felt  a  hardship  that  th^  should  be  estranged 
from  the  community  to  which  their  parents  belong,  as  must 
be  the  case  if  they  are  assigned  to  the  instruction  of  another 
reli^ous  body :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  reasonable  men 
admit,  that  the  juxta-position  of  rival  sects,  in  the  same  youth- 
fill  society,  would  utterly  destroy  the  simple  belief  and  reve- 
rence which  is  the  soul  of  religion  in  childhood. 

We  are  not  without  hope,  however,  that  the  difficulty  is  dimi- 
nishing. Sectarianism  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  blown 
itself  out.  Not  that  men  will  acquiesce  now  or  hereafter  in 
precisely  the  same  set  of  doctrines :  but  although  the  descend- 
ants of  separatists  of  old  still  continue  their  protests  gainst 
established  error,  they  are  in  reality  kept  together  by  the 
corporate  and  social  interests  which  have  formed  themselves 
in  the  lapse  of  years.  As  new  objections  arise,  it  is  practi- 
cally felt,  that  it  is  not  wise  or  necessaiy  to  found  new 
churches  upon  them.  It  was  right  that  Dissenters  should 
risk  their  lives  as  well  as  their  connexion  with  the  body  from 
which  they  broke  off,  as  long  as  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  minutest  point  of  cburch-govemment,  spring^g  from 
express  Revelation,  was  a  vital  portion  of  Christiaaity.  Such 
ia  happily  not  the  general  doctrine  now ;  and  we  would  wil- 
lingly believe  that  those  sects  which  agree  with  the  Church 
in  essential  points,  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  induced  to 
recognize  it,  at  least  for  public  purposes,  as  the  legitimate 
representative  of  religion ;  by  no  means  yielding  their  own 
conscientious  opinions,  but  seeing  the  necessity  of  one  such 
authorized  body  in  the  state,  and  admitting,  as  they  needs 
must,  that  no  other  body  can  hope,  with  the  smallest  proba- 
bility of  success,  to  compete  in  England  and  Scotiand  wiUi 
the  respective  Establishments  of  those  countries. 
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In  this  question,  however,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  dis- 
cussion round  which  we  have  followed  Mr.  Carlyle,  our 
busiacBs  is  rather  with  his  mode  of  treating  it  than  with  the 
matter  itself.  In  digres»ng  from  the  due  course  of  criti- 
mm,  we  have  prohably  not  been  una^cted  by  his  influence ; 
for  it  is  the  ^ect,  aa  it  is  probably  the  aim,  of  his  peculiar 
mode  of  writing,  to  exdte  attention  and  inquiry  rather  than 
to  satisfy  it.  The  work  on  Chartism,  which  we  have  been 
considering,  is  written  in  the  same  dialect  of  thought  and 
language  which  we  felt  to  be  appropriate  to  the  '  History  of 
the  French  Revolution';  andwe  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  by 
no  means  exempt  from  the  faults  of  sameness  and  mannerism. 
The  repetition  of  any  marked  peculiarity  in  itself  produces 
an  unpleasant  e£Fect ;  and,  without  theorizing  on  the  subject, 
we  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirers  felt 
disappointed  when  the  new  pubhcation  appeared.  Not  that 
the  thoughts  are  common-ptace,  or  the  language  wanting  in 
vigour  and  brilliancy ;  but,  to  sum  up  the  objection  as  we 
have  heard  it  fonably  urged,  "  however  good  it  may  be  in 
itself,  it  is  so  flagrant  an  imitation  of  Carlyle."  It  might 
certainly  be  anticipated  that  the  same  hiws  of  art  which  pre- 
scribed a  subdued  contrast  as  the  true  principle  of  an  epical 
histoiy,  would  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  a  practical  treatise 
on  politics.  In  one  case  the  main  end  to  be  pursued  was 
the  representation  of  things  as  they  were,  while  the  demand 
of  the  hearer  for  theory  and  system  was  satisfied  by  constant 
indirect  reference  of  facts  to  the  laws  which  they  fulfilled  or 
violated.  In  a  pohtical  essay,  on  the  other  hand,  theory  is 
the  professed  object,  and  the  only  natural  result ;  nor  is  it  in 
soy  way  desirable  to  give  mere  events  an  artificial  promi- 
nence in  the  composition.  Prudent  and  cautious  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  is  in  this  country  most  conveniently  taught 
b  plain  Bnglish.  We  willingly  admit  the  propriety  of  allot- 
ting a  distinct  style  to  a  work  of  art  formed  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple ;  but  if  it  follows  the  writer,  and  not  the  subject,  it 
becomes  a  mere  personal  eccentricity,  and  however  it  may  be 
redeemed  by  genius,  is  always  a  defect.  Mr.  Cariyle  himself 
will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  it  is  the  power  of  for- 
getting himself  in  his  work  that  characterizes  the  creative 
artist,  and  also  the  earnest  Uunker.    In  art  it  may  be  often 
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neceBsary  to  supply  artificial  props  to  make  up  for  the  imper- 
fections of  the  material,  or  to  assist  the  imagin&tbn  of  those 
who  are  addressed.  In  teaching,  properly  so  called,  lucid 
clearness  of  expression  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  form 
in  which  doctrine  is  conveyed;  and  Klthough  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  put  the  individuaUty  of  the  instructor  altogether 
out  of  sight,  there  will  always  be  an  unpleasant  impression 
produced  on  the  scholar,  if  be  finds  eccentricity  gr^uitously 
obtmded  upon  him,  either  by  the  design  or  the  oarelessnesa 
of  bia  teacher.  Some  kind  of  oddity  is  natural  to  moat  rneni 
if  we  consider  &(nlity  of  acquisition  as  the  test  of  what  is 
naturaL  Simplicity  is  generally  attained,  like  all  other  good 
things,  by  labour  and  study,  Mr.  Carlyle's  genius  might  re- 
lieve him  from  the  necessi^  of  either.  He  has  only  to  de- 
termine that  the  language  of  plain  men  is  the  best  vcJiicle  of 
communication  with  them,  and  become  at  once  o  great  master 
of  style  and  expression. 

If  the  view  which  we  have  taken  is  correct^  no  more  forci- 
ble objection  con  be  applied  to  the  case  of  so  earnest  a 
preacher  of  smcerity,  than  that  the  efiect  of  eccentric  lan- 
guage is  to  substitute  shams  for  reali^.  Mannerism,  or  the 
appUcation  to  various  subjects  of  the  form  of  expression 
which  belongs  to  some  one  subject  viewed  in  a  particular 
light,  necessarily  modifies  the  thoughts  which  it  is  used  to 
convey,  according  to  the  mould  of  those  from  which  it  origin- 
ally sprang:  in  other  words,  it  introduces  into  every  new 
inquiry  an  element  entirely  foreign  to  the  true  merits  of  the 
case.  Any  person  who  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  eailier 
.  works,  may,  in  parts  of  his  new  production,  anticipate  what 
he  will  say  without  the  trouble  of  inquiring  what  he  is  likely 
to  think.  We  by  no  means  infer  that  he  does  not  speak  as 
he  thinks,  but  that  so  far  he  restnuns  himself  from  thinking 
with  perfect  freedom. 

The  general  objection  to  mannerism  requires  no  examples 
to  illustrate  it ;  but  in  this  particular  case  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show  how  it  counteracts  the  writer's  immediate  object; 
which  is,  to  do  something  against  the  danger  of  which  Chart- 
ism is  a  formidable  symptom.  The  cboracteriatio  of  his 
style  b,  as  we  have  already  pointed  oat,  a  constant  compa- 
rison at  every  step  of  the  matter  in  hand  with  the  great  ideas 
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of  hw,  fererenee  and  truth.  The  realization  of  these  great 
ideas  of  the  reason  can  only  be  attempted  in  practice  by 
various  means  and  contrivances,  on  which  society  is  founded. 
Laws  and  institutions  necessarily  involve  extrinsic  and  casual 
drcmnstances  as  well  as  imperfections  of  their  own ;  and  yet, 
if  they  are  generally  good,  may  be  the  best  possible  means, 
and,  if  they  are  bad,  are  still  means  in  some  degree,  of  ad- 
vancing the  principles  which  are  embodied  in  them.  In  the 
progress  of  a  nation,  the  mere  outward  forms  are  for  ever 
separating  themselves  from  the  living  institution,  and  passiug 
into  a  string  of  fictions,  which  may  be  valuable  to  the  histo- 
rical inquirer  as  forming  the  evolute  of  the  curve  which  the 
state  has  described  in  its  advance ;  still  forms  of  the  same 
nature  succeed,  and  though  no  one  is  in  itself  essential,  some 
forma  are  absolutely  necesaary.  All  particular  institutiona 
ore  forms,  and  yet  the  firat  invention  of  them  was  represented 
by  ancient  writers  aa  the  decisive  step  lirom  barbarism  to 
civilization.  If  the  destruction  of  mere  fictions  is  often  an 
ungracious  task,  it  is  &r  more  pernicious  to  paralyze  the 
wcH-king  of  institutions  which  are  still  attached  to  the  national 
vitality.  In  the  acknowledgement  that  they  are  but  means, 
is  included  a  coafeeaion  that  they  differ  firom  ends  in  kind  as 
well  as  in  degree,  and  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  found,  and  perpetually 
tested  by  the  light  of  pure  reason.  "  Etbbnity  :  hast  thou 
heard  of  that?  Is  that  a&ct,  or  is  it  no  fact?  Are  Buck- 
ingham House  and  St.  Stephen's  in  that,  or  not  in  that?  " 
Undoubtedly  they  are  io  it,  as  well  as  most  other  things 
with  which  we  are  concerned ;  but  unfortunately  our  only 
relation  to  Eternity  lies  through  a  vast  multitude  of  finite 
objects ;  all  of  which  tt^ther,  or  any  one  of  them,  is  as 
small  in  comparison  with  Eternity,  as  the  dingiest  of  palaces, 
or  the  most  noisy  of  parliaments.  As  reasonably  might  a 
philosopher  interrupt  a  laborious  astronomer  in  his  calcula- 
tions with  an  apostrophe  to  the  trauBcendental  intuition  of 
space.  "  Are  sines  and  cosines  and  differential  coefficients 
in  that,  or  not  in  that?"  Nay,  a  paper  covered  with  figures 
and  letters  would  scarcely  stand  a  comparison  with  the  stars 
which  it  may  tend  to  make  known  to  ua. 
We  know  of  no  writer  who  has  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Car- 
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lyle  to  explain  the  true  position  and  character  of  the  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  admirable 
biographies  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  to  which  we  have  befiwe 
referred,  he  givea  them  full  credit  for  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  they  destroyed  all  the  prejudices  which  came  in 
their  way;  but  at  the  same  time  he  points  out  the  blindness 
of  the  negative  dogmatism  with  which  they  rejected  the 
realities  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  prejudices,  and  re- 
stricted themselves  to  mere  destruction.  "  Cease,  my  much 
respected  Herr  von  Voltaire,"  says  Teufelsdrockh  elsewhere ; 
"  shut  thy  sweet  voice,  for  the  task  appointed  thee  seems 
finished.  *  *  But  what  next  ?  *  *  What,  hadat  thou  no  Realty 
in  that  kind?     Only  a  torch  for  burning,  no  hammer  for 

building?     Take  our  thanks  then,  and thyself  away." 

After  this  it  would  surely  be  strange  if  Professor  Teufels- 
drockh himself  were  to  he  a  destroyer.  It  is  true,  that  we 
do  not  now  find  the  imperfections  of  laws  and  opinions  con- 
trasted with  the  flimsy  abstractions  of  sentimental  morality, 
which  served  such  writers  as  Marmontel  for  an  ideal,  and  in 
which  even  Voltaire  condescended  to  find  an  antithesia  to  the 
olgect  of  his  persecution.  Like  the  great  German  writersj'with 
whom  he  is  so  thoroughly  conversant,  Mr.  Carlyle  considers 
the  establishment  of  truth  as  a  much  lugher  end  than  the 
overthrow  of  error;  but  nevertheless  he  constantly  compares 
thii^  of  a  transitory  nature  with  the  ideas  which  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  realize.  The  contempt  which  is  produced 
in  the  minds  of  his  disciples  may  be  accompanied  by  a  gene- 
ral reverence  for  good ;  but,  for  the  present,  its  tendency  is 
destructive,  and  it  is  certain  that  mere  ideas  would  be  as 
inefficient  in  the  task  of  reproduction,  as  the  shallowest 
gencrahty  which  ever  amused  the  French  imaf^nation.  We 
speak  from  some  experience,  when  we  say  that  the  prevalent 
inclination  of  men  to  despise  and  disbelieve  has  been  in  many 
cases  increased  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  opinions. 
In  America,  where  he  is  said  to  be  even  better  known  than 
in  England,  his  imitators  appear  to  be  so  eager  to  obey  his 
precepts,  by  action,  earnestness  and  reverence,  that  they 
seriously  propose  to  each  other  to  cultivate  originaUty  by 
forgetting  all  the  instruction  they  have  derived  &om  £urope, 
and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  rehgiou  by  the  abolition  of  all 
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fomiB  of  worship)  and  the  rgection,  or,  which  is  equivalent, 
the  indiscrimioate  adoption,  of  all  existing  and  imag^able 
creeds. 

Thus  seated,  to  horrow  from  Mr.  Carlyle  an  illustrative 
description  of  reviewers  in  general,  on  the  author's  shoulder, 
have  we  complacentiy  looked  down  upon  him ;  not,  however, 
with  the  intention  of  arrogating,  either  for  our  readers  or 
ourselves,  any  temporary  superiority,  or  indeed  any  relative 
position  whatever.  With  all  the  drawbacks  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  book  before  us  is  essentially  the  production 
of  a  man  of  genius.  Its  eloquence  is  rich  and  vigorous ;  the 
wisdom  which  is  contained  in  it  valuable  to  those  who  under- 
stand it.  If  it  be  the  author's  first  introduction  to  any  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  blame  them  much  less  for  neglecting  our 
strictures  than  for  tailing  to  appreciate  his  energy  and  bril- 
liancy. We  have  rather  addressed  his  admirers,  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  increase  their  enjoyment,  by  exphuning,  as  far 
as  lay  in  our  power,  the  causes  of  the  occasional  checks  it 
may  have  met  with.  Perhaps  they  may  also  thank  us,  if  we 
have  supplied  some  hints  of  the  true  line  of  defence  which 
they  must  take  in  opposition  to  censurers.  An  attack  which 
ia  felt  to  have  some  effect,  alarms  us  as  long  as  it  appears  to 
threaten  our  whole  position  equally ;  and  the  instinct  of  the 
eoemies  of  genius  generally  prompts  them  to  find  the  weak 
points,  where  a  partial  but  undeniable  advantage  may  lend 
some  colour  to  their  claim  of  a  general  victory.  Wordsworth 
vas  with  great  success  denounced  as  childish,  Coleridge  as 
lackadaisi^,  Shelley  as  uninteUigible,  on  tbe  strength  of  a  few 
passages  perpetually  quoted  as  samples.  At  last  some  of  the 
faults  were  admitted  in  the  particular  cases,  others  were  ex- 
plained away,  and  in  a  short  time  the  outcry  ceased.  We 
have  ourselves  in  a  great  degree  exhausted  our  objections  to 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  are  henceforth  better  prepared  to  vindicate 
our  admiration  of  his  genius  in  defiance  of  all  opponents. 
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Murray.    1840. 

Tdb  rariety  and  importance  of  the  Mibjecta  embraced  in  \b, 
MUnun's  volumea  must  be  our  excuse  for  bo  Long  delaying 
to  notice  a  work,  which,  besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  poaaeties 
an  immediate  interest  for  all  classes  of  readers.  Nor  ahallwe 
overstep  our  limits,  and  intrude  into  the  province  of  theadogri 
by  a  brief  surrey  of  the  early  forms  and  revolutiuu  of  Chris- 
tianity, since  Mr.  Milman  excludes  firom  his  pages  whatever 
is  merely  professional  and  polemic^  and  obseires  a  diioeet 
silence  fpx  all  questions  of  doctrine  or  discipline  at  |He*i»t 
agitated  in  this  country.  The  history  of  Christianity,  indeed, 
generally  assumes  with  us  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  Chardi; 
yet  although  constructed  of  similar  materials,  and  occnpyiDg 
nearly  the  same  ground,  an  important  di&rence  exists  be- 
tween them.  The  history  of  the  Churdi  is  neceasarily  con- 
troversial, since  its  in«*«H«U  are  derived  from  the  advocatei 
or  opponents  of  particular  systems  of  belief  and  practice  and 
its  object  is  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  asMrt,  their  superior  pu- 
rity and  troth.  The  suspicious  character  of  ecdesiastical 
annals  may  have  been  sometimeB  exaggerated,  for  poUticsl 
prejudices  are  htUe  less  obstinate  and  virulent  than  religious, 
and  TinueuB,  Sallost  and  Clarendon  have  coloured  and  di^ 
torted  fiicts  as  well  as  Eusebius  and  Sulpicius.  Y^  the  feel- 
ings with  which  a  creed  and  a  ritual  are  r^arded  by  their  ad- 
herents present  no  ordinary  temptations  to  accommodate  ftda 
to  opinions,  and  to  misrepresent  both  the  virtoes  and  the  6il- 
ings  of  friends  and  antagonists.  From  the  moment  we  qiut 
the  firm  and  solid  ground  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  en- 
ter upon  a  wide  and  devious  region  of  speculation  and  tra- 
dition. For  the  earlier  times  we  have  no  historian  more  ju- 
dicious and  trustworthy  than  Eusebiue,  no  chronicler  of  the 
heretical  sects  more  philosophical  than  Epiphanius ;  while,  as 
we  descend  lower,  the  tone  of  apology  becomes  fiercer,  the 
language  of  councils  more  arbitrary,  and  the  motives  of  indi- 
viduals more  corrupt.  The  *  History  of  Cbnstianity/  howCTW, 
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pursues  a  smoother  and  less  intricate  course.  It  decliaes  not 
an  examioation  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  religion, 
but  it  views  them  with  reference  to  their  temporary,  social 
and  political  effects.  It  deplores  and  condemns,  under  what- 
ever names  and  pretexts  Uiey  appear,  the  arrogance,  the  raah- 
nesa  and  the  Ingotry  of  theol<^;iaiiB,  and  it  welcomes  even  in 
the  theories  of  Manea  and  Pela^us  whatever  tends  to  incul- 
cate temperance  and  justice,  the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than 
the  love  of  forms.  It  accompanies  the  decline  of  Paganism, 
watches  over  the  development  oi  modem  civilizatitni,  and 
traoee  the  central  principles  of  sodet^  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
hirest  portion  of  the  world,  and  among  the  most  enlightened 
races  of  mankind.  It  differs  Arom  CAwcA-history  in  endea- 
vooring  to  combine  and  reconcile  rather  than  to  separate  and 
define  the  religions  diversities  of  leraa  and  nBtions,^f  com- 
mtmitieB  and  individuals ;  and  it  is  only  leas  extensive  than 
vnotrtal  history  by  ita  exclusion  of  ethnic  ideas  and  forma. 
"  It  seeks  to  portray,'*  we  borrow  Mr.  Milman'a  definition  erf" 
his  own  object,  "  tiie  gAiius  of  the  Christianity  of  each  suo- 
"  cesaive  age,  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  age  itself. ....  It 
"  discards  all  polemic  views ;  and  embracing  the  laws  and 
"  ittstitntions,  the  opinions  and  manners,  the  arts  abd  Utera- 
"  ture  of  the  Christian  world,  rather  than  the  peculiar  con- 
"  trovernes  and  polify  of  the  Church,  it  represents  the  mutual 
"  influence  of  civilizaticm  on  Christianity,  of  Christianity  on 
"  ovifazation." 

In  the  volumea  before  as  Mr.  Milman  has  exhibited  much 
of  tiie  method  and  spirit  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 
When  completed,  his  labours  will  extend  ftGta  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  religion  to  the  extinction  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman 
emjnre,  and  will  include  the  long  struggle  between  the  new 
and  the  ancient  fiiitb,  the  process  of  the  destruction,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  renovation  of  European  society  from  the 
rrign  of  Augustus  to  the  confines  of  the  dark  ages.  Mr.  Mil- 
man  possesses  in  no  ordinary  degree  both  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qnaliScations  for  such  a  worii.  His  acquirements  are 
variouB,  the  general  temper  of  his  criticism  is  hberal  and  can-* 
did,  and  the  imagination  of  the  poet  is  frequently  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  pen  of  the  historian.  His  former  works, 
especia)]^  the  periodical  essays  attributed  to  htm,  and  bis  re- 
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cent  notes  on  the  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  show  him  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  opinions,  the  manners  and  the 
literature  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.  He  is  alao 
exempt  from  many  of  the  idola  tribUi  of  his  own  profession 
—the  prejudices  that  would  most  seriously  affect  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  Hia  allegiance  to  the  Church  does  not  pre- 
vent him  fron^  acknowledging  whatever  is  genuinely  true  or 
beautiful  in  the  creed  or  the  ritual  of  separatists ;  and  whUe 
he  nowhere  compromises  the  divine  dignity,  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  faith,  he  displays  impartially  both  the 
weakness  and  the  strength  of  heathenism.  In  the  jealom^ 
or  the  dread  with  which  the  theolo^ans  of  Germany  are  some- 
times regarded  in  this  country,  Mr.  Milman  does  not  partici- 
pate ;  but  even  when  dissenting  &om  their  theories,  he  grate- 
fully admits  their  merits  and  hia  own  obligations.  We  always 
reluctantly  advert  to  the  external  qualities  of  an  author's 
s^le;  yet  aince  language  is  not  merely  the  investiture  <^ 
thought,  but  the  index  also  of  inteUectutd  habits  and  powers 
of  conception,  its  merite  or  defecte  as  an  inatnunent  should 
not  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  'History  of  Christianity,'  par- 
ticularly the  latter  volume,  contains  many  elaborate  and  even 
eloquent  passages,  but  the  general  structure  of  the  diction  is 
lax  and  inexpressive.  There  is  a  redundance  of  epithets,  of 
qualifying  clauses  and  minuter  touches  of  deacripUon>  in 
Mr.  Mihnan's  sentences,  but  seldom  that  compressive  energy 
which  captivates  the  imagination  and  imprints  on  the  memory 
indelibly  circumstance,  character  and  motive.  His  periods 
ftre  too  often  encumbered  by  parenthetic  and  dependent  acces- 
sories, which  disturb  the  symmetry  and  break  the  force  of 
the  narrative.  Had  not  Mr.  Milman  displayed,  both  in  his 
present  and  his  earlier  works,  considerable  powers  of  grace- 
ful and  sustained  composition,  we  should  not  have  turned 
aside  to  notice  a  blemish,  which,  if  it  detracts  little  from  the 
real  value  of  his  labours,  certainly  renders  them  less  attractive 
and  complete. 

If  the  '  Histoty  of  Christianity'  had  appeared  a  few  years 
ago,  it  would  probably  have  received  immediate  attention 
both  from  the  theological  and  periodical  press;  but  it  has 
fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  the  voice  of  history  is  almost  in- 
audible amid  the  tumult  of  polemics.    The  constitution  and 
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offices  of  the  Church,  its  inner  reconstruction,  its  outward 
relations,  are  again  debated  with  the  eagerness,  if  not  with 
the  ability,  of  the  days  of  Hooker  and  Taylor.  Men  are  sud- 
denly aroused  irom  the  alumber  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Uteir  aw^ening  thoughts  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  feverish 
dream.  Some  require  the  credentials,  others  assert  the  un- 
questionable vaKdity  of  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  reason  and 
tradition,  the  reformed  and  patristic  leras  are  once  more  ad- 
vancing their  several  claims,  and  no  one  has  at  present  spoken 
the  word  in  season  to  compose  and  re-oi^nize  the  waning 
elements.  Mr.  Milman'a  work  is  foreign  to  such  discussions ; 
but  the  more  tranquil  path  he  has  chosen  removes  him  also 
in  some  measure  from  the  immediate  centres  and  thorough- 
fiu^s  of  public  feeling.  For  at  a  time  when  even  babes  and 
sucklings  are  initiated  in  controversy,  the  influence  of  Chris* 
tianity  on  civilization,  or  the  declining  forms  and  fortunes  of 
PaganiBm,  are  to  many  minds  as  indifferent  as  the  charmer's 
pipe  to  the  adder.  The  Uvea  of  the  fathers  are  now  studied 
to  confirm  our  previous  theories  of  doctxine  and  disdpline  t 
their  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  their  incidental  notices  of 
contemporary  events  and  characters  neither  strengthen  our 
arguments  nor  nourish  our  prejudices ;  and  charm  he  never 
BO  wisely,  an  author  who  treats  of  ecclesiastical  history,  with- 
out embarking  in  any  of  the  questions  it  generates,  must,  for 
a  while,  look  for  a  cold  reception,  wholly  extraneous  to  the 
merits  of  his  work. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr,  Milman's  first  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the  'Life  of  Christ,'  and  the  evangelic  narrative  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  lus  principal  authorities,  aa  far  aa  the 
thirty-fourth  page  of  the  second.  But  if,  &om  its  materials, 
this  is  the  most  authentic,  it  is  also,  &om  its  nature,  the  most 
arduous  portion  of  his  labours,  and  perhaps,  as  he  remarks, 
the  most  difficult  task  an  historian  can  undertake.  The  lan- 
guage, the  method,  and  the  picturesque  simplicity  of  the 
evangelists  have  entered  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of  man,  and 
are  «o  entwined  with  otu*  earliest  associations,  so  pervasively 
afiect  even  the  texture  of  our  thoughts  and  speech,  and  in  the 
arts  of  Christendom  are  so  immediately  present  to  sense,  that 
to  exhibit  them  under  new  forms,  or  even  to  complete  their 
outline,  produces  an  effect  of  desecration  and  disharmony. 
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even  where  rererence  and  eloqueoce  and  skill  in  reprodoctum 
meet  together  in  the  attempt.  Mr.  Milman's  biogr^ihy  trf" 
Jeius  is  perhaps  rather  a  proof  that  the  subject  is  impiacti- 
cable,  than  of  the  author's  deficiency ;  he  has  not,  bofrerer, 
been  successful  in  the  work  of  recompositioi).  The  objective 
reah^,  in  which  the  evangeliats  unconscionaly  rival  the  most 
perfect  models  of  narrative,  recedes  in  his  "  historical  com- 
ment }"  and  although  his  supplementary  and  illustrative  mat- 
ter is  amply  and  skilfully  introduced,  the  unity  and  artless 
proportions  of  the  Gospels  are  obscured.  But  the  difficulties 
he  has  not,  ia  our  opinion,  surmounted,  are  inherent  in  the 
subject.  A  similar  &ilure  would  attend  the  experiment  of 
embodying  the  notes  of  his  commentators  in  tbe  narratiTe  of 
Herodotus,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  reserved  for  creative  intelletits 
of  the  highest  order  to  reproduce  the  scriptural  story  in  a 
modem  form. 

We  have  stated  without  reserve  our  objections  to  Mr.  Mil- 
man's  'Life  of  Jesus,'  but  we  agree  with  him  in  thinlring  it 
an  essential  portion  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  The 
history  of  the  Church  may  commence  with  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles,  or  below  the  apostolic  age ;  but  that  of  ^e  re> 
ligion  is  incomplete  without  the  life  of  its  Divine  author.  In 
the  following  passage  Mr.  Milman  developes  his  views  on  the 
form  and  execution,  the  conditions  and  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  biography: — 

"  He  history  of  Christiamty  withoDt  the  life  of  its  Divine  intJior  ap- 
pears imperfect  and  incomplete,  puticnlarly  conudering  the  ckwe  con- 
nexion of  thu  life,  not  onlf  with  the  more  mysterioos  doctrines,  but  witli 
tke  practical  and  even  political  ioflaence  of  the  religion;  for  even  its  aj^- 
rently  most  unimportant  incidents  have,  in  many  cases,  affected  most  deeply 
tlie  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Christian  world.  Tiie  isolation  of  Qis  hi- 
story of  Christ  in  a  kind  of  sacred  seclusion  has  no  donbt  a  ben^cial  eflect 
on  the  piety  of  the  Christian,  which  delists  in  contemplating  the  Savioar, 
undisturbed  and  uncontaminated  by  less  holy  associations ;  bat  it  has  like. 
wise  its  disadvantages,  in  disconnecting  his  life  from  the  general  history  of 
mankind,  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  and  essential  part.  Had  the  lift  of 
Chnst  been  more  generally  considered  as  intimately  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  progress  and  development  of  hnman  aflviia,  with  the 
events  and  opinions  of  his  time,  works  woald  not  have  been  required  to 
prove  his  existence,  scarcely,  perhaps,  the  authenticity  of  his  history.  The 
real  historical  evidence  of  Christianity  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  life 
to  fill  up  the  void  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  to  acconnt  for  the  effects  of 
bis  religion  in  the  subsequent  history  of  man. 
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"  Yet  to  write  the  liTe  of  Cluiit,  thongb  at  firat  eight  it  may  appear  the 
moet  t0ay,  is  pftrhapa  t^  moet  difficult  task  which  an  hiatorian  can  nnder- 
take.  Man;  lives  have  been  compoaed  with  a  deyotional,  none,  at  least  to 
my  knowledge,  in  this  conutry,  with  an  historical  design ;  none  in  which 
ibe  anthoT  has  endeavoared  to  throw  himself  completely  back  into  the  age 
iriien  JeanB  of  Naxareth  began  to  tiarel  aa  the  teacher  of  a  new  religion 
thnmi^  the  nUagee  of  Galilee ;  none  which  haa  attempted  to  keep  up  a 
perpetnal  rtfetence  to  the  circumatances  of  the  times,  tiie  habita  and  na- 
tional character  of  the  people,  aad  the  state  of  public  feeling ;  and  thus, 
identifying  itself  with  the  past,  to  show  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  new 
loitb,  as  it  slowly  developed  itself,  and  won  its  way  throog^  the  adretse 
elements  which  it  encountered  in  Jad«a  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  To 
depart  from  the  evangelic  wmplicity  in  the  relation  of  the  fiarts  would  not 
merely  offend  the  reverential  feelings  of  the  reader,  but  tend  likewise  to 
destroy  Ihe  remarkable  harmony  between  the  facta  and  doctrines  which 
characterises  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels,  and  on  which  their  authenticity. 
as  genuine  historical  docnments,  mi^t  to  an  intelligent  mind  be  safely 
rested.  The  three  first  Gospels,  unless  written  at  a  very  early  period,  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  controverwal,  or  at  least  argumentative  tone  which 
alters  into  the  later  Christian  writings,  and  with  which  the  rcla&>n  of  St. 
John  ifl  imbued.  The  plan,  then,  which  the  author  will  pursue,  will  be  to 
presume,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  enters  j  he  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  relate  at  length 
all  the  disconrses,  or  even  all  the  acts  of  Christ,  but  rather  to  interweave 
the  historic  illustration  with  the  main  events,  disposed,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  order  of  time,  and  to  trace  the  effect  which  each  separate  incident, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  may  be  supposed  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  popular  mind.  In  short,  it  will  partake  in  some  degree  of 
the  nature  of  an  historical  comment  on  facte,  which  it  will  rather  endeavonr 
to  elucidate  than  to  draw  oot  to  their  full  length." — Fol.  i.  pp.  93-M. 

Mr.  Milman  inlbrma  ub  in  his  preface,  that  if  at  any  time 
he  "  entertained  doubts  oa  to  the  expediency  of  including  an 
"  hiBtorical  view  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  the  hiatory  of 
"  his  reli^on,  those  doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  appearance 
"  of  the  recent  vork  of  Strauss."  After  reading  it  with  much 
attention  he  turned  back  to  his  "  own  brief  and  nqnd  outline," 
which  had  been  finished  some  time  before^  and  fotmd  what 
appeared  to  him  a  complete,  though  of  course  an  undesigned 
reftitation  of  the  learned  Qerman's  hypothesis.  His  remarks 
on  the  '  Leben  Jesu,'  as  well  as  on  the  nearly  contemporary 
work  of  Dr.  Hermann  Welsse,  are  placed  in  three  appendixes 
to  the  second  chapter,  or  in  an  occasional  note  of  the '  History 
of  Christianity.*  We  do  not  attribute  undue  importance  to 
Dr.  Strauss's  hypothesis,  when  we  express  our  conviction 
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that  it  requires  and  deserves  a  iuUcr  exposttioil  tfaaa  esn  be 
made  in  such  brief  limits.  It  is,  however,  the  general  fete  of 
the  philological  works  of  the  Continent,  when  not  immediately 
relating  to  classical  literature,  either  to  be  wholly  neglected, 
or  to  be  partially  communicated  to  the  English  reader.  We 
have  read  attentively  such  notices  of  the  celebrated '  Leben 
Jesu '  as  have  been  published  in  this  country,  but  in  none  (^ 
them  can  we  discover  that  the  critic  has  t^en  the  p^ns  hi 
view  the  subject  from  the  same  point  with  the  author,  and  so 
to  fulfil  the  primary  law  of  a  correct  adjudication.  Nor, 
although  his  familiarity  with  German  research,  and  hia  om 
similar  studies,  would  have  especially  qualified  him  for  the 
task,  does  Mr.  Milmon  appear  to  have  thrown  much  addi- 
tional light  on  the  question.  It  is  not  enough  to  declare  "  the 
theory  of  Strauss  an  historical  impossibility,"  if  we  are  kept 
in  ignorance  of  its  leading  prindples  and  results.  Dr.  Weisse 
has  prudently  anticipated  all  cursory  notice  of  his  own  theory 
of  the  evangelic  history  by  pronouncing  it  unintelli^ble  to 
the  uninitiated  in  his  philosophical  works ;  and  Dr.  Strauu 
might  avail  himself  of  a  similar  plea,  and  demand  of  his  cri- 
tics a  brief  apprenticeship  -in  the  mysteries  of  HegeliBin. 
Since  his  limits  did  not  allow  of  a  close  dissection  of  the  lat- 
ter hypothesis,  Mr.  Milman  should,  we  think,  have  ad<^ted 
towards  Dr.  Strauss  the  same  reserve  he  maintains  upon  other 
"  points  at  present  aptated  in  this  country."  Neither  the 
worth  nor  the  imity  of  his  own  work  would  have  suflfered 
by  such  reticence.  His  account  of  Neander's  reply  to  Strauss 
supports  our  objections.  Neander  has  "  declined  direct  coa- 
"  troversy,  but  he  has  chosen  the  better  course  of  giving  a 
"  feir  and  candid  view  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  question^ 
"  and  of  exhibiting  the  accordance  of  the  ordinary  view  of 
"  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Gtospels  with  sound  reason 
"  and  advanced  philosophy."  Neander,  in  other  words,  hu 
drawn  up  a  counter-statement,  and,  directly  or  indirecUy, 
"  given  room  and  verge  enough  "  to  the  philolt^cal  and  phi- 
losophical objections  of  his  opponent. 

The  history  of  the  reli^on,  however,  strictly  speaking, 
commences  after  the  death  of  it«  founder,  and  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  trespass  longer  on  what  is  more  properly  the  domaia 
of  theolc^.    We  have  indeed  anticipated  Mr.  Mihnan's  oim 
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arraiigemeDt  in  brining  forward  at  first  his  biography  of 
Jesus,  and  must  dow  revert  to  the  introductory  chapters,  in 
which  be  describes  the  state  of  moral  and  religious  opinion 
both  of  the  Jewish  and  Ethnic  world  in  the  age  preceding 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Oospel.  The  subject  derives  new 
importance  from  the  fact  that  many  foreign  writers  attribute 
the  origin  of  Christianity  to  the  gradual  and  spontaneous  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind.  To  this  theoty  Mr,  Milman 
is  directly  opposed,  and  justly  remarks,  that  Christ  was  as 
much  b^ond  his  own  age  as  bis  own  age  was  beyond  the 
darkest  barbarism.  He  returns  to  the  question  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  first  volume,  in  which  he  shows  the  hostility 
of  every  Jewish  sect  to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Jesus, 
and  consequently  that  the  prevailing  tenets  and  prejudices  of 
the  time  could  by  no  process  of  development  supply  the  form 
or  the  principles  of  the  new  faith.  But  the  theory,  although 
fallacious  as  a  whole,  is,  with  certain  limitations,  not  without 
its  true  aide.  The  new  religion  did  not  ori^ate  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  circumstances  of  the  age,  but  the  moral  and 
intellectual  circumstances  of  the  age  were  highly  favourable 
to  the  reception  of  a  new  religion.  In  the  first  century  of 
our  fera  the  civilised  world  presented  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  vast  body  without  a  uniform  inspiring  spirit — an  aggre- 
gate of  similar  or  discordant  elements  held  together  by  ex- 
ternal compression,  and  with  the  iron  bonds  of  an  enHghtened 
but  pervasive  despotism.  Transition  and  convergence  in  opi- 
nions and  institutions  were  the  characteristics  of  the  age ;  nor 
were  these  confined  to  the  lax  and  unauthorized  systems  of 
Paganism,  but  affected  also  the  stubborn  and  separate  creed 
of  Judaism.  From  opposite  quarters,  the  reli^on  of  the 
Jews,  after  they  ceased  to  be  altogether  an  insulated  people, 
insensibly  contracted  new  notions,  even  if  it  did  not  admit 
any  foreign  element.  In  Palestine  itself,  and  in  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  provinces,  the  disciples  of  Moses  had  fettered  his  in- 
stitutions with  minute  observances  resembling  those  of  the 
Brahminical  Indians,  rather  than  the  more  free  and  generous 
precepts  of  their  original  law.  Babylon  and  other  eastern 
satrapies  were,  according  to  Philo,  thickly  peopled  with  bis 
coontrymen,  and  from  thence  came  the  mystic  Cabala,  the 
fruitful  parent  of  Gnostic  opinions^  out  of  which  grew  the 
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eariiest  hereties  of  the  Chiiatian  church.  On  the  otiwr  hsai, 
the  dispersed  Jews  of  the  West,  while  th^  disseminated  thai 
monotheism  among  the  various  races  of  Uie  Pagan  world,  had 
gradually  relaxed  or  expanded  the  doctrines  or  the  ritual  of 
their  legislator.  Without  foregoing  the  exclusive  privil^ei 
or  the  lo%  hopes  of  his  nation,  the  Jew  of  Africa,  Italy  and 
Oaul  laid  aside  many  peculiarities  in  the  religious  and  aodal 
life  of  his  eastern  brethren,  and  did  not  HiaHnin  to  cnltinte 
the  arts  and  philosophy  of  Paganism.  The  temple>serrice— 
the  source  of  so  much  sublime  or  proud  emotion  in  the  mtiTe 
of  Palestine — was  exchanged  among  the  dispersed  Jews  for 
the  more  retired  worship  of  the  synagogue  or  the  proeeucluu 
A  yearly  tribute,  or  an  occasional  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  ct^, 
while  they  preserved  the  all^;iance  or  satisfied  the  conscience 
of  the  distant  believer,  did  not  materially  affect  his  devout  or 
imaginative  feelings,  and  could  not  supply  the  awe,  the  Mil 
and  the  affection  with  which  the  native  IsraeUte  regarded  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah.  His  commercial  pursuits — ^fbr  in  the 
Roman  provinces,  if  we  may  trust  the  language  of  satire,  the 
Jew  already  occupied  the  station  of  his  posterity  in  the  middle 
ages  of  Europe— the  expedience  of  concealing  from  prc^ne 
ridicule  or  violence  his  peculiar  observances,  and  his  inte^ 
course  with  people  more  generally  enlightened,  or,  at  leasl^ 
more  refined  than  bis  own  race,  hod  gradually  imparted  to 
the  western  Jew  a  cosmopoUte  character.  From  "King 
Agrippa,"  the  friend  of  Caligula,  to  the  player  Aliturus,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  we  meet  with  frequent  traces  of  his  in* 
fluence  with  his  Roman  patrons ;  and  women  of  rank — at  a 
later  period  a  numerous  and  welcome  class  of  Christian  con- 
verts—were perhaps  seduced,  in  the  first  instance,  fix>m  the 
service  of  Jupiter  or  Isis  by  some  Hebrew  confidant  or  slave. 
But  it  was  in  Alexandria  especially  that  the  western  Je* 
engrafted  on  his  native  traditions  and  usages  the  intellectnil 
culture  of  heathenism.  The  capital  of  the  Ptolemies  was,  in 
its  very  origin,  a  cosmopolite  city,  the  object  of  whose  foun- 
dation was  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  east  and 
west,  and  a  permanent  centre  for  the  commerce  of  the  worid. 
No  single  parent  state  claimed  from  its  motiey  population  tiie 
ties  of  affinity  and  allegiance  which  bound  to  their  mother- 
cities  the  colonies  of  the  Fhcenicions  and  Greeks ;  but  it  vras 
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an  immeiue  reservoir  of  diwimilar  classes  and  races  met  to- 
getber  for  objects  equally  various.  Although  a  district  of  the 
city  and  an  ethnarch  of  their  own  were  assigned  to  the  Jews^ 
yet  in  a  place  bo  alive  to  business,  to  study  and  to  pleasure, 
local  or  national  disttnctiona  had  little  weight,  unjeas  when 
revived  or  inflamed  by  political  or  religious  quarrela.  The 
Bchoola  of  Alexandria  were  eariy  celebrated  for  their  eclectic 
doctzineij  and,  if  we  know  less  of  their  Hebrew  than  their 
HeUeaoistic  professors,  in  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint, 
th^  author  of  the  'Book  of  Wisdom,*  and  the  writings  of 
Ptdlo,  we  hare  sufficient  evidence  of  an  important  change  in 
at  leaat  the  intellectual  texture  of  Judaism.  In  these  writings 
there  is  a  visible  preparation  for  a  more  essentially  spuitual, 
a  more  purely  moral  fiiith.  The  doctrine  of  another  life, 
which  dawns  only  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  law  was  ob- 
scured by  the  more  seoauOua  prospect  of  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  appears  in  them,  if  not  as  an  authentic 
trutl^  yet  as  a  iiuniliar  and  cherished  opinion.  The  letter  of 
the  law,  and  the  extraordinary  hiatory  of  his  ancestors,  to 
which  the  Palestinian  Jew  clung  with  jealous  fervour,  were 
viewed  by  his  Alexandrian  brethren  in  the  colder  light  of 
all^ory  and  symbol ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Philo  bear  nearly 
the  aame  relation  to  the  moral  and  metaphysical  structures 
raised  upon  them,  as  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
physical  and  ethical  speculations  of  Philo's  Athenian  master. 
The  zealots  of  the  old  law,  and  the  later  Rabbis,  would  in- 
deed have  held  the  theories  of  the  Alexandrian  philosopher 
in  pious  horror ;  yet  the  incorporation  of  ethnic  notions  with 
the  precepts  of  his  great  lawgiver  was  the  natural  result  of 
hifl  poaitioD  as  a  Western  Jew,  and  one  feature  among  many 
of  the  eclectic  character  of  the  age  in  which  Christianity  ap- 
peared. 

But  if  the  firmer  texture  of  Judaism  had  partially  yielded, 
the  loose  and  irregular  fabric  of  Polytheism  was  directly  ex- 
posed to  innovation.  Under  every  modiScation  the  former 
had  preserved  in  their  ori^al  simplicity  the  doctrine  of  Mo- 
notheism, and  the  elements  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  A 
wriitat  standard  of  divine  and  human  polity  was  always  at 
hand  to  reclaim  the  rashness  of  speculation,  and  to  temper 
the  rigour  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  approach  to  philosophy 
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was  rather  by  lexical  concewons  and  scholastic  t«rms  iban 
by  any  Buirender  of  the  authority  of  tiieir  national  covenant. 
But  the  system  of  Paganism  neither  rested  on  any  certain 
basis,  nor  embraced  any  remote  or  definite  objects.  It  wm 
the  religion  of  the  state,  of  the  arts  and  of  the  multitude; 
and  it  varied  with  the  government,  the  intellectual  condition, 
the  country  and  even  the  &nuly  of  its  professors.  Its  charto' 
and  credentials  were  tradition  and  custom,  and  it  posaessed 
neither  inward  vigour  to  repel  unbelief,  nor  active  energy  to 
expand  and  renovate  its  original  elements.  Philosophy,  at  a 
later  period  the  zealous  ally  of  Polytheism,  was  for  ages  its 
secret  or  avowed  enemy,  And  its  alliance  was  purchased  by 
important  and  even  dangerous  concessions.  The  breach 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  the  popular  religion  and 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  was  perhaps  most  percq>- 
tible  in  the  interval  between  Augustus  and  Antonbus.  If 
the  advancement  of  civilization  had,  in  some  respects,  sof^ 
ened  and  purified  the  savage  or  licentious  spirit  of  the  lAd  re- 
ligions, it  had  equally  undermined  their  imaginative  strength. 
Between  a  blind  creduhty  and  cool  and  sober  reason  there 
intervened  no  reconciling  power  that  would  at  once  grati^ 
the  natural  propensity  of  man  to  believe,  and  the  healthy  ac- 
tivity which  prompts  him  to  inquire.  For  while  an  intellec- 
tual aristocracy  absorbed  the  more  refined  and  inquisitire 
spirits,  the  high  and  low  vulgar  were  left  to  the  barren  forms 
and  vague  precepts  of  an  unauthorized  creed.  And  althou^ 
in  the  science  of  morals,  philosophy,  as  Mr.  Milman  remarks, 
nobly  performed  her  office,  the  structures  she  raued  had  no 
foundation  in  the  general  mart  of  mankind. 

The  ethnic  philosophy  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  of 
our  sera  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  open  or  an  ill-dissembled 
Pyrrhonism,  as  every  eclectic  system  is  which  expels  or  se- 
cedes from  religion.  Yet  the  separation  cannot  be  fairly  im- 
puted as  a  defect  to  philosophy,  since  reli^on  had  long  lost 
that  vital  warmth  and  authority  which  alone  can  render  it  the 
basis  of  moral  and  inteUectuid  life.  And  the  same  n^ative 
character  was  impressed  on  literature,  if  we  except  the  de- 
partment of  history.  To  compile,  methodize  and  embellish 
were  the  functions  and  the  highest  merits  of  the  Gre^  and 
Roman  writers  in  that  age.  Even  poetry  assumed  an  enirfdo- 
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piedic  iorm,  and  from  the  Alexandrian  school  to  its  senes- 
cence in  Latium  was  reproductive  rather  than  creative.  The 
gravest  ^niters,  Mr.  Milman  observes,  apolo^zed  to  their 
taxxe  thoughtiul  readers  for  introducing  into  their  works  those 
mythic  legends  which  formed  the  creed  of  their  ancestors. 
The  symptoms  of  disorganization  were  thus  perceptible  in 
every  quarter:  religion  had  parted  firom  morality,  and  but 
feebly  inspired  the  creative  mind ;  philosophy  retired  within 
the  precincts  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  not  so  much  from 
indolence  or  pride,  as  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  her  former 
acquisitions;  and  the  imaginative  arts  no  longer  appealed 
to  the  univeraal  sympathies  of  man,  but  to  the  judgement  of 
the  instructed  few.  In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Milman 
describes  the  only  source  of  affini^  and  union,  of  hope  and 
faith,  that  remained  in  some  measure  common  both  to  the 
learned  and  the  vulgar  of  the  heathen  world  :— 

"TheUsthopeaof  the  ancient  reli^ons  lay  in  the  Myatenei.  OTthem 
alone  the  writers,  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Chnstianity,  apeak 
with  iinifonn  reverence,  if  not  with  awe.  They  alone  could  bestow  h^- 
pinesB  b  life,  and  hope  in  death.  In  these  remarliable  rites  the  primitive 
Nature-worship  had  aurvived  under  a  teas  reHned  and  less  humanized  form; 
the  original  and  more  simple  symbolic  forms  (those  of  the  lirst  agricultural 
inhabitants  of  Greece,)  had  been  retained  by  ancient  reverence :  as  its  al- 
legory was  tesa  intricate  and  obscure,  it  accommodated  itself  better  with 
the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether 
the  Mysteries  did  not  owe  much  of  their  influence  to  their  secrecy,  and  to 
the  impressive  forms  under  which  they  shadowed  forth  their  more  recon- 
dite truths.  These,  if  they  did  not  satisfy,  yet  kept  the  mind  io  a  state  of 
progressive  and  continued  excitement.  They  were,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  a 
great  rcligioas  drama,  in  which  the  initiated  were  at  once  spectators  and 
actors ;  the  fifth  act  waa  designedly  delayed  to  the  utmost  possible  point, 
and  of  this  stiU  suspended  catastrophe,  the  etramatit  ptrtoiur,  the  only  au- 
dience, were  kept  in  studied  ignorance.  The  Mysteries  had,  perhaps,  fVom 
an  early  period  associated  a  moral  purport  with  their  sacred  shows ;  and, 
with  the  progress  of  opinion,  the  moral  would  more  and  more  predomi- 
nate over  the  primitive  religious  meaning.  Yet  the  morality  of  the  Mysteries 
was  apparently  that  of  the  ancient  Nature-worship  of  the  East.  It  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  apart  of  that  vast  system  of  nature,  which, 
emanating  from  the  Supreme  Being,  passed  through  a  long  course  of  de- 
terioration or  refinement,  and  at  length  returned  and  resolved  itself  into 
the  primal  source  of  all  existence.  But  the  Mysteries,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, could  only  act  on  the  public  mind  in  a  limited  manner ;  directly  they 

oeaaed  to  be  Mysteries  they  lost  thdr  power ;  ." — Fol.  i.  pp.3\ 
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The  strength  of  Polytheiam,  however,  hty,  act  in  ita  monl 
influence^  but  in  its  connexion  with  the  itat^  its  associatioa 
with  eveiy  circumBtaDCe  of  public  and  private  life,  and  in  its 
inert  resistauoe  as  part  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  Nor 
will  these  be  esteemed  weak  barriers  agunst  ianovatifai  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  social  changes.  Mr. 
Mihnan  has  tempered  the  special  j^eacUng  of  Gibbon  agatast 
the  difficulties  of  the  first  Chriatiaa  miasionaTies  without  fil- 
ing into  the  opposite  error  of  such  hietoiiana  as  Milne*  ia 
exaggerating  them.  "The  ctmflict  of  Christianity  with  Jve- 
"  daism,"  he  remarks,  "  was  a  civil  war ;  that  with  Paganinit 
"  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  a  foreign  territory."  But  the 
design  and  reality  of  the  latter  contest  was,  for  a  oonsidcraUe 
period,  unknown  to  the  party  attacked,  and  even  impofecUy 
imderatood  by  the  assailants  thenuelvea.  The  Jews  were  vk 
gilant  and  implacable  from  the  first,  while  the  Heathen  Amij 
awakened  to  the  danger  and  decay  of  their  established  creeds. 
Even  the  brief  and  fragmentary  narrative  of  the  Acts  ath- 
Idngly  illustrates  this  distinction.  It  was  ibe  privil^e  of  the 
Jews  in  every  city  the  Apostles  entered,  to  have  the  first 
offbr  of  the  new  faith ;  and  the  Jews  are  the  persecutors  and 
informers  at  the  bar  of  the  regular  tribunals,  and  the  authors 
or  instigators  of  the  capricious  violence  erf'  the  multitude. 
But  the  Pagan  magistrates  were  sometimes,  like  Gallio,  pfai- 
loaophically  indifferent  to  complaints  on  religions  grtFUnda; 
and  sometimes,  like  Serins  Paullus,  predisposed  to  doctrines 
which  30  readily  blended  with  their  own  purer  noUons  of  mo- 
rality. And  the  Pagan  multitude,  though  occaaionally  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  the  "  Great  I^ana,"  woe  frequently  in- 
clined to  take  part  with  the  misnonariea  (^  the  new  sect, 
even  where  they  did  not  regard  them  worthy  of  divine  wor- 
ship, as  the  disguised  Jupiter  and  Mercury  of  their  own 
temples,  Mr.  Milman  ccmtrasts  the  features  of  Polytheism, 
as  they  appear  in  the  different  reception  of  the  Ajwatles  at 
Lystra,  I%ilippi  and  Athens.  In  the  Lycaonian  d^  the 
Christiftn  teacher  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  centre  of 
a  Pagan  population,  with  whom  the  old  barbarous  reli^on 
maintained  an  influence  it  had  long  lost  in  the  iqore  civilised 
and  commercial  parts  of  the  Roman  world.  The  restwatioa 
of  the  cripple  exdted  not  merely  a  wondering  interest,  hut 
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un[n«wed  a  rode  and  earnest  people  with  the  belief  that  some 
of  thdr  ancient  gods  Trere  concealed  in  the  persons  of  these 
beneficent  strangers.  Nor,  he  adds,  is  it  less  characteristic 
of  the  versatiUty  of  barbarians,  that  "  no  sooner  is  the  illusion 
*'  dispelled,  than  they  join  with  the  hostile  Jews  in  the  perse- 
"  cation  of  those  very  men,  whom  their  superstition,  but  a 
"  ahort  time  before,  had  raised  into  otijects  of  divine  worship." 
At  Philippi  the  conversion  of  the  divining  girl  brought  the 
Apoatlet  into  collision  with  the  numerous  and  powerM  body 
of  soothsayers,  who  play  a  conspicuous  part  both  in  the  hi- 
story and  literature  of  declining  Paganism ;  and,  as  a  class, 
were  among  the  Brst  to  awaken  to  the  general  danger  from 
the  new  creed.  FhiUppi,  although  more  advanced  than  Lys- 
trs,  was  apparently  not  high  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation ;  and  the  reception  of  Paul  in  that  city  is,  perhaps, 
an  instance  of  the  early  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  the  average 
provincial  towns  of  the  empire.  Butitwaa  at  Athens,  "the 
"  centre  at  once  and  capital  of  the  Greek  philosophy  and 
<*  Heathen  superstition,"  that  the  first  public  and  direct  con- 
flict took  place  between  Christianity  and  Paganism.  *'  Up 
"  to  this  time,"  Mr.  Milman  remarks,  "there  is  no  account 
"  of  any  one  of  the  Apostles  taking  his  station  in  the  public 
"  street  or  market-place,  and  addressing  the  general  multi- 
"  tude."  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  a  scene  so  ftmiliar  to  every 
reader,  so  often  presented  to  the  ima^nation  both  by  elo- 
quence and  art,  and  so  expressive  both  of  the  character  of 
the  principal  actor  in  it  and  of  the  audience  he  addressed ; 
and  as  our  extracts  from  hia  volumes  will  be  frequent,  we 
most  content  oiuvelves  with  a  general  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Milman's  description  of  *  Paul  at  Athens,'  and  pass  on 
to  less  known  portions  of  the  early  progress  of  Christianity. 

Our  documents  of  this  moral  revolution  will  not  enable  us 
to  say  at  what  time  or  in  what  regions  principally  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Pagan  hierarchy  to  Christianity  began. 

We  have  seen  hitherto  three  forms  of  hostility,  besides  the 
nnceasing  enmity  of  Judaism ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  latter,  all  are  referable  to  local  causes,  although  to  such 
causes  as  may  have  prevailed  wherever  the  new  doctrines 
were  introduced.  Over  more  than  one  hemisphere  of  the 
bboun  of  the  Christian  missionaries  a  veil  of  darkness  has 
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f&Uen,  and  the  darkness  is  rendered  more  palpable  b^  deriouB 
gleams  of  legend  and  tradition.  For  if  the  lax  and  pbiloB»- 
phic  temperament  of  the  West  resisted  the  precepts  and  per- 
secuted the  followers  of  Jesus,  in  what  way  can  they  hive 
been  received  among  the  ancestral  and  earnest  creeds  of  the 
£aat  ?  The  piety  or  the  ambition  of  later  ages  indeed  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  silence  which  involved  the  fide  of  the 
twelve  chosen  companioas  of  Christ  and  of  their  immediite 
followers,  and  devised  a  specious  and  speedily-expandiog 
scheme  of  their  wanderings  and  their  sufferings.  "Dkx 
"  religious  invaders,"  Mr.  Milman  says,  "  according  to  the 
"  later  Christian  romance,  made  a  r^pilar  partition  of  the 
"  world,  and  assigned  to  each  the  conquest  of  his  particular 
"  province."  By  a  ungular  caprice  the  fame  of  St.  Petn  hss 
eclipsed  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  metropolis  of  the  western 
world ;  whereas  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Babylonjia 
satrapies,  ratlier  than  any  Roman  province,  were  the  scene  <^ 
the  elder  apostle's  ministry.  And  although  Thrace,  Scythia, 
Spain,  Britain,  Ethiopia,  and  even  the  mysterious  re^on,  in 
ancient  chon^p^phy,  of  India,  had  each  their  apostl^  the 
critical  historian  must  confine  his  inquiries  to  a  very  namnr 
district  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West. 

The  pride  or  enUiusiasm  which  the  various  membeis  of 
the  Roman  empire  might  feel  towards  their  local  worship,  de- 
termined, in  some  measure,  the  resistance  to  tbe  new  laithj 
but  the  character  of  the  ruling  people  and  the  government 
affected  also  both  the  progress  and  the  obstacles  of  Christi' 
anity.  The  tolerance  of  Rome  to  foreign  creeds  was  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  rather  than  of  reason  or  policy,  and  was 
readily  exchanged  for  persecution  whenever  the  state  (m*  the 
emperor  seemed  endangered  by  their  approach;  but  the 
circuit  of  her  dominion  was  so  wide,  and,  under  the  first  Ce* 
sars,  so  imperfectly  melted  into  a  uniform  system,  that  a  reli- 
^ous  sect,  however  numerous  and  active,  can  rarely  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  supreme  power.  Mr.  Milman  re- 
marks "  how  singularly  the  changes  in  the  political  character 
"  of  the  government,  irom  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
"  to  the  accession  of  Constantine,  were  calcuUted  to  advance 
"  the  growth  of  Christianity."  The  government  of  the  Caesais 
from  Augustus  to  Golba,  however  disguised  by  repuUican 
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forma,  was  a  pure  clespotiam ;  and  a  pu»  despotiam  is  flesen- 
taally  selfish  and  shorUsighted.  Content  with  averting  or 
sappresemg  cooapiracf  against  the  person  or  the  power  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  it  is,  both  firom  inclination  and  in- 
twest,  insensible  to  remote  and  secret  changes  in  the  bosom 
of  society.  It  is  jealous  (jS  innovation}  because  itself  is  the 
creature  of  accident  and  licence;  but  of  such  innovations 
onlj  as  present  themselves  directiy  to  the  fears,  or  dash  with 
the  i^easures  or  the  passions  of  the  sovereign.  To  immediate 
dangers  it  opposes  temporary  remedies,  witiiout  inquiring 
iriiethertb^  arise  from  transient  or  permanent  caases.  When 
an  outcry  was  rused  against  the  E^^tian  religion,  as  pemi- 
dous  to  public  morals,  the  templeSi,of  lus  and  Serapis  were 
dosed,  and  their  votaries  expelled  from  the  city ;  and  when 
the  mathematicians  involved  the  emperor  in  their  predictions, 
they  fell  under  a  similar  interdict.  The  Neronion  persecution 
arose  out  of  the  fire  at  Some,  and  from  the  necessify  of  ap- 
peasing  or  diverting  the  wrath  of  the  populace ;  but  it  was  no 
part  of  a  general  system  for  suppressing  foreign  religions. 
Ilie  temper  of  the  central  government  would  be  reflected  in 
the  provincial  administrations ;  and  these,  unless  stimulated 
by  local  causes,  or  by  breach  of  the  public  peace,  would, 
especially  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire,  where  the  re- 
li^on  of  the  state  differed  more  widely  from  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, regard  the  progress  of  a  new  faith  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  the  appearance  of  a  new  philosophy.  Mr.  Milman 
thinks  the  Neronion  persecution  hcul  the  efifect  of  ndsing  the 
impcHtance  of  Christianity,  "  so  as  to  force  it  upon  the  notice 
"  of  many  who  might  otherwise  have  been  ignorant  of  its 
"  ezwtence."  The  fortitude  of  the  sufierers  in  their  unpre- 
cedented trials  would  recommend  their  faith  "  to  those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  moral  power  of  the  old  religion ;" 
and  the  feeling  thus  exdted  would  strengthen  the  revulsion 
of  the  pubUc  mind  against  Nero,  and  perhaps  awaken  com- 
miseialion  towards  his  victims.  So  long,  however,  as  no 
systematic  plan  was  followed  for  its  suppression,  and  while  it 
was  generally  confounded  with  Judaism,  Christianity  would 
strike  root  deeply  among  the  lower  and  middle  orders,  with- 
out suffidently  emerging  from  obscurity  to  attract  the  notice 
■VOL.  XII, — N".  XXIV.  2  A 
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of  the  police  or  the  jealousy  of  the  establwhed  priesthooi 
And  the  general  circumstanoeB  of  this  first  period — an  uo* 
broken  peace,  an  inorganic  STstem  of  government^  the  can- 
leae  and  diisolute  morale  of  both  extremes  of  society,  and 
even  the  selfish  and  sensual  extravaganoes  of  the  emperon 
them«elveik-by  preventing  any  regular  or  consaentjoui  iiip- 
port  of  the  Btate-rebgion,  would  directly  favour  the  growth 
and  diffiuion  of  a  more  earnest  and  intelligent  faith. 

The  circumstaQces  of  the  second  period,  firom  the  death  of 
Nero  to  the  election  of  Trajan,  were,  perh^s,  still  more  &- 
Tourable  to  the  silent  propagation  of  Cbriatiani^i  forwith 
the  exception  of  the  tribute  impcwed  by  Vaspanao  for  the 
restoration  of  the  tem;^  of  Jupiter,  and  a  transient  alaimiD 
the  gloomy  mind  of  Domitian,  nothing  occurred  to  bring  ib 
professors  into  collision  with  the  state.  The  last  heii  of  the 
CBBsars,  according  to  the  indulgent  laws  of  Boman  adoptioOt 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  bia  own  vices ;  a  fierce  and  desolanDg 
civil  war  raised  a  new  femily  to  the  throne ;  but  the  Flaviin 
dynasty  waa  hardly  established  before  it  waa  overthrown  b; 
similar  excesses  in  its  third  emperor.  Neither  the  government 
nor  the  priesthood  of  this  turbulent  sera  bad  leisure  to  spe- 
culate on  remote  and  contingent  dangers ;  and  the  ChristiBiu, 
though  tbey  partook  of  the  general  calamities  of  the  timei, 
sufiered  as  atizens  and  sul^ects  only.  "  Of  the  Flavian  dy- 
"  nasty,"  Mr.  Milmen  observes,  "Vespasian  alone,  ftom  the 
"  comprehensive  vigour  of  his  mind,  pertu^w  fit)m  the  knoir- 
"  ledge  be  had  gained  during  hia  residence  in  the  East  of  the 
"  Jewish  reli^n  and  character,  was  likely  to  estinu^  ^ 
"  bearings  and  future  proBpects  of  Christianity."  But  hi« 
reign  was  a  perpetual  effort  to  repair  the  iryuries  which  the 
profusion  of  his  predecessors  and  the  civil  wars  had  iufii<^ 
on  the  empire ;  and  the  complaints  of  impiety  or  heresy  were 
unheard  amid  the  exactions  of  the  treasury  and  the  «p^^ 
of  the  distressed  provincials,  Beferring  to  Mr.  Milnun'* 
psgea  for  the  causes  which  may  have  drawn  the  notice  of  the 
government  towards  the  ChruHait  portion  of  its  subjects,  we 
shall  briefly  point  out  another  source  of  their  safi^ty  and  ob- 
scurity as  a  religious  body.  The  suigugation  of  Judes  am 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jeruaatem  had  materially  in* 
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cNfued  the  contempt  and  ftveruoQ  with  which  the  race  of 
Ivsel  waa  r^arded  by  the  Gentile  world;  and  the  senti- 
ments enteitaiued  towards  the  "  religious  parents  of  tha 
Chriatians"  would*  with  the  undistinguishing  multitude  at 
tew^  naturally  extend  to  their  ofGipring.  The  provinces 
swarmed  with  Jewish  slavei  or  fu^tires,  reduced  by  tbei>^ 
condition  or  their  poverty  to  the  meanest  oocupations,  and 
by  their  servile  manners  and  moral  debasement  justiQnng) 
parbaps,  the  misery  of  their  lot,  From  such  a  quarter,  so 
long  «s  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  were  identified  in  the 
Dunds  of  their  rulers,  Httle  danger  would  ba  apprehended 
^ther  to  the  power  or  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and  even 
i^  in  the  mate  sagacious  or  the  more  timid,  an  occasional 
sutpidoa  arose,  it  yielded,  under  the  Flavian  house,  to  the 
drwd  of  a  more  immediate  and  intelligible  aasulant. 

"  The  awful  genius  of  Roman  liberty,"  Mr.  MUroan  obterree,  "had 
eittered  into  an  aUiaace  widi  the  hi^er  pUlaiophy  of  the  tine,  Repnb- 
lieaa  atoidnn,  brooding  in  tlie  nolricat  niinda  of  Bane,  looked  buk  witb 
vain  thoofh  pM^ut*  nigT«t  to  the  frae  institutiopi  of  their  luuwatore, 
u4  (knuuded  the  old  liberty  of  actioD.  It  wu  thi*  dangeroiu  movement, 
not  the  new  and  bumble  religion,  which  calmly  at^oieKed  in  all  political 
dianges,  and  contented  itself  witb  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion,  which 
put  to  the  teet  the  prudence  aod  moderation  of  the  emperor  Vespaeian.  It 
waa  the  q>irit  of  Cato,  not  of  Ouiet,  which  he  found  it  neceMary  to  con. 
ml.  The  raemy  before  whom  be  trembled  waa  the  patriot  Thrawe,  not 
tbft  Apoatle  6t.  John,  who  waa  aileatly  winning  over  Epheaiu  to  the  new 
Giith-  The  edict  of  eipuUion  from  Rome  fell  not  on  the  worshippers  of 
foreign  religions,  but  on  the  philoaophers,  a  comprehensive  term,  bat 
which  was  probably  limited  to  those  whose  opinions  were  conudered  dan- 
gcTona  to  Ae  imperial  authority." 

The  third  period  opens  with  a  new  raoe  of  monarohs  and 
another  Bystcm  of  administjaticn  j  and  the  genius  of  the  one 
as  well  aa  the  character  of  the  other  were  much  more  formi- 
dable to  Chriatianity  than  the  personal  despotism  of  the 
Julian  or  Flavian  lines.  Tr^an,  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines 
were  not  monarchs  of  Rome  only,  "  governing  the  other 
<*  parts  of  the  empire  as  dependent  provinces,  but  aovereigns 
«  of  the  Western  World,  which  had  gradually  coalesced  into 
"  one  majestic  and  harmonious  system."  The  frontiers  were 
again  maintuned  by  disciplined  valour  and  anuent  renown. 
2  a2 
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The  science  of  jurisprudence  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  go- 
vernment. The  condition  of  the  provinces  was  either  snr- 
veyed  by  the  emperor  in  person,  or  ascertained  by  the  fre- 
quent and  careful  reports  of  hie  lieutenants ;  and,  dnriog  a 
happy  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  both  reform  and  im- 
provement were  matured  and  harmonized  in  a  general  peace, 
"  It  was  impossible/*  as  Mr.  Milman  justly  adds,  "  that  the 
"  rapid  and  universal  pn^iresa  of  a  new  religion  should  escfqpe 
"  the  notice  of  minds  so  occupied  with  the  internal  as  well 
"  as  the  external  afiiura  of  the  whole  empire."  But,  at  tliia 
crisis,  a  general  eollision  between  the  Christians  and  the  state 
was,  in  some  measure,  prevented  by  the  humanity  or  pru- 
dence of  the  reigning  monarchs,  and  still  more  by  the  mis- 
understood and  subordinate  position  of  Christianity  itself. 
The  former  had  beheld  the  Isiac  or  Phiygian  mysteries, 
though  repeatedly  interdicted,  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
general  mass  of  superstitions  without  much  prejudice  dther  to 
the  state  or  the  established  worship ;  and  tiie  last  charact»- 
istic  they  would  suspect  or  understand  in  a  religion  would  be 
the  aggressive  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  the  new  &ith. 
The  latter,  although  in  the  second  centmy  it  had  made  formi- 
dable encroachments  on  Polytheism,  was  yet  not  sufficiently 
commensurate  with  it  to  arouse  and  draw  upon  itself  the 
combined  forces  of  the  imperial  poUce,  of  sacerdotal  hostility 
and  popular  alarm.  The  respective  ignorance  and  obscurity 
of  the  first  century  were  indeed  passing  rapidly  away ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  was  still  a  period  of  accidental 
compromise  between  a  declining  and  an  advancing  creed.  As 
the  personal  character  of  the  emperors  contributed  to  this 
state  of  things,  we  subjoin  Mr.  Milman's  account  of  their 
respective  tempers  and  pohcy : — 

"  Under  an  emperor  who  should  have  united  the  vigour  of  a  Traj«n  and 
the  political  forethought  of  a  Hadrian  with  the  Banguinary  relentleunms 
of  a  Nero,  Christianity  would  have  had  to  pass  a  tremendona  orded. 
Now,  however,  the  collision  of  the  new  reUgion  with  the  civil  power  wm 
only  occaaioiial,  and,  u  it  were,  rortuitoua ;  ukd  in  theae  occasional  cou- 
flicts  with  the  ruling  powers,  we  conatanttj  appear  to  trace  the  character 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Of  these  emperors,  Trajan  poasessed  the  most 
powerfiil  and  vigorous  mind — a  consonunate  genemi,  a  humane  but  active 
rvler :  Hadrian  ww  the  profoandest  atateaniai),  die  Antoniuea  the  be«t 
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men.  The  conduct  of  Tr^itn  mas  that  of  a  military  BovereigD,  whose  na- 
toral  dUpoeition  was  tempered  with  humanity — prompt,  decisive,  never 
nnneccMarily  prodigal  of  blood,  but  careleH  of  bnman  life  if  it  appeued 
to  etsnd  in  the  way  of  any  important  deaign,  or  to  hazard  that  paramount 
abject  of  the  govermnent,  the  public  peace.  Hadrian  wai  inclined  to  a 
more  temporizbg  policy  ■.  the  more  the  Roman  empire  was  contemplated 
OS  a  whole,  the  more  the  co-eiUtence  of  multifarious  religions  might  ^pear 
compatible  with  the  general  peace,  Christianity  might,  io  the  end,  be  no 
more  dnngerons  than  the  other  foreign  religions  which  had  flowed,  and 

were  stUI  flowing  in,  from  the  East The  elder  Antonine  may 

have  pursued  from  mildness  of  character  the  course  adopted  by  Hadrian 
from  policy.  He  change  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aorelios  may  be  attributed  to  the  circnmstances  of  the  time  g  though  the 
pride  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  established  religion,  might  begin  to  take 
tile  alarm." 

The  martyrdom  of  Ign&tiuBj  however,  and  the  famous  cor- 
respondence between  Flin;  and  his  imperial  master  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  the  Bithynian  Christisoa,  show 
that  the  civil  power  had  taken  alarm,  although  the  extent  of 
danger  was  unsuspected.  Mr.  Milman  thhiks  with  great 
probability  that  the  measures  adopted  by  Trajan  against  the 
Christians  were  not  entirely  unconnected  with  the  political 
state  of  the  East ;  and  he  approves  a  conjectiu^  of  Pagi's, 
that  the  attention  of  the  government  was  directed  to  them  by 
their  refusal  to  share  in  the  pubUc  rejoicings  on  the  birthday 
or  the  accession  of  an  emperor.  So  long,  indeed,  as  it  was 
esteemed  the  o^pring,  or  a  sect  at  least,  of  Judaism,  both 
causes  may  have  operated  unfavourably  upon  the  new  religion 
in  its  relations  with  the  state :  for,  according  to  Rabbinical 
tradition,  the  Jewish  seasons,  both  of  mirth  and  mourning, 
were  in  singular  disharmony  with  the  hke  occasions  in  the 
Pagan  calendar;  and  the  Christians  would  be  even  more 
obnoxious  to  suspidons  of  disloyalty,  wherever  the  sacrifices, 
the  games,  or  the  theatre  betrayed  a  diminution  in  the  usual 
concourse  of  spectators.  The  foreign  Jews  had  gradually 
reconciled  themselves  to  exhibitions  which  the  Christians 
denounced  as  alike  oflensive  to  humanity  and  modesty,  and 
worthy  of  the  presiiUng  diemon  alone,  who,  in  their  estima- 
tion, was  both  the  author  and  the  object  of  the  established 
worship'.  The  connexion  of  the  Bitbyuian  prosecutions  with 
the  political  movements  of  the  East  rests  wholly  on  conjee- 
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ttire ;  yet  when  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  MesopotaadaD 
provinces,  and  the  apparent  connexion  of  the  Jewish  rebdlion 
in  Cyprus,  Cyrene  and  Egypt  with  Tnyan's  Parthian  wir,  an 
borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  common  miaconceptkn 
of  Christianity  aa  an  ofliihoot  of  Judaism,  there  seems  no 
improbability  in  supposing  the  alarm  excited  in  Bithynla  to 
have  had  a  deeper  source,  and  embraced  a  wider  circle  tlian 
thoM  which  history  indicates. 

The  reign  of  Marcus  AureUus,  thou^  included  by  Mr. 
Milman  in  the  third  period,  presents  some  remarkable  dif- 
ferences, both  in  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Paganism 
and  in  the  general  character  of  the  times.  Sixty  years  of  al- 
most imintemipted  peace  had  allowed  free  scope  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  GospeL  The  indifierence  of  Hadrian,  the  gen- 
tleness of  the  first  Autonious  bad  discouraged  peraecution, 
and  even  rescued  by  their  edicts  the  rising  sect  from  privste 
malevolence  and  popular  fury.  The  character  of  the  second 
Antoninus  was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  either  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessors ;  and  his  virtues,  had  they  been  exempt 
from  philosophic  pride,  might  have  attracted  the  admiratiiHi, 
if  not  the  envy,  of  his  Christian  subjects.  "Marcus  AureUus," 
Mr,  Milman  observes,  "  might  seem  the  last  effort  of  Pagan- 
"  ism,  or  rather  of  Gentile  philosophy,  to  nuse  a  worthy  o^ 
"  ponent  to  the  triumphant  career  of  Christianity ;"  yet  in 
him  "  Christiani^  found  not  only  a  &ii  and  high-minded 
"  competitor  for  the  command  ot  the  human  mind,  but  a  vio- 
"  lent  and  intolerant  persecutor,"  But  Christianity  was  no 
longer  shrouded  in  the  obscuri^  of  a  sect,  or  hidden  behind 
the  shield  of  Judaism :  it  had  spread  into  every  quarter  of 
the  Roman  dominions ;  and  its  different  communities  were 
bound  together  in  a  kind  of  federal  union,  that  formed,  as  it 
were,  an  empire  within  the  empire.  The  tone  of  its  apolf^ts 
was  advancing  from  supplication  to  demand,  from  demand  to 
menace  j  and  its  comprehensive  charity  and  doctrines  excluded 
no  class  of  converts,  whether  "  bond  or  fr^e."  The  daxkening 
aspect  of  the  times  increased,  and  perhaps  justified, the  alarm 
which  the  new  opinions  inspired  in  those  who  still  misunder^ 
stood  their  nature  and  origin.  Instead  of  the  peaceful  pu^ 
suits  of  agriculture,  or  the  general  system  of  le^lation,  which 
had  employed  and  dignified  the  leisure  of  Aotoninus  Hus, 
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Marcus  was  ahernately  engaged  on  the  eastern  and  Qorthem 
frontiers  of  the  empire  in  repelling  invarion  or  rebellion,  vhile 
the  sum  of  foreign  and  dvil  calamities  was  fearfully  swelled  bj 
unprecedented  Inundatioas,  earthcioakes  and  pestilence.  The 
popular  cr^r  of  "  The  Christians  to  the  Lions  1"  was  no  longer 
confined  to  personal  or  party  malioe,  but  fanatic  terror  in- 
fected even  the  dehberations  of  the  senate  and  the  stoical 
temper  of  the  sovereigiu  Mr.  Milman  thinks  it  possible^ 
that,  during  the  fire  of  Rome,  the  Christians  drew  on  them- 
lelves  the  resentment  of  the  people  hy  indiscreetiy  applying 
to  the  scene  before  them  the  propheoies  which  announced 
the  final  confiagration  of  the  world  j  and  it  seems  equally 
probable,  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  centuiy,  the 
tone  of  their  writings,  and  especially  the  "  Sibylline  Verses," 
contributed  to  increase  the  fbars  and  hostility  of  Paganism. 
By  many  modem  interpreters,  the  Apocalypse  itself  is  con- 
sidered "a  grand  dramatic  vaticination  of  the  triumph  of 
*'  Christianity  over  Heathenism,  in  its  secular  as  well  as  its 
"  spiritual  power.'*  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on 
a  subject  which  iUustrates  both  the  gloomy  character  of  the 
times  and  the  altered  demeanour  of  the  state  towards  its 
Christian  members.  The  sev^ith  chapter  of  Mr.  Milman^s 
second  volume,  however,  presents  an  accurate  and  hvely  pic- 
ture of  the  social  state  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  approaching 
conflict  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  between  the  de- 
clining and  the  rising  ^th  of  the  Roman  portion  of  the 
world.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  these  ttunsitional  chapters  of  his 
work  that  his  qualities  as  an  historian  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  Hia  eztensiTe  reading,  his  strict  impartiality,  and 
his  perception  of  the  character  of  the  age,  afford  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  tenor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which 
the  triumph  of  Christiaoify  is  deprived  of  its  proper  lustre  by 
injudicious  attempts  to  extenuate  the  virtues,  and  to  exagge- 
rate the  weakness  and  the  vices  of  its  opponent. 

For  a  similar  reason  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring to  the  volumes  before  us  for  the  fourth  pmod  of  the 
stni^le  between  Christianity  and  Paganism.  The  annals  of 
persecution,  whether  conducted  by  a  church,  an  inquisition, 
or  a  Pagan  government,  are  uniform  and  uninstructive,  beyond 
the  trite  moral,  that  the  experience  of  the  past  avails  little 
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agatnet  the  immediate  paasions  and  the  fancied  intereste  of 
the  present.  The  sanguinary  edicts  of  Diocletian  were  super- 
seded in  the  next  generation  by  Christianity  on  the  throoe 
and  in  the  temples  of  Heathenism.  The  triumphs  of  Aiian- 
ism  were  fot^tten  in  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  Atbi- 
nasian  doctrines ;  and  the  fierce  icmoclatta  of  the  £ast  were 
speedUy  insulted  by  the  pictures  and  statues  of  Christ,  Utc 
saints  and  the  yii^;:in,  in  their  churches,  and>  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, subjected  to  a  Latia  dynasty  and  Imt^e-wort/ajAig 
prelates.  We  will  not,  however,  quit  this  portion  of  Mr. 
Milman'a  labours  without  laying  before  our  readers  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  mode  of  narration,  especially  as  our  former  ex- 
tracts have  been  made  rather  to  assist  our  own  rapid  sketches, 
than  to  exhibit  the  style  or  the  contents  of  his  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  towards  the 
tHoBe  of  flie  reign  of  Severus,  the  policy  of  that  emperor  to- 
wards his  Christian  sul^ects  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
The  West  comparatively  escaped  i  but  the  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Cappado<na,  of  A^ca  and  Eg3rpt,  were  respectively  tlie 
scenes  of  severe  if  not  of  extensive  persecution.  Whether 
the  suspicious  mind  of  Severus  assumed  a  gloomier  tinge  in 
bis  latter  days,  or  whether  he  apprehended  danger  to  the 
state  from  the  close  and  increasing  federation  of  the  Christians, 
or  whether,  according  to  Mr.  Milman's  coiyecture,  devotion 
to  Serais  may  have  awakened  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  or  the 
severities  were  the  act  of  bigoted  governors,  proceeding  upon 
tbe  eating  laws,  rather  than  the  consequences  of  fresh  im- 
perial edicts,  is  not  certainly  known.  Alexandria  was  the 
chief  scene  of  suffering ;  but  the  province  of  Africa  has  be- 
come more  memorable  by  the  Apology  of  Tertullian  and  the 
Mar^rdom  of  Ferpetua  and  Felicitas. 

"Tie  yonthful  cntechumeiu,  Ravocatua  and  Fetidtas,  SatuniiDns  and 
Secundnlus,  were  apprehended,  and  with  them  Vivia  Perpetoa.  a  wonuu 
or  good  family,  liberal  education,  and  honourably  married.  Perpetoa  was 
aboDt  twenty-two  yean  old ;  her  father  and  mother  were  Uvii^i  ehe  had  two 
brothers — one  of  them,  like  herself,  a  catechumen— and  an  infant  at  her 
hreaat.  The  history  of  the  martyrdom  is  related  by  Perpetoa  hertelf,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  own  hand : — "  When  we  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  persecutors,  my  father,  in  his  tender  affection,  persevered 
in  his  endeavonrs  to  pervert  me  from  the  &ith.  '  My  father,  this  vessel, 
be  it  a  pitcher,  or  anything  else,  can  we  call  it  by  any  other  name!' 
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'Certwnly  not,'  he  replied.  '  Nor  can  1  »U  inyself  by  any  name  but 
that  of  Christian.'  My  &ther  looked  as  if  he  could  have  plucked  my 
eyes  ODt ;  bnt  he  only  harassed  me,  and  departed,  persnaded  by  the  ar- 
guments of  the  devil.  Then,  after  being  a  few  days  without  seeing  my 
father,  T  was  enabled  to  give  thanks  to  God,  and  his  absence  was  tem- 
pered to  my  spirit.  After  a  few  days  we  were  baptized,  and  the  waters  of 
baptism  seemed  to  give  power  of  endorance  to  my  body.  Again  a  few  days, 
and  we  were  cast  into  prison.  I  was  terrified,  for  I  had  never  before  seen 
snch  total  darkness.  O  miserable  day  [ — from  the  dreadful  beat  of  the 
prisoners  crowded  together  and  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  But  I  was 
wrung  nith  solicitude  for  my  infant.  Two  of  our  deacuoB,  however,  by 
the  payment  of  money,  obtained  our  removal  for  some  hours  in  the  day 
to  a  more  open  part  of  the  prison.  Each  of  the  a4)tives  then  pursued  his 
usual  occupation ;  bnt  I  sate  and  suckled  my  in&nt,  who  was  wasting 
away  with  hunger.  In  my  anxiety  I  addressed  and  consoled  my  mother, 
and  commended  my  child  to  my  brother ;  and  I  began  to  pine  away  at 
seeing  them  pine  away  on  my  account.  And  for  many  days  I  suffered 
this  anxiety,  and  accustomed  my  child  to  remain  in  the  prison  with  me  j 
and  I  immediately  recovered  my  strength,  and  was  relieved  from  my  toil 
and  trouble  for  my  infant,  and  the  prison  became  to  me  like  a  palace ;  and 
I  was  happier  there  than  I  should  have  been  anywhere  else. 

"  After  a  few  days,  there  was  a  rumonr  that  we  were  to  be  heard.  And 
my  father  came  from  the  city,  wasted  away  with  nniiety,  to  pervert  me ; 
and  he  said,  '  Have  compassion  on  my  grey  hairs  i  have  compassion  on 
thy  &ther,  if  he  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  father.  If  I  have  thus  brought 
thee  up  to  the  tlower  of  thine  age,  if  I  have  preferred  thee  to  all  thy  bro- 
thers, do  not  expose  me  to  this  disgrace.'  Thus  spake  my  father,  kissing 
my  hands  in  his  fondness,  and  throwing  himself  at  my  feet ;  and  in  his 
tears  he  called  me  not  his  daughter,  but  his  mistress  (domina).  And  I 
was  grieved  for  the  grey  hairs  of  my  father,  because  he  alone  of  all  our 
bmily  did  not  rejoice  in  my  martyrdom ;  and  I  consoled  him,  saying, '  In 
this  trial,  what  God  wills,  will  take  place.  Know  that  we  are  not  in  our 
own  power,  but  in  that  of  God.'    And  he  went  away  sorrowing. 

"  Another  day,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  vre  were  suddenly  seized  and 
carried  off  to  trial,  and  we  came  to  the  town.  The  report  spread  rapidly, 
and  an  immense  mnltitnde  was  assembled.  We  were  placed  at  the  bar ; 
the  rest  were  interrogated,  and  made  their  confession.  And  it  came  to  my 
turn ;  and  my  father  instantly  appeared  with  ray  child,  and  he  drew  me 
down  the  step,  and  said  in  a  beseeching  tone,  '  Have  compassion  on  your 
infant  /  and  Hilarianus,  the  procurator,  said, '  Spare  the  grey  hairs  of  your 
parent ;  spare  your  infant ;  ofier  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor.' 
And  I  answered,  '  I  will  not  sacrifice.'  '  Art  thou  a  Christian  V  said  Hi- 
larianus;  I  answered,  '  I  am  a  Christian.'  And  while  my  father  stood 
there  to  persuade  me,  Hilarianus  ordered  him  to  be  thrust  down  and  beaten 
with  rods.  And  the  misfortune  of  my  fttber  grieved  me ;  and  I  was  as 
much  grieved  for  his  old  age  as  if  I  bad  been  scourged  myself.  He  then 
passed  sentence  on  us  all,  and  condemned  us  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  we 
went  back  in  cheerfolness  to  the  prison."  •  •  • 
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"  Agiio  K  few  d&ys,  and  the  ke^r  of  Uie  [H^n,  profinmdly  InpioHd 
by  dieir  conduct,  and  b^inoing  to  ducern  '  the  power  of  Qod  within 
them,'  admitted  many  of  the  brtthrea  to  tisit  them,  for  rontaal  coDtolaliaii. 
"And  as  the  day  of  the  gamea  approached,  my  father  entered,  worn  ont 
with  affliction,  and  began  to  pluck  hia  beard,  and  to  throw  hlmaelf  down 
with  his  (kce  upon  the  ground,  and  to  wish  that  he  could  hasten  hit  deatli  i 
and  to  apeak  woida  which  might  have  mo*ed  any  living  creature.  And  I 
was  grieved  for  the  sorrows  of  his  old  age,"  Tlie  night  before  they  mre 
to  be  exposed  In  the  arena,  she  dreamed  that  she  was  changed  to  a  man,' 
fought  and  triumphed  over  a  huge  and  terrible  Egyptian  Radiator;  tod 
■he  pot  her  foot  upon  his  head,  and  she  received  the  crown,  and  pitNd 
out  of  the  Vlvarian  gate,  and  knew  that  she  had  triumphed  not  oTeimin 
but  over  the  devil.  ••»••• 

"  The  narrative  then  proceeds  to  anodier  inMance  of  the  triumph  of  fUth 
over  the  strongest  of  human  feelings,  the  love  of  a  yonng  mother  for  ha 
offspring.  Felicitaa  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  She 
feared,  and  ber  friends  shared  in  her  apprehension,  that,  on  that  account, 
her  martyrdom  might  be  delayed.  Hey  prayed  together,  and  her  tnnil 
came  on.  In  her  agony  she  gave  way  to  her  sufferingt.  *  How  then,' 
said  one  of  the  servants  of  the  prison,  '  If  you  cannot  endure  Oiese  paini, 
will  you  endure  exposure  tothewild  beastat'  She  replied,  'tbearno* 
my  own  Bufferings  %  then,  there  vrill  be  one  within  me  who  will  bear  my 
sufferings  for  me,  because  X  shall  suffer  for  his  sake.'  She  broo^ht  forth 
a  girt,  of  whom  a  Christian  sister  took  the  charge. 

"  Perpetua  mabtained  her  calmness  to  the  end.  While  tiiey  wen 
treated  with  severity  by  a  tribune,  who  feared  lest  they  shonld  be  ddiveted 
from  the  prison  by  enchantment,  Perpetoa  remonstrated  with  a  kind  of 
mournful  pleasantry,  and  said  that,  if  ill-osed,  they  would  not  do  credit  to 
the  birthday  of  Cesar ;  the  victims  ought  to  be  fattened  for  the  Bacrifiee. 
But  their  language  and  demeanour  were  not  always  so  calm  and  gentle;  the 
words  of  some  became  those  of  deflance, — almost  of  insult;  and  ttiis  is 
related  with  as  much  admiration  oa  the  moie  tranquil  sublimity  itf  dw 
former  incidents.  To  the  people  who  gated  on  them,  in  their  importnnate 
curiosity,  at  Dkeir  n^ope,  they  said,  '  Is  not  tomomrw'e  spectacle  enou^ 
to  satiate  your  hate '.  Today  you  look  on  us  with  friendly  Awes,  tomorrow 
you  will  be  our  deadly  enemies.  Mark  well  our  coantenances,  that  yon 
may  know  them  again  on  the  day  of  judgement.'  And  to  Hilarianv,  on 
his  tribunal,  they  said,  '  Thou  Judgest  us,  but  God  will  judge  thee.' 
When  taken  out  to  execution,  they  declined,  and  were  permitted  to  decline, 
the  profbnc  dress  in  which  they  were  to  be  clad.  They  came  forwaid  In 
their  simple  attire,  Perpetna  singing  psalms.  Tie  men  were  exposed  to 
leopards  and  bears ;  the  women  were  hung  up  naked  in  nets,  to  be  gored 
by  a  fhriouB  cow.  But  even  the  excited  populace  shnink  with  horror  it 
the  spectacle  of  two  young  and  delicate  women,  one  recently  rectmte^ 
f^om  child-birth,  in  this  state.  They  were  recalled  by  acclamation,  and  in 
mercy  brought  forward  again,  clad  in  loose  robes.  Perpetua  was  tossed, 
her  gartnent  was  rent ;  but,  more  conscious  of  her  wounded  modesty  than 
of  pain,  she  drew  the  robe  over  the  part  of  her  person  which  was  exposed. 
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She  then  calmly  duped  np  her  hair,  becwue  U  did  not  became  a  mart^rr 
to  wftr  vritii  diabsvelled  locki,  tha  sign  of  forrow.  She  then  raised  up 
her  *^"*'"B  and  mortally  woanded  Felicitas,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  popa- 
lace  being  for  a  time  appeaBed>  tbey  were  permitted  to  retire.  Perpetua 
■eemed  'Wrapt  in  ecstasy,  and  ai  if  awaldng  from  ele^,  inquired  when  she 
was  to  be  eipoeed  to  the  beast.  She  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe 
what  had  taken  place ;  her  lut  wotde  tenderly  admonishEd  her  brother  to 
b4  etedftut  in  die  (kith.  We  may  cloie  the  scene  by  iudmadng  that  aU 
wen  apacdUy  relaaacd  from  thur  sufieringa,  and  eotercd  into  their  glory. 
Pitpatna  goided  with  her  own  hand  the  merciful  sword  of  the  gladiator 
which  reltered  her  from  her  agony."— Fej.  ii.  pp.  917—225. 

The  strength  and  progreM  of  Christiaiuty  are  seen  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apolt^sts,  in  the  numbers  and  the  doctrines 
of  Heretics,  in  the  persona!  character  of  its  leading  men,  the 
bishops  and  fktiien  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  instituttona^  the 
arts  and  literature  which  it  tinally  produced.  We  can  afford 
but  a  tnief  glance  at  each  of  these  subjects,  which  are  ftilly, 
and  Bomtrtlmes  eloquently  handled  by  Mr,  Milman, 

The  visit  of  Hadrian  to  Athene  in  the  winter  of  131,  and 
his  iuiliation  in  the  mysteries  of  Elensis,  had,  probably,  re- 
vived the  zeal  of  the  Pagan  and  philosophic  party  in  the  most 
polished  and  learned  district  of  Greece.  The  notorious  fond- 
ness of  that  emperor  fbr  exotic  opinions  and  abstruse  re* 
soarches,  together  with  the  danger  of  the  Athenian  Christians 
at  the  time,  may  have  prompted  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  the 
first  recorded  Apologists,  to  lay  before  the  imperial  visitant  a 
mtideftt  and  respectful  plea  fbr  their  own  faith.  Many  similar 
itmonstrances  were  addressed  to  his  immediate  successors, 
VenisandtheAntonines;  but,  ifwe  may  judge  fhim  the  onfy 
extant  Apologies,  those  of  Justin  MartyT,'they  did  not  always 
preserve  the  same  deprecatory  tone.  They  openly  arraigned 
ttie  unholiness  and  folly  ol  the  established  Polytheism ;  ex- 
posed, without  scruple,  the  inconsistencies  of  the  philosophi- 
cal sdiools ;  and  prayed  for  the  conversion,  or  intimated  the 
danger  from  Divine  justice  of  the  emperors  themselves.  The 
second  Apol<^  of  Justin,  the  most  earnest  or  indiscreet  ia 
its  language,  was  dedicated  to  the  second  Antoninus,  and 
perhi^  assisted  hts  enemy  the  philosopher  Crescens  in  pro- 
curing for  him  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  l^rtulliui,  how- 
ever, marks  the  period  of  transition  from  sober  argument  and 
humble  deprecation  to  vehement  and  uncompromising  de- 
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nuDciatioQ  of  the  guilt  and  absurdity  of  the  Btate-nligiOD, 
although,  as  Mr.  Milman  suggests,  "  his  fiery  temper  may 
"  have  anticipated  the  time  when  Christiantty,  instead  of  en- 
"  deavouring  to  appease  or  avert  the  wrath  of  Paganism, 
"  might  defy  it  to  deadly  strife."  During  the  persecution  in 
the  later  years  of  Severus,  Tertullian  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Christianity ;  and  the  tone  of  his  Apolt^  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  altered  position 
of  the  new  faith.  In  no  part  of  the  empire  had  Christiani^ 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  province 
of  Africa ;  but  if  it  had  tended  to  soften  tite  fierce  tempera* 
ment  of  that  burning  region,  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
bibed  a  wild  and  impassioned  energy  that  too  often  set  at 
nought  every  restraint  of  reason,  charity  and  peace.  In  his 
address  to  the  Pnefect  Scapula;,  every  sentence  of  Tertullian 
breathes  scorn,  defiance  and  menace.  "  It  heaps  contempt 
"  upon  the  gods  of  Paganism :  it  avows  the  determination  of 
"  the  Christians  to  expel  the  (I<emons  firom  tlie  respect  and 
"  adoration  of  mankind."  At  a  later  period,  Augustine  com- 
posed his  'City  of  God,*  and,  among  others,  Orosius  his 
history  to  vindicate  the  Christians  from  being  the  cause  of 
the  calamities  which  desolated  the  empire.  But  Tertullian 
disdains  such  exculpation.  The  harvests  had  been  swept 
away  by  floods j  the  streets  of  Carthage  laid  in  ashes; 
the  sun  praeternaturally  eclipsed  at  noonday :  but  these  are 
unequivocal  signs  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Christian's  God 
agunst  the  idolatrous  province.  The  Apolog^t,  however, 
mingles  some  rhetorical  art  with  his  denunciations.  The  title 
of  Severus  to  the  Uirone  rested  on  the  right  of  conquest,  and 
the  Christians  had  be^ n  accused  of  disloyalty.  He  exculpates 
them  iirom  any  leaning  to  Niger,  Albinus,  or  Clodius,  the 
emperor's  late  competitors,  and  then  proceeds  to  avow  their 
general  and  conscientious  allegiance.  "  The  Christian  is  no 
"  man's  enemy,  assuredly  not  the  sovereign's.  Him,  he  knows 
"  to  be  ordained  by  God ;  therefore  he  loves,  honours  and 
*'  reveres  him,  and  prays  for  his  safety  with  that  of  the  whole 
"  Roman  empire  that  it  may  endure — and  endure  it  will — as 
«  long  as  the  world  itself  (quousque  seeculum  stabit)."  The 
&te  of  former  persecutors  is  held  out  as  a  warning  to  the  pne- 
fect, and  while  he  is  dextrously  reminded  of  the  more  humane 
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policy  of  others,  the  hopelessness  of  his  attempt  against  a 
people  is  urged,  who  "  will  crowd  eagerly  to  martyrdom,  ex- 
haust his  fires,  and  weary  his  swords." 

Hie  ChristiaUB,  however,  were  exposed  not  merely  to  the 
hostili^  of  the  government  and  the  people,  but  to  the  assaults 
of  the  philosophical  party  also.  The  latter  comprised  every 
mode  of  direct  or  indirect  attack  firom  the  grave  treatise  to  the 
{Mosophical  romance,  and  were  met,  at  first,  hy  short  apolo- 
getic orations,  and  eflxrwards  by  erudite  and  elaborate  to- 
lumes.  Of  these  longer  and  more  general  ^Apol<^es  for 
Christianity,'  the  first,  that  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  is,  in 
Mr.  Milman's  opinion,  "  the  best."  "  The  intellect  of  Origen, 
"  notwithstanding  its  occasional  fantastic  aberrations,  waa 
"  more  suited  to  grapple  with  this  lofty  argument  than  the 
"  diffuse  and  excursive  Eusebius,  whose  evangelic  Prepara- 
"  tion  and  Demonstration  heaped  together  vast  masses  of  cu- 
"  rious  but  by  no  means  convincing  learning,  and  [than]  ^e 
''  feebler  and  less  candid  Cyril,  in  his  Books  against  Julian." 
Tlie  names  of  Lactantius  and  Minucius  Felix  are  fimiiliar  to 
eveiy  student  of  Latin  literature,  whose  golden  age  they  reflect 
with  scarcely  diminished  brigbtneaa.  But  the  first  complete 
work  of  Chr^tiau  theology,  the  most  permanent  and  capacious 
bairier  against  the  errors  and  the  arguments,  the  assaults  and 
the  calumnies  of  Paganism,  waa  Augustine's  '  City  of  Qod.* 
We  shall  presently  notice  the  influence  of  its  auttior  on  the 
religious  doctrines  and  sentiments,  and  even  on  the  language 
of  Western  Christendom.  Mr.  Milman  has  ^ven  in  his  third 
volume  a  brief  analysis  of  the  occasion,  the  design  and  the 
contents  of  this  colossal  work ;  but  since  it  originated  in  the 
last  great  question  between  expiring  Paganism  and  Christi- 
anity— the  connexion  of  the  fall  and  the  calamities  of  the 
empire  with  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome — 
we  shall  need  no  excuse  for  presenting  otir  readers  with  the 
following  "  brief  argument "  of  its  general  scope  and  pur- 
pose:— 

"  Ab  long  as  both  Ruines,  more  especially  the  ancient  city  of  the  West, 
retnaioed  inTialate,  so  loDg  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  greatness  seemed  nn- 
brolcen,  and  she  might  still  assert  her  title  as  Mistiest  of  the  World.  He 
capture  of  Rome  dissipated  for  ever  these  proud  illations ;  it  struck  the 
Roman  world  to  the  heart :  and  in  the  mortal  agony  of  the  old  social  sy- 
Btem,  mea  wildly  grasped  at  every  cause  which  could  account  fbt  thi«  un- 
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expected,  thU  ioeiplicable  ptueDomeaoD.  •  •  •  Hunann  were  afsia 
h^utl  impeaching  the  new  religion  as  the  caoaeof  this  disastrous  cooaiint- 
mation ;  the  deserted  gods  had  deserted  in  their  tarn  the  iqxwtste  cit^. 
•  ••■•• 

"ADgustine  dedicated  thirtevn  years  to  the  oaia|datioB  of  this  work, 
which  waa  for  ever  to  determine  this  solenm  queetioi),  and  to  silmoi  tlw 
last  murmurs  of  eipiiing  Paganism.  The  City  of  God  is  at  once  (he  ftme- 
ral  oration  of  the  ancient  aociety,  the  gratulatory  panegyric  on  the  birth  of 
the  Dew.  It  acknowledged.  It  triumphed  in  the  irrefocable  Ikll  of  the 
Babylon  of  the  West,  the  shrine  of  Idolatry :  it  bailed  at  the  sane  timt 
the  nni*eraal  dominion  which  awaited  the  naw  tltfocratic  polity.  The  eartUy 
city  hod  undergone  its  predeittnad  fate :  it  had  paaaed  awkj  wiQi  all  ill 
vices  and  supentitions,  with  all  its  virtues  and  ita  glories  (for  the  Wil  of 
Augustine  was  not  dead  to  the  noble  reminiscences  of  Roman  grealneaa}, 
with  its  false  gods  and  its  Heathen  sacrifices :  its  doom  was  sealed,  and 
for  ever.  Bat  in  its  place  had  arisen  the  City  of  Ood,  the  Qinrdi  of  Chriat ; 
a  new  sodal  system  had  omergod  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  i  that  syrtem 
was  founded  by  God,  wu  ruled  by  diviiw  lawi,  and  had  the  divine  pnatiac 
of  po^tuity." 

With  B  few,  and  perhapa  unimportant  ezceptiona,  the  latieB 
of  Christian  apolo^ita  is  complete.  A  different  fiU«  has  be- 
feUen  the  writings  of  their  opponenta.  Yet  lo  important  was 
the  question  between  them,  bo  iUnatrative  of  the  opttuona,  the 
feeling*  and  the  manners  of  an  extinct  age  are  the  fragment* 
which  have  been  preserved,  that,  while  quitting  tbia  portion 
of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  repeat  the  lirefy 
wish  of  Michaelis,  that  the  oontrovernal  woilca  of  Porphjry 
alone  could  be  recovered,  even  at  the  cost  of  oommitting  aome 
Christian  father  to  the  flames. 

The  existenceof//i?re«y  isan  evidence  of  both  the  atrength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect.  The  author  of  « 
ayatem  of  theology  and  morals  may  indulge  in  the  pleuing 
hope  that  faia  arguments  are  so  convinong,  and  faia  nuttavea 
so  pure,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  alter  or  to  deviate  from 
his  doctrines  without  at  Uie  same  time  dqtuting  from  tlte 
truth ;  and  the  apostle  or  preacher  of  a  divinely-originated 
and  perpetuated  system,  althou^  he  knows  that  hereaiea 
will  arise,  can  hardly  calculate  upon  the  endless  aberralionc 
of  his  successors  from  the  simple  precepts  of  the  primitive 
Gospel  or  Law.  But  the  contemplation  of  error,  hovevev 
ptdnfiil  to  an  orthodox  believer,  is  not  without  its  recompense 
to  the  student  of  the  human  mind;  and  the  ch^ter  on  He* 
resy  in  ecclesiastical  annala  i»  one  (^  the  mwt  iiMtnictiva  and 
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ciirioiu  seotiona  in  universal  hietory.  The  new  impulse 
Gbristianity  gave  to  the  mind  of  maiij  the  moral  communion 
it  introduced  among  the  various  races  of  the  world,  were  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  extreme  activity  and  infinite  variety  in 
the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  intellectual  barrier 
which  had  separated  Judaism  &om  Polytheism,  and,  by  a 
strong  line  of  demarcation,  severed  the  philosophy  of  the 
West  from  the  theology  of  the  £ast,  was  broken  down ;  and 
althou|^,  at  a  later  period.  Orientalism  regained  its  distinct- 
ive character,  the  tide  it  had  rolled  towards  Europe  did  not 
recede  without  leaving  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  be- 
hind. Mr.  Milman  haa  embraced  so  much  of  the  fertile  and 
devious  field  of  Christian  Heresy  as  was  necessary  to  illus- 
ttate  its  general  influence  on  the  religion,  and  its  enduring 
efiiects  on  the  social  and  iatellectual  condition  of  man.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  hterature  of  the  East  has  enabled  him 
to  delineate  in  lively  and  expressive  colours  the  peculiar  forms 
which  the  oriental  mind  delights  to  assume,  and  to  place  them 
in  their  proper  contrast  with  the  colder  speculationi  of  the 
West.  Our  notice,  however,  of  his  instructive  chapters  must 
be  restricted  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  general  features  of  Ori- 
entalism, which,  more  than  any  other  foreign  element,  worked 
itsdf  into  the  body  and  essence  of  Christianity. 

The  religions  of  Asia,  and  of  those  races  which,  like  the 
ruling  caste  in  Egypt,  are  apparently  of  Asiatic  origin,  pos- 
sess a  common  and  generic  character,  modified,  indeed,  by 
local  circumstances,  by  the  genius  of  the  different  people  who 
invfested,  or  of  the  legislators  who  first  promulgated  them. 
Physical  were  combined  with  moral  ideas ;  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  with  the  process  of  creation  and  the  structure  of  the 
worid,  the  propoties  of  matter  with  the  functions  and  the  at^ 
tributes  of  soul  or  spirit.  These  elementary  principles,  at  the 
time  Christianity  appeared,  pervaded  a  wide  range  of  the 
habitable  earth,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  Then  exact  offiUation  cuinot, 
at  present,  be  traced ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  mo- 
dem philosophy,  and  certainly  the  grandest  prospect  it  holds 
out  to  future  inquirers,  that  as  our  knowledge  of  language 
becomes  more  exact  and  comprehensive,  our  materials  for 
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exploring  the  various  bnmchee  of  the  great  human  tanuiy, 
and  with  them  their  religious,  ethical  and  social  «UversitieB, 
multiply  and  expand.  The  doctrine,  however,  of  Orientatiras 
that  found  the  readiest  admission  into  Judaism  and  ethnic 
philosophy,  and  subsequently  into  Christianity  itself,  was  that 
of  the  inherent  purity,  the  <Uviiuty,  of  mind  or  spirit,  the  in- 
alienable evil  of  its  antagonist  matter.  This  great  primal 
tenet  was  the  parent  of  asceticism,  of  celibacy  and  of  the  va- 
rious offspring  of  Gnosticism ;  it  was  the  ground-woric  of  the 
religion  of  the  Therapeufaet,  the  Cssene  and  the  M<mk ;  it 
penetrated  into  the  communities  of  I^rthagoraa  and  the 
higher  speculations  of  Plato ;  and,  if  it  was  rejected  by  the 
practical  spirit  of  Rome,  it  subdued  equally  the  peaceful  ge- 
nius of  CIuistiBnity  and  the  warlike  temper  of  lalamism.  Its 
first  combination  with  Judaism  was,  probably,  in  the  schoc^. 
of  Alexandria,  where  a  corrupt  and  visionary  Platonism  had 
been  engrafted  on  the  institutions  of  Moses.  The  I^yptian 
Therapeutist  was  not  indeed  a  mere  indolent  recluse ;  but  the 
arid  and  rocky  soil  of  the  desert  could  not  exhaust  his  Idsure, 
and  many  hours  would  remain  for  soUtary  contemplation  or 
discipline  of  the  flesh.  Its  first  encounter  with  Christian!^ 
was  under  the  form  of  Qnoaticism,  or  those  opinions,  at  leasts 
which  Gnosticism)  afterwards  absorbed  and  consolidated. 
"  Simon  Magus  was  the  first  Orientalist," — we  presume  Mr. 
Milman  means  the  first  in  Western  Asia  who  reduced  Gno- 
sti<nsm  to  a  system,  or  rather  a  pre-gnoatic ;  but  the  only 
authentic  clue  we  have  to  his  character  and  pretensions  is 
speedily  lost  among  the  "  wild  legends"  that  represent  him  as 
"  the  rival  of  Christianity."  Mr.  Milman,  however,  traces 
the  lineaments  of  the  future  system  in  the  acts  and  doctrines 
ascribed  to  "the  hero  of  the  Romance  of  Heresy,"  as  Simon 
is  termed  by  Beausohre.  According  to  the  Eiastem  method 
of  teaching  by  symbol,  Simon  carried  about  with  him  a  living 
and  real  illustration  of  the  allegory  he  partly  embodied  in  his 
own  person.  Himself  was  the  fint  ^on  or  emanation  of  the 
primal  Deity ;  and  bis  companion  Helena — according  to  the 
statements  of  bis  enemies,  a  beautiful  prostitute  from  Tyre — 
was  the  first  conception  (the  Eunoea)  of  the  Deity.  The 
moral  qualities  of  Simon,  if  any  credence  may  be  given  to  the 
stories  of  his  life,  were  those  rather  of  an  impostor,  a  Pere- 
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grinua  or  a  Count  Cagliostro,  than  of  an  enthusiast  like  Buh- 
men  or  Banlesanes.  But  bis  doctrines  probably  contained 
the  germ  of  the  still  more  fantaetic  theories  of  the  later  Gno- 
stics. Neither  Simon  MagiUj however,  nor  Menander,  "the 
heir  and  successor  of  his  doctrineSj"  were  Christians ;  and 
Orientalism  presently  hailed  the  new  faith  as  the  completion 
of  its  own  system.  From  Cerinthus  to  Marcion  of  Pontus,  a 
succession  of  innovators,  with  various  degrees  of  licence  or 
hardihood,  disputed  the  letter,  the  authority,  or  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Scriptures,  destroying  their  simplicity,  and  threat- 
ening to  change  both  their  design  and  their  effects  upon 
mankind.  The  number  of  their  sects  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded fifty :  the  variations  in  their  principal  theories,  the 
Basilidian,  the  Yalentinian  and  the  Marcionite,  must  be  sought 
in  Mr.  Milman's  pages;  but  they  all  agreed  in  asserting  the 
malignity  of  matter,  and  in  their  efforts  to  keep  clear  from  its 
contagion  both  the  primal  Being  and  the  Christ.  Their  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  were  not  more  fruitless 
perhaps  than  all  other  efforts  of  human  reason  to  solve  that 
inexplicable  problem ;  and  although  their  alliance  with  Chris- 
tianity was  soQietimes  dearly  purchased  by  the  latter,  the 
Gnostic  heretics,  by  their  zeai,  their  diffusion,  and  the  affinity 
of  their  leading  tenets  to  the  physical  and  moral  systems  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  world,  were  probably  no  unimportant 
agents  in  the  destruction  of  Polytheism,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  heresies  of  Cerinthus,  Satuminus  and  Basilides  would 
lead  us  into  a  vast  and  barren  labyrinth  of  crude  and  fanciful 
speculations,  which,  but  for  their  serving  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  later  and  more  momentous  controversies  of  the  Church, 
would  be,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  among  the 
veniabic  part  of  things  lost."  But  the  doctrines  of  Manes  de- 
scended through  the  schoolmen  into  the  theology  of  modern 
Europe,  and  perplexed  both  the  reformed  and  the  Catholic  di- 
vines of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  The  names 
of  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc,  of  Leibnitz  and  Cudworth,  show  that 
the  question  of  the  *  origin  of  evil'  lost  none  of  its  interest  by 
transmission  through  fifteen  hundred  years;  and  since  Mr. 
Milman's  account  of  this  singular  heresiarch  comprises  a 
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lively  portruture  of  the  man  aa  well  aa  a  brief  summary  of 
the  system,  we  lay  a  portioD  of  it  before  our  readers. 

"  Toward!  the  dote  of  the  third  century,  while  the  religion  of  the  But 
wu  nndergoing  these  lign*!  revolutioiiB,  Aud  the  antaganiat  creeds  of 
MagianiBin  (ud  Christianity  were  grOTCing  up  into  powerful  aad  hostile  sy- 
stems, ...  a  bold  and  ambitions  adveatorer  in  the  career  of  religious  change 
Attempted  to  unite  the  cDnfiicting  elements ;  to  reconcile  the  hostile  genius 
of  the  East  and  West ;  to  fuie  together,  in  one  comprehensive  scheme, 
Chriitianity,  Zoroutriaolam,  and  apparently  the  Buddhism  of  India.  Tt 
is  lingalar  to  trace  the  doctrines  of  the  most  opposite  ayitems,  and  of  re- 
mote regions,  assembled  together,  and  harmoaized  in  the  vast  Eclecticitni 
of  Mani.  From  hia  native  Persia  he  derived  bis  Dualism,  his  antagonist 
worlds  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  from  Magianism,  likewise,  his  contempt 
of  outward  temple  and  splendid  ceremonial.  From  Gnosticism,  or  rather 
rora  nniveraal  Orientalism,  he  drew  the  inseparable  admixture  of  physical 
and  moral  notions,  the  eternal  hostility  between  mind  and  matter,  the  re- 
jection of  Judaism,  and  the  identification  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  evil  spirit,  the  distinction  between  Jesus  and  the  Christ,  vrilh  the 
docettam,  or  the  unreal  death  of  the  incorporeal  Christ.  From  CabaJism, 
through  Gnosticism,  came  the  primal  man,  the  Adam  Csdmon  of  that 
system,  and  the  assumption  of  beautif^il  human  forms,  those  of  gracetU 
boys  and  attractive  virgins,  by  the  povrer*  of  light,  and  thdr  union  with 
the  male  and  female  spirits  of  darkness.  From  India  he  took  the  Ema- 
nation theory  (all  light  was  a  part  of  the  Deity,  and  in  one  sense  the  aoul 
of  the  world},  the  metempsychosis,  the  triple  division  of  human  souls; .... 
from  India,  perhaps,  also  his  Homophoms,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  his 
Atlas,  who  supported  the  earth  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  Splenditenens, 
the  ciicumambient  air.  From  Chaldea  he  borrovred  the  power  of  astral 
influences,  and  he  approiimated  to  the  solar  worship  of  expiring  Pagan- 
ism )  Christ,  the  Mediator,  like  the  Mithra  of  his  countrymen,  had  lus 
dwelling  in  the  snn. 

"  From  his  native  conntry  Man!  derived  the  simple  diet  of  fruit  and 
herbs ;  from  the  Buddhism  of  India  his  respect  for  animal  Ufe,  which  was 
neither  to  be  slain  for  food  or  fbr  sacrifice ;  from  alt  the  anti.materialiat 
sects  or  religions,  the  abhorrence  of  all  sensual  indulgence,  even  the  b«th 
as  well  as  the  banquet,  the  proscription,  or  at  least  the  disparagemeQt  of 
marriage.  And  the  whole  of  these  foreign  and  extraneous  tenets,  his  cre- 
ative imagination  bleoded  vrith  his  own  form  of  Christianity ;  for  so  com- 
pletcly  are  they  mingled,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Christianity 
or  Magianism  formed  the  ground  of  his  system.  From  Christianity  he  de- 
rived not,  perhaps,  a  strictly  Nicene,  but  more  than  an  Arian  IVinity.  Hia 
own  system  was  the  completion  of  the  imperfect  revelation  of  the  Goapel. 
He  was  a  nan  invested  with  a  divine  mission, — the  Paraclete  (for  Mani 
appears  to  have  distinguished  between  the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Spirit), 
who  was  to  consommate  the  great  work  suspiciously  commenced,  j-et  on- 
fuimied,  by  the  mission  of  Jesus.    Mani  had  twelve  apostles.    HisErtaag 
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or  Oovp^  WM  iatended  to  anponade  the  four  Chriitiati  Evangeliita,  whoM 
«rorlu>  though  valuable,  he  iverred  had  been  interpolated  wiUi  inaoy  Jew- 
ish fableB.  The  Acts  Maai  altogether  rejected,  u  announcing  the  descent 
of  the  Paraclete  on  the  Apoeties.  On  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  he  pro- 
nounced a  more  fhvonrable  sentence.  But  his  Ertang,  it  is  said,  was  nol 
merely  the  work  of  a  prophet,  btit  of  a  painter ;  for,  among  his  varioua 
ikCcompUshroentB,  Mani  excelled  in  that  art.  It  wu  richly  illustrated  by 
paintinga  which  commanded  the  wonder  of  the  age  i  while  his  followers, 
ia  devout  admiration,  studied  the  tenets  of  their  master  in  the  splendid 
images,  as  well  aa  in  the  enblime  language,  of  the  Marvellous  Book.  .  .  . 

"  Mani  (we  blend  together  and  harmonize  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
flicting accoants  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics)  was  of  Persian  birth,  of  the 
sacred  race  of  the  Magi.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a  Persian  of  distinction  : 
the  lofty  Babylonian  sandals,  the  mantle  of  oxure  blue,  the  parti -coloured 
trows«r*,  and  the  ebony-staff  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  proficient  in  the 
learning  of  his  age  and  country,  a  mathematician,  end  had  made  a  globe ; 
he  was  deeply  skilled,  as  appears  from  his  system,  in  the  theogonical 
Toysteriea  of  the  East,  and  so  well  versed  in  the  Christian  scriptnres,  as  to 
be  said,  and  indeed  he  may  at  one  time  have  been,  a  Christian  priest  in 
the  pTOrince  of  Aboriai,  that  bordered  on  Babylonia.  He  began  to  pro- 
pagate his  doctrines  during  the  reign  of  Shah-poor,  but  the  son  of  Ardi- 
shcer  would  endure  no  invasion  upon  the  estdilbhed  Magianism.  Mani 
fled  from  the  wrath  of  his  sovereign  into  Turkesthan ;  from  thence  he  is 
said  to  have  visited  India  and  even  China.  In  Turkesthan  he  withdrew 
himself  from  the  society  of  men,  tike  Mahomet  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  into  a 
grotto,  through  which  flowed  a  fountain  of  water,  and  in  which  provision 
for  a  year  had  been  secretly  stored.  His  followers  believed  that  he  had 
ascended  into  heaven,  to  commune  with  the  Deity.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  reappeared,  and  displayed  his  Ertaog,  embellished  with  its  paint- 
ings, as  the  divine  revelation." 

From  the  enthuuftsts  who  mistook,  and  the  impostors  who 
abused,  the  precepts  and  promisea  of  the  Gospel,  we  turn  to 
the  eminent  leaders  of  the  Church,  who  strictly  adhered  to 
its  general  principles,  although  they  widely  differed  ia  iater- 
preting  its  loftier  mysteries.  The  change,  within  three  cen- 
turies, in  the  intellectual  character  of  men  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  Christian  history.  With  the  old 
republican  institutions  oratory  had  expired ;  and  with  oratory 
■11  communication  between  the  mind  of  the  educated  classes 
and  the  impulses  and  passions  of  the  vulgar.  The  discus- 
eiona  of  the  senate  were  conducted  with  a  grave  decorum ; 
but  the  only  occasions  for  eloquence  were  afforded  by  the 
malice  of  the  delators,  or  panegyric  of  the  emperor.  No 
quettions  for  debate  came  before  the  municipalities  bejrond 
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the  police,  the  levies,  and  the  yearly  assessmeiit;  and  the 
temple-service  was  a  ceremonial  merely,  in  which  the  specta* 
tors  were  neither  addressed  nor  took  part.  The  applause 
which  the  declaimers  or  salaried  professors  of  rhetoric  or  phi- 
losophy received  in  their  schools  was  the  partial  or  the  venal 
compliment  of  a  private  audience,  like  that  of  the  periodical 
sessions  of  the  Italian  academies;  and  jurisprudence,  which, 
under  the  Antonines,  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  science,  pro- 
duced great  lawyers,  but  not  great  orators.  The  gladiator 
end  the  pantomimist  absorbed  the  feelings  which  Hortensius 
and  Cicero  had  once  inspired ;  and  neither  literature  nor 
eloquence  retained  any  power  over  the  languid  and  unculti- 
vated mind  of  the  populace.  But  a  far  different  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  the  Christian  assemhhes  as  soon  as  the  protection 
or  the  favour  of  the  state  allowed  publicity  to  their  worship, 
and  laid  no  restraint  on  their  increasiug  numbers.  In  the 
following  passage  Mr.  Milmaa  has  accurately  and  fondly 
compared  the  emotion  and  excitement  of  a  Christian  congre- 
gation with  the  weariness  and  indifference  of  a  Pagan  audience, 
and  even  with  the  effect  of  the  highest  oratory  in  the  heat 
days  of  Athens  and  Rome  on  the  '  fierce  democratie '  itself 

"  It  b  impoaaible  to  coQceive  a  more  sudden  and  total  change  than  (rom 
the  Bchool  of  the  rhetorician  to  a  crowded  CSu-istian  church,  llie  orator 
suddenlyemerged  from  alistleas  audience  of  brothcr-acholara,  before  nboin 
he  had  discussed  some  one  of  those  trivial  questions  according  to  formal 
rules,  and  whose  ear  could  require  no  more  than  terseness  or  elegance  of 
diction,  and  a  just  distribution  of  the  iirgument :  emotion  was  neither  ex- 
pected nor  coald  be  excited.  He  found  himself  among  a  breathless  and 
anxious  maltitude,  whose  eternal  destiny  might  seem  to  hang  on  his  lipe, 
catching  up  and  treasuring  his  words  aa  those  of  divine  inspiration,  and 
interrupting  his  more  eloquent  passages  by  almost  involuntary  acclama- 
tions. The  orator,  in  the  best  days  of  Athens,  the  tribune,  in  the  most 
turbulent  periods  of  Rome,  had  not  such  complete  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
hia  hearers ;  and — but  thst  the  sublime  nature  of  his  subject  usually  lay 
above  the  sphere  of  immediate  action,  but  that,  the  purer  and  loftier  iti 
tone,  if  it  found  instantaneous  sympathy,  yet  it  also  met  the  constant  in- 
ert resistance  of  prejudice,  and  ignorance,  and  vice  to  its  authority — the 
power  with  which  this  privilege  of  oratory  would  have  invested  the  clergy 
would  have  been  for  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  former  political  or 
sacerdotal  dominations.  Wherever  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit  coindded 
with  human  passion  it  was  irresistible,  and  sometimes,  when  it  resolutely 
encountered  it,  it  might  extort  an  unwilling  triumph :  when  it  appealed  to 
faction,  to  ferocity,  to  sectarian  animosity,  it  swept  away  its  audience,  like 
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a  torrent,  to  any  violence  or  madnesB  at  vhich  it  aimed ;  when  to  virtue, 
to  piety,  to  peace,  it  at  times  Bubdaed  the  most  refractory,  and  received 
the  homageof  devout  obedience."— Fb^  iii.  p.  4  SO. 

Nor  was  this  scene  confined  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Parthian  empires ;  it  might  be  witnessed  in  in- 
considerable towns  and  remote  hamlets,  and  even  amid  the 
solitary  wastes  of  the  desert  itself.  But  the  influence  of  the 
great  Christian  leaders  extended  beyond  the  pulpit  and  their 
immediate  congregations.  They  were  sometimes  the  chosen 
coimcillors  and  sometimes  the  most  dreaded  opponents  of 
the  sovereign ;  and,  even  Trhen  abstaining  irom  secular  afibirs, 
they  exercised  a  dominion  more  complete  and  extensive  than 
that  of  Theodosius  or  Justinian.  The  spiritual  business  of 
the  most  distant  provinces  was  transacted  in  the  chamber  of 
Ambrose  and  the  cell  of  Jerome;  and  the  obedience  which 
was  6^uendy  denied  to  the  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  was 
cheerfiilly  accorded  to  the  letters  of  the  saint.  We  have  seen 
the  language  which  TertuUian  addressed  to  a  Roman  preefect; 
but  in  the  third  century  the  influence  of  the  Christian  prelate 
or  orator  was  exerted  in  behalf  of  his  particular  flock  or  city, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  central  government.  It 
waa  not  until  after  the  Arian  controversy  had  agitated  both 
the  East  and  West,  that  the  theologians  assumed  a  moral 
princedom,  and  dictated  the  belief  or  condemned  the  errors 
of  the  most  opposite  races  of  believers.  The  accession  of 
Theodosius  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  epoch  of  the  great- 
est exaltation  of  the  individual  teacher  or  saint ;  for  although 
Athanasius  had  singly  withstood  both  the  terrors  and  the 
arts  of  imperial  power,  the  spiritual  pre-eminence  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  was  long  controlled  by  General  Councils, 
as  it  afterwards  mei^ged  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes. 
Almost  the  flrst  act  of  Theodosius  was  the  edict  for  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  the  Catholic  faith.  "  The  laws  began  to 
"  speak  the  language  of  the  exclusive  establishment  of  Chris- 
"  tianity,  and  of  Christianity  under  one  rigorous  and  unac- 
"  commodating  creed  and  discipline."  The'  genius  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  empire  were  now  seldom 
cramped  or  thwarted  by  the  reluctant  or  hostile  measures  of 
the  mvil ;  but  the  lemons,  ^e  edicts  and  the  treasury  seconded 
their  efforts,  and  eflectually  silenced,  by  favour  or  force,  both 
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remoDBtrance  and  oppoution.  The  Pagan  priesthood  had 
thrown  open  its  highest  dignitiea  to  the  Cassan,  nor  waa  the 
cpmposite  authority  of  Augustus  complete,  until  to  his  n- 
rioua  titles  he  added  that  of  Pontifex  Maximua.  But,  in  the 
western  churches  at  least,  the  Christian  emperor  ranked  vitii 
the  profime  laity,  and  bis  throne  was  placed  below  the  sacred 
enclosure  that  contiuned  the  bishop  and  his  attendant  train 
of  priests,  deacona  and  acolyths.  In  the  same  century,  and 
almost  in  the  same  age,  the  streets  of  Constantinople  were 
repeatedly  the  scenes  of  obstinate  and  bloody  conflicta,  of 
which  the  object  was  to  restore  or  expel  a  bishop :  the  »• 
hortations  of  Jerome  drew  the  high-bom  and  wealthy  ionalet 
of  Rome  into  the  wilds  of  Syria,  or  persuaded  them  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  benevolence,  their 
wealth  to  the  foundation  of  hospitals,  and  themselves  to  per* 
petual  widowhood  or  virginity ;  the  Christian  world  was  in- 
structed or  inflamed  by  the  deduons  of  A-ugustine,  and  the 
moat  powerful  of  the  later  Caesars  endured  for  eight  monthi 
an  ignominious  excluuon  Jrom  the  Church ;  nor  was  the  in- 
terdict removed  until  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  ■ 
long,  a  ptunful  and  a  public  penance. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Milman's  third  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  Uvea  of  the  great  prelates  and  divines  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  characters  of  Basil  and  the  Grego- 
riea,  of  Theophilus  and  Ephrem,  exhibit  some  pleaung  snd 
tnany  remarkable  features ;  but  Chiysostom,  J^bros^  Au- 
gustine and  Jerome  are,  with  Athanasius,  the  most  important 
names  in  the  patristic  age.  The  generic  difiference  of  the 
eastern  and  western  provincials,  which  no  length  of  time  or 
uniformity  of  government  could  conceal,  appears  also  in  tiieir 
theologians ;  and  the  genius  of  the  Greek  fathers  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  Latin.  The  idiom  of  Qreece, 
although  matchless  as  the  instrument  of  poeby,  philost^hy 
and  eloquence,  was  less  copious  than  that  of  Rome  in  its 
terms  of  theology  and  law.  The  Hebrew  element,  which  the 
European  mind  imbibed  from  Christianity,  was  foreign  to  its 
structure ;  and,  though  its  Attic  purity  had  long  declined,  it 
resiated  until  a  much  later  period  the  various  barbarisms  that 
entered  into  the  dialect  o(  the  Latin  Church.  The  metaphy- 
sical distinctions  in  which  both  the  preachers  and  the  con- 
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gregationB  of  the  East  took  delight,  diverted  its  theologians 
from  the  stem  and  pmctical  reasoning  of  their  weitem 
brethren,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  impaired  their  habits 
of  business  and  decision  as  ecclesiastical  statesmen.  The 
great  capitals  of  the  West  were  Roman  cities  mth  little  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  manners  or  idioms ;  but  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria and  Constantinople  contained  a  motley  population,  and 
various  forms  of  national  character.  The  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter also,  as  Mr.  Milman  remarks,  never  assumed  in  the  East 
"  the  unassailable  sanctity,  the  airiul  inviolabiUty,  it  attained 
"  in  the  West."  The  presence  of  the  court  was  unfavourable 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop ;  and  as  the  principles  of 
Monachism  in  the  fourth  century  pervaded  all  ranks  of  east- 
ern Bocie^,  the  prelates,  who  had  generally  exchanged  their 
cell  for  a  throne,  often  withdrew  again  from  the  insults  of  the 
mnltitude,  or  the  control  of  the  emperor,  to  the  shelter  of 
their  earlier  years.  Their  reputation  for  piety  and  eloquence 
ruaed  Gregory  of  Namnzum  and  Chrysostom  to  the  metro- 
pohtan  see  j  but  neither  of  them  displayed  the  vigour  and 
abili^  which  made  Ambrose  the  spiritual  arbiter  of  the  West, 
and  the  one  died  in  his  native  village  of  Arianzo,  the  other, 
an  exile,  in  a  mountainous  and  savage  district  of  Armenia. 
It  is  among  the  divines  of  Italy  and  Africa  that  the  master- 
spirita  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  century  must  be  sought 
The  statesman  appears  in  Ambrose;  the  preacher  to  the 
people  in  Augustine ;  the  bold  and  zealous  projector,  if  not 
the  founder,  of  Monachism  in  Jerome.  The  power  of  the 
first  terminated  with  his  life,  hut  he  was  the  spiritual  ances- 
tor of  the  Hildebronds  and  Innocents.  The  authority  of  the 
second  prevailed  in  Christendom  for  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred years  after  his  decease,  and  is  still  recognized  in  the 
controversies  of  our  own  days.  The  last  transmitted  to  a  re- 
mote posterity  institutions  which  the  present  times  alone 
have  ventiured  to  desecrate  and  annul,  and  by  his  translation 
of  the  Vulgate  gave  an  impulse  to  the  language  and  the 
rhythm  of  Europe  that  will  survive  the  last  remnant  of  Mo- 
nachism. 

We  have  briefly  contrasted  the  four  great  pillars  of  the 
Christian  state  in  this  century ;  their  full  proportions  and 
relative  magnitude  must  be  studied  in  Mr.  Milman's  pages  * 
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Altbougti,  however,  the  influeace  of  Augustine  and  Jerome 
was  more  permanent,  the  character  of  Ambrose  reflects  more 
completely  the  spirit  and  position  of  the  Church.  We  "can 
afford  room  only  for  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  his  life: 
but  these  contain  the  causes  of  his  eminence  as  a  statesman, 
his  various  relations  to  the  emperor,  to  heresy  and  to  Pagan- 
ism, and  the  chief  points  of  comparison  with  his  contonpo- 
raries. 

"  The  character  and  the  fate  of  Ambrose  offer  the  strongest  coofrast  with 
that  of  Cbrysostom.  Ambrose  was  no  dreaming  solitary,  brought  up  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  de»ert,  or  among  a  fraternity  of  religious  husbandmen. 
He  had  been  versed  in  civil  business  from  his  youth :  he  had  already  ob- 
tained a  high  station  in  the  imperial  service.  Hia  eloquence  had  little  of 
the  richness,  imaginative  variety,  or  dramatic  power  of  the  Grecian  orator ; 
hard  but  vigorous,  it  was  Roman,  forensic,  practical — we  mean  where  it 
related  to  aifairs  of  busineaa,  or  addressed  men  in  general ;  it  has,  as  we 
shall  bereailcr  observe,  a  very  different  character  in  some  of  hie  theological 
writings. 

"  In  Ambrose  the  sacerdotal  character  assumed  a  dignity  and  an  influ- 
ence as  yet  unknown ;  it  &rst  began  to  confront  the  throne,  not  only  on 
terms  of  equality,  but  of  superior  authority,  and  to  exercise  a  spiritual  dic- 
tatorship over  the  supreme  magistrate.  The  resistance  of  Atbanaaius  to 
the  imperial  authority  fiful  been  firm  but  deferential,  passive  rather  than 
aggressive.  In  his  public  addresses  he  had  respected  the  majesty  of  the 
empire ;  at  all  events,  the  hierarchy  of  that  period  only  questioned  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  in  matters  of  faith.  But  in  Ambrose  the  episcopal 
power  acknowledged  no  limits  to  its  moral  dominion,  and  admitted  no  di- 
stinction of  persons.  While  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  comparatively  with- 
out authority,  and  still  partially  obscured  by  the  concentration  of  Paganbm 
in  the  aristocracy  of  the  cqiital,  the  archbishop  of  Milan  began  to  de- 
velope  papal  power  and  papal  imperiousness.  Like  Chrysostom,  Ambrose 
bad  to  strive  against  the  passionate  animosity  of  an  empress,  not  merely 
exasperated  against  him  by  his  suspected  disrespect  and  disobedience,  but 
by  the  btttemeas  of  religious  difference.  Yethowoppositethercsult !  And 
Ambrose  had  to  assert  his  religious  authority,  not  against  the  feeble  Area- 
dius,  but  against  his  father,  the  great  llieodosius.  We  cannot,  indeed,  but 
recognize  something  of  the  imdegraded  Roman  of  the  West  in  Ambrose : 
Chrj-sostom  has  something  of  the  feebleness  and  degeneracy  of  the  Byian- 

"  The  father  of  Ambrose,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had  admioistered 
the  province  of  Gaul  as  piretorian  prefect.  He  younger  Ambrose,  while 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Probns,  prstorioD 
prefect  of  Italy.  Ambrose,  through  his  influence,  was  appointed  to  the 
cdministratiou  of  the  provinces  of  j£milia  and  Lignria.  Probns  was  a 
Christian,  and  his  parting  admonition  to  the  young  civilian  was  couched  in 
these  prophetic  wordsj— '  Role  the  province,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  bishop.' 
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Milan  was  within  the  department  satigned  to  AmbrOBc  Tiaa  city  had 
DOW  begun  almoat  to  rival  or  eclipse  Rome,  as  the  c^>itiU  of  the  occidental 
empire,  and  from  the  celebrity  of  its  schools  it  waa  called  the  Athens  of  the 
West.  The  Church  of  Milan  was  rent  with  diviaioos.  On  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Amentias,  the  celebrated  Arian,  the  two  parties, 
the  Arian  and  Athanasiao,  violently  contested  the  appointment  of  the 
bishop. 

"Ambrose  appeared  in  his  civil  character  to  allay  the  tumult,  by  the 
awe  of  his  presence,  and  by  the  persuasive  force  of  his  eloquence.  He 
spoke  so  wisely,  and  in  such  a  Cbristiau  spirit,  that  a  general  acclamation 
suddenly  broke  forth,  'Ambrose,  be  bishop — Ambrose,  be  bishop.'  Am- 
brose was  yet  only  a  catechumen ;  he  attempted  in  every  way,  by  assu- 
ming a  severe  character  as  a  magistrate,  and  by  flight,  to  elude  the  unex- 
pected honour.  Hie  ardour  of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor,  compelled  him  to  assume  the  office.  Ambrose  cast  off  at  once 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  hia  civil  state ;  but  that  which  was  in  some  de- 
gree disadvantageous  to  Chrysostom,  his  severe  simplicity  of  life,  only 
increased  the  admiration  and  attachment  of  the  less  luxurious,  or  at  least 
less  effeminate,  west,  to  their  pious  prelate;  for  Ambrose  assumed  only 
the  austerity,  nothing  of  the  inactive  and  contemplative  seclnsion  of  the 
monastic  system.  The  only  eastern  influence  which  fettered  his  strong 
mind  'was  his  earnest  admiration  of  celibacy ;  in  all  other  respects  he  was 
a  Roman  statesman,  not  a  meditative  Oriental,  or  rhetorical  Greek.  Hie 
strong  contrast  of  this  doctrine  with  the  dissolute  manners  of  Rome,  which 
no  doubt  extended  to  Milan,  made  it  the  more  impressive :  it  was  received 
with  all  the  ardour  of  novelty,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  Italian  charac- 
ter :  it  captivated  all  ranks  and  all  orders.  Mothers  shut  up  their  daugh- 
ters, lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  chaste  seductions  of  the  bishop's 
eloquence ;  and,  binding  themselves  by  rash  vows  of  virginity,  forfeit  the 
hope  of  becoming  Roman  matrons.  Ambrose,  immediately  on  hia  appoint- 
ment, under  Valentinian  1.,.  asserted  that  ecclesiastical  power  which  he 
confirmed  under  the  feeble  reign  of  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II.;  he 
maintained  it  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  nobler  antagonist,  the  great 
Theodosius.  He  assumed  the  office  of  director  of  the  royal  conscience,  and 
he  administered  It  with  all  the  uncompromising  mora!  dignity  which  had 
no  indulgence  for  unchristian  vices,  for  injustice,  or  cruelty,  even  in  an 
emperor,  and  with  all  the  stern  and  conscientious  intolerance  of  one,  with 
whom  hatred  of  Paganism  and  of  heresy  were  articles  of  his  creed.  The 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  met  in  the  person  of  Ambrose — the  implacable 
hostility  to  idolatry,  the  abhorrence  of  every  deviation  from  the  established 
fonniilary  of  belief;  the  wise  and  courageous  benevolence,  the  generous 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity." 

The  institutions  which  origiaated  in  the  new  impulse  given 
hj  Christianity  to  the  human  mind,  or  were  adopted  or  mo- 
dified from  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  religions,  would  require  a 
separate  notice  for  themselvcB,  even  if  our  limits  were  not 
nearly  exhausted  already.    He  difficult  and  delicate  questions 
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of  iheprimilive  coDstitution  of  the  Churcli>  tbe  ueceui^  or 
the  convenience  of  a  Beparate  eacerdotal  order,  the  objects  for 
which  that  order  was,  from  an  early  period,  endowed  with 
wealth  and  influence,  the  authority  it  derived  at  first  from 
the  opposition,  and  afterwards  {torn  the  support  of  the  secu- 
lar power,  the  advantages  and  the  ahuses  of  tbe  splendid 
ceremonial,  the  political  weight  and  the  pecuU^  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  are  treated  by  Mr.  Milman  with 
learning,  with  ability  and  with  a  decent  candour  and  free- 
dom. The  reserve,  however,  we  have  mmntaioed  on  points 
of  doctrine,  we  shall  adhere  to  on  points  of  discipline,  and 
confine  our  few  remaining  remarks  to  an  institution  which 
has  outlived  both  its  advocates  and  its  opponents,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  both  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  and  through 
its  many  centuries  of  duration,  produced  important  effects 
upon  society  wherever  it  was  introduced.  Afonof^ictm,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  side  from  which  it  is  viewed,  presents  the  most 
remarkable  contrasts  of  the  strength  and  perversion,  of  the 
sublimit  and  degradation  of  the  human  will,  of  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  religion,  and  of  the  benefits  and  evils  occa- 
sioned by  it  to  the  personal  and  social  life  of  man.  In  its 
genius  and  principles  it  was  opposed  equally  to  the  Qoapel 
and  Kor&u}  yet  it  partially  subdued  both  religions,  trans- 
forming the  professor  of  an  active  and  beneficent  system  into 
a  self-absorbed  anachorite,  the  fierce  Arab  warrior  into  an  in- 
dolent and  visionary  dervish.  It  was  alternately  a  dissocia- 
tive and  preservative  principle,  withdrawing  from  their  active 
duties,  at  the  time  society  most  needed  them,  the  boldest, 
most  acute  and  disinterested  of  its  members ;  and,  when  the 
work  of  disorganization  was  accomplished,  rekindling  with  a 
vital  warmth,  or  stimulatiog  with  a  new  energy,  the  feeble 
pulsations  of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  No  system  exhibits 
more  opposite  results.  Its  votaries  left  cultivated  lands  to 
barrenness,  and  their  industry  rendered  the  desert  fruitfiil. 
They  abandoned  cities,  and  raised  populous  communities 
where  before  the  caravan  or  the  robber  alone  had  trodden. 
They  wasted  the  longest  life  in  ignorance,  or  a  dull  routine  of 
prayer  and  penance,  yet  the  intellects  of  Basil  and  Chiyso- 
stom  were  matured  in  a  cell,  and  braced  by  the  air  of  the 
wilderness.    And  they  left  behind  them  every  art  and  allure- 
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ment  of  ciTilization,  only  to  encounter  more  fierce  and  sen- 
sual trials  in  solitude. 

Such  were  some  of  the  phenomena  of  Monachism.  "  It 
('  resulted,"  says  Mr.  Milmaoj  "  from  the  incorporation  of 
''  Christianitj  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  mankind,  and 
^  in  the  profound  exdtement  into  which  it  had  thrown  the 
*'  human  mind.''  The  importance  which  the  soul  had  ac- 
quired by  the  revelation  of  its  real  destinies,  combined  with 
the  great  principle  of  eastern,  and,  in  some  measure,  of  west- 
em  philosophy — the  inherent  malignity  of  matter — to  de- 
grade the  body,  in  religious  contemplations,  from  a  service- 
able iastiimient  to  a  painful  incumbrance,  and,  by  an  easy 
process,  into  a  rebellious  slave,  whose  nature  was  wholly 
under  the  dominion  of  evil.  To  depress,  to  torture,  to  deaden, 
as  much  as  possible,  this  ill-assorted  companion  by  every  art 
enthusiasm  could  supply,  was  the  direct  consequence  of  such 
a  tenet;  while,  on  the  other  band,  no  sacrifice  was  esteemed 
too  great  for  the  "  everlasting  part  of  our  being,"  which  thus 
became  the  central  ol^ect  of  its  own  emotions,  and,  in  Mr. 
Milman's  words,  ^  withdrew  entirely  within  itself."  "  A 
«  kind  of  sublime  selfishness  excluded  all  subordinate  con- 
"  siderations." 

"  In  the  ducoHioDi,"  he  eays,  "  on  the  comparative  meriU  of  marriage 
and  celibacy,  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely,  if  ever,  the  todal  AdvantagM 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  i  the  benefit  to  manluod  of  raiBing  up 
a  race  bom  from  ChriBtian  parents,  and  brought  up  in  Cbristiaii  princi- 
ples. It  is  always  argued  with  relation  to  the  interests  and  the  perfection  of 
the  individual  Hinl :  and  even  vrith  regard  to  that,  the  writers  seem  almost 
nDcaoMMHu  of  the  softening  and  bumaDiziog  effect  of  the  natural  afiec- 
tions,  tbe  beauty  of  parental  tcndemew  and  filial  love." 

llie  same  doctrine  of  spiritual  selfishness,  as  reputation 
and  applause  followed  religious  retirement,  gradually  per- 
vaded the  whole  tenor  of  monastic  life.  To  raise  from  the 
soil  any  fruits  beyond  mere  necessaries,  to  practise  any  me- 
chanical art  besides  that  of  weaving  a  coarse  garment  or  mat, 
cleanliness  of  the  person,  usefrilness  to  mankind,  even  such 
exercise  of  the  understanding  as  a  convent  or  a  cave  would 
allow,  were  all  insidious  methods  of  ministering  to  the  tem- 
poral comfort  of  the  servant  and  enemy  of  the  soul.  The 
East  and  West,  indeed,  retained  even  in  Monachism  their  op- 
posite characters.     The  monk  and  the  hermit  of  Europe 
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rarely  displayed  the  extravagances  of  hts  E^^tJan  and  Sy- 
rian brethren.  Life  waa  less  cheaply  sustained ;  the  dimate 
leas  favourable  to  indolent  meditation ;  the  business  and  tumult 
of  the  world,  and  subsequently  the  great  commotions  of  tiie 
empire,  broke  more  frequently  upon  his  solitude.  But  the 
most  flourishing  regions  of  the  East  are  separated  from  ooe 
another  by  dreary  and  dismal  wastes :  the  rocks  which  endoee 
the  valley  of  Egypt  were  perforated  by  nature  or  the  hand  of 
man,  and  had,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  appropriated  to 
sepulture  or  superstition:  and  in  these  dead  and  voiceless 
wildemesses,  where  life  might  be  sustained  on  the  simplest 
diet,  and  needed  no  other  shelter  than  a  cavern,  the  impulse 
in  which  Monaaticism  arose  found  no  restraints. 

Yet  in  reference  to  both  reli^on  and  society,  the  dissocia- 
ting effects  of  Mouasticism,  in  some  degree,  brou^t  their 
own  remedy,  hoag  after  Christianity  prevailed  in  the  towns, 
the  rural  (Ustricts  adhered  to  the  ancient  superstition;  and 
since  the  nobler  and  more  intellectual  classes  had  abandoned 
it,  the  ancient  superstition  resumed  in  them  its  eariier  and 
grosser  forms.  But  wherever  the  hermitage  grew  up  into  a 
convent, — and  the  more  remote  and  holy  the  recluse,  the  more 
siu^ly  was  he  followed  by  pious  emulators  of  his  sanctity, — 
the  wildest  solitudes  enfolded  a  regular  community,  or  spread 
a  gradually  increasing  circle,  of  Christian  worshipers,  who 
slowly  brought  their  rude  or  savage  neighbours  within  the 
pale  of  civilization.  The  inconveniences  also,  which  resulted 
to  society  from  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  of  its  members 
from  active  life,  were  excused,  if  not  mitigated,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  "  The  state  of  public  aflairs,"  Mr.  MU- 
man  remarks,  "  probably  tended  more  to  the  growth  of  Mo- 
"  nachism,  than  Monachism  to  the  disorder  and  diaoiganiza- 
"  tion  of  public  affairs."  Three  centuries  of  despotism  had 
spread  among  every  class  of  society  the  infection  of  corrupt 
morals  and  degenerate  feelings.  No  path  was  open  to  ho- 
nourable ambition  or  intellectual  distinction.  The  army  was 
recruited  with  barbarians ;  the  government' and  the  court  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  eunuchs  and  favourites  of  the  emperor; 
and  the  features  of  political  decay  were  rendered  more  pal- 
pable by  the  growing  decrepitude  of  the  human  mind.  *'  All 
«  these  concurrent  motives,"  Mr.  Milman  adds^  "  might  ge- 
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"  Derate  in  a  large  proportioD  of  the  most  vigorous  and  ueefiil 
"  minds  a  distaste  and  weariness  of  the  world."  "  Religion, 
"  then  almost  universally  dominant,  would  seize  on  this  feel- 
"  ing,  and  enlist  it  in  her  service :  it  would  avail  itself  of, 
"  not  produce,  the  despondent  determination  to  abandon  an 
"  ungrateful  world ;  it  would  ennoble  and  exalt  the  precon- 
"  ceived  motives  for  seclusion ;  ^ve  a  kind  of  conscious  gran- 
"  deur  to  inactivity,  and  substitute  a  dreamy  but  elevating 
"  love  for  the  Deity  for  contemptuous  misanthropy,  as  the 
"justification  for  the  total  desertion  of  social  duty."  The 
calamities  of  the  age  seconded  its  corruptions  in  giving  an 
impulse  to  Monachism.  The  violence  of  rival  sects  had  for- 
merly contributed  to  people  the  desert;  hut  in  the  fifth  and 
the  following  centuries,  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  not  only 
drove  multitudes  from  their  homes,  hut  supplied  new  motives 
for  celibacy  and  solitude.  "  In  those  times,"  says  Mr.  Mil- 
man,  "  the  man  was  happiest  who  had  least  to  lose,  and  who 
"  exposed  the  fewest  vulnerable  points  of  feeling  or  sympa- 
"  thy."  The  solitary  could  suffer  only  in  his  own  person : 
his  life  of  daily  penance  and  mortification,  bis  stem  and  lofty 
enthusiasm,  steeled  him  against  the  future :  and,  though  his 
sanctity  might  not  exempt  him  from  insult  and  death,  bis 
freedom  from  conjugal  and  parental  ties  released  him  from 
the  dread  or  the  spectacle  of  the  worse  sufferings  of  a  wife  or 
a  daughter.  Thus,  even  on  prudential  motives  alone,  cehbacy 
might  seem  the  preferable  lot;  and  both  an  ardent  and  a 
cautious  temper  might  equally  discover  inducements  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life. 

In  his  chapter  on  '  Monachism,'  Mr.  Milman  has  bad  a 
formidable  rival  to  contend  with,  in  the  brilliant  summary 
which  Gibbon  has  drawn  of  its  genius  and  character.  The 
more  recent  narrative,  however,  if  less  graphic,  is  more  com- 
plete, and  imbued  with  a  higher  philosophy  than  the  corre- 
sponding pages  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall.'  We  have  freely 
condensed  Mr.  Milmon's  account  of  this  singular  institution, 
but  the  concluding  paragraphs  shall  be  in  his  own  words, 

"  It  is  impossible  to  survey  Monachism  in  its  general  influence,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  its  interworking  into  Christianity,  without  being 
asboniihed  and  perplexed  with  its  diametrically  opposite  elfccta.  Here  it 
is  the  undoubted  parent  of  the  blindest  ignorance  and  the  most  ferocious 
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bigoti?)  aoraetiiita  oT  the  mo«t  debating  UceatJonnWH  t  there,  the  gBvd> 
UD  of  le«niiiiK,  tha  author  ut  civilizaUoo,  the  propagator  of  bumbte  aad 
peaceful  religion.  To  the  dominant  spirit  of  MoDachiam  may  be  ascribed 
some  part  at  least  of  the  grosa  superstition  and  moral  inefficiency  of  the 
church  in  the  Byzantine  empire ;  to  the  same  spirit  mnch  of  the  aaltitary 
authority  of  Western  Christianity,  its  constant  aggressions  on  barttariam, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Latin  litentQK.  Yet  neither  wiU  tha  difEncut 
genius  of  tha  East  and  West  account  for  this  contradictory  operation  in 
the  monastic  spirit  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  human 
nature  was  degraded  by  the  filth  and  fanatic  self-torture,  the  callous  Sfw- 
thy  and  the  occa^ionid  sanguinary  violence  of  the  Egyptian  or  Syrian  monk, 
yet  the  monastic  retreat  sent  forth  its  Basils  and  Chrysostoms,  who  seemed 
to  have  braced  their  strong  intellects  by  the  air  of  the  desert.  Thw  in- 
trepid and  disinterested  devotion  to  their  great  cause,  the  comptete  con- 
centration of  their  whole  faculties  ou  the  advancement  of  Christianity, 
seemed  strengthened  by  this  entire  detachment  from  mankind. 

"  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ^iparently  opposed  to  the  designs  of 
the  God  of  Nature  and  to  the  mild  and  beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity ; 
nothing  mors  hostile  to  the  dignity,  the  inta«ats,  the  happineu  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  perfection  of  man,  than  the  monk  afflicting  himself 
with  unnecessary  pain  and  thrilling  his  sool  with  causeless  fears  j  confined 
to  a  dull  routine  of  religious  duties,  jealously  watching  and  proscribing 
every  emotion  of  pleasure  as  a  sin  against  the  benevolent  Deity  j  dreading 
knowledge  as  an  impious  departure  from  the  becoming  hnmility  of  man. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  generous  or  lofty  mind  can  refuse  to  ackaow. 
ledge  the  grandeur  of  that  superiority  to  all  the  cares  and  passion*  of  mor. 
tality ;  the  fcUcity  of  that  state  which  is  removed  far  above  the  feats  or 
the  necessities  of  life;  that  sole  passion  of  admiration  and  love  of  the  Deity, 
which  no  doubt  was  attained  by  some  of  the  purer  and  more  imaginative 
enthusiasts  of  the  cell  or  the  cloister  ?  Who  still  more  will  dare  to  depre- 
ciate that  heroism  of  Christian  benevolence,  which  underwent  ttii*  aelf* 
denial  of  the  lawful  enjoyments  and  domestic  charitiei  of  which  it  bad 
neither  extinguished  the  desire,  nor  eubdued  the  r^ret.  not  from  tha  ala- 
viah  fear  of  displeasiug  the  Deity,  or  the  selfish  ambition  of  personal  per- 
fection ;  but  from  tbe  genuine  desire  of  advancing  the  temporal  and  eternal 
improvement  of  mankind;  of  imparting  the  moral  amelioration  and  Bpi< 
ritual  hopes  of  Christianity  to  the  wretched  and  the  barbaroost  ofbeiDg 
the  messengers  of  Christian  faith  and  the  ministen  of  Christian  charity 
to  the  heathen,  whetiier  in  creed  or  in  character  I"— KeJ.  iii.  ftp.  331—333. 

The  contents  of  tbe  fourth  book  of  Mr.  Mihnan's  history 
are  so  various,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  trace  even  an  out- 
line of  them.  Tbe  internal  constitution,  the  offices  and  dig- 
nities, tbe  ceremonial  and  tbe  discipline,  the  literature  and 
arts  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  with  tbe 
influence  of  the  religion  on  the  stat^  of  the  clei^gy  on  tbo 
laity,  and  of  Christiani^  in  general  on  th«  remnants  of  ?»• 
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ganism,  are  severally  coasidered.  Chiistianity  ia  now  the 
mistress  of  the  Roman  world.  The  resistance  of  Polytheism 
appears  only  in  feeble  and  occaaional  struggles.  The  sur- 
viving  philosophers  can  no  longer  be  assigned  to  the  varioua 
ordert  of  the  Academy,  the  Garden  or  the  Porch;  but  either 
attach  themselves  to  the  heretical  creeds,  or  withdraw  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  ma^c  and  theurgy — studies  as  foreign 
to  their  original  schools,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  new  foith> 

"  The  Christians  are  now  no  longer  a  Heparate  people,  founding  and 
niBmtftiaing  their  small  iDdependent  republics,  fenced  in  by  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  habits  and  mannera  from  the  rest  of  society ;  they  have  become 
to  all  ontward  appearance  theftople;  the  general  manners  of  the  world 
may  be  contemplated  as  the  manners  of  Christendom." 

The  permanent  distinctions  of  the  Christian  commonwealth, 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  the  monks  and  the  regular  priest- 
hood, of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  and  property,  were  esta- 
blished ;  and  if  the  contrast  is  less  striking  between  profane 
and  ecclesiastical  literature  and  art,  it  is  because  the  circle  of 
the  one  was  daily  becoming  wider  and  more  exclusive,  while 
the  limits  of  the  other  were  rapidly  contracting,  and,  in  all 
their  higher  departments,  they  had  vanished  altogether.  The 
period,  however,  which  the  present  volumes  embrace,  hardly 
inoludes  the  development  of  Christianity  as  the  correlate  of 
the  Ethnic  world  in  the  various  forms  of  manners  and  insti- 
tutions, of  literature  and  art.  It  had  to  undergo  the  piunly- 
ing  process  of  successive  revolutions,  and  to  pass  through 
the  cloud  of  centuries  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  before  it 
emerged  as  an  independent  and  uniform  system,  and  exerted 
its  creative  enei^es  on  the  reason  and  imagination  of  man- 
kind, Chrysostom  and  Augustine  addressed  their  congre- 
gations, or  the  general  assembly  of  Christendom,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  but  the  dialects  of  both 
Athens  and  Rome  never  perfectly  coalesced  with  the  genius 
of  the  new  religion.  The  Greek  idiom  especially  remained 
true  to  its  Pagan  ancestry  and  recollections,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  native  pliancy,  admitted  no  organic  union  with 
the  tenets  or  the  vocabulary  of  an  Eastern  creed.  Both  lan- 
guages had,  indeed,  already  attained  and  passed  their  full 
development :  they  had  fulfilled  their  part  in  the  imaginative 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  mankind,  and  in  the  most 
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perfect  Bpecimens  of  patristic  eloquence  ve  are  perpetually 
remiaded  that  we  listen  only  to  the  skilful  resonance,  or  are 
presented  with  an  elaborate  copy  of  some  nobler  and  more 
harmonious  original.  The  causes  which  operated  on  prose 
composition,  would  naturally  affect,  in  a  much  higher  degree, 
the  forms  and  the  diction  of  poetry.  From  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  even  if  we  may  come  down  so  low,  the  ima- 
ginative mind  of  Europe  had  either  been  extinct,  or  was  di- 
verted into  other  channels.  A  Christian  or  Heathen  Lon- 
ginus  could  derive  from  the  past  only  his  examples  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful ;  and,  if  he  noticed  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries,  it  was  to  expose  their  corrupt  taste,  and  thdr 
feeble  or  inflated  language.  The  want  of  creative  enei^  was 
made  more  apparent  by  the  attempts  to  imitate  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity :  nor  does  literary  history  afford  a  more 
melancholy  page,  than  where  it  records  the  efforts  of  Grcgoiy 
of  Nazianzum  to  provide  for  those  schools,  in  which  the  ori- 
ginals were  interdicted,  a  Christian  Homer  and  Euripides. 

Yet  it  would  be  equally  vain  and  unphllosopbical  to  attri- 
bute to  Christianity  the  corruption  and  decay  of  creative 
energy.  The  works  of  Julian,  Libanius  and  Symmachus  are 
more  devoid  of  original  vigour  than  those  of  their  contempo- 
raries Athanasius  and  Ambrose,  and  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  writings  of  Basil  and  Jerome,  of  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine.  The  national  literature  of  Paganism  bad  gra- 
dually lost  every  quality  that  could  recommend  it  to  the 
people,  and,  even  in  its  best  forms,  was  a  luxury  the  wealthy 
might  affect,  but  which  was  really  the  privilege  of  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy.  No  Iliad  or  CEdipus  could  arise  firom 
such  a  soil ;  and  even  if  the  rays  of  genius  could  have  pierced 
the  atmosphere  of  false  taste,  the  times  were  too  corrupt  to 
acknowledge  or  applaud  its  light.  From  the  second  Anto- 
ninus to  the  age  of  Dante  there  was  a  period  of  transition, 
and  it  was  naturally  accompanied  by  all  the  symptoms  of  an 
imperfect  era.  The  productive  powers  of  the  mind  were 
suspended ;  but  the  Christian  had  ample  stores  of  imagina- 
tive wealth,  not  merely  in  his  own  religious  books,  but  in 
writings  thot  ascended  far  higher  than  the  Orpheus  and  Mu- 
SEeus  of  heathenism. 

"The  religion  itseir,"  Mr.  Milman  observea,  "was  the  pattry  of  Chris- 
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tianity.  The  Bocred  booki  were  to  Uk  ChristiuiB,  what  Ae  national  epic 
•nd  the  Eacred  lyrk  had  been  to  the  other  rocei  eg  aotiqnity.  Iliey  occu- 
pied the  place,  and  proscribed  in  their  Buperior  sanctity,  or  defied  by  their 
unattainable  excellence,  all  rivalry.  The  Chnrch  eucceeded  to  the  Epiendid 
inbeiitance  of  the  Hebrew  temple  and  synagogue,  lie  Psalms  and  the 
Propfaeta,  if  they  departed  somewhat  from  their  original  simple  energy  and 
graDdenr,  in  the  uncongenial  and  too  polished  languages  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romaua,  atill,  in  their  imagery,  th«r  bold  impersonations,  the  power  and 
majesty  of  their  manner,  ai  well  as  in  the  sublimity  of  the  notions  of  di- 
vine power  and  wisdom,  with  which  they  were  instinct,  stood  alone  in  the 
religious  poetry  of  mankind. 

"  The  religious  books  of  Christianity,  though  of  a  gentler  cost,  and  only 
in  a  few  short  passages  (and  in  the  grand  poetic  drama  of  the  Revelations) 
poetical  in  their  form,  had  much,  especially  in  their  narratives,  of  the 
GMence  of  poetry;  thepowerofawakening  kindred  emotions,  the  pure  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  blended  with  imagery  and  with  language  which  kindled  the 
fancy.  Faith  itself  was  constantly  summoning  the  imagination  to  its  aid, 
to  realise,  to  impersonate  those  scenes  which  were  described  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  which  it  was  thus  enabled  to  embrace  with  greater  fervour 
and  sincerity.  All  the  other  early  Christian  poetry  was  pale  and  lifeless 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sacred  writers.  Some  few  hymns,  as  the 
noble  Te  Deum,  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  were  admitted,  with  the  Psalme, 
and  the  short  lyric  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Magnificat,  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  and  the  Allelnia,  into  the  services  of  the  Church.  . .  .  Each 
sect  had  its  hymns ;  and  those  of  the  Gnostics,  with  the  rival  strains  of 
the  orthodox  churches  of  Syria,  attained  great  popularity. ...  In  the  mar- 
tyrdoms, die  noblest  unoccupied  subjects  for  Chriatian  verse,  the  poetry 
seems  to  have  forced  its  way  into  the  legend  rather  than  animated  the 

writer  of  verse Iliere  ia  mare  of  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  simpler 

and  unadorned  Acta  of  the  Martyrs,  more  pathos,  occasionally  more  gran, 
dear,  more  touching  incident  and  expression,  and  even,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  happier  invention,  than  in  the  prolix  and  inanimate  strains  of  the 
Christian  poeU."— fo/.  iii.  pp.  467—471. 

We  have  noticed  such  portions  of  Mr.  Milman'B  work  as 
more  immediately  relate  to  the  early  struggles,  the  propa- 
gation, the  establishment,  and  some  of  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions and  effects  of  Christianity.  A  glance  at  the  'tabic  of 
contents'  will  show  how  much  of  it  we  have  necessarily 
passed  over.  The  diffiision  of  the  new  &ith  was  accom- 
panied by  the  destruction  of  the  entire  social  fobric  of  the 
heathen  world ;  and  in  the  chapters  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  fell  of  Paganism,  Mr.  Milman  has  been  anticipated  by 
Gibbon,  and  by  the  less  brilliant,  but  equally  learned  volume 
of  Jtschimer.  The  reigns  of  Gonstantine  and  Julian,  the 
Axian  heresy,  the  monastic  institutions,  have  also  been  deli- 
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nested  b;  the  acute  and  phfloaophical  author  of  the  '  Decline 
and  Fall ;'  and  it  is  no  ordinaiy  merit  in  a  subsequent  writer 
to  have  trodden  the  same  path  without  servilely  copying,  or 
unnecessarily  deviating  from,  bo  accomplished  a  piedecessw. 
With  a  less  animated  s^le,  and  with  inferior  powers  of  con- 
densation, Mr.  Milman  has  judidoualy  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Gibbon ;  and  the  chapters  in  which  their  respective 
nairaUves  correspond  are  a  useful  auziliaryj  and  often  a  salu- 
tary corrective,  to  the  earlier  work.  In  his  employment  of 
continental  writers,  and  of  those  especially  who  have  made 
the  Oriental  religions  their  study,  Mr,  Milman  jcnns  a  pro- 
dent  diffidence  of  their  theories  with  a  skilful  adaptation  rf 
their  matmals,  and  the  English  reader  may  obtain  from  hii 
pages  a  competent  acquaintance  with  many  vexed  and  diffi- 
cult questions  in  ecclesiastical  annals.  In  his  general  free- 
dom from  professional  prejudices,  he  is  honourably  distin- 
guished from  nearly  every  Church-historian  in  our  langnige; 
and  h)3  candour  or  his  scepticism  arises  from  research  and 
reason,  not  from  the  love  of  innovation,  or  from  iudifierence 
to  results.  So  far  as  his  labours  embrace  controverted  points, 
they  have  been  made  public  in  an  ungenial  season :  but  «e 
trust  the  comparative  coldness  of  its  reception  will  not  in- 
duce Mr,  Milman  to  leave  his  work  imperfect.  The  period 
through  which  he  has  still  to  conduct  Christianity,  is  per^ 
haps  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  intricate  periods  of  history 
— but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  important^  since  throughout 
it  Christianity  was  "  Ailfilling  her  high  office  as  the  great 
"  conservative  principle  of  religion,  knowledge,  humanity, 
"  and  of  the  h^heat  degree  of  civilization  of  which  the  age 
"  was  capable,  during  centuries  of  violence,  of  ignonuce  and 
«  of  barbarism," 
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1,  SUven  Yean  in  Ceylon,  eomprinng  Skeickea  of  the  Field 
Sportt  and  Natural  History  of  thai  Colony,  and  an  ac- 
count of  its  Uiatory  and  Antiquities,  -  By  Majou 
Forbes,  78th  Highlanders. 
!.  An  Outline  of  the  Commercial  Staiiatics  qf  Ceylon.    By 
JoBN  Capfbb,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London.     Statistical  Magazine, 
Januiny  1840. 
Wb  trust  that  the  favour  with  which  the  interesting  publica- 
tion entitled  'Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon'  has  been  received,  will 
tempt  the  author  to  ^ve  us  further  information  upon  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  colonies.    He 
touches  but  slightly  upon  the  modem  history  and  condition 
of  the  island,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  able  to  ^e  much  useful  information  in  an 
agreeable  form.     Such  a  work  is  much  wanted  at  this  mo- 
ment.   Capital  is  fast  pouring  into  Ceylon,  and  capitalists  in 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  authentic  information  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  capabilities  of  the  island. 

The  second  notice  of  Ceylon,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article,  professes  to  give  some  information  of 
this  nature;  but  though  written  apparently  by  a  person  resi- 
dent there,  who  has  got  hold  of  some  of  the  published  returns, 
the  author  is  evidently  veiy  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  and  betrays  the  usual  tendency  of  travellers  to  take 
omne  iffnotum  pro  magnijico.  He  presents  a  picture  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  the  commercial  adventurer,  when  he  reports 
the  existence  of  two  hundred  petty  princes  among  a  popula- 
tion  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  One  might  )iope  for  a  ready 
sale  for  munitions  of  war,  but  amid  the  contentions  of  so 
many  rival  princes,  the  cultivator  of  sugar,  coffee  and  cinna- 
mon could  hardly  hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in 
peace.  Fortunately,  however,  this  numerous  breed  of  royalty 
has  no  existence ;  instead,  the  persons  denominated  headmen 
are  employes  of  the  government,  who  for  salaries  of  50?.  or 
60/.  per  annum,  execute  the  duties  of  subordinate  collectors 
of  revenue,  Interpreters,  sheriffs'  officers,  etc. 
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But  to  turn  more  seriously  to  our  subject.  Ceylon  pos- 
sesses a  most  productive  soil  and  a  fine  climate,  but  a  very 
scanty  population.  An  island,  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland, 
contains  barely  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants ;  the  pub- 
lished returns  indeed,  which  are  somewhat  imperfect,  give  but 
a  million  and  a  quarter.  Until  within  a  few  years  its  ener- 
gies were  cramped  by  a  strange  system  of  miagovemment, 
but  happily  a  general  reform  has  now  taken  place,  tbe  results 
of  which  befpn  to  appear  at  the  very  moment  when  the  de- 
cline of  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  compels  us  to 
look  round  for  colonies  where  we  can  raise  by  free  labour 
those  commodities  which  we  can  no  longer  obtain  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  slave.  For  this  purpose  Ceylon  possesses  advan- 
tages unrivalled  among  the  British  colonies.  The  only  pos- 
session which  coidd  rival  it,  Java,  was  tossed  over  to  the 
Dutch  as  a  make-weight  at  the  peace;  and  they  are  now 
doing  for  it  what,  in  imitation  of  their  colonial  system,  we  have 
done  in  Ceylon  till  within  a  few  years.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  only  now  commenced,  but  with  such  success  that 
Ceylon  promises  in  a  few  years  to  take  the  place  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  stated  that  waste  lands  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for 
five  shillings  an  acre  are  now  giving  a  return  of  nearly  70/. 
per  acre.  The  cultivation  of  cofiee  gives  a  smaller,  but  still 
an  ample  return.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  export  of 
this  article ;  in  1836  the  export  amounted  to  150,000^ 

This,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind,  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
duce of  fi-ee  labour.  No  acts  are  needed  to  encourage  the 
immigration  of  hill  coolies,  nor  can  there  exist  any  dread  of 
free  labourers  being  converted  into  slaves ;  but  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cofiee  the  government  has  by  some  strange  over- 
sight raised  up  a  formidable  rival  to  the  free  labourer  of  Cey- 
lon in  the  slave-trader  of  Brazil.  While  we  are  exerting  our 
utmost  energies  to  put  an  end  to  slave-trading,  we  are  holding 
out  an  enormous  premium  to  the  employment  of  slaves  by 
permitting  the  import  of  foreign  coffee  through  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  at  reduced  duties.  Such  competition  must  en- 
sure the  absolute  ruin  of  the  West  India  planter ;  and  al- 
though Ceylon  will  not  suffer  so  severely,  it  cannot  but  sus- 
tain great  injury. 

There  is  another  staple  of  Ceylon  requiring  notice^  namely. 
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citinamon.  We  hope  the  government  vi1]>  ere  long,  see  the 
impolicy  of  the  measures  adopted  in  regard  to  this  spice,  and 
permit  the  application  to  it  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
free  trade.  While  all  other  exports  are  liable  only  to  a  duty  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  cinnamon  is  subject  to  one  exceeding 
100  per  cent.  When  the  government  announced  its  intention 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  absurd  monopoly  of  cinnamon,  capi- 
talists immediately  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  open- 
ing to  embark  in  the  trade.  Associations  were  formed  to  buy 
up  the  government  plantations,  and  spice  merchants  prepared 
to  establish  agents  in  Ceylon;  but  the  hopes  of  all  were 
blighted  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  almost  prohibitory. 
The  natural  consequence  has  resulted:  the  plantations  are 
unsaleable,  and  the  trade  generally  languishes.  The  govern- 
ment is  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  its  plantations  at  any  sa- 
crifice; but  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  tempt 
purchasers  to  come  forward ;  no  one  will  buy  while  the  ex- 
port of  the  produce  is  almost  prohibited.  These  ill-judged 
measures  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  traced  to  the  vain  theories  of 
some  juon-political  economists,  who  maintain  that  there  must 
be  exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  and  cinnamon  is  their  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  free  trade.  They  seriously 
argue  that  no  one  would  consume  on  extra  pound  of  cinna- 
mon if  it  could  be  had  for  nothing;  nay,  they  almost  seem 
to  think  that  people  buy  it  because  it  Is  dear. 

We  have  noticed  at  some  length  these  staple  products  of 
Ceylon,  more  particularly  for  the  information  of  those  who  are 
now  flocking  to  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  in  hopes 
of  obtfuoing  large  returns  at  the  expense  of  great  preliminary 
hardship,  and  with  little  prospect  in  most  cases  of  returning 
to  their  native  country;  when  equal  returns,  we  are  persuaded, 
can  be  secured  in  a  colony  which  the  overland  communication 
has  brought  within  little  more  than  a  month's  journey  from 
England,  among  the  mountains  of  which  a  climate  is  to  be 
found  which  is  nowhere  to  be  excelled,  and  where  the  settler 
need  fear  no  hardship. 

The  changes  which  have  recently  been  effected  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ceylon  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  for  that 
colony  has  by  many  been  regarded  as  a  fair  field  of  experi- 
ment of  changes  which  might  hereafter  be  extended  to  our 
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Indian  empire.  It  is  little  known,  that  in  Ceylon  a  meanne 
of  emancipation  was  effected  by  an  order  in  council,  hardly 
leea  extenuve  in  its  results  than  the  Slaye  Emancipation 
Act.  Before  that  the  whole  population  were  virtaally  and 
practically  slavea.  Under  the  ancient  system  the  whole 
population  were  liable  to  gratuitous  labour  on  all  public 
works;  nor  was  that  native  emblem  of  slavery,  the  lasb, 
wanting ;  for  one  of  the  earliest  proclamations  of  the  Britidi 
government  rendered  all  such  labourers  liable  to  twenty-fire 
lashes  at  the  discretion  of  the  overseer.  The  revenue  system 
was  equally  barbarous }  nearly  all  important  articles  of  pro- 
duce were  monopolized,  i»  subject  to  excessive  duties.  With 
the  single  but  most  important  exception  of  cinnamon,  tlie» 
monopolies  and  imposts  have  been  abolished,  and  a  uniform 
export  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  substituted. 

Though  Mr.  Capper  is  ignorant  of  the  cause,  he  shows 
clearly  the  wonderful  increase  of  trade  which  these  changes 
have  produced.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  increased  from 
132,529/.  in  1833  to  334,519/.  in  1836,  and  of  these,  coflee, 
which  in  1833  was  only  36,020/.,  rose  in  1836  to  150,642/. 
Cocoa-nut  oil,  to  the  manufacture  of  which  steam  is  now 
applied,  increased  fivm  5,872/.  in  183S  to  28,334/.  in  1B37. 
In  this  cose  a  remarkable  example  was  afiforded  at  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  The  raw 
material  from  which  the  oil  is  extracted  was,  prior  to  1836, 
subject  to  a  prohibitoiy  export  duty,  in  order  to  compel  the 
manufacture  of  oil  within  the  colony.  Merchants  and  mano- 
facturers  protested  loudly  against  the  withdrawal  (rf  what  they 
termed  this  protecting  duty ;  the  trade  has  prospered  more 
rapidly  since  the  abolition  than  it  did  before. 

The  export  of  cinnamon  has  dinmithed  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopoly:  the  greatest  export  shown  in  the  return 
before  us  was  in  1836.  And  what  do  our  readers  suppose 
was  the  value  of  a  year's  supply  to  the  whole  world  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  spices?  It  was  hut  58,494/.  Under 
the  monopoly  system  the  export  did  not  exceed  500,000  lbs. 
Let  but  the  principles  of  tree  trade  be  applied,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  would  exceed  five  millions,  aSbrding  employment  to 
thousands  as  planters  and  labourers,  and  enabling  them  to 
become  purchasers  of  our  monufiicturee. 
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Mr.  Cappof  teOs  us, — 

"  "Hie  improrement  in  the  simiial  exports  of  Ceylon  is  ftr  more  ra[ud 
than  the  imports,  and  this  is  the  more  gratifying  vben  we  consider  the 
diaadrantages  onder  wbich  tbie  branch  of  our  commerce  laljours  from  the 
very  unequal  taxation  imposed  upon  it  as  compaied  with  the  imports.  In 
1837,  -when  the  Imports  amounted  to  the  value  of  541,2391.,  the  duties 
arising  from  them  amounted  to  no  more  than  51,3gsl. ;  whilst  in  the  same 
year  the  produce  exported  fh>m  the  colony,  amounting  to  only  396,0231., 
or  rather  more  than  half  the  imports,  were  burdened  with  duties  to  the 
amount  of  75,4741.  In  the  former  case  the  tax  paid  to  the  custom-house 
ia  only  at  fbe  rate  of  9}  per  cent.,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  nearly  tripled,  being 
at  the  rate  of  25l  per  cent." — Paget  428 — 429, 

Now  this  does  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  trade 
in  Ceylon  j  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  sum  of  75j474/.  arose 
from  duties  on  cinnamon,  which  must  have  amounted  to  about 
68,000/.,  the  duties  on  alt  other  exports  being  two  and  a  half, 
not  twenty-five  and  a  half  per  cent. 

We  now  come  to  the  imports,  of  which  Mr.  Capper  gives  a 
table,  upon  which  he  remarks : — 

"  Prom  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  in- 
creased 70  per  cent,  between  1833  and  1837 ;  of  this  the  greater  proper- 
lion  is  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  which  shows  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  from  1833  to  I83&.  and  from  that  period  to  1837  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  330  per  cent" — Page  436. 

The  scale  of  import  duties,  whidi  was  before  most  unequal, 
has  been  fixed,  with  some  exceptions,  at  four  per  cent,  on  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  imports  from 
India.  The  latter  duty  is  surely  sufficiently  high,  yet  the 
trade  connected  with  Great  Britain  apprehended  at  first  that 
this  advantage  of  ten  per  cent,  would  not  enable  them  to  com- 
pete in  cotton  goods  with  the  manufacturers  of  India,  whose 
cloths  were  before  subject  to  a  duty  varying  from  twenty  to 
fifty  per  cent.  The  result  shows  how  ill-founded  such  fears 
were; — ^the  import  of  cotton  goods,  which  in  1633  was  80,587/. 
rose  in  1837  to  220,873/. 

There  is  one  article  of  import  to  Ceylon  upon  which  we 
cannot  remark  with  an  equal  degree  of  satisfoction;  it  is  grain. 
How  is  it  that  while  the  import  of  cotton  cloths  rose  in  five 
years  from  80,000/.  to  220,000/.,  millinery,  hosiery,  etc.,  from 
778/.  to  9,488/.,  the  import  of  grain  has  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary ?  In  1833  it  was  147,974/.,  in  1834  it  was  173,958/., 
in  1836  it  was  150,627/-,  in  1837  185,712/.,  the  last  year 
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only  showing  an  increase,  and  that  veiy  unimportant.  How 
is  it,  that  while  so  much  additional  comfort  has  been  secored 
to  the  inhabitants  in  dress,  while  planters  of  coffee,  cinnamon 
and  sugar  are  expending  enormous  sums  in  the  employment 
of  labourers,  and  their  resort  from  India  is  greatly  augmented, 
the  supply  of  food  has  not  been  increased  ?  The  answer  is, 
the  general  reduction  of  duties  did  not  extend  to  grain.  We 
are  aware  that  the  Iramers  of  that  very  extensive  change  feared 
to  meddle  with  so  productive  a  source  of  revenue  at  a  time 
when  other  reductions  rendered  a  great  defalcation  possi- 
ble ;  but  how  is  it,  now  that  experience  has  shown  that  those 
reductions  led  to  no  immediate  loss  of  revenue,  and  great 
prospective  gain,  that  the  duty  on  grain  is  still  untouched? 
We  cannot  doubt  that  a  reduction  of  duty  would  have  led 
immediately  to  a  great  increase  of  importation ;  and  such  a 
measure,  while,  to  say  the  least,  it  would  not  injure  the  re- 
venue, would  greatly  benefit  the  planter  and  manufacturer } 
for  with  the  scanty  population  of  Ceylon,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  cultivation,  labour  is  scarce  and  dear.  Many  cofiee 
planters  pay  their  labourers  as  high  as  twenty  shiUings  a 
month,  while  on  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  continent  of  India 
wages  are  under  twopence  a  day. 

Ceylon  presents  a  striking  contrast  in  its  revenue  system 
with  our  continental  possessions  of  India.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  land,  the  land-tax  in  general  greatly 
exceeding  half  the  gross  produce.  In  Ceylon  the  land-tax 
is  generally  one-tenth,  sometimes  less,  and  the  government 
is  encouraging  its  redemption  by  every  means  in  its  power. 
It  would  be  a  most  perilous  and  difficult  task  to  effect  such 
a  change  in  India ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  revenue 
system  of  India  can  be  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  footing 
until  this  is  altered,  or  at  least  the  contribution  from  land 
greatly  diminished. 

In  our  anxiety  to  call  attention  to  thia,  which  will  ere  long 
be  the  most  important  of  our  colonies,  we  have  left  '  Eleven 
Years  in  Ceylon'  unnoticed,  but  not  forgotten.  We  owe 
much  to  our  author  for  again  bringing  Ceylon  to  notice  after 
many  years  of  oblivion.  No  one  who  reads  this  work  can 
doubt  that  M^or  Forbes  has  made  himself  as  well  acquainted 
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with  the  present  as  he  proves  himself  to  be  with  the  past 
history  of  the  ialand.  Who  then  so  competent  to  enter  into 
the  important  questions  connected  with  its  present  condition, 
to  which  we  have  adverted?     He  tells  us, — 

"llie  ancient  and  continued  anoala  of  the  Cingalese  race  have  been 
preseired  for  apwarda  of  tvcnty-three  centuries,  and  describe  the  erection 
or  formation  of  all  those  eitensive  works  (cities,  tanks,  temples),  whose 
mioB  and  numerous  inscriptiona  remain  to  verify  historical  records.  For 
a  great  portion  of  that  bng  period  the  natives  of  Ceylon  will  be  found  to 
have  remained  stationary,  or  to  have  retrograded  in  arts,  perhaps  in  in- 
telligeQce;  whilst  Britons,  advancing  in  civilization  with  extraordinary 
r^idity,  benefiting  b;  experience  and  improving  in  policy,  have  volun- 
tarily abandoned  their  arbitrary  rule  in  the  island  for  a  mild,  free,  but 
still  efficient  government.  From  this  circumstance,  Ceylon  is  aheady  ad' 
TBocing  beyond  that  barrier  of  mediocrity  which  to  Asia  seems  to  have 
arrested  mind  and  manners  at  a  particular  point  of  dvilization. 

"  Institutions  suddenly,  yet  not  rashly  reformed ;  direct  tases  on  culti- 
vated land  first  moderated,  then  carefnlly  airaoged,  fairly  levied,  and 
finally  redeemed ;  a  whole  people  passing  in  an  instant  from  a  state  worse 
than  slateiy  to  alt  the  blessings  of  freedom,  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
government  and  incalculable  benefit  to  the  subject;  a  rapid  improvement 
in  the  face  of  the  country ;  a  most  beneficial  change  in  the  native  cha- 
racter; generally  diminished  taxation;  rapidly  increasing  revenue;  a 
prosperous  and  happy  people ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  an  improved 
climate,  are  the  effects  of  the  later  years  of  British  authority  in  Ceylon. 

"Additional  interest  is  given  Co  the  changes  so  happily  introduced  into 
this  island,  by  its  contiguity  to  the  vast  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
India;  for  although  the  same  legislation  that  has  proved  so  successful  in 
Ceylon,  might  be  inapplicable  to  the  neighbouring  continent,  yet  the  re- 
lative prosperity  of  their  inhabitants  cannot  fiul  to  provoke  comparison,  as 
it  certainly  invites  inquiry." 

hftcT  a  short  but  interesting  account  of  the  British  rule 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  operations  which  terminated  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy,  our  author  proceeds  to 
toQch  upon  Uie  present  condition  of  the  country  :— 

"In  1831  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  Hortoo  arrived  as  Governor;  and  next 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  His  M^esty's  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  the  Magna  Charta  of  Ceylon,  the  order  of  the  King  in  Council 
abohshing  all  compulsory  service,  reached  the  island,  and  the  native  in- 
habitants passed  in  a  day  from  8  state  more  bitter  than  slavery  to  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  In  their  former  oppressed  state,  it  is  true,  that  justice 
was  impartially  administered  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  in  so  far  as  the 
facts  of  the  cose  could  be  ascertained ;  yet  the  rich  man  was  disgusted  by 
impartial  conduct  in  the  judges,  while  the  poor  suitors  did  not  benefit  by 
it;  for  the  rich  litigant  could  bribe  the  infiuential  native  in  office,  and  lu 
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could  command  the  oathg  of  Quwe,  who  pliKcd  and  seenKd  under  hk 
coDtrol,  were  not  oulf  liable  to  be  overworked  by  his  orders,  bat  woe 
even  eubject  to  punishment  at  bis  caprice."— i'oyet  2—4. 

Major  Forbes  then  adverts  to  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
further  inquiry ; — 

"  After  the  report  of  die  Commisaion  of  Inquiry,  and  the  airiTsl  of  Sir 
R.  W.  HortoD  as  Governor,  the  subject  of  education  attracted  more  at- 
tention, and  arrangementg  were  made  for  having  the  En^ish  langoage 
generally  taught.  If  this  is  zealously  persevered  in,  I  should  be  mdined 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Cordiner,  who,  writing  in  180/,  regarding  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  says,  '  There  is  no  donbt,  if  ever  the  En^ish 
government  pay  attention  to  this  subject,  the  religion  of  Christ  will  be- 
come as  clearly  understood  and  as  well  practised  in  Ceylon  as  in  any  part 
of  the  king's  dominions.' 

"In  Ceylon,  the  face  of  the  country  rapidly  improving,  trade  increasing, 
diminished  taxation,  an  iocrea^ng  revenue,  with  a  happy  and  contented 
people,  are  undeniable  evidences  to  prove  that  the  radical  changes  made  in 
this  colony  are  correct  in  theory,  and  have  been  carried  into  effect  honestly 
and  ably  by  the  executive  of  Ceylon  under  the  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilmol  Horton."— Pojei  66—66. 

We  are  persuaded  that  no  more  favourable  field  than  CeyloB 
exists  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Caste  is  rapidly 
dying  away.  The  Budhists  are  little  attached  to  their  f^th, 
and  tiiere  exists  a  universal  desire  to  acquire  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  very  small  outlay  upon  a 
well-arraoged  system  would  in  a  few  years  render  Engli^  the 
general  language  of  the  country.  We  hope  ere  long  to  see  some- 
thing of  this  sort  seriously  attempted.  Our  author  tells  us  that 
"  much  has  been  done  by  the  exertions  of  missionaries  in  pro- 
*'  pagating  true  Christianity  and  in  educating  the  natives.^ 
The  principal  British  missions  are  the  Church  Mission  and 
the  Wesleyan.  There  is  also  a  Baptist  mission ;  and  we  are 
largely  indebted  to  our  brethren  in  America  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  most  valuable  mission  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  We  learn  that  the  Roman  CathoUca  are  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  their  clergy,  who  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
plied from  Goa,  and  desire  an  ecclesiastical  reform  and  a 
European  clergy :  the  reforms  which  they  demand  approach 
much  more  nearly  than  they  themselves  suspect  to  Protest- 
antism. The  church  of  Scotland,  too,  have  recently  sent  a 
minister  to  Ceyton.  The  knowledge  of  these  &cta  leads  us 
to  inquire,  what  is  the  church  of  England  about  ?  all  that  we 
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eon  learn  leads  iu  to  the  couTictiot)  that  the  subject  demands 
inquiry.  There  is  an  archdeacon  and  a  niunber  of  well-piud 
der^ymen,  who^  we  are  told,  consider  the  natives  to  be  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  thdr  labours,  and  leave  them  to  mission- 
ary exertion.  We  viU  dose  our  observations  upon  this 
sul^ect  with  one  extract  more,  and  then  proceed  to  other 
topics. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cbayter  bad  been  for  aome  time  in  Ava,  and  after  suf- 
fering many  hardshipB  there  had  removed  in  1813  to  Colombo,  and  then 
commenced  the  BijitiBt  Miaaiouary  Ettablishment  in  Ceylon.  Tbia  gen- 
tleman, soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  iilaud,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  native  languages,  and  perfojmed  a  valuable  service  in  arrangiag  and 
publishing  the  first  Cingalese  and  English  grammar.  At  the  time  I  now 
speak  of,  viz.  in  1627,  he  had  three  churches,  thirteen  schools,  and  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  scbolara  under  his  superintendence  {  and  all  these 
institations  were  maintained  at  a  wooderfiilly  small  expense,  less  than 
1501.  per  annum  to  the  parent  society  in  England.  He  had  many  fol- 
lowers in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hangwellf,  and  received  great  assistance 
and  support  from  an  old  gentleman,  the  Modeliar,  or  native  magistrate  of 
this  district. 

"  Previous  to  meeting  with  Mr.  Chayter,  I  was  little  inclined  to  con- 
uder  favourably,  or  estimate  highly,  the  success  of  European  missionaries 
in  the  East;  but  as  regards  Ceylon,  although  I  cannot  but  regret  the 
numerous  and  perpleitng  divisions  of  the  Christian  community,  yet  from 
my  Gret  acquaintance  with  their  proceedings  until  I  lelt  the  islcuid,  it  is 
bare  jnatice  to  tbem  to  record  my  opinion  that  they  have  been  lealoua 
withoQt  bigotry,  and  have  done  much  and  worked  judiciously  for  the 
introdoction  of  real  Cbiistianity,  by  educating  from  early  youth  yonng 
natives  in  the  English  language  and  Christian  religion." — Vol.  i. pp.  lu- 
lls. 

Our  author  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  those  of  our  readers 
-who  have  read  Harris's  Southern  Africa  with  delight,  will  find 
in  these  volumes  some  sporting  anecdotes  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  his^  particularly  those  connected  with  elephant 
shooting.  We  can  Snd  room  for  but  one  specimen. 

"By  the  time  we  had  finished  our  breakfhst  a  snfilcient  number  of  per- 
sons and  tomtoms  (native  drums)  had  been  collected,  and  we  started  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Modeliar,  who  conducted  us  back  two  miles  on  the 
HangwelK  road.  Here  we  halted  i  and  while  loading  onr  guns  he  des- 
patched the  people  and  tomtoms  to  encircle  the  herd,  and  to  await  his 
signal  to  commence  driving.  We  were  now  directed  into  a  narrow  path 
in  a  bamboo  jungle,  and  after  proceeding  along  it  for  about  half  a  mile,  the 

Modeliar  placed  Mr.  S and  myself  at  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground  j 

Col.  L and  Mr.  H he  placed  a  little  further  up  the  ascent,  where 

ths  forest  w»  more  open.    Tb«  bamboos  everywhere  around  ua,  ncept 
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on  the  winding  path  on  whith  we  stood,  grew  aa  ckMdj  toge^r  utd 
were  five  timee  the  size  of  common  osiere,  bo  that  from  ow  poution  it 
was  only  by  stooping  and  peering  through  two  or  three  small  openings 
that  we  could  discern  objects  even  at  a  distance  of  five  yards.  There  was 
now  a  dead  silence  for  «  few  minutes,  until  loud  calls,  proceeding  from 
persons  stationed  in  trees,  were  passed  along  to  a  conuderable  distance, 
and  proved  to  be  the  signal  for  the  beaters  to  commence  openttiona.  Soon 
after  this  we  could  just  distinguish  a  very  distant  shout  swell  upon  the 
breeze,  and  again  all  was  silent  for  a  considerable  time;  it  was  in  these 
quiet  intervals  that  the  beaters  were  cautiously  advancing  and  taking  op 
new  positions  on  the  ground  from  which  the  elephants  had  receded.  After 
this  sbouta  arose  somewhat  nearer,  and  the  short  pattering  sound  of  tom- 
toms could  be  distinguished.  At  this  distance  the  general  effect  produced 
by  the  continued  shouts  of  the  people,  combined  with  the  ooise  of  die 
advancing  elephants,  was  that  of  the  rushing  sound  and  heavy  fidl  of 
a  great  body  of  water ;  but,  as  the  mass  approached,  the  breaUng  of 
branches,  the  beating  of  tomtoms,  the  wild  shouts  of  the  people,  and  the 
crash  of  decayed  and  falling  trees,  could  he  distingoished  from  the  pen* 
derous  tread  of  the  advauciiig  herds  as  they  pressed  through  the  yielding 

"  In  our  position  the  heat  and  want  of  air  was  most  oppressive,  for  do 
thick  foliage  shaded  us  from  a  vertical  sun ;  and  although  the  bamboos 
were  insufficient  for  shade,  they  efi^ectually  excluded  the  very  slight  breeze 
which  occasionally  murmured  over  our  heads  and  shook  the  withered 

"With  heavy  tread  and  noisy  tumult  the  elephants  came  on,  and  rested, 
as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  sound,  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  and 
then  again  succeeded  an  interval  of  dead  silence.  To  us  they  were  still 
invisible,  and  the  utmost  straining  of  my  eyesight  was  unable  to  gain  me 
a  glimpse  of  any  of  them:  at  this  time  anxiety  and  excitement  made  my 
senses  so  acute,  that  not  only  did  I  fed  my  puUes  thump  with  unwonted 
violence,  but  the  ticking  of  my  watch  sounded  in  my  ear  as  if  a  church 
clock  had  located  itself  in  my  pocket ;  neither  could  I  move  my  head  with- 
out feeling  or  fuicying  I  heard  the  joints  of  my  neck  creak  on  their  pivots. 
The  beaters  in  the  mean  time  had  advanced,  and  from  a  short  distance 
behind  and  around  the  elephants  arose  loud  shouts  of  people  and  the 
rolling  of  tomtoms;  immediately  the  jungle  in  front  of  us  seemed  heaving 
forward,  and  a  second  or  two  only  elapsed  before  the  heads  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  mass  were  distinct  and  bearing  directly  on  us.  I  fired  at 
the  one  immediately  opposite  to  me,  and  not  more  than  ten  feet  distant; 

he  stopped  and  was  in  the  act  of  turning  when  I  fired  again.     Mr.  S 

had  alio  fired  twice  at  the  other  leader  and  with  the  same  want  of  socceas; 
for  the  whole  herd  tore  back  through  the  brushwood  and  rushed  towards 
the  hill. 

"Erewe  could  load  again,  double-shots  from  both  our  friends  on  therising 
gronnd  announced  the  direction  which  the  elephants  had  taken,  and  caused 
some  of  them  to  turn  down ;  and  these  we  heard  tearing  through,  and  at 
length  stationing  themselves  behind  the  place  where  we  stood.     Having 
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reloaded  we  cut  into  aoniethiDg  like  a  bnffalo-treck  leading  tonardB  tlie 
spot  where  we  imagiDed  the  elephaats  to  be,  but  were  aoon  overtaken  by 
a  native,  who  endeavoured  by  signs  to  peranade  us  to  turn  back  and  follow 
him.  Tolerably  sure  of  the  position  of  our  game,  and  not  dreaming  of 
any  accident  faaviDg  occurred,  we  were  pushing  on  when  another  native 
came  after  us,  and  in  brokeD  Eogliah  said,  'One  gentleman  plenty  sick.* 
tbe  close  jangle  and  roffbcating  heat  naturally  suggesting  itself  to  as  aa 
the  cause  of  bis  malady,  we  handed  to  the  messenger  a  specific  in  the 
shape  of  a  brandy-flask,  and  were  about  to  proceed  on  onr  path,  notwith- 
standing the  deprecative  shakes  of  his  head  and  unintelligible  sounds  in- 
tended for  English,  his  stock  of  which  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  in 
the  announcement  above  quoted.    At  this  time  the  noise  of  the  elephants 

near  as  induced  silence,  and  we  distinctly  heard  Col.  L calling  to  us 

that  H had  been  seized  by' an  elephant;  on  this  we  hastened  to  the 

spot,  and  found  H perfectly  collected,  but  bearing  evident  marks  of 

his  recent  encounter.  That  one  of  his  arms  and  one  collar-bone  were 
broken  we  soon  ascertained,  but  were  afraid  from  marks  that  showed  that 
he  had  been  rolled  over  on  the  ground,  that  he  might  have  received  more 
aeriona  injuriea.     From  what  1  heard  at  the  time  and  on  my  return  here 

a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  believe  that  Col,  L and  H each  fired 

both  barrels  at  elephants  advancing  on  them.    After  the  discharges,  as 

the  one  at  which  H fired  rushed  forwards,  he  turned  to  receive  his 

spare  gun,  but  the  native  who  held  it  had  fled.    H then  endeavoured 

to  escape  it,  bat  felt,  and  the  animal  coming  up  knelt  down,  and  with  its 
head  attempted  to  crush  him  against  the  ground,  and  in  doing  so  rolled 
him  over.     In  perfect  ignorance  of  the  perilous  situation  of  his  friend, 

Col.  L observing  the  elephant  apparently  butting  against  the  ground, 

concluded  it  was  a  wounded  one,  and  went  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  a  finishing  shot.  On  seeing  hint  quite  near,  the  animal  suddenly 
raised  itself  and  ruahed  into  the  jungle,  while  to  the  utter  astonishment 

of  Col.  L H got  up  from  the  very  spot  the  elephant  had  just 

quitted." — P<ijr«al25— 130. 

We  almost  fear  that  the  grouse  will  be  deserted,  to  the 
great  loss  of  our  highland  friends,  when  we  read  of  four 
gentlemen  having  "bagged"  one  hundred  and  six  elephants 
in  three  days. 

We  must  pass  over  an  interesting  account  of  a  tour  to 
Adam's  peak,  and  descriptions  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Anara- 
gahpoora,  Folanorna  and  Sigiri,  enlivened  as  they  are  with 
innumerable  anecdotes,  scraps  of  legendary  history,  and  ac- 
counts of  antiquities ;  neither  will  our  Umits  permit  us  to 
notice,  as  they  deserve,  an  account  of  the  religion  of  Ceylon, 
and  a  short  history  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  Adminis- 
trations, given  in  the  second  volume ;  we  have  said  enough 
to  diow  that  these  voliunes  contain  much  that  is  interesting 
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to  readere  of  every  class.  But  we  must  not  fcn^  Uie 
Bketchea  given  of  scenery  in  Ceylon  j  ihej  ore  jort  enouj^ 
to  make  us  wish  for  more.  We  are  informed  that  Major 
Forbes  is  a  first-rate  artist,  and  as  he  never  t3»velled  with- 
out his  pencil,  he  has  brought  home  a  vast  coUectioa  vS 
views  of  an  island,  which  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  beautifid 
mountain  scenery  in  the  world. 
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Tbb  Germans  have  a  proverb  which  says,  "  Cherries  are  bad 
things  to  eat  in  the  company  of  great  people,"  donbtless  on 
account  of  the  inclination  of  great  people  to  keep  the  froit  , 
to  themselves  and  leave  the  stones  to  their  fiinids.  Oar  ' 
neighbours  the  Dutch  have,  we  fear,  found,  by  sad  expe- 
rience, that  it  is  a  bad  speculation  to  make  treaties  finr  free 
trade  with  mxae  powerM  nations ;  as  it  is  difScult  to  pre- 
vent their  friends  keeping  the  freedom  to  themselves,  end 
leaving  only  the  more  burdensome  part  of  the  engagement  to 
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be  fulfilled,  hj  those,  on  whom,  &oin  the  nature  of  the  dr- 
cunutances,  it  at  all  events  must  fall. 

Our  aforesaid  neighbours,  moreover,  so  far  from  being  at 
all  dull  in  matters  of  diplomacy,  have,  abroad  at  least,  a  very 
high  reputation  as  negotiators,  and  even  recently  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  points  of  no  small  importance  against  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  France  and 
Germany  united  have  not  been  able  to  force  them  (by  peace- 
able means)  to  ^ve  up  their  claim  to  regard  the  mouth  of  the 
fiiiine  as  forming  a  part  of  their  territory,  over  which  they 
have  a  right  of  control  independent  of  ihe  wishes  and  inter- 
ests of  the  countries  at  their  back.  In  the  settlement  vrith 
Belgium  they  were  dever  enough  to  retain  their  acknowledged 
and  claimed  colonies  as  a  set-off  egfunat  a  oonainally  large 
amount  of  public  debt,  but  which,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  long  funded,  occasions  but  little  inconvenience. 
How  could  it  then  happen,  that  in  1814  and  1824,  in  treating 
with  iia,  such  apparent  n^ligence  with  regard  to  their  own 
interests  was  shown,  as  appears  upon  the  perusal  of  the  do- 
cuments laid  before  parliament  to  have  been  the  case?  It 
surely  required  no  great  experience  in  commercial  matters  to 
see  that  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  by  which  the  cotton  and 
woollen  wares  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were  admitted 
into  Java  on  the  same  terms  on  which  the  cotton  and  woollen 
wares  of  Java  were  admitted  into  Bengal,  was  an  agreement 
under  which  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  contracting  par- 
ties were  scarcely  equal.  We  say  the  cottons  and  woollens 
of  Java,  because  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  island  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  sought  by  our  Indian  possessions ;  in 
which,  with  Uie  exception  of  some  kinds  of  spices,  all  that 
the  Dutch  colonies  produce  abounds. 

That  in  1814,  when  we  handed  over  to  Holland  so  hand- 
some a  present  as  Java,  Banca  and  the  Spice  islands,  the 
Dutch  commissioners  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  do 
more  than  accept  the  gilt  without  pressing  obnoxious  condi- 
tions, was  after  all  natural  enough.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  upon  this  subject,  but  nothing  that  we  have  heard  is  half 
so  pertinent  as  an  anecdote  which  circulates  amongst  the 
higher  diplomatic  circle  upon  the  Continent,  and  which,  while 
it  throws  a  strong  light  upon  that  txensactionj  and  affi>ids  ft 
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clue  to  a  portion  of  the  commercial  policy  vhtcfa  hss  since 
been  followed,  illustrates  even  still  more  strougly  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  business  of  the  BritiBh  empire  is  occa- 
uonally  conducted.  Soon  afler  the  cession  of  the  eastern 
colonies  to  the  Dutch,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  complimented 
by  a  diBtin^ished  statesman  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  adding  the  valuable  settlement  of  Banca,  off 
the  Sumatran  coast,  to  the  rest.  It  was  the  more  gratuitous  a 
gift  that  we  retained  Bencoolen  and  Fort  Marlborough  upon 
Sumatra,  by  doing  which  we  showed  an  inclination  to  keep 
a  footing  upon  some  of  the  islands.  Banca,  as  containing 
the  most  productive  tin-mines  of  the  East,  seemed  therefore 
to  offer  an  inducement  to  us  which  the  diplomatic  personage 
in  question  probably  thought  must  have  been  outweighed  by 
some  most  weighty  consideration,  since  Cochin,  for  which  it 
was  exchanged,  was  known  to  be  a  most  unprofitable  posses- 
sion. Perhaps,  like  the  Trojan  of  old,  he  dreaded  even  the  gifts 
of  the  powerful  rival.  The  noble  viscount's  answer  at  once 
dispelled  his  fears:  "Say  not  a  word  about  our  generomty, 
*'  Baron.  Do  you  not  know,  that  if  1  had  kept  Banca,  I 
"  should  have  had  all  the  miners  of  Cornwall  upon  my  back 
"in  the  next  session  of  parliament*?" 

In  the  same  manner,  in  all  probabUity,  Java  had  to  be  got 
rid  of^  in  order  to  evade  the  jealousy  which  any  i 


*  Hov  deeply  looted  ihe  apiniona  of  (Imt  achool  nere,  rrom  whose  irammeli  it 
hit  cost  Ihe  nxion  lo  much  berore  ii  could  in  any  way  eniuiHpite  il»ir,  ii  ihown 
by  the  fbtloiring  atilement,  given  lu  by  8Ir  S.  RafBei,  of  Ihe  Tiewi  of  Iradc  peea- 
liar  to  the  East  ludia  Compsny  of  thai  day.     Appcndli,  iiviii. 

"AaclectmimiiiHeeoftheEast  India  Company,  nppoinlcd  In  1792  to  take  Into 
coniidcratian  the  ciparl  trnde  of  Great  Britain  to  Ihe  East  Indjee,  ttlei  detailing 
the  cargo  of  a  Dutch  ship  frum  Japan,  in  the  year  1GG4,  »hich  consisted  princi- 
pally of  copper,  camphor,  ailk  stuffs  and  china  ware,  conclude  (Itdr  report  by  ob- 
■eiving,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  trade  vrilh  Japan  neiei  can  become  an  atg«<  of 
attention  fat  Ihe  manufactures  and  produce  of  Great  Brilaln;  for  suppoaini;,  the; 
obsene,  that  iroollena,  lead  and  curioiltiei,  for  a  cargo  lo  Japan,  could  be  made  to 
amaunl  to  ilSODO,  what  ii  to  be  required  in  payment  1  About  XIO.OOO  or  £32,000 
value  in  copper,  an  article  «btch  it  also  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and  wliich 
muil  be  disposed  of  in  India,  to  ihc  pr^udice  of  their  own  mines.  Thus  Great 
Briuin  would  gun  on  Ihe  one  hand  £8000,  whilst  Ihe  loss  on  the  other  would  be 
£32,000." 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  li  the  oddest  statement  of  a  profit  and  loss  account 
nhich  merchants  ever  drew  up.  On  ihe  same  principle,  Ihe  salary  drawn  by  the 
diTCClor  was  a  pure  loss  lo  himself  and  a  gain  to  the  holders  of  East  India  aiock- 
A  reij  comfortable  doctrine  certainly,  but  Utile  calculated  lo  be  ofduittian.  The 
lympathy  between  Ihe  minister  and  liic  directors  it  wonderful.  Wa£  either  parljr, 
or  were  both,  intereated  in  Cornish  mines  t 
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takui  ibr  tiie  advantage  of  that  magmficent  ialand  might  call 
up  amongst  our  West  India  planters,  or  our  fellow-subjects 
of  Hiadostan.  The  minister  whose  mind  is  not  capadouB 
enough,  or  whose  disposition  is  too  indolent  to  cope  with  the 
ailments  started  by  an  interested  class  to  their  own  detri- 
ment and  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  has,  it  seems,  with  us 
Uie  power  of  maloDg  cessions  of  territory  to  any  extent  that 
will  purchase  a  quiet  session  of  parliament ! 

Oar  protest  however  is,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently develope,  directed,  not  against  the  cession  of  these  colo- 
nies, but  especially  against  the  mode  and  manner  of  that  ces- 
non.  The  crime  lay,  not  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the 
Dutch,  but  in  the  loss  supposed  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Bri- 
tish nation  in  consequence  of  the  transfer,  and  the  infliction 
of  which  loss  was,  by  the  confession  above  quoted,  the  sole 
object  which  the  minister  kept  in  view  on  the  occasion.  Had 
the  indolence  which  we  here  complain  of  not  existed  at  that 
period,  tjie  true  commercial  interests  of  the  country  would 
have  sooner  come  under  discussion  than  has  been  Uie  case, 
and  great  waste  of  time  and  capital  would  have  been  spared 
to  the  nation.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  reproach  to  assert  that 
the  manifold  and  complicated  political  questions  which  had 
then  to  be  settled  were  an  excuse  for  oversights  in  some  other 
portions  of  the  minister's  department :  the  fault  lay  in  his 
undertaking  commercial  arrangements  at  all.  These  clearly 
lie  within  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  not  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  if  that  board  is  to  be  of 
any  use,  it  must,  upon  its  assuming  a  proper  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, show  that  it  is  the  most  important,  aa  it  is  now  perhaps 
the  least  efficient  of  our  administrative  offices. 
A  proper  and  full  discussion  of  the  importance  of  Java 
%  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  which  might  not  necessarily 
have  led  to  our  retaining  it,  would  have  entailed  the  investi- 
gation of  the  prudence  of  patronizing  our  western  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  eastern  colonies ;  and  thus,  by  inverting  the  pro- 
cess which  we  have  since  gone  through,  we  might,  by  calcu- 
lation, have  early  arrived  at  the  conviction  to  which  we  have 
at  length  been  brought  by  experience,  viz,  of  the  natural 
powers  and  resources  of  the  one,  and  the  artificial  nature  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  other.     The  minister  who  provoked 
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iuch  ft  ducuBuon  vould  undoubtedly  hsn  had  to  reckon  xspoa 
the  desertion  of  the  West  India  interett  from  his  aide  of  the 
houK,  and  would  have  experienced  anything  but  a  quiet  Bei^ 
■ion.  The  nation,  however,  would  have  been  matenally  served 
by  Uiia  disturbance  of  hie  tranquillity. 

Another  advantage  whioh  would  have  resulted  from  a  full 
and  diipassionate  discussion  of  eastern  interests  would  have 
been  the  certainty  (not  at  ^  attained)  as  to  whether  the  In> 
dian  and  British  governments  were  resHy  sincere  in  their  wish 
to  try  the  experiment  of  free  ti^e,  when  the  treaty  of  1824 
was  concluded.  The  doubt  thrown  upon  their  intuitions 
arises  from  the  Temark  in  Mr.  James  C.  MelviU's  letter  (page 
191  of  the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject],  that  the  re- 
gulation by  whioh  the  government  of  Bengal,  as  late  as  183d, 
interpreted  the  said  treaty,  was  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
the  principle,  ihe  recognition  of  which  Lord  Palmenrton 
claimed  from  the  Dutch  government.  How,  after  the  perusal 
of  that  letter,  and  of  the  subsequent  communication  of  M.  le 
Marchant,  it  was  possible  to  continue  the  angry  outoiy  raised 
against  Holland  for  aninfractionof  the  treaty  of  1834,  passes 
our  comprehension.  If  it  be  asserted,  that  the  treaty  was, 
like  many  otiier  treaties,  concluded  with  the  reserve  on  both 
sides,  ihat  each  party  should  observe  as  much  as  was  found 
by  itself  to  be  convenient,  then  we  can  understand  both  the 
loose  wording  of  the  clauses,  and  why  the  merobanta  of  Sin- 
gapore and  Gla^w  should  have  a  different  reading  of  the 
text  from  the  East  India  Company.  The  dispute  is  therefore 
not  without  its  advantages,  as  the  inquiry  whiofa  ought  to  have 
been  instituted  in  1814,  or  at  latest  in  1834,  will  not  come  too 
late  in  1841,  if  we  undertake  it  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and  a 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  case  at  present  stands 
thus:— 

In  the  year  1824  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands  resolved  to  bring  the  arrangements,  the  principle 
of  which  had  been  agreed  to  in  1814,  to  a  condusion.  The 
execution  of  the  former  treaty  had  been  delayed  by  the  BOftl 
of  the  official  personages  to  whom  the  caie  of  the  interests  of 
both  countries  had  been  committed,  and  who  naturally  woe 
tenacious  of  yielding  upon  every  controverted  point  tlut  was 
started.    The  a^vemeat  of  1814,  after  giving  the  Mducct^ 
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Java  and  Bttuca  to  the  Dut«h,  bad  left  them  in  poaseasion 
of  the  BettlementB  upon  the  peninsula  of  Makcca,  while 
the  £nglifih  retained  Fort  Marlhorougfa,  or  Bencoolen,  upon 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra^  and  Pulo  Finang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Malacca.  These  pos- 
sessions  were  evidently  retained  with  a  view  to  their  utility  as 
stations  for  our  vessels  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  as  weU  as 
to  insure  our  influence  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  Pinang 
in  some  measure  (before  the  colonization  of  Singapore)  com- 
manding the  Straits  of  Malacca,  while  Fort  Marlborough  was 
at  an  advantageous  distance  Irom  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

The  inde&t^ble  acUvity  and  large  views  of  Sir  S.  Raffles 
and  Mr.  Crawfurd  finally  obtained  their  due  rec<^nition  from 
the  "Rngliah  government,  and  it  was  determined  that  a  settle- 
ment should  be  made  unt/m  the  atraits.  Banca>  which  these 
gentlemen  bad  indicated  as  being  the  first  position  in  point  of 
commercial  importance  in  the  East,  was  not  to  be  haid ;  and 
thus  Singapore,  to  which  they  had  assigned  the  second  rank, 
was  chosen.  The  island  of  Singapore  was  therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  concluded  between  Sir  S.  Ra£Bes  and  the 
bdr  to  the  deceased  sultan  of  Johore,  taken  possession  of  in 
1819}  not,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  without  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  government.  This  island,  which  com- 
muidji  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  was  a  most  powerful  addition 
to  our  poaittons  in  the  East ;  and  from  a  few  huts,  which  it 
ooDtaiued  in  1819,  soon  grew  up  into  a  flourishing  port,  con- 
taining in  1837,  according  to  Mr.  Newbold,  29,980  inha- 
bitants. 

The  poosesaion  of  Fort  Marlborough,  in  Sumatra,  and  of 
Knang,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  north-eart  coast  of  the 
same  island,  had  the  natural  efiect  of  placing  the  whole  island 
under  a  kind  of  tutelage  to  the  British  government.  This 
state  of  things  gave  encouragement  to  adventurers,  who  pre- 
tended to  forward  our  interests  in  the  intrigues  which  they 
curied  on  with  the  native  princes ;  and  Mr.  Anderson's  work 
diiefly  relates  to  a  series  of  complicated  and  disagreeable  con< 
flkls  with  the  sultan  of  Atcheen,  in  which  both  that  prince 
and  Mr.  Peine,  governor  of  Pinang,  seem  alternately  to  have 
been  Uie  dnp«  of  men  of  this  intriguing  character.  A  native 
British  subject  of  Pinaog  actually  acquired  for  some  yeara  the 
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Bovereignfy  of  Ateheen ;  and  in  hia  squabbles  vith  the  lawfiil 
sultan,  the  trade  in  those  parts,  not  only  of  the  British  but  of 
other  nations,  was  often  interrupted,  and  constantly  rendered 
insecure.  Iliis  disagreeable  position,  united  with  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Dutch  on  the  subject  of  the  occupation  of  Sin- 
gapore, and  probably  the  expectation  entertfuned  by  Mr.  Can- 
nii^,  that  a  broad  and  liberal  line  of  policy  on  our  part  would 
induce  the  goTemment  of  the  NetherUnds  to  adopt  a  more 
liberal  commercial  policy  in  the  Archipelago,  led  to  the  ttttty 
of  1825.  The  loose  manner  in  which  this  treaty  is  worded 
has  already  been  alluded  to ;  but  if  this  negligence,  on  the 
one  hand,  allowed  the  Dutch  to  act  under  it  as  they  thou^ 
proper,  we  fear  that  it  is  no  less  apparent  that  the  charge  of 
a  (no  doubt  unconsciously  formed)  plan  to  overreach  our 
neighbours  may  be  preferred  against  ourselves,  to  the  entA- 
ence  of  which  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  must  be  mainly 
attributed,  as  its  rectification  affords  the  only  means  of  placing 
our  commerdial  relations  upon  a  sound  footing. 

The  treaty  of  1825  is  a  double  one :  it  is  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  a  treaty  of  cession.  The  commercial  stipulationa 
take  precedence  of  the  agreement  to  cede  the  possessions  de- 
signated. 

By  the  latter,  the  English  government  abandons  the  iBlands 
to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  and  cedes  all  its  pos- 
sessions thereon  by  clause  12,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
sweeping  article  in  its  import  that  the  history  of  modem 
diplomacy  recorda.  We  are  further  bound,  by  the  same  ar- 
ticle, to  contract  no  treaty  with  any  chief  upon  any  island  so 
situated.  Under  this  article  it  is  that  Holland  now  claims  a 
right  to  acquire  the  supremacy  over  any  or  all  the  islands  is 
the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  and  in  the  numerous  pamphleti 
which  the  present  financial  crisis  in  Holland  has  called  forth, 
we  find  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Celebes  constantly  alluded  to 
as  Dutch  possessions.  The  exchange  which  we  obtained  fa 
this  cession  was,  however,  a  valuable  one ;  and  if  we  have  left 
the  Dutch  uncontrolled  in  their  treaties  or  wars  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sumatra,  they  have  by  no  means  acquired  the 
unlimited  supremacy  over  the  other  lai^  isUnda,  nor  any 
such  great  advantages  as  make  it  necessary  for  us  greatly  to 
repent  of  our  boi^ain. 
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With  respect  to  Borneo  and  Celebes,  it  is  clear  that  the 
trea^  is  only  applicable  to  the  parte  of  those  tBlaods  which 
lie  to  the  southward  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  or  as  far  north 
as  1°  SO*  north  latitude ;  a  parallel  Une  drawn  through  which 
point  would  nearly  divide  Borneo  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
would  leave  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Celebes  with- 
out the  hmit  drawn  by  the  treaty.  This  geographical  hmit  is 
further  only  available  to  the  ^Netherlands  aa  marking  the 
boundary  to  which  we  can  extend  operations  in  case  we  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  oppose  a  counterpoise  to  Dutch  influence 
in  those  parts.  No  other  commercial  nation  is  bound  by  the 
treaty  in  question ;  and  the  American  government  has  since 
settled  a  difference  with  Atcheen,  the  largest  native  power  in 
Sumatra,  upon  the  footing  of  an  independent  state. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  is  in  our  eyes  a  more  important 
part  of  the  n^otiation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
British  minister  contemplated  aa  arrangement  which  was  to 
restore  the  active  communication  of  ancient  times,  abundant 
traces  of  which  are  everywhere  to  he  found  in  these  islands. 
The  oversight  which  foiled  the  realization  of  this  laudable 
project  consisted  in  the  mistaking  the  only  part  which  we 
could  play  in  such  an  arrangement.  By  this  oversight  the 
supposed  interests  of  other  trading  parties  were  preferred  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  nation,  which  was  in  fact  highly  in- 
terested in  carrying  out  the  treaty,  and  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  two  ways  a  loser  by  its  non-execution. 

Let  us  first  see  what  has  been  done,  and  then  inquire 
what  might  have  been  accomphshed,  and  what  remains  to  he 
attempted.  No  European  colony  has  been  the  theatre  of  so 
many  experiments  in  government  and  cultivation  as  Java. 
Uucter  the  old  arrangements  in  the  last  century,  when,  at  a 
vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  the  Dutch  had  acquired 
extenuve  possessions  in  that  magnificent  island,  they  in- 
troduced the  system  of  forced  deliveries  of  produce,  which 
were  carried  to  Eun^  by.  their  East  India  Company,  and 
sent  in  exchange  their  manufactures,  in  which  they  were  then 
soperior  to  most  European  nations.  The  distress  to  which 
the  mother  country  was  reduced  for  money  to  carry  on  the 
Icmg  and  expensive  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  occa- 
uoned  this  system  to  be  sharpened  in  asperity,  the  produce 
of  the  ct^nies  was  at  length  abstracted  without  a  sufficient 
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remuneration  bdog  returned,  the  natives  rebelled,  snd  fhe 
expense  of  subduing  them  consumed  all  the  profit  whi^ 
this  oppression  promised  to  afford.  Long  before  the  occnpa- 
tion  of  Java  by  the  English,  the  colony  had  ceased  to  yield 
any  revenue  to  the  mother  coimtry;  and  the  company, 
loaded  with  debt,  dissolved  itself  in  1795.  The  island  con- 
tinued unproductive  until  it  was  taken  by  us  in  1811> 

Under  the  government  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  a  radicsl 
change  took  place  in  the  management  of  this  colony.  The 
cultivation  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  natives,  which  had 
formerly  been  directed  by  the  Dutch  authorities,  who  sought 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  such  articles  as  found  an  easy 
sale  in  Europe,  was  left  free.  One  exception  was  made, 
however ;  and  in  the  Preanger  district,  in  tiie  south-western 
part  of  the  island,  the  tribute  which  was  in  the  other  parts 
now  levied  in  money,  was  left  to  be  paid  as  before  in  produce. 
This  circumstance  has  since  proved  a  theme  of  triumph  to 
the  Dutch,  as  they  assert  that  this  district,  which  was  alwaya 
the  best  cultivated,  was,  even  under  the  EngUsh  sway,  the 
most  prosperous  part  of  the  island.  These  changes  naturally 
excited  dissatie&ction  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  as  tiie 
native  princes  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  the  disoon- 
tent  which  prevailed,  a  war  with  them  was  usually  the  con- 
sequence of  such  disturbances.  The  British  governor  did 
not  escape  his  share  of  these  intestine  troubles,  but  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  islanders  ultimately  that 
the  changes  he  introduced  were  for  their  benefit.  TTie  ex- 
pense of  the  war  against  the  sultan  of  Jugyakerta,  together 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  constant  guard  on  the  coaats, 
consumed  all  the  revenue  during  this  period ;  and  the  British 
government,  like  the  Dutch,  turned  out  to  be  a  loser  by  the 
occupation. 

In  1814,  the  moral  ascendency  which  England  had  attained 
by  the  successiut  issue  of  the  portentous  struggle  for  supre- 
macy with  France,  seems  easy  to  be  traced  in  the  conditiona 
to  which  other  nations  were  willing  to  submit  in  the  r^nla- 
tion  of  our  mutual  relations  which  naturally  ensued.  In 
the  hands  of  a  high  Tory  ministry,  whose  minds,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  solely  occupied  with  gaining  over  to  th^  support 
the  monied  portion  of  our  trading  interests,  by  the  exdusion 
of  all  competition,  and  by  shutting  up,  as  far  as  was  possible. 
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every  new  field  of  ezertioii,  thii  influence  «u  gradually 
frittered  away,  and  ^e  coample  set  of  anamnr,  short-sighted 
eommercial  poUoy,  which  waa  too  soon  followed  and  turned 
against  us  by  other  countriei.  In  this  light  the  compromise 
must  be  regarded  by  which  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar-trade 
was  seeured  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  trade  with  the  East 
was  confined  within  the  limits  preacribed  by  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  East  India  Com|wny.  Mr.  Canning's  aoces- 
sioQ  to  power  marks  the  dawn  of  a  better  state  of  things ; 
but  his  early  loss  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  difficulttea 
which  that  great  statesman  encountered  upon  the  new  path 
into  which  he  so  fearlessly  ventured.  Under  such  circum- 
stances was  the  treaty  of  1624  concluded,  when  every  con- 
oesaioQ  in  favour  of  fi«a  trade  was  loolced  upon  as  robbery  of. 
parties  interested  in  some  monopoly,  and  naturally  caused 
the  holders  of  others  to  tremble  for  theirs.  The  treaty,  as 
we  have  seen,  admits  on  reasonable  terms  the  productions  of 
British  manuiactorieB  into  the  Dutch  possessions ;  but  on 
what  terms  was  the  produce  of  those  colonies  admitted  into 
our  harbours  ?  Jatv  sugar  might,  it  is  true,  be  imported 
into  Bengal,  but  at  a  du^  of  10  per  cent,  in  a  Dutch  vessel, 
with  10  per  cent,  additional  town-duty;  to  justify  which,  a 
duty  of  5  per  cent,,  with  S  per  cent,  town-duty,  was  nominally 
fixed  for  British  sugar  imported  in  British  bottoms — we  say 
nominally,  for,  of  course,  no  importation  of  the  kind  took  place. 
Hie  Dutch  merchant,  therefore,  who  under  the  treaty  desired 
to  trade  with  Bengal  and  to  avail  himself  of  Dutch  vessels, 
stood,  in  the  following  position  with  respect  to  the  Bengal 
merchant  trading  with  Java  under  the  English  flag  :— 

CuBtomt'  Aviy  in  Bengal  under  tlie  tariff  of  1839. 

Foreign  aogar  in  a  foreign  bottom 10  per  ceid. 

Town-dotf 10     „ 

SO     „ 
Hie  same,  if  eipoited  to  Europe  or  America  in  a 

British  bottom,  enjoyed  a  drawlxuk  of  tkree- 

fouTth*  of  the  amount  of  ouitomi'  dnty,  with 

the  whole  town-duly I7i  percent. 

If  exported  to  the  same  parts  in  a  foreign  bottom, 

two-thirds  of  th^  amount  of  duty,  or l&i      ,. 


Differential  duty  on  e]^rt«tioD 
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It  is  evident  that  the  eugar  of  Java,  if  imported  in  a  Dutdt 
vessel  iato  Bengal,  paid  a  dut;  of  20  per  cent. ;  vhereaa  the 
seeminglj^  light  imposition  on  such  as  should  be  sent  by  way 
of  Bengal  to  England  is  as  ima^nary  as  the  dut^  on  British- 
grown  sugar  imported  itato  Bengal ;  for  the  EngUsh  duty  of 
63».  per  cwt.  made  such  an  importation  an  impossibility. 

Both  coSee  and  sugar  might  be  imported  duty-free  into 
Singapore,  but  no  tiirther,  which,  for  the  Javan  trader, 
amounted  to  as  much  as  the  privil^;e  to  import  in  bond  into 
any  British  harbour,  as  the  whole  schedule  of  customs* 
duties  met  him  on  the  transfer  of  his  produce  to  any  con- 
suming part.  The  differential  duty  upon  co£fee  imported 
from  Singapore  into  Eng^d,  at  3d.  per  lb.,  is  valued  by  the 
Dutch  colonial  government  as  equrnilent  to  IB  per  cent  on 
that  article  when  its  price  is  high. 

The  Bengal  tariff  of  1836,  as  published  amongst  the  pa- 
pers submitted  to  parliament,  imposes  only  a  duty  of  7  p^ 
cent,  upon  foreign  sugar  imported  in  a  foreign  vessel,  sugar 
being  ttierein  included  amongst  the  uneniunerated  articles. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  export  duty  on  sugar  ex- 
ported in  foreign  vessels  is  rated  at  6  per  cent.,  a  drawback 
being  allowed  of  ^ths  of  the  duty  paid  on  importation.  As, 
however,  this  modification  appears  nearly  ^>out  the  same 
time  when  we  learn  from  the  evidence  gjven  before  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  East  India  produce,  that  Bengal  qualified*  for  an 
equalization  of  duty  with  the  West  Indian  sugar,  by  pro- 
hibiting all  importation  of  foreign-grown  sugar,  t^e  value  of 
this  concession  will  be  easily  appreciated.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  Madras  soon  followed  this  example,  and 
Bombay  was  about  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  other  pre- 
sidencies, and  prohibit  likewise  all  foreign  sugar.  This  would 
be  the  hardest  blow  to  Java,  as  a  considerable  exportation 
took  place  to  Bombay  for  the  Indus  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  correspoadencef  between  Mr,  Strangways  and  Messrs. 
Melvill  and  Le  Marchant,  to  which  we  before  alluded,  and 
which  took  pbce  as  recently  as  1638,  shows,  that  up  to  that 

*  BTidence  of  J.  C.  HelTill,  Eiq.  before  (he  Select  Committee  on  Eatt  India 
produce.     Q.  209  and  !S3. 

fPacliamciiurjrpapera  relative  to  execution  of  treat;  l>*  NetherUnda' aulboiilie* 
in  llie  But  Indiei,  p.  190-197. 
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period,  Dutch  manuftctured  goods,  imported  in  Dutch  vessels 
into  Beng&l,  were  rated  at  four  times  the  duty  levied  upon 
British  manu&ctured  goods  imported  iii  British  vessels.  We 
have  hbewise  said  that  the  East  India  Company  declared 
this  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1825,  at 
the  very  moment  when  Lord  Pabnerston  was  endeavouring 
to  enforce  the  prindple,  that  British  goods  imported  into 
Java  in  British  vessda  were  only  liable  to  double  the  duty 
levied  upon  Dutch  goods  imported  in  Dutch  vessels.  As 
this  regulation  of  the  Indian  custom-house  must  have  struck 
every  one  who  took  the  trouble  of  looking  at  it,  the  remark- 
able part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  it  was  not  consulted  at 
an  earlier  period.  Like  all  diplomatic  misapprehensions, 
this  had  the  effect  of  diverting  our  minister's  attention,  and 
consequently  that  of  the  nation,  from  the  real  points  in  which 
the  Dutch  bad  been  wanting,  and  which  we  venture  to  assert 
only  required  to  be  amicably  pointed  out  to  have  them  rec- 
tified. 

The  only  true  grievance,  because  it  was  one  not  called  for  by 
any  corresponding  restriction  on  our  side,  was  the  confining 
all  the  foreign  trade  in  the  Extern  Archipelago  to  three  ports 
in  the  island  of  Java,  viz.  Batavia,  Samarang  and  Sourabaya, 
whereby  our  merchauts  of  Bengal  and  Singapore  were  cer- 
tainly debarred  fium  all  direct  traffic  with  the  Dutch  ports  in 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  other  islands. 

The  Dutch  regulation  was  in  all  probability  as  much  sug- 
gested by  a  demre  to  econonuze  in  official  salaries,  as  by  the 
wish  to  render  the  monopoly  of  their  trading  company  com- 
plete }  and  we  cannot  easily  imagine  the  arguments  which  our 
ambassador  would  be  likely  to  find  effectual  in  attempting  to 
recommend  such  additionsl  expense  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
conr^ing  so  one-sided  a  trade  as  it  pleased  ub  then  to  carry 
on  with  our  neighbours.  The  most  effective  would  doubtless 
be,  that  the  object,  if  economy,  was  not  attained ;  since  the 
Dutch,  in  order  to  enforce  this  and  other  regulations,  are  now 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  fleet  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  without  some  feelings  of  shame,  as  EngUsh- 
men,  that  we  should  receive  the  not  improbable  reply  of  the 
Dutch  cabinet,  that  this  force  was,  in  part,  kept  up  to  meet 
the  indirect  attempts  of  our  jealous  colonists  to  disturb  the 
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pmca  of  their  poBMBsioiiB,  if  not  with  a  view  to  the  period 
when  the  clamours  that  have  been  raised  might  induce  some 
popultrity-bunting  minister  openly  to  reclaim  the  gift  of 
1814,  and  to  purchase  a  tranquil  session  by  a  lino  of  conduct 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  we  exposed  above.  That 
the  extensive  fortifications  now  carrying  on  in  the  interior 
of  Java  are  rather  constructed  with  a  view  to  reristing  Kuro> 
pean,  than  native  aggression,  is  openly  avowed  j  and  we  r^ret 
exceedingly  that  any  inducement  should  come  from  our  side 
to  make  such  a  waste  of  meanij  so  necessary  for  the  improve 
ment  of  these  fine  countries,  appear  expedient,  we  trust  we 
need  not  add,  necessary. 

An  unreserved  investigation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Duteh 
in  the  eastern  islands,  will,  as  we  before  ssid,  tend  to  show 
that  the  profits  which  they  have  drawn  from  those  colonies 
are  not  such  as  to  excite  envy ;  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
the  conviction  is  pretty  general  at  present  in  Holland,  that 
without  a  change  of  system,  those  profits,  such  as  they  or^ 
cannot  be  extended,  or  perhaps  even  continued.  Iliere  is 
therefore  no  generosity  in  our  relinquishing  all  covetous 
feelings  with  regard  to  tiiose  possessions  firom  which  we  oould 
expect  to  draw  no  gain.  Herein  we  would  draw  the  distino- 
tion  between  our  position  and  that  of  our  ministers  of  1814, 
who,  for  personal  convenience,  relinquished  what  the^  be- 
lieved to  he  a  valuable  possession.  We,  on  the  oontrary, 
warn  our  countrymen  from  coveting  what  would  bring  them 
no  advantage;  we  would  strenuously  ut^  them  rather  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Dutch  in  their  ^ideavoura  to 
develope  the  resources  of  those  fine  lands,  as  the  surest  ■vny 
of  ultimately  guning  a  certain  indirect  profit  from  them, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  shadow  of  a  direct  gain,  which  would 
infallibly  mock  their  ambitious  grasp. 

Sir  8.  Raffles  tells  us  that  the  arrears  of  the  Indian  coloolea 
to  the  nation  in  1779,  shortly  previoos  to  the  dissolution  iif 
the  old  Dutch  East  India  Company,  amounted  to  8fi  millions 
of  florins.  He  gives  the  financial  details  for  nine  years,  wUeh 
show  a  total  deficit  of  18  millions  of  rupees,  or  32  millions  of 
florins.  The  loss  in  the  twenty-six  remaining  years,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  period  from  1776  to  1S14,  oannot,  at  a 
very  moderate  estimate,  be  taken  at  lass  than  SS  miUions  of 
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fl«inB }  M  that  in  its  account  with  Europe,  this  Asiatic  pos- 
seBaon  may  in  1814  be  debited  with  the  sum  of  142  milUons 
of  florins,  or  nearly  1 2  millioDB  sterling.  If  the  vAaaA.  be  Bup- 
posed  to  have  an  area  of  48,000  square  miles,  which  would  per- 
haps give  30  DuUions  of  acres  of  cultivable  land,  cleared  and 
not  cleared,  its  possession  cost  at  least  7'-  €('■  per  acre  at  that 
period;  butthe  cultivated  portion  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
one-eighth  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  stood  its  European 
owners  in  something  near  three  guineas  an  acre.  But  the 
account  is  here  not  closed,  even  if  we  add  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  thousands  of  lives  lost*  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  treasure.  We  have  the  authority  of  M.  van  den  Bosch, 
or  of  his  advocate,  for  the  following  statement '.-~ 

"On  tfaecloaingof  the  IndianacconiitHjWhicIididuot  fioally  take  place 
until  1839  (rot  the  period  aince  the  reetoratdon),  it  appeared  that  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1830,  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  Indian  admimatratioa  of 
3S,450,8&1  floriiu,  96  centi,  without  rockoniog  the  sum  chuBvd  to  the 
account  of  Jugjokerta,  being  1B,673,839  florio*,  7S  canti,  for  the  eipeiUM 
of  the  war,  bothof  which  nuns  werealooeto  be  de(h>r«d  byinwna  ofthe 
befort-mentioDsd  \ona."—J»U,  ifc.  p.  21. 

Thus  a  small  addition  is  made  to  the  purchase-money  of 
43,134,691  florins,  74  cents,  of  three  millions  and  a-half  ster- 
ling, or  about  another  guinea  per  acre  for  the  cultivated  lands. 

The  tenure  of  this  valuable  colony  may  now  bo  a  good  one, 
but  M.  van  den  Bosch  describes  it  as  having  been  precarious 
enough  no  long  time  since.  The  change  once  more  effected 
in  the  island,  from  the  Ryotwar  tenure  of  land  introduced  by 
Governor  Raffles,  to  the  old  system  of  prescribed  cultivation 
and  forced  deliveries,  excited  an  insurrection,  in  which  a  na- 
tive adventurer  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  that  the  follow- 
ing testimonies  from  an  enemy,  to  his  credit,  are  worth  pre- 
serving: — 

"  And  if  we  inquire  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  doriog  thia 
second  period,  it  will  suflicc  to  remark,  that  in  Java  alone,  beddei  the  wars 
and  InanriectloDB  alretidy  alluded  to,  a  riaing  in  Bantam,  and  another  in 
Cberlhon,  took  place.  In  the  war  which  stoh  with  Diepo  Negoro,  an  in- 
TBiion  of  hia  occaiioned  iniunectiona  in  a  part  of  the  Kadee,  in  Rembang 
and  in  Damak,  and  thus  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  nine  wars  and 
popular  Inanrrections  have  broken  out;  whereas  formerly,  when  no  ei- 
traordinary  military  force  was  kept  on  foot,  a  peace  of  more  than  fifty 
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yein  wa*  kept  nnintemipted  in  Java.  In  Hhtm  wan  and  iii*aiTKti<»i  it 
is  calculated  that  more  than  30,000  lanaoa  oar  fids,  md  300,000  Jamau,  ion 
httn  *acr{fictd.  Id  the  invaaioDS  of  Dtepo  Negoro  into  our  territories,  it 
appeared  od  the  whole  that  the  salaried  native  chiefs  remained  faltbTDt ; 
iMt  the  mass  of  the  people  took  part  with  the  rebds  with  a  bitterness  of 
fading  approaching  to  rage,  at  was  manifested  by  the  annilulation  of 
Major  Busken'a  colnmn,  and  the  nnrder  (^  all  the  Eoropeans  that  feJl  iitfo 
tbm  handa,amoDgothera,  of  manyof  tlie  ddiengof  SBmaiwig,whoBeTTed 
as  volunteers.  All  the  property  of  Europeans  which  they  could  get  at  vas 
wasted  and  burnt." — Jfli,  Sfc.  p.  26. 

TtuB  resentment  agunst  their  taskmasters  is  attributed  by 
M.  van  den  Bosch  to  the  effects  of  the  freedom  which  the 
English  allowed  them  to  taste,  but  which  he  maliciously  ex- 
pluns  as  having  caused  the  natives  to  dread  any  change  in 
the  internal  administration  of  the  island.  We  must,  how- 
ever, add  one  more  extract  on  the  score  of  the  formidable 
Diepo  Negoro : — 

"  A II  the  chief  leaders  of  the  enemy  were  eiOier  taken  priaooers  or  sub- 
dued ;  Kepo  himself,  with  a  small  body  of  followers,  wandered  aboat  in 
the  woods,  and  was  sa  far  as  possible  tracked  out,  and  restlessly  pnrsned. 
As  long  as  be  was  free  it  was  considered  imprudent  to  reduce  our  forces, 
which  amounted,  with  the  line  and  auxiliary  troops,  to  36,000  men.  It  was 
not  until  Diepo  Negoro  was  made  prisoner,  upon  the  2Sth  March,  1S30, 
that  it  was  possible  to  dismiss  the  auiiliarles," — Jeti,  p.  36. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  ie  not  known  of  the  adventures  and 
fate  of  this  Javau  Spartacus,  whose  name  we  perhi^  for  the 
first  time  mention  in  English  print,  hut  whose  talents,  if 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  36,000  men,  must  not  have  been 
contemptible.  It  seems  that  he  carried  on  the  war  finm 
1825  until  1830. 

If  the  terms  upon  which  Java  ie  held  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  most  inviting,  there  is  still  less  to  excite  envy  in  those 
upon  which  Sumatra  is  likely  to  be  obtained.  The  following 
particulars  from  a  private  source  may  prove  a  not  uninterest- 
ing addition  to  Mr.  Anderson's  information  respecttng  this 
island.  The  oldest  permanent  settlement  of  the  Dutch  ie  , 
Palembang,  on  the  west  coast,  opposite  to  the  valuable  island  l 
ofBanca.  In  1819  the  inhabitautsrevoIted,andiD  1820and  | 
1821  two  expeditions  <rom  Batavia  were  defeated  by  tliem.  ' 
They  were  at  length  reduced  in  1822 ;  and  as  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  natives  was  tn  some  measure  attributed  to 
British  aid,  these  events  contributed  chiefly  to  the  accom- 
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plighment  of  the  treaty  of  1824.  In  October  of  that  year  a 
corps  was  sent  against  the  Padries,  or  Malaya,  who  inhabit 
the  country  round  Bencoolen,  and  which  brought  them  under 
the  Dutch  rule.  The  Papes,  another  tribe  dwelling  more  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  Uien  t4xik  up  arma  to  aid  the  Padries,  ' 
and  threatened  Padang,  a  settlement  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Bencoolen,  on  the  west  coast.  The  contest  with  this  tribe  was 
prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  serious  diversion  caused  by 
the  revolt  in  Java,  to  quell  which  some  of  the  troops  sent  to 
Sumatra  were  recalled;  and  until  1830,  when  Diepo  Negoro 
was  taken  and  shipped  off  to  Malacca,  the  Dutch  were  re- 
duced to  act  upoD  the  defensive  in  Sumatra.  As  soon  as 
they  were  freed  from  this  incumbrance  the  Dutch  declared 
war  against  their  next  neighbour,  the  Imaun  of  Iiinda,  with 
whom  they  had,  since  1825,  been  at  peace.  They  stormed 
his  frontier-fort,  the  Campong  Kandies,  on  the  1 9th  of  June 
1830,  and  obliged  the  Imaun  of  Boujal  to  join  them  with  his 
troops.  Hub  ^ded  and  strengthened  by  a  native  corps  from 
Java,  which  had  deserted  from  the  rebels  of  that  island,  two 
columns,  4000  men  strong,  commanded  by  Colonel  Krieger 
and  Lieut.-col.  Raff,  advanced  against  Linda,  The  principal 
part  of  the  force  consisted  of  the  above-mentioned  prcejurits, 
or  sepoys,  from  Java,  under  their  chiefs  Sendot  and  Djojo  Sin- 
diriko,  who  were  mostly  armed  with  lances.  The  Papes  had 
taken  energetic  measures  of  defence.  All  their  Campongs 
were  stockaded,  and  as  for  as  possible  armed  with  cannon, 
but  which,  from  their  being  made  fast  to  blocks  of  wood,  were 
not  easily  managed.  The  ditches  around  the  palisaded  walls 
were  fitted  with  spikes  of  pointed  bamboos  boiled  in  oil  to 
harden  them,  and  which  were  as  sharp  as  pointed  steel.  The 
small  arms  of  the  Papes  were  mostly  a  kind  of  blunderbuss 
or  carbine,  with  a  lai^  muzzle,  and  their  kris  were  long  and 
serpentine  in  shape,  calculated  to  inflict  a  jagged  wound,  and 
formidable  in  close  combat.  Into  a  country  thus  provided 
with  artificial  means  of  defence,  but  more  strongly  fortified 
by  the  morasses  of  the  lowlands,  and  the  almost  impractica- 
ble passes  of  the  hills,  did  the  Dutch  advance ;  at  first  with 
some  good  fortune,  but  massacring  without  quarter  all  who 
made  resistance.  Whenever  a  Campong  was  taken,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  district  were  assembled,  as  far 
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as  it  wu  powible  to  collect  them,  iDd  ths  reguhtiona  to 
wlkioh  they  were  to  submit  1^  order  of  thor  new  lords  wer« 
read  to  them.  At  the  close  (tf  every  Bcntence,  «s  it  -ms  do- 
livered,  the  old  men  uid  Uie  chiefa  expressed  their  uient  at 
remonstrance  by  the  exclamidioas  "Bm"  (good),  "Drmim 
Bai"  (not  good)  t  to  which  however  the  officer  officiatiiig 
gave  no  heed,  hut  phlegmaticslly  continued  hia  recital.  Nea^ 
the  whole  of  the  Open  country  w«a  thus  subdued ;  but  the 
Imaun  held  his  capital  Linda,  protected  on  three  sides  by  im- 
passable morasses,  and  on  the  fourth  by  rocks  surmounted 
with  batteries.  Here  no  impression  could  be  made,  and  the 
attacking  force,  having  lost  Uiree*fourths  of  its  men^  was  ob- 
liged by  the  wet  monsoon  to  retreat.  No  reinforcements  came 
from  Java,  where  new  troubles  had  broken  out,  and  the  war 
with  Belgium  prevented  much  attention  from  being  bestowed 
upon  colonial  a£bira  by  the  mother  country.  The  oommanden 
of  the  Dutch  force  now  experienced  all  the  chances  of  re- 
versed fortune.  On  their  commencing  their  retreat,  the  Imaon 
of  Boiyal  threw  off  their  alliance,  and  attacked  the  corps  of 
Lieut.-coL  Ra^  now  only  400  men,  while  on  their  mard), 
with  a  body  of  SOOO  natives,  and  put  them  to  the  awoid. 
Three  hundred  aiok  and  wounded  who  were  left  in  a  hoqntal 
at  Boi^al  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  detachments 
left  in  garrison  in  the  Campongs  that  had  been  taken  were 
told  by  the  inhabitants  that  they  had  to  make  the  beat  of 
their  way  to  the  coast,  and  in  most  cases  they  were  supplied 
with  provisions  by  the  chiefs,  and  allowed  a  fiur  start,  no 
attack  being  made  upon  them  until  the  morning  after  they 
had  left  the  station. 

The  language  in  which  they  were  deaired  to  depart  ia  aa 
touching  as  it  IB  primitive  in  its  character,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  these  natives,  who  have  usually  been  refHretented 
as  intractable  savages,  has  something  noble  and  chivalrous 
for  which  wo  were  not  prepared.  The  chief  of  the  village, 
addressing  the  commander  of  the  station,  told  him  to  remove 
his  troops,  for  the  natives  were  convinced  that  they  had  only 
suffered  wrongs  at  hia  hands.  He  had  forcibly  intruded  him- 
self into  a  strange  country,  and  evm  called  its  inhobitanta 
savages,  whereas  the  only  persons  who  bad  demeaned  them- 
selves a*  barbarians  were  binuelf  and  hia  foUowen.    It  vw 
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then  fonnRlly  ennouiiced  that  the  Papes  would  come  and 
cany  on  the  war  in  the  European's  tenitory.  We  may  here 
half  fiwcy  we  hear  a  knight  of  our  own  porta  a  few  centuries 
tMck  consoling  lus  defeated  advenary  with  the  promise  of 
another  fight  at  "  outrance." 

The  army  of  Botyal,  carrying  all  before  it,  advanced  upon 
Kandies,  and  would  have  cut  off  the  column  of  Colonel  Krieger 
likewise,  if  the  severity  of  the  monsoon  had  not  even  impeded 
the  moTements  of  the  natives  \  while  a  movement  executed 
by  Miyor  Shenk  &om  Padang  secured  the  rear  of  the  dis- 
comfited army.  This  waa  the  campaign  of  1S32.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  reinforcemente  having  arrived  from  Batavia, 
Colonel  Krieger  advanced  again  at  the  head  of  4000  men  ; 
first  against  Boujal,  but  finding  the  difficulties  in  Uiat  direc- 
tion too  great,  he  turned  against  Linda,  which  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  26th  of  August  1833.  The  Imaun  was  not  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  said  he  had  fied  to  Mecca.  M^or 
Shenk  was  killed  in  this  expedition.  The  year  1834  was 
taken  up  with  an  expedition  into  the  mountain-land  of  Bou- 
jal, in  which  the  Dutch  penetrated  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  capital.  A  revolt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palembaug 
had  again  to  be  quelled  by  force  of  arms;  and  an  expedition 
against  a  native  tribe  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  on 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  was  defeated  and  driven  back  with  loss. 
The  natives  of  this  tribe,  named  Lompongs,  emboldened  by 
success,  attacked  the  Dutch  vessels  in  their  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  even  threatened  the  forts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Batavia. 

This  tribe  becoming  formidable,  a  detachment  of  700  to 
SOO  men,  consisting  of  Dutch,  sepoys  irom  Amboina,  and 
negroes  recently  recruited  (?)  on  tiie  coast  of  Africa,  landed 
near  Weinrang,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ziompongs,  and  took  it 
by  storm.  The  Lompongs  attacked  the  outptnts  during  the 
night,  and  killed  the  greater  part  of  the  detached  parUes, 
chiefly  negroes.  The  next  day  a  pitched  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  natives  being  unable  to  keep  their  ground  withdrew 
into  the  hills,  where  the  artillery  could  not  follow  them. 
Several  redoubts  were  carried  by  the  infantry  in  the  hills,  and 
aa  usual  no  quarter  was  given  to  the  natives,  who  were  called 
and  treated  as  rebels.    In  November  1834  the  Lompongs 
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came  to  t«miS}  and  gave  up  their  leader,  Btga  Depik,  upon 
wbich  hofitilitieB  ceased. 

The  campugn  of  1635  brought  the  greatest  part  of  the 
territory  of  Boujal  iato  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  and  the 
Imaun,  trembling  for  the  couBequences,  offered  to  purdiue 
peace  vith  a  thousand  Kantangs*  of  gold.  This  was  refused 
on  the  pretence  of  his  having  ordered  the  massacre  rf  the 
flick  and  wounded ;  and  the  residence  which  was  able  to  offer 
so  good  a  ransom  was  declared  to  be  devoted  to  poUage. 
The  troops  in  this  campaign  made,  too,  acquaintance  wiA 
another  land,  that  of  the  Rauwa,  situated  to  the  eastward  of 
Boujal,  and  both  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

In  May  1 B36,  a  strong  body  of  troops,  under  the  conmund 
of  Major-general  Cleerens,  amongst  which  \ras  a  corps  of 
riflemen,  chiefly  composed  of  deserters  from  the  Belgian 
army,  commenced  operations  by  storming  all  the  remaining 
stockades  In  Boujal,  with  the  exception  of  the  Varkens  bat- 
tery, a  strong  hill-fort  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  In  1837; 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  capital  could  not  long  hold  out, 
the  commander-in-chief.  General  Cochius,  came  over  from 
Batavia  to  share  the  gloiy,  and  perchance  the  spoil,  of  the  ex- 
pected conquest.  The  natives  defended  themselves  with  un- 
exampled bravery ;  and  notwithstanding  almost  daily  assaults, 
held  out  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  In  August 
eight  eighteen-pounders  were  brought  from  Padang,  and  the 
fort  was  battered  in  form.  A  powder-magazine  in  the  town 
blew  up,  and  a  breach  in  the  Varkens  battery  having  been 
made,  a  successful  storm,  led  by  Captain  Van  de  Haart,  was 
eflected.  The  garrison  received  no  quarter;  but  the  Raja 
made  his  escape  and  wandered  about  in  the  woods,  untii 
driven  by  hunger  he  surrendered  to  the  Dutch,  who  sent  him 
to  Batavia.  Boujal  and  Rauws  were  taken  formal  possession 
of,  and  the  Javan  system  of  culUvatdon  was  introduced. 

The  close  of  the  year  1837  was  employed  in  reducing  the 
Kottas,  a  Malay  tribe  which  had  assisted  the  Papes.  Two 
columns  under  Colonel  Machil  and  Lieut.-col.  Ovothout 
were  despatched  agmnst  them.  The  two  districts,  named 
Diegablas  (nine)  Kottas  and  Sambielang  (thirteen)  Kottas, 
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were  euil^  overrun,  aa  the  tactics  of  these  tribcB  were  not 
very  formidahle.  Their  nuun  body  was  preceded  by  a  de- 
tached corps  of  skirmishers,  dressed  in  red  war-dresses,  and 
armed  with  swords  and  long  shields.  These  bodies  engaged 
with  the  Dutch  skirmishers,  and  if  they  were  driven  back  the 
main  body  tooV  to  flight,  and  retreated  into  their  stockades. 

From  the  land  of  the  Kottas  an  expedition  3000  men 
strong,  under  Coltmel  Machil,  peneb-ated,  in  1838,  into  the 
country  of  Dniodulo,  sitoated  further  to  the  northward.  By 
November  in  that  year  this  territory  was  subdued,  the  Imaun 
having  sued  for  terms  on  the  appreach  of  the  army  to  his  for- 
tified capital.  The  conditions  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  were  of  the  hardest  description :  he  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  and  surrendered  all  his  fortified 
positions  into  their  hands. 

By  the  conquest  of  Dulodulo  the  Dutch  became  the  im- 
Bie<^ate  neighbours  of  Atcheen.  With  this  empire  it  was  not 
easy  to  pick  a  qnairel  on  the  subject  of  debatable  frontiers,  . 
as  boundless  and  impassable  forests  intervene  between  the  ' 
two  territories.  An  excuse  was  however  soon  furnished  by  . 
a  reported  attack  of  the  Atcheen  people  at  sea  upon  some  < 
Maky  praheea  belonging  to  one  of  tiie  uewly-conqoered  native 
tribes.  To  avenge  this  aj^ression,  a  corps  of  4000  men  was 
de^wtched  from  Padang  to  besiege  Bams,  the  second  capital 
of  the  empire,  situated  upon  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and 
the  nearest  important  point  to  the  Dutch  possessions,  which 
was  taken  by  storm  in  November  of  that  year.  The  Atcheen 
soldiers  were  armed  like  the  Papea  with  swords  and  shields ; 
but  in  the  Campongs  guns  seven  feet  long  were  found,  which 
fired  balls  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight.  These  Campongs 
were  surrounded  with  very  high  vralls  and  deep  ditches. 
Colonel  Roeps,  the  first  commandant  of  Baru9,was  assassinated 
by  a  native  in  January  1840,  and  the  occupying  corps  had 
to  be  strengthened  till  it  reached  8000  men.  A  squadron 
vnts  likewise  sent  round  to  assist  the  operations  upon  the 
coast,  and  the  fort  of  Toapus,  lying  to  the  southward  of  Barus, 
was  stormed  by  the  united  forces.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
Atcheen  vras  calculated  at  1000  men  upon  this  occasion. 
Sinkel  was  the  last  place  of  which  the  surrender  has  as  yet 
become  pubUc,  but  the  war  is  still  carrying  on  with  eneigy 
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agaiiut  Atdieen,  and  will  doubUess  end  in  the  aubjeotion  of 
that  empire. 

Under  these  drcunutances,  it  appears  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  charge  in  the  Indian  budget  for  Sumatra  in  this  year 
does  not  exceed  300,000  florins.  This  shows  either  veiy 
economical  management,  or  must  be  a  mysUfication.  At  all 
events,  we  think  that  there  are  few  Englishmen  who  will  not 
M^oice  tiiat  the  dark  pages  of  our  colonial  history  are  not 
blotted  with  the  crimes  inseparable  from  a  series  of  conquests 
like  those  which  we  have  here  briefly  recorded ;  at  th«  same 
time,  before  we  hastily  tlirow  our  atone  at  onr  neighbours 
across  the  channel,  we  ought  to  be  mwe  conscious  than  we 
can  be  of  ourselves  "  being  without  sin." 

We  have  asserted  that  the  fiilt  investigation  and  demon- 
fitration  of  the  importance  of  Indian  colonies  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  result  would  induce  us  to  desire  that 
Java  and  the  other  islands  had  been  retained  as  British  pos- 
sesuons.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion would  have  clearly  proved  them  to  be  rather  a  burdm 
than  an  advantage.  Much  of  the  information  which  we  now 
possess  concerning  the  East  could  not  then  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  most  diligent  inquiry.  Such  works  as  those  of 
Mr.  Royll  on  the  productive  resources  of  India,  or  the  evi- 
dence published  by  the  recent  committees  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  could  not  have  been  so  rich  in  startling  &cta,  nor 
ao  valuable  for  the  application  of  grand  and  simple  acientifie 
principles  to  the  practice  of  government  and  commerce,  at  an 
earlier  period.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  publioa^ 
tions,  and  those  named  at  the  commencement  of  this  artide, 
without  perceiving  that  a  much  more  limited  insight  into  the 
productive  powers  of  Asia  ought  long  since  to  have  spread  the 
conviction,  that  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  the  extent  of 
which  none  knows  better  how  to  appreciate  than  we  do, 
are  alone  not  sufficient  to  develope  and  bring  into  play  these 
mighty  produdng  faculties.  Had  we  but  considered  the  dfr> 
mands  upon  the  capital  of  our  merchants  from  the  American 
and  European  trades,  from  the  West  Indian,  African  and 
South  American  settlements,  we  should  have  been  convinced 
that  an  extension  of  our  settlements  was  only  aynonymoua 
with  the  dispersion,  and  coasequently  the  weakening,  of  our 
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N^,  U  is  periiBpfl  not  too  much  to  jsay.  Hut  if 
our  artificial  domeBtic  legialatioD  bad  not  kept  the  iptvx  of 
food  said  otiher  indispensable  articles  unnaturally  high,  the 
rtwfoand  ior  oar  shipping  and  mediatioa  in  &cihtatiDg  ccun- 
vercial  intercoorse  immediately  after  the  war,  and  before  the 
shipping  of  other  countiies  bad  revived,  would  have  been  so 
greai  as  to  hare  prereoted  any  efflux  of  capital  and  «xertion 
to  distant  cokmies.  It  must  never  be  forgotteo,  that,  as  long 
as  lands  are  poor,  the  oonsomption  of  even  the  most  indiapen- 
saUe  articles  is  a  matter  of  price,  and  that  a  slight  increase 
in  the  cost  of  prodnctaon.  or  transport  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  abstaia  even  frtMU  old  and  useful  habits ;  and  under 
Nich  poverty  a  large  portJoo  of  Europe  is  still  atrugg^g. 

By  the  cesaon  of  tint  eastern  islands  to  Holland  we  in  iact 
allowed  an  influx  of  capital  and  commercial  enterprise  into 
Asia.  We  mi^have  prevented  it,  no  doubt.;  but  it  will  re< 
quire  but  little  consideration  to  see  that  we  could  not  have 
siqtplicd  the  deficiency.  We  could  not,  moreover,  have  pre- 
vented that  capital  and  enterprise  from  meeting  us  in  other 
mai^cetB  nearer  home ;  iriiere,  under  the  prevailing  opinion 
(which  we  do  not  share)  that  there  is  too  much  c^  tx^  its 
competition  would  have  been  even  more  sensible.  Sven  now 
we  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  what  we  sur- 
rendo^  has  in  fact  proved  to  be  only  a  gain  which  our  mer- 
ohants  would  have  de^nsed^  and  which  they  would  not  now 
accept  if  proffered  on  the  temu  on  which  .the  Dutch  hold 
poaaeanon  of  it.  But  the  epoch  of  1814  was  one  of  those 
periods  irf'  transition,  a  proper  use  of  which  would  have  placed 
our  conmiercial  and  colonial  relations  uptm  a  sound  footing, 
and  have  saved  immense  losses  to  individuals  as  well  as  to 
the  country,  both  of  capital,  of  time  and  of  exertion.  Our 
object  in  calhng  attention  most  forcibly  to  this  subject  at  pr^ 
sent  is,  to  induce  influential  men  not  to  let  slip  the  present 
abnost  equally  tavourable  opportunity,  when  so  many  com- 
mercial -questions  are  open.  Oar  colonial  speculatioaB,  espe- 
cially, may  be  brought  bock  into  a  sound  course,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  may  be  kept  from  straying  once  mure  into 
ill-chosen  channels,  if  we  do  not  wilfidly  shut  oiir.c7es  against 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  heedlessly  p««ist  in  steering 
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without  s  campass  throngft  the  rocky  and  untrained  pattw  of 
the  ocean  that  lies  spread  before  as. 

The  vtxy  cause  of  the  importance  of  the  present  oonjonc- 
tore  imparts  an  invaluable  lesson.  The  total  ftilore  orf*  Aa 
attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  colonial  produce  to  the  West 
Indian  settlements,  and  the  immense  losses  which  all  oon- 
oemed  in  those  colonies  have  sustained,  have  had  the  douUe 
effect  of  rendering  them  less  worthy  of  party  exertion ;  whila 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  loss  imposed  upon  the  nation  by 
their  protection  is  not  even  compensated  by  private  gain. 
The  result  of  this  convictioa  has  been  the  extensitMi  of  the 
British  market  to  our  Eastern  colonies  upon  equal  terms,  and 
the  consequent  prospect  that  a  sound  system  of  specolatiMi 
will  be  adopted  in  the  West  Indies,  which  in  future  will  be 
constantly  checked  when  diverging  into  forced  and  unnatural 
branches  of  cultivation,  by  the  competitioa  of  equally  well  n- 
tnated,  if  not  better  managed  lands.  It  is  our  principal  tAi- 
ject,  at  present,  to  hold  up  a  few  landmarks  to  serve  as  par* 
tial  guides  to  our  countrymen  in  the  East  Indies,  vrfiile  obeying 
the  impulse  which  the  Eastern  trade  cannot  &il  to  rec^ve 
from  the  new  position  of  affitirs.  Convinced  that,  especiallj 
in  commercial  speculations,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used, 
and  tiiat  all  unnatural  profits,  especially  if  realized  with  too 
much  ease,  must  be  timidly  viewed,  and  be  regarded  as 
grounds  not  for  confidence  but  distrust,  we  think  we  shall 
present  ourn-eaders  with  no  unacceptable  picture  in  an  inve»- 
tigataon  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  in  their  eastern  co- 
lonies, and  in  attempting  to  show  bow  &r  they  have  bem 
gainers  in  their  dealings  with  those  settlements.  This  invea- 
tigation  may  lead  us  to  useful  conclusions  respecting  the 
markets  to  be  supplied  with  the  productions  of  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  the  most  advantageous  manner  of  meeting  their 
demands.  We  avail  ourselves  for  this  purpose  of  official  do- 
cumenta  hitherto  unpublished,  the  communication  of  which 
cannot  but  be  acceptable  both  to  those  who  are  interested 
either  in  a  commerdal  or  in  a  sdentific  r>oint  of  view  in  the 
Eastern  world.  These  valuable  documents  likewise  allow  us 
to  adhere  to  the  plan  which  we  have  hitherto  followed,  of 
basing  all  our  speculations  upon  international  trade  on  ftcts,  as 
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iSiMtnted  bjr  the  experience  of  the  nations  of  vfaichve  treat. 
We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  we  shall  bring  to 
many  ninda  the  conviction  which  so  ardently  perradea  our 
own,  that  instead  of  reason  for  jealousy  of  one  another's  pioa- 
perity,  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  have  all  the  greatest 
need  c^  mutual  cooperation,  in  order  to  secure  a  tolerable  Ae- 
gne  of  h^piness  to  the  mass  of  the  population.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  our  belief  to  be  generally  shared,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  ptont  of  comfiirt,  and  in  a  great  meaaure  of  ment^ 
cultivation,  between  the  Javan  and  the  European,  as  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of  our  quarter  of  the 
worid,  is  not  a  natural  but  a  iactitioufl  one,  for  which  the  go- 
vernments and  rulers  of  the  people  are  answerable  to  God 
and  to  mankind.  We  are  still  Atrtiier  from  expecting,  that  if 
the  connexion  between  the  conduct  of  political  parties  and 
the  civilization  of  the  people  were  displayed  in  a  still  dearer 
manner  than  has  been  done,  it  would  for  that  reason  become 
a  principle  of  action.  But  we  may  perhaps  succeed,  by  a 
ample  statement  of  facts,  in  allowing  tiie  exertions  of  a  na- 
tion, which  at  least  has  the  merit  of  enterprise  and  perseve- 
rance, not  only  to  remain  uninterrupted,  but  perhaps  even  to 
meet  that  kind  of  encouragement,  which  will  evidently  not  be 
at  variance  with  our  own  immediate  interests. 

We  shall  endeavour  aa  concisely  as  possible  to  sketch  out 
the  various  modes  of  cultivation  successively  forced  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Java  by  the  European  intruders,  less  with  the 
intention  of  raking  up  old  grievances,  or  catering  to  national 
jealousy,  than  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  upon  ao 
complicated  a  subject  as  colonial  interests  have  always  been 
found  to  be. 

When  the  Dutch  first  acquired  a  footing  in  Java,  in  Ute 
sixteenUi  century,  their  territory  was  limited  to  a  settlement 
at  Bantam,  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  Batavia. 
Without  territory  and  with  the  English  for  rivals,  who  after- 
wards formed  a  settiement  at  Bantam,  they  carried  on  a  trade 
with  the  inhabitants,  which  appears  to  have  been  even  more 
advantageous  than  the  returns  of  the  last  few  years.  Between 
J653  and  1663  their  profits  averaged  2^  millions  of  florins 
per  annum ;  from  1663  to  1683  the  average  profits  were 
4^  miUions,  and  between  1683  and  1693  nearly  5  millions  of 
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florins  per  aDsum.  From  this  momeat  they  began  to  dedJae^ 
and  in  1730  there  was  ah-eady  a  loes  in  their  acocmntfl  of 
7,737)610  florins,  which  went  on  progresairely  increaaii^ 
to  the  sum  which  we  have  before  stated.  It  is  worthy  ai  espo* 
cial  remar1c,that  the  En^sh  settlement  was  abandoned  iol6SS» 
and  that  their  first  extensive  acquisition  of  land  was  in  com^ 
quence  of  a  treaty  concluded  in  1 705  with  the  Susunan  Pan- 
geran  Pugar,  who  owed  bia  1iut>ne  to  their  aid.  lleir  loans 
consequently  date  &om  the  moment  when  they  had  no  irnU, 
andincrease  prc^resmTelywith  the  eztensioB  of  their  territorial 
sovereign^.  In  other  words,  their  dealings  were  advant^e- 
oos  to  themselves  as  long  as  they  availed  themselves  of  the  to- 
aourcea  of  the  country,  amoi^Kt  which  the  ener^es  and  Hie  in- 
telligence of  the  inhabitants  were  the  most  valuable;  and  thqr 
declined  in  proportion  as  tbese  were  diminiriied  or  crip^ded 
by  oppressive  systems  of  rule,  and  the  exchision  of  the  ca^Htal 
brought  byothernatioDB.  By  the  treaty  of  1 705  the  Suninan 
was  bound  to  shut  his  ports  ^unst  the  traders  from  Macassar, 
Borneo,  Malacca,  Btdi,  and  all  foreigners.  As  their  sove* 
reignty  extended  over  la^  district^  they  were  in  the'b^;in- 
ning  wise  enough  to  retain  the  native  form  of  government, 
by  which  a  shadow  of  independence  was  left  to  their  tributary 
chiefs,  the  more  powerfid  of  whom  were  entitled  regents. 
Hence  the  division  which  still  exista  of  the  island  into  re- 
gencies. Under  the  regents  were  the  provindal  chiefe,  called 
Detnangs  or  Mantria,  which  latter  word,  as  well  as  the  title 
Mandor,  seems  to  be  borrowed,  like  the  institutiDn,  from  the 
Chinese.  Undn  these  again  stood  the  Bukul  or  appointed 
chief  of  the  dena  or  village,  who  was  named  Petingi,  in  satAi 
as  claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  particular  chief. 

According  to  the  original  arrangements,  the  regent  seems 
to  have  contracted  for  ^e  tribute  to  be  paid  by  hie  country, 
and  which  he  then  levied  as  he  thought  proper  through  his 
subordinate  officers.  When  one  description  of  produce  came 
to  be  preferred  as  most  valuable  in  Europe,  the  introduction 
of  its  cultivation  seems  to  have  been  superintended  by  the  De- 
mang  or  Mantri,  the  execution  of  whose  orderswas  entrusted  to 
the  village  chief  The  tawas,  or  low  lands  capable  of  irriga- 
tion, which  formed  the  chief  property  of  the  villages,  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  it  rice,  and  tite  tribute  de- 
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mandedwas  tlk«  fifth  Bheaf>  wluch,it  appears,  was  origmallj  left 
by  the  cultivator  standing  imcut  upon  the  ground.  As  the  au- 
thoritj  of  the  chief  was  naturally  supported  both'  by  his  supe- 
rior and  by  the  Dutch,  where  they  represented  the  supreme  au- 
thority, the  transition  to  the  light  to  demand  the  gnun  housed 
was  an  easy  one,  and  the  labour  thus  bestowed  we  find  after- 
wards estimated  at  a  second  fifth  of  the  produce.  At  a  later 
period  the  tribute  was  required  to  be  delivered  at  certain  sea- 
ports ;  and,  in  the  course  of  growing  rapacity,  it  was  very 
much  increased  by  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  pikul  or 
sack,  from  225  lbs.,  which  it  had  formerly  been,  to  160  lbs. 
each ;  which  means  that  the  countryman,  continuing  to  de- 
liver the  former,  only  received  payment  for  the  latter  quan- 
tity. Out  oi  this  overweight,  the  pay  of  the  regents  and 
subordinate  officers  was  entirely,  or  in  part,  defirayed ;  and, 
while  the  burden  of  supporting  these  official  personages, 
who  daily  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  interested 
servants  of  the  Dutch,  was  disproportionately  raised,  their 
exertions  in  driving  the  cultivator  to  produce  the  utmost 
possible  were  secured.  In  proportion  as  these  intermediate 
classes  gradually  exchanged  the  character  of  a  native  nobility 
for  official  rank,  their  dependence  upon  the  supreme  authority 
became  more  sensible,  while  they  acquired  more  power  to 
oppress  the  people  whom  they  governed.  Personal  services 
were  exacted  in  their  houses,  on  their  lands,  and  during  their 
journeys,  which  it  was  easy  to  represent  as  being  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  A  capitation-tax  seems  to  have 
been  early  introduced  as  a  kind  of  rent ;  to  this  was  after- 
wards added  the  expense  of  maintaining  water-couraes  for  the 
irrigated  fields  and  of  making  roads,  besides  a  regular  payment 
for  the  support  of  their  priesthood.  The  military  conscrip- 
tion must  be  added  to  this  list  of  demands  upon  tiie  national 
resources. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  within  bounds  the  rapacity  of 
officers  who  are  screened  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
by  the  absence  of  a  firee  press,  is  well  known :  there  can  be 
littie  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  countless  wars  and  re- 
bellions which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  are 
easily  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  as  the  East  India  Company 
lost  power  to  control  their  servants,  in  proportion  as  their 
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financial  difficulties  increased,  Java  preeeiited  at  the  com- 
meocement  of  the  present  century  a  firightfiil  picture  of  rapa- 
ci^  combined  with  waste,  of  oppression  leagued  with  the 
most  abject  slaveiy.  In  this  state  it  was  found  by  Marshal 
Daendels  in  1808,  a  frank  and  straightforward  stddier,  who> 
while  he  saw  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  and  applied,  as  &r 
as  he  was  able,  the  remedies  which  the  emergency  rendered 
indispensable,  was  yet  without  the  power  to  effect  a  radical 
change^  the  only  means  of  curing  them.  His  reforms,  how- 
ever, paved  the  way  for  the  revolution  effected  under  the 
British  sway. 

Coffee,  as  one  of  the  most  saleable,  was,  at  an  eariy 
period,  the  most  deurable  article  of  cultivation;  and,  un- 
fortunately for  the  natives,  being  supposed  of  easy  manage- 
ment, and  best  suited  to  the  high  lands,  was  deemed  n«ther 
to  encroach  upon  their  time  nor  upon  their  proper^.  No 
allowance  was  made  in  the  ordinance  by  which  each  chacha 
or  household  which  owned  a  yw^,  or  about  6^  acres  of  sawa 
land,  was  bound  to  plant  and  keep  in  order  1000  coSee-trees, 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  clearing  and  planting  land  at 
a  distance  from  the  habitations.  The  Dutch  calculation  waa 
based  upon  the  comparatively  ea^  task  of  weeding  and  crt^ 
ping  when  the  tree  is  planted  and  bears,  and  thus>  especiaUy 
in  the  beginning,  the  price  of  3  rix  dollars  per  pikul,  or  less 
than  5«.  per  cwt.,  was,  of  course,  no  fair  remuneration  to 
the  grower.  Marshal  Daendels  reformed  the  whole  system 
of  the  deliveries,  and,  having  ordered  the  sacks  to  be  made  of 
one  size  to  fecihtate  control,  fixed  the  propcHrlions  payable 
by  the  government  agents  as  follows : 

To  the  planter 3  rix  dollars  13  Btivere. 

„       regent 1         „  13      „ 

„       demang  0         „  12      „ 

Carriage  ' 


which  increased  the  price  to  the  government  nominally  by 
SO  per  cent.,  but  put  a  stop  to  the  robberies  of  the  officers 
both  ag^nst  the  peasant  and  the  state.  By  this  activky  the 
Marshal  brought  some  order  into  the  finances,  and  would 
probably  have  at  length  achieved  a  surplus  of  revenue,  if  th« 
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native  princeB  and  the  EngUgli  had  left  him  at  rest.  Against 
the  former  he  vas  obUg«]  to  organize  a  force  of  nearly  20,000 
men,  while  Su*  Edward  Pellew  burned  his  whole  fleet  in  the 
year  in  which  he  went  out.  Another  change  of  an  important 
kind,  which  took  place  during  the  interval  of  the  ext^iaion 
of  territorial  power  and  the  decay  of  commercial  prosperity, 
was  the  natural  transiticai  from  the  system  of  limiting  the 
supply  of  colonial  produce,  to  that  of  occupying  all  the  coun- 
tries which  furnished  it.  In  the  beginning,  treaties  by  which 
the  native  chiefs  bound  themselves  to  destroy  their  planta^ 
tions,  in  order  that  the  market  might  not  be  overstocked, 
were  common.  It  was  soon,  however,  ibund,  tiiat  although 
c!(HnpetitioD  might  be  extinguished  at  Java,  yet  the  French 
the  English,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  could  not  be 
prevented  6rom  producing,  and  experience  showed  that  the 
worst  of  all  commercial  speculations  is  the  attempt  to  bolster 
up  unnaturally  high  prices  by  artificial  means.  As,  however, 
the  consumption  of  these  productions  increased  in  Europe  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  they  became  abundant,  the  policy 
of  the  trader  became  that  of  furnishing  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
consuming  nations.  While  the  English  were  masters  of  Java, 
although  they  had  the  direct  and  indirect  supply  of  all  Europe 
to  effect,  this  policy  had  not  (and  it  has  not  to  this  day)  be- 
come the  principle  by  which  they  were  guided.  The  market 
at  home  was  too  lai^  to  he  overflowed  by  our  West  India 
produce,  and  yet  the  amount  of  that  produce  was  supposed 
to  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  exclude  the  Bast 
Indies,  and  still  more  Java,  from  competing  with  the  Western 
colonies.  Here  we  have  the  secret  why  the  change  efiected 
by  Governor  Raffles  did  net  produce  a  more  inmiediate  eflfect, 
botii  upon  the  revenues  of  the  island  and  on  the  condition  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  adoption,  in  a  great  portion  of  the  island,  of  the  teniure 
of  land  common  in  Western  India,  in  the  commencement  on 
the  plan  of  the  permanent  settlement,  but  eventually  on  that 
of  the  ryutwar  system,  brought  with  it  the  necessary  payment 
of  rent  for  those  lands  only  which  were  occupied  and  culti- 
vated. From  the  complaints  of  the  Dutch  since  the  restora- 
tion, it  would  appear  thatagreatniunber  of  the  cofl'ee'gardens 
which  had  got  into  bearing  were,  during  the  English  occupa- 
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tion,  abandoned,  and  relapsed  into  biuh.  Tbaa  we  certainly 
freed  the  peasant  from  a  laborious  occupaticHi ;  bat  it  woald 
have  been  a  more  meritorious  task  to  make  that  labour  pro- 
fitable. A  natural  home-maricet  in  the  East  would  cert^nly 
by  degrees  have  sprung  up  in  the  Chinese  and  Arab  baders 
whose  visits  to  the  island  were  encouraged,  while  the  position 
which  theycommonlyloccupied  towards  the  Javans,  (^brokers, 
foreatallers  and  dealers,  were  regulated  and  deprived  of  mao^ 
temptations  to  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interval  which 
naturally  elapsed  before  thia  new  order  of  things  could  be 
established  seems  to  have  sufficed  to  cause  a  considerable 
decrease  of  the  laborious  cidlivation  of  sugar  and  coSx,  one 
half  of  the  produce  1^  which  was  claimed  by  the  crown,  white 
for  the  other  half  the  sale  was  very  limited.  We,  in  diort, 
had  taken  from  them  the  market  of  Europe,  and  had  not  had 
time  to  open  to  them  that  of  Asia. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  authority  hy  the  Dutch,  the 
system  introduced  by  our  governor  was  in  part  continued, 
doubtiess  on  account  of  the  evident  financial  improvement 
which  it  promised  to  effect.  In  one  very  material  point, 
however,  it  was  departed  from,  and  consequently  in  their 
hands  proved  a  total  failure.  The  old  jealousy  of  the  Dutch 
towards  all  other  traders  caused  them  immediately  to  lay  le- 
strictiona  upon  the  movements  of  the  Arabs  and  Chinese, 
both  as  carriers  by  sea  and  dealers  in  the  island.  It  waa 
expected  that  the  natives,  who  were  accustpmed  to  dispose  of 
thw  superfluous  produce  to  these  convenient  huckstos,  pex~ 
haps  at  a  low  price,  or  in  exchange  for  foreign  articles  of 
little  value,  would  carry  it  to  the  sea-coast,  and  trafBc  on  less 
questionable  terms  with  phlegmatic  storekeepers,  who  did 
not  understand  their  language,  and  who  were  above  conault- 
ing  either  their  fancies  or  their  wants.  The  little  gains  made 
by  these  supple  and  intelligent  Asiatic  competitors  in  fiuming 
the  bazaars,  or  other  public  establishments,  were  likemse 
viewed  with  a  jealous  eye.  They  were  driven  from  one  im- 
munity to  another,  untU,  by  a  decree  of  the  Batavian  govern- 
ment, the  immigration  of  ChineBe  into  the  island,  whidi  for- 
merfytook  placetotiienumber  of  several  thousanda  annually, 
was  prohibited  by  a  fine  of  50  fiorine  per  head  for  each.  It 
will  excite  no  surprise  that  the  adoption  of  such  meaaurea 
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caused  a  further  decrease  in  the  revenue.  The  official  report 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Jets/  etc.  states  that  the 
highest  price  obtained  of  the  Arabs  and  Chinese  for  coffee 
amounted  to  4  florinB  for  the  weight  of  225  lbs.,  and  that  this 
price  was  only  paid  in  one  regency ;  whereas  in  others  2  florins 
only  were  ^ven  for  that  quantity,  and  in  many  it  was  altoge- 
ther unsaleable,  at  the  time  that  the  Dutch  government  was 
freely  paying  7  florins  at  the  stores.  The  Dutch  must,  from 
this  calculation,  set  no  value  upon  transport,  or  the  natural 
conchirion  fivm  this  state  of  things  woidd  have  been,  that 
even  the  7  florins  did  not  pay  for  the  carriage  from  the  di- 
stricts which  had  no  sale. 

A  fiituie  hifltorian  of  these  times,  who  should  chance  to 
li^t  upon  the  trea^  of  1824  without  an  immediate  exphma- 
tion  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  will  be  tempted  to  con- 
ceive that  its  stipulations  promise  an  ample  compensation  to 
Java  for  the  loss  of  Chiiwse  and  Arabian  capital  and  intelli- 
gence. Our  readers  are,  however,  informed  that  this  treaty 
indeed  opened  the  porta  of  Java  to  English  goods  and  vessels, 
while  the  porta  of  EUigland  were  hermetically  sealed  against 
the  productions  and  the  ships  of  Java.  For  the  supply  of 
the  Continent,  from  1816  to  1825,  the  Dutoh  were  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  British  and  other  foreign  vessels,  as 
DO  striking  advantages  ofiered  to  turn  the  tide  of  Dutch 
capital  into  the  line  of  ship-building  for  India.  Thia  foreign 
carrying  trade  with  one  of  tiieir  own  colonies  was  naturally 
regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  Netherlands,  who  were  at 
that  time  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  treaty  of  redprocity 
which  Mr.  HuskiBson  brought  about.  To  the  extent,  there- 
fore, of  a  few  return-freights  to  Europe,  and  no  further,  did 
Java  profit  from  the  aid  of  British  capital ;  whereas,  had  we 
admitted  the  sugar  and  cofifee  of  the  island  at  a  fair  duty, 
we  should  have  insured  a  larger  market  for  our  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  have  only  hastened  the  crisis  to  which  the 
West  Indies  under  their  unnatural  system  were  tottering. 

A  state-paper  submitted  to  the  States-General  assembled 
at  Brussels  in  1B25,  shows  the  East  Indian  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure since  the  restoration  to  have  been  as  follows  :— 
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RecdpU.  EipeDdituTv. 

1817.  lS,37S,105floruu.  17,399.426  floiins. 

1818.  23,453,483     „  19,804,216     „ 

1819.  22,240,374  „  21,071,613  „ 
1B20.  23,765,979  „  35,070,543  „ 
1S3I.     21,071,335     „  93,836,810    „ 

1832.  33,618,813     „  33,664,9r6     „ 

1833.  21,889,883     ,.  22,116,133     „ 

.^^^*-\ 27, 334,332    ,.  36,236,139    » 

estimate.  J 

The  revenue  of  Java  during  the  last  year  of  Sir  S.  Raffles't 
adminietralion  only  amounted  to  7]5O0,00O  rupees,  or  about 
9,400,000  florins,  while  the  expenditure  vaa  about  1 1 ,200,000 
florins ;  hut  in  this  estimate  no  account  ia  taken  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  the  gOTemment  carried  on  no  trade ;  whereas  the 
Dutch  estimates  are  principally  swelled  by  the  supposed  value 
of  the  productions  shipped  on  government  account  on  &a 
one  side,  and  by  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  Eurt^wan  wares 
and  the  specie  sent  firom  Holland  on  the  other. 

The  apparent  increase  here  noUceable  in  the  revenue  is  to 
be  attributed  also  in  part  to  another  deviation  from  the  systan 
introduced  by  the  British.  The  Dutch  v&k  not  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  cidtiration  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the 
Javana,  and  for  which  alone  the  latter  were  bound  to  pay 
rent  Measuring  the  resources  of  the  island  solely  1^  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  extent  of  cultivable  land,  they 
gradually  returned  to  the  plan  of  obliging  each  village  to  fdant 
and  crop  a  certun  number  of  coffee-trees.  Two  hundred  was 
the  number  required  annually  to  be  planted,  for  whicb  the 
ground  had  first  to  be  cleared.  The  above  statement  cf  the 
revenue  shows,  that  although  bythis  regulation  they  nominally 
increased  the  income  of  the  isluid,  yet  that  at  first  the  ezpotsc 
of  enforcing  it  more  than  consumed  all  the  profit.  The  esti- 
mate of  1824,  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Chambers  to  a  loan,  turned  out  to  be  very 
incorrect,  and  the  receipts  were  again  below  the  expenditure. 

The  above  financial  statement  is  however  far  from  giving  a 
correct  picture  of  the  true  state  of  things  in  these  colonies. 
In  1824  the  colonial  administnttion  found  itself  obliged  to 
negotiate  a  loan  in  Calcutta,  and  had  agreed  with  the  house 
of  Palmer  and  Company  for  the  stmi  of  fifteen  millions  of 
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mpees  at  9  per  cent.,  besides  commission,  and  payable  in 
fixed  ratea  within  twenty  years.  As  security  for  tliis  advance, 
His  Majesty  was  to  pledge  all  the  revenues  and  produce  of  bis 
£aBtem  colonies,  the  territory  of  which  was  likewise  made 
responsible  for  the  due  flilfilment  of  the  contract.  The  inter- 
est and  instalments  were  to  be  paid  by  consignments  of  pro- 
duce to  Calcutta,  where  as  much  as  suited  the  market  was  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder  reshipped  to  China,  or 
other  countries,  to  be  sold.  On  each  of  these  transactions,  of 
course,  a  merchant's  commission  was  chai^eable,  and  thus 
ve  bare  a  contract  which  shows  us  the  terms  on  which  a 
Bengal  (or  English)  house  thinks  it  worth  while  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Java.  If  the  gains  of  the  Dutch  in  these  colonies 
do  not  yield  a  proportionate  return,  we  can  have  little  to  envy 
in  their  success. 

The  terms  of  this  contract  excited  universal  displeasure  on 
their  being  known  in  Holland,  where  profits  of  so  enormous 
a  nature  upon  such  lai^  transactions  are  of  course  rare.  The 
Dntidi  government  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  some  decisive 
step  with  respect  to  possessions  which  appeared  tenable  only 
on  such  disadvantageous  terms.  A  man  of  great  firmness  of 
character  and  of  irreproachable  integrity,  M.  Dubus  de  Ghis- 
signies,  the  first  Bdfpan  who  had  been  employed  in  so  con- 
fidential a  station,  was  sent  out  with  the  powers  of  Governor, 
but  the  title  of  Commissary  General,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  islands.  During  this  noble- 
man's  residence  there,  the  war  with  Tugyakerta  and  the  in- 
surrection of  Diepo  N^oro  took  place,  which  very  much  in- 
oreased  the  difficulties  of  his  administration  ;  and  the  result 
was,  as  before  remarked,  that  a  deficiency  of  43  millions  of 
florins  was  found  in  tlte  colonial  account  on  closing  the  books 
to  1830.  Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  occurrences, 
the  report  of  M.  Dubus  de  Ghissignies  was  of  a  cheering 
nature.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  end- 
less abuses  in  the  official  classes,  which  drained  the  native 
cultivators  without  enriching  the  government ;  and  concluded 
by  giving  as  his  opinion,  that  order  and  energy  were  alone 
wanting  to  make  ibe  colonies  productive.  In  the  meantime, 
two  men  of  active  minda  and  no  small  resolution  had  formed 
a  plan  fi»  refiuming  the  whole  system  of  agriculture  in  Java : 
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these  were  M.  Van  den  Bosch  and  M.  KnteemaD,  'whose  ex- 
perience had  been  gained  in  the  office  of  iospectw  of  the 
crown  hinda  in  Java. 

The  finandal  difficulties  had  been  dimiiuBhed  l^  a  spirited 
undertaking,  at  the  head  of  which  the  king  placed  binwelC 
This  was  the  foundatioa  of  the  "  Maatsch^p^,"  or  Company 
of  Commerce,  as  it  was  termed,  probably  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable recollections  attaching  to  the  title  of  "  Eait  India 
Company/'  A  large  capital  was  subscribed  in  shares,  of 
which  the  king  took  a  great  number,  and  further  guaranteed 
out  of  his  private  property  the  payment  of  interest  for  aevend 
years — a  part  of  the  contract  which  he  was  afterwards  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  "  Maatschappij  "  was  formed  in  1 825, 
and  commenced  operations  by  lending  eight  millions  of  florins 
to  the  colonial  government,  receiving  the  consignment  c^  the 
produce  sent  to  Europe,  and  exporting  European  wares  to 
supply  the  Indian  market.  The  ambigaoos  position  wluch 
thU  Company  has  always  occupied  arises  from  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  the  king,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  prin- 
cipal shareholder,  and  who  retained  under  the  old  cooatita* 
tlon  the  despotic  management  of  the  colonies.  A  loan  of 
twenty  millions  was  also  voted  by  tlM  States-QeoCTal  in  1 826, 
to  which  seven  millions  were  added  a  few  years  after.  TTie 
commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  "  Maatach^pij  "  wag 
by  no  means  brilliant,  and  up  to  1830  the  losses  of  the  Com- 
pany were  considerable ;  being  perhaps  in  some  degree  occa- 
sioned by  the  double  attempt  to  favour  the  exportation  at 
Belgian  manufactures,  and  so  to  compete  with  the  free  traders 
in  the  island  that  they  should  soon  abandon  th^  rivality. 
The  differential  duties  complained  of  by  our  merchants  wer^ 
however,  not  imposed  with  particular  reference  to  the  dealings 
of  tbe  *'  Maatschappij ; "  the  first  order,  by  which  a  duly  of 
25  per  cent,  was  laid  on  goods  manufactured  to  the  westward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  appeared  in  1825,  under 
the  governorship  of  M.  van  der  Capellen.  As  no  alteration 
was  made  after  the  publication  of  the  treaty,  the  Dutch  have 
been  equally  consistent  with  ourselves  in  interpreting  the 
clauses  thereof  as  if  applying  to  the  shipping  and  not  to  tbe 
introduction  of  goods  for  consumption ;  aa  it  is  dear  they  had 
as  good  a  right  to  charge  us  35  per  cent,  on  cottons  and 
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wooUenfl^  aa  we  had  to  1^  a  dut^  of  63  ahillinge  per  cwt.  (bung 
a  differential  duty  of  100  per  cent.)  upon  the  BUgar  of  Java. 
In  the  subsequent  prohibition  of  sugar  into  Bengal,  the  treafy 
of  1824  was  clearly  deliberately  set  at  nought. 

The  year  1830  brought  with  the  appointment  of  General 
van  dea  Bosch  as.Govemor  a  new  ph^  both  in  the  internal 
conditiMi  of  the  colonies  and  in  Uteir  relations  to  Europe. 
The  system  of  prescribed  cultivation  and  forced  delivery  was 
openly  resumed,  and  perhaps  somewhat  suddenly,  and  conse- 
quently harshly  enforced.  This  harshness  does  not  appear 
to  have  lain  iu  the  plan  hud  down  by  M.  van  den  Bosch,  who 
however  has  incurred  the  responsibility  by  not  protesting  in 
time  against  the  deviations  from  his  E^tem.  We  ^ve  his 
own  descriptioii  of  the  system,  as  pubhsbed  In  the  official  in- 
structions to  the  civil  officers.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  spirit  of  the  islanders  having  been  completely  broken 
1^  the  quelling  of  the  insurrection  of  Diepo  Negoro,  and  the 
snttjectioQ  of  the  last  independent  principality,  Jugyakerta, 
the  Dutch  had,  in  1830,  acquired  the  power  of  enforcing  im- 
pliat  obedience  to  the  minutest  orders. 

(Ewtnttfrom  the  '  SitUel  dt  OOhrM.') 

"nie  prince*  may  be  Mid  in  so  far  to  be  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
that  iiiey  had  a  right  to  ■  certain  proportion  of  the  prodace  of  all  cnlti- 
Tated  lands,  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  to  pereonal  services ;  wbereai  the  caldvator 
had  R  right  to  fi«e  himself  from  these  claims  by  giving  np  his  share  of  the 
ground  to  the  village  commnnity,  which  received  it  with  all  its  profits  and 
responsibilitiee.  Tie  doea  and  services  had  been  fixed  by  nsage  at  oue- 
flfth  of  the  crop,  or  in  labour  equivalent  to  aiity-eix  days'  work  in  the 
year.  This  custom  was  departed  ftiHn  by  the  English  government*,  lie 
aerviccB  were  abolished,  and  the  dues  Trom  cultivated  land  were  raised  to 
one-fifth,  two-fifths,  and  one-half,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  aoil. 
•  ••••• 

"  For  these  reasons  the  principle  was  adopted,  that  a  data  (or  village), 
which  set  apart  one-fifth  of  Its  lice-fields  for  the  growth  of  produce  ad^ited 
to  the  Boropecra  market,  and  which  should  not  require  more  labour  than 
rice,  should  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  rent. 

"  That  the  dessa  should  besides  enjoy  all  the  advantage  of  difference  of 
price,  which  upon  valuation  should  appear  to  exceed  the  rent  due. 

"That  failures  of  the  harvest  should  be  placed  to  die  account  of  go- 
vernment, wherever  the  failure  of  the  crop  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  want 
of  care  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Javans. 
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"  It  reqairea  no  demoattntion,  that  thii  principla  «u  kltogeOier  &voiir- 
■Ue  to  the  Javan,  and  that  ander  it  he  derived  more  profit  from  Va  land, 
while,  if  he  were  incliaed  to  work  leaa,  he  might  do  ao,  as  ahall  preaenttf 
appear. 

"  It  was  not  eooagh  to  canu  such  produce  to  be  ndsed  a*  nitad  the 
market*  of  Europe ;  the  prodnctioiu  had  afterwordB  to  nndet^  a  mum- 
factaring  proceM  before  the  object  eonld  be  attained.  To  this  end  capitil. 
intelligence  and  other  reqaiaitea  were  iDdispetuable,  which  in  many  case* 
could  not  be  expected  from  the  Javana,  and  whidi  had  to  be  soaghtamoagat 
Enropeans  or  Chinese.  In  some  cases,  aa  for  inatance  in  the  caltiratioa 
of  EDgar,  in  order  to  aecare  its  production  it  was  necessary  to  charge  one 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  cultivation  until  it  became  ripe,  another 
with  the  task  of  cropping,  a  third  with  the  carriage  to  the  factory,  aad  a 
fourth  with  the  work  in  the  mills :  b  the  last  case  thia  plan  waa  ad^ited 
where  a  aofficient  number  of  daj-labourera  could  not  be  hired. 

"  As  the  Javan  does  not  like  work  under  Enropeans  as  overseeis,  aad 
prefers  to  be  directed  b;  his  chief,  his  disposition  was  in  this  respect  like- 
wise consulted,  and  the  interference  of  the  European  offldab  as  mndi  as 
possible  confined  to  their  watching  over  the  season  and  manner  (rf  cultna- 
ting  the  fields,  and  to  the  harvesting  and  delivery  of  the  crop, 

"  He  principles  thus  laid  down  were  in  practice  often  modified  according 
to  local  circumatancea ;  for  instance,  in  some  residendes,  the  wish  of  flie 
Javans  to  cultivate  their  productions  on  their  own  account,  as  they  iau- 
gined  they  should  derive  more  advantage  from  the  new  system  of  crops, 
although  in  such  cases  they  were  charged  wiQi  the  usual  rent  pud  by  rice- 
fields.  Plantations  of  this  description  were  made  chiefly  ia  the  eaatEn 
diBtricto,  in  which  sugar-planting  had  already  been  extensive,  and  whtfe 
the  new  system  consequently  apread  rapidly.  Care  had  likewise  to  be  be* 
stowed  on  some  places  where  indolent  or  discontented  officers  agreed  to 
free  the  planter  from  rent  on  his  delivering  the  produce  he  should  tlms 
grow ;  but  as  from  want  of  akill,  or  other  causes  independent  of  him,  the 
crap  proved  a  failure,  he  found  faimaelf  duped,  and  was  pr^udiced  against 
the  system.  In  some  cases,  where  neither  the  chiefs  nor  the  people  ander- 
stood  the  method  of  cultivation  recommended,  a  number  of  labourers  bad 
to  be  collected  to  perform  the  necessary  work. 

"  But  rice-fields  were  not  eiclusively  used  for  the  desired  system  oS 
cultivation ;  where  tliese  were  not  abucdant,  the  Javan  was  allowed  to 
plant  highlands  that  he  might  undertake  the  task  the  more  willingly.  In 
these  cases  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against  future  inconveniences,  as 
these  lands  are  difficult  to  manure,  and  the  exchange  to  a  better  soil,  aa 
well  as  the  carriage  to  the  factories,  is  both  laborious  and  eipenuve. 

''  In  those  parts  where  the  system  of  cultivation  is  already  improved, 
it  is  advisable  to  introduce  no  alteration,  at  least  as  long  as  the  natives 
do  not  desire  it ;  the  Javan  is  no  friend  to  changes. 

"  In  districts  in  which  want  of  skill  in  the  native  forms  an  impediment 
to  the  spread  of  the  new  system,  it  must  be  introduced  upon  the  following 
footing. 
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"  A  portJon  of  the  fielda  of  •  dessa,  if  pouible  of  the  rice-fieldi,  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  the  cuttirated  luid  being  set  aput,  the  inhabitants  must  be 
brought  to  cultirate  it  in  the  following  manner.  For  every  '  bonw '  of 
land  B  man  must  be  appointed  to  labour  by  the  week  or  b^  the  month,  at 
the  a^oa  of  the  dessa,  and  to  be  relieved  by  others  in  such  a  manner 
that  four  men  being  appointed  to  each  '  bonw,'  only  one  of  them  is  em- 
plojred  at  a  time.  Where  there  are  not  rice-Selda  in  sufficient  abundance, 
so  that  the  natives  are  unwilling  to  port  with  them,  the  highlands  may 
be  resorted  to,  which  must  as  soon  aa  posBibie  be  inigated. 

"The  labonr  most  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  Chinese  Man- 
dor,  or  of  the  Javan  duels,  and  the  porUon  of  the  population  called  npon 
to  laboar  must  not  be  aubject  to  any  other  demanda  for  work  than  what  is 
required  to  bring  the  crops  to  maturity.  The  harvest  and  mannfacture 
must  be  managed  iqmn  similar  prmdplea ;  and  before  the  crop  is  gathered 
in,  a  fixed  number  of  persona  mnst  be  designated  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
one-fonrth  of  the  whole  nnmber  shall  be  constantly  at  work  at  onetime. 

"  The  transporting  of  the  produce  is  aubject  to  a  like  arrangement.  The 
beasts  of  burden,  and  the  cars  that  are  required,  must,  as  far  as  possible. 
be  supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  natives  mnst  be  called  upon  to 
work  with  them  in  Leu  of  payment  of  rent,  like  the  other  labourers. 

"  In  the  faetoriea  hired  labourers  must,  as  for  as  possible,  be  employed  i 
but  where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  workmen  can  be  ordered  to  them,  who 
are  to  be  in  the  same  manner  treed  from  rent,  and  to  receive  dally  rationa 
of  rice  and  salt,  as  this  kind  of  work  requires  more  skill  and  diligence  than 
the  othm." 

The  calculation  of  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  goTemment 
under  this  system,  will  not  he  uninteresting  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  turned  their  attention  to  tropical  agriculture. 

"The  average  production  of  a  'bouw*'  of  land  (1^  English  acre), 
planted  with  sugar,  can  be  taken  at  IB  pikols  (nearly  IS  cwt.  avoirdupois). 
A  sugar  establishment,  calculated  to  produce  GOOO  pikols  of  sugar,  requires 
400  boawa  of  land,  the  cultivation  of  which  employs  400  men  daily ;  so 
that  it  can  be  reckoned  to  free  1600  houeehotders,  who  probably  together 
hold  2O00  bouws  of  land,  from  rent.  The  rent  is  calculated  at  7i  florins 
per  bouw,  and  3000  bouws  pay  about  16,000. florins  rent.  The  house- 
holders own,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  bouw  each. 

"  One  man  cuts,  on  an  average,  600  to  S60  cane-stocks  in  the  day,  and 
3000  to  2200  stocks  are  required  to  yield  a  pikol  of  sugar  (133  Ibe.) ;  so 
that  the  labour  of  four  men  as  cutters  is  requisite  for  every  pikol  of  sugar 
which  the  establishment  dally  produces. 

"  As  the  period  for  mannfacturing  lasts  about  ten  months,  the  daily  pro- 
dnce  mnst  be  20  pikola  of  sugar ;  80  cutters  will  therefore  be  required  daily, 
and  to  furnish  them  320  householders  are  freed  from  rent. 

'■The  carriage  to  the  mills  demands  duly  140  car-loads,  each  loaded  vrith 
300  stocks.     More  frequently,  however,  the  cars  can  make  three  or  four 

•  The  bauff  hai  500  rrnxk,  equal  to  12  feel  4  incbei  each.  Tbs  act*  has  293 
square  rood*. 
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tripi  ia  tlw  diy,  for  wbidi  70  can  are  wontiiig.    If  one  man  be  rct^oiied 
to  tTcry  car,  >60  bouaeholdan  are  thtta  fived  from  rent. 

"  Wood  for  firing,  the  quantity  of  which  nMd  ia  much  lew  aince  the  ftir> 
naeci  are  better  coiutnicted,  may  be  calculated  at  od«  eoitm  per  da;  for 
90  pikoli  of  angar.  To  cut  thia  quantity  five  men  will  be  required,  and  if  M 
many  be  reckoned  for  the  carriage,  then  40  honaeholden  will  be  freed. 

"  With  tha  delivery  of  the  canes  to  the  mills  the  maDufactuting  proc««8 
properly  begins  i  for  which,  whaa  iabonrera  mnat  be  famiihed,  50  mai 
will  be  required,  being  equivalent  to  800  houaeboldert. 
"  Thna  an  eBtablishroent  of  6000  pikola  requirea, 

Honaeholdera. 

For  planting  and  cnhinting  the  cane 1600 

Cutting » 320 

Carriage,  etc 380 

Wood  for  firing 40 

Workmen  for  tbe  mill 900 

2440 
"  A  angar-mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia,  which  amploya  300  men,  make* 
2500  pikoli  of  migar  i  whereas  the  610  men,  which  accordii^  to  the  abore 
given  calcnlatioQ  are  at  daily  work,  only  prodnoe  6000  pikpls.  Tbe  labour 
thus  required  ii  conseqaently  not  ao  severe  as  that  whidt  ie  peribnoed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia. 

"  3440  hmiseholders  have  to  pay,  at  th  florins  tBtii,  18,600  florins  roit  i 
or,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  burden,  to  work  for  300  days  before 
and  during  the  manuracture ;  or  rather,  since  the  mill  requires  to  be  re- 
pair^ from  time  to  time,  for  not  more  than  350  to  S60  days ;  so  that  the 
price  paid  for  their  labour,  if  65  days  be  reckoned  to  each,  amounts  to  13 
cents  daily,  which  ia  about  the  price  of  labour  at  Java  (about  Sjif.}*- 

*  If  we  compeie  Ifaia  Mitement  with  the  foUawlng,  ptta  in  the  paper*  on  (he 
laliauring  popuUtion  In  the  Weat  Indlea,  we  find  the  fDlloning  number  of  hatiil* 
employed  at  Jamaica  to  manufKctare  thne  hogiheadi  of  tugir  diily. — Pari  I. 
e.  i,  p.  I».  <   I.   4. 

■0  cutten,  et  Sj.  M.  „ , 8  10    0 

10  tyen,ali«.  6<f. 1     5    0 

10wBtninen,at3<.  IK 1  11     3 

Tat  tbe  mill,  at  St.  9if. 1    «    8 

IS  greentiaih  cerricit,  at  •«.  M.  S    S    0 

0  boiler  man,  at  it.  111.    I   17     6 

4stokeTinen,  at  li.  lOlif.   0     7     6 

e  dry  traah  carrieri,  at  Si.  td. 0  IS     0 

S  fnlter  cleanen,  at  U.  Srf. B    t    f 

SOhenda.  £12     0    D 

To  produce  SO  pikab  (93  cwL)  daily,  ISO  men  are  required;  caotequentlv  for 
3  begaheedi,  amaglng  49  to  46  cwt.,  SaO  men  weuld  be  nccenary,  or  iWe 
liniei  Che  number  employed  at  Jamaica,  fitan  thin  tbe  pn^wrtlDnde  value  of 
labour  in  money  ii  not  niiad  in  the  Eaat  above  thi«elUd>  or  to  71^  per  diem.  It 
muit  not  be  fDrgollen  by  those  who  may  he  lurprised  at  the  ruull  of  Ibeie  compa- 
ratlve  luiementa,  that  rice,  timber,  flth  and  meat,  the  chief  necesuilei  (or  the 
matntenanee  of  life,  and  the  material!  of  IndaMiy,  may  be  purehesed  by  the  Javan 
at  a  prke  not  mueh  exceeding  the  ridaetd  intj  hnpoicdby  the  act  of  lul  scidoD 
upon  the  iotroduttion  of  tboK  arddei  into  our  We»c  India  Itlandi. 
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"  The  cwie  required  to  produce  •  pikol  of  •agar  i*  ddiTcred  at  the  mill  for 
3  florins  60  c«Btt,  to  that  (betides  50  c«nU  for  cost  of  cattle  and  cars) 
something  remum  to  cover  the  coat*  of  administration,  failnrea  of  the  crop, 
etc.  Whaterer  the  nativea  delivei  at  the  mill,  without  the  tDterreation  of 
government,  i«  re<}uited  likewise  with  3  florins  60  cents  per  pifcol. 

"  An  order  has  farther  been  issued  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  land  so  culti- 
vated by  goveromeot  should  produce  more  than  15  pikols  to  the  bouw, 
one-third  of  the  niiplus  le  to  go  to  the  cultivator,  one-third  to  the  Chinese 
Mandor,  and  one- third  to  the  government,  as  a  compensation  for  the  lots 
erperioieed  on  leas  fertile  aoils. 

"The  further  working  of  the  cane  into  augar  is  undertaken  on  contract  by 
the  manufacturer.  The  expenses  in  a  well-managed  establishment  are 
3  florins  40  cents  per  pikol ;  so  that  the  sugar  costs  the  manuf^turer 
7  florins  per  pikol*. 

"  Hie  ftuds  requisite  to  Nect  a  sugar-factory,  and  which  average  50,000 
to  60,000  florins,  owing  to  the  dearsees  of  biulding,  art  advanced  upon 
good  security,  without  rent  being  eiacl«d,  on  coudidou  of  the  millera  deli- 
vering all  the  sugar  thus  received  on  govenunent  account  at  10  florins, 
after  paying  the  3  florins  GO  cents  to  the  grower,  and  for  the  wood  which 
he  receives.  Whatever  sugar  he  makes  beyond  this  quantity  he  disposes 
of  as  his  own  prop^y.  Tint  advance  he  is  required  to  repay  in  inttal- 
ments  in  the  course  of  one,  two  or  three  years. 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

"  Id  order  that  the  European  and  native  civil  officers  may  encourage  to 

the  utmost  the  production  of  articles  suited  to  the  market  of  Europe,  a 

resolution,  dated  Bth  Dec.  1332,  allows  them  50  cents  per  pikol,  to  be 

allotted  as  follows  :— 

cents. 
To  the  resident,  for  every  pikol  of  sugar  produced  within  hia 

residency  ■. 10 

To  the  regent,  for  the  augar  grown  in  his  r^ency 10 

To  the  assistant  resident 10 

To  the  controllers ^ 

To  the  chiefi  of  division  and  other  native  officers 19 

50 
"  8oiae  modificatiMis  of  these  allowancee  occur  in  particular  districts, 
according  to  circumstances :  the  above  it,  however,  the  average  allowance 

From  this  statement,  which  it  will  be  observed  does  not 
include  the  rent  of  the  400  bouws  on  which  the  canes  are 
grown,  but  merely  the  cost  of  growing  and  manufacturing, 
we  may  at  least  Learn  what  the  sugar  grown  at  Java  costs  to 
the  govCTument. 

*  About  lOi.  per  ewt. 
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CoBt  of  cultivation  and  delivery 3-55  floriiu. 

Rent  OD  6000  pikoU  at  3000  florins  for  400  boawB  0-30      „ 
AUow«ac«*  to  reaident,  kc 0*50      „ 

4'35  per  pikot. 
So  that  the  government,  in  the  first  instance,  appears  to  lose 
75  cents  per  pikol  by  the  contract  with  the  miller.  This  loss 
is,  however,  most  probably  confined  to  the  best  situated 
diktiicta }  for  the  rent  of  7  florins  50  cents  for  the  bouw  <^ 
Iand>  or  about  9t.  6d.  per  acre,  as  an  avenge  return  for  the 
whole  island,  must  be  a  high  estimate. 

Ten  florins  per  pikol,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  leaves  an 
immense  profit  to  the  miller^  is  equal  to  14«.  per  cwt,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  coat  of  transport  to  the  coast,  of  ageixy, 
interest  of  money,  etc.,  which  at  this  rate  would  bring  it  to 
about  the  value  of  sugar  at  any  port  of  Bengal.  The  govern- 
ment was,  however,  so  convinced  that  this  would  be  a  profit- 
able speculation,  that  the  following  governor,  M.  Baud,  waa 
empowered  to  contract  with  the  miller  for  the  sugar  which  be 
manufactured  above  the  government  quota,  and  at  the  ad- 
vanced price  ofl  2  florins  per  pikol,  or  1 6t.  Gd.  per  cwt.  The 
chief  inducement  to  this  latter  step  was  to  monopolize  the 
whole  trade  in  sugar  for  the  Maatschappij,  to  the  excluuon 
of  all  other  merchants,  and  to  swell  the  amount  upon  which 
that  body  had  a  right  to  charge  commission.  The  extent  to 
which  the  king  was  interested  in  the  company  will  explfun 
why  the  government  was  so  desirous  to  forward  its  interests, 
as  to  make  them  appear  identified  with  those  of  the  govern- 
ment itself. 

The  calculation  upon  which  the  cultivation  of  ind^o  is 
based  is  the  following : — 

"  With  ODe  set  of  tube,  13,500  lbs.  wei^t  of  leaves,  or  10  load*  e«di  of 
ID  pikols,  which  yield  15  to  20  lbs.  of  indigo,  can  be  daily  pr^mred ; 
giving,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  4000  lbs.  of  indigo,  as  the  work  oumot 
be  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  all  the  year  rouDd. 

"  100  bonws,  of  GOO  square  roods  eactk,  cultivated  with  indigo  ptanta,  are 
required  for  one  set  of  tube. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  these,  400  householders  must  be  freed  from  rent,  and 
the  other  opemtions  performed  by  natives  in  the  factories  demand  200 
householders  besides ;  so  that  the  reat  of  600  bouws  of  Sawa  land  is 
sacrificed. 

"  The  production  of  the  plant,  transport  to  the  factory,  and  the  n 
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Ubonr  of  the  Javoos,  coat  thus  4500  floriui,  or  nearly  1  florin  13  ceDts 
per  lb.  Hie  uJariM  of  tlie  European  wofkraeo,  and  other  reqaisite^ 
amount  to  an  ontlay  of  50  cents ;  so  that  one  pound  of  indigo  in  this 
manner  costs  1  florin  63  cents  (about  2i.  8d.  per  lb.  English). 

"TheEoropcan  and  nativeofficers  receive  20  to  25  cents  for  every  pound 
of  indigo  delivered ;  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  sagar,  they  are  all  interested 
in  its  production.  Indigo  is  besides  specially  grown  by  private  farnierii 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  goTemment. 

"  In  this  branch  of  cultivation  the  choice  of  the  ground  ia  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  experience  shows  that  the  production  of  the"  tarumkam- 
bang"  is  more  advantageous  than  growing  indigo  from  the  seed. 

"There  is  another  manner  of  planting,  which  is  after  the  rice  harvest; 
and  this  is  most  usual  in  the  residency  of  Pelutlongaug,  where  indigo 
planting  was  early  introduced.  In  this  case  the  planter  enjoys  the  free- 
dom from  rent  on  undertaking  to  deliver  five-eighths  of  his  produce,  or  on 
that  proportion  of  his  laud  being  ^propriated  to  indigo  as  a  second  crop. 

"A  better  resolt  has,  however,  been  obtained  in  Cheribon,  f rom  the  ex- 
periment to  obtain  indigo  manufactured  by  the  natives  themselves,  which 
they  deliver  in  payment  of  rent,  at  I  florin  50  cents  per  lb.,  to  which  60 
cents  for  packing  and  allowance  to  officers  must  be  added.  I^ere  are 
already  160  of  these  amall  factories  established." 

Id  this  case,  as  we  before  observed  respecting  tbe  calcula- 
tion of  the  cost  of  producing  sugar,  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
rent  of  the  land ;  which  being  added,  gives  1  florin  80  cents, 
or  nearly  3*.  per  Iinglish  pound,  as  the  price  which  indigo 
delivered  in  this  manner  coats  the  government  at  the  factory. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  stated  shows  that  the  system  pro- 
posed by  M.  van  den  Bosch  kept  the  interest  of  tiie  planter, 
nolcBsthan  that  of  the  government  (and  they  are  inseparable), 
in  view.  The  principal  alteration  he  would  have  effected  was 
the  imposition  upon  the  native  of  an  obligation  to  work  in  a 
given  direction,  without  much  regard  to  his  indolent  habits 
and  prejudices,  but  in  the  explanation  here  given  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  benefited  by  the  innovation.  The  misfortune 
attending  the  attempt  lay  in  the  fact,  that  this  system  nevar 
wai  fully  acted  t^on.  The  delivery  of  sugar,  coflee  and  indigo 
was  indeed  enforced  instead  of  that  of  rice,  but  the  rate  taken 
from  the  native  was  not  reduced  to  one-fifth  instead  of  two- 
fifths  or  one-half,  but  in  his  account  vri,th  the  crown  he  was 
charged  the  full  rent  that  he  bad  hitherto  paid.  In  excuse 
for  this  breach  of  faith,  the  financial  distress  of  the  kmgdom 
is  alleged. 
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With  the  small  indigo  manuiactiiren  also  an  un&ir  game 
was  played.  The  cupidity  of  the  government  was  no  doubt 
excited  by  the  large  profits  made  by  the  sugar  factones,  and, 
the  price  of  indigo  having  risen  on  the  continent,  means  that 
will  not  well  bear  investigation  are  said  to  have  been  resorted 
to,  when  the  owners  of  &ctories  refused  to  sell  them  to  the 
agents  employed  to  buy  them  up.  For  some  years  back  the 
manufacture  and  exportation  of  indigo  has  been  a  crown  mo- 
nopoly, against  which,  but  especially  against  the  manner  of 
effecting  the  change,  complaints  have  been  openly  preferred 
in  the  pubhc  prints  in  Holland. 

Yet,  with  M  this  appearance  of  oppression,  the  island  has 
incontestably  flourished.  A  rapid  increase  of  prodndion  has 
taken  place,  which  proves,  together  with  the  peaceable  con- 
dition of  the  interior,  that  the  system  of  cultivation  is  to  a 
certain  degree  working  weU.  The  Dutch  have  attuned  th^ 
end  of  augmenting  their  commercial  navy,  and  a  few  yean  of 
economical  administratioa  at  home  will  suffice  to  place  their 
affidrs  once  more  upon  a  sound  financial  footing. 

The  solution  of  tiie  riddle  is  not  difficult. 

If  the  Dutch  government  forced  a  particular  kind  of  in- 
dustry upon  the  Javans,  it  rendered  them  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  service,  by  guaranteedng  the  contracts  at  whidi 
the  produce  delivered  was  rated.  The  very  nature  of  the 
system  made  it  imperative  to  hare  intelligent  and  industrious 
factors  everywhere,  and  numerous  stations  at  which  the  pro- 
duce could  be  delivered,  perhaps  at  a  low,  but  at  all  eventA  at 
a  fixed  price.  If  any  one  waa  a  loser  by  this  state  of  things 
it  was  the  government,  as  the  king  was  the  only  person  who 
had  to  calculate  rent  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce. A.  country  of  which  no  more  thut  one-eighth  is  culti- 
vated can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  what  rent  is,  and  the 
price  of  labour  alone  fixes  the  value  of  a  commodity.  If  the 
government  really  was  able  to  raise  7  florins  50  cents  per 
bouw  from  the  average  cultivated  land,  it  would  clearly  have 
been  a  gainer  by  continuing  to  do  so,  and  giving  the  Javans 
every  possible  fiicility  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  and  so  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  paying  sacb  rent. 
But  governments,  as  we  all  know,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  so  much  trouble;  and  the  advantages,  such  as  they 
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are,  which  the  Javaiu  have  reaped,  would  not  have  been 
gained  if  the  crown  had  not  held  the  immense  profits  in  view 
which  a  monopoly  as  usual  promised,  and  as  usual  failed  to 
realise. 

Let  any  Englishman,  however  patriotic,  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  say  whether  he  believes  tbat^  under  British  rule, 
such  advantages  would  have  been  held  out  to  the  Javaus.  If 
any  entertain  a  doubt,  let  them  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
British  India  has  been  treated.  Has  it  been  allowed  to  buy 
cheap  and  to  sell  dear  ?  And  at  what  price  have  the  sums 
been  levied  which  we  have  drawn  &om  these  splendid  pos- 


If  Java  has  only  become  a  profitable  possession  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pains  which  the  Dutch  government  has  taken 
to  encourage  industty  and  to  induce  European  capital  to  em- 
bark in  its  cultivation,  how  absurd  must  our  jealousy  of  our 
neighbours  be,  seeing  that,  under  English  rule,  such  a  con- 
sununation  was  out  of  the  question ! 

But  let  us  inquire  iato  the  nature  of  the  trade  which  is  said 
to  be  BO  profitable  to  Holland. 

From  the  official  documents  before  mentioned,  we  learn 
that,  in  1827,  as  compared  with  the  last  two  yeaiB,  the  ex- 
ports to  and  imports  from  Java  were  as  follows : — 


IrnporU  inio  J>ti.                                              { 

)B>7. 

1838. 

1839. 

0M7fiM 

S,474,BIS 

S9,M9 

6M,733 

3,478,319 

15!UW14 

934,644 

1,701,719 

fiS4,970 

4,860,065 

FKwtu. 

ie,178,86fi 

«47e77 

1,«07,6U 

680.800 

4,880.6M 

WeMcni  IndU  and  Btneal... 
Cbin>,Hai>m>>iidU>in 

18,143,988 

83,806;813 

M,9B0.780 

4JS18,«I8 

Wa,66S 

971,838 

Tout 

ir,«SB,»! 

84,181.877 

94,961,018 

Of  the  unportationB  from  Europe,  there  came  &om 


1827. 

1838. 

1839. 

Florini. 
8,883,677 
3,094,886 

»,469,M0 
4,fi09,346 

10,87S,10B 
3,878,880 

B-«^ 
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The  shippiog  employed  stood  thus : — 


1897. 

ISSS. 

,«    1 

^    *^'  Briti.b  T<M.i;|  6« 

lT3»9 
9,349 

ss 

17.069 

106 

«,174 

90,081 

The  exports  were  as  follows :— 


1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

77.897 

976,211 
39;3»7 
45,831 

839,993 
87,OM 

114.S53 
99.131 

49^71 

839,737 

fX.m 

93,380 

311,793 

957,633 

79,641 

45,976 

7,510 

6,060 

16.085 

8,003,889 

994,746 

796.104 

»,033.n« 

103.688 

69.803 

S7^7 
34,S77 
4,767 
33.039 

Beogdaod  VMUm  JndU 

80.337 
1^967.046 
401,699 

47,441 
9,067,49S 

46,848 

1.636,239 
917,301 
934.34S 

«,84«.S33 
68.904 

MiDilU,  £*m,  CodiiDChiam... 
Toul 

14.868,297 

49.073,934 

66.718,838 

The  trade  betweea  Java  and  the  British  colonies  was  as 
follows : — 


.M«,»T.  »««««,««. 

■irokn  or  oooiw  rmoM  mta.| 

1897. 

I8S8. 

1839. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

Capo  of  Good  Hopa 

IileoTFrmDee 

Bcnnl  ■nd  Ceylon 
NewHolUnd 

c^  uid  Prioce  of 
Greit  Briuin 

103,119 

1.130.857 

6,108 

I.8I8.416 

4.632 
401.311 
98.100 

1,008,085 

88^874 
10,710 
435.621 
37,707 

1.186^ 

4,767 
33,030 
383,864 
47:441 

1,191,871 

^^4 
114,853 
99,131 
934,946 

1,091,664 

45Jt76 

7,510 

735,104 

1,611,639 

8,067,508 

1.561,935 

1,309.199 

1,587,009 

1,479,947 

9,469,079 

».0»4,826 

4.609345 

3,878,880 

77,870 

1,400,018 

1.938,«0G 

The  diminution  here  observable  in  the  imports  from  Ben- 
gal and  Singapore  is  of  course  occasioned  by  the  high  dif- 
ferential duties  Imposed  upon  European  wares  imported  from 
harbours  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  which,  it  would  seem,  have  had  tlie  e%ct  of  increasing 
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the  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain.  The  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports to  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
shows  the  iQcreasing  prosperity  of  these  colonies ;  for  we  do 
not  belong  to  that  school  which  supposes  it  possible  to  receive 
without  giving  something,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
exchange. 

We  r^ard  in  the  same  manner  the  sums  drawn  as  tribute 
irom  Java  by  the  Dutch,  or  from  any  colony  by  the  mother 
country.  TTiey  are,  and  only  can  be,  the  merited  return  for 
the  enterprise  and  intelligence  which  Europeans  introduce 
into  these  countries ;  and  such  elements  of  national  prosperity 
are  entitled  to  their  fair  reward.  If  the  measure  be  over- 
stepped, and  exchange  be  converted  into  robbery,  we  have 
now  sufficient  experience  to  know  that  the  source  whence 
these  returns  proceed  will  dry  up,  and  the  avaricious  spoiler 
in  his  turn  become  the  spoiled.  There  is  nothing  so  demo- 
ralizing as  oppression,  and  no  so  vital  enemy  to  order  and  to 
industry  as  a  demoralized  social  state.  Vrom  the  circum- 
stance  of  the  amazing  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
island,  and  the  steady  augmentation  of  the  importations  from 
Europe,  we  infer  that,  hitherto,  the  due  measure  which  ought 
to  exist  between  exertion  and  its  recompence  has  not  been 
exceeded  between  the  Dutch  and  their  East  India  colonies. 
It  will  not  be  attributed  to  national  jealousy  if  we  add,  that 
this  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  ascribed  to  accident  as  to  cal- 
culation ;  for  the  history  of  our  own  colonies  sufficiently  shows 
how  blind  a  vice  avarice  has  ever  been,  how  incapable  her 
votaries  are  of  looking  beyond  the  pr^  which  they  see  within 
their  power.  It  is  likewise  not  impossible  that  the  advan- 
tages which  these  possessions  have  of  late  derived  from  the 
new  system  may  have  reached  their  zenith ;  and  symptoms 
are  not  wanting  to  show  that  such  is  the  case,  liie  tables 
annexed  to  these  pages  show  the  increase  in  the  produce 
shipped  from  Java  in  the  last  two  years  to  have  been  the 
following  :- 


1,,  Google 


'"l^  "" 

1889. 

748,186  lb5. 
949.456  pikols. 
41.673     „ 

767,476  pikoli. 
849,017      » 
1,191,636  lb*. 

^t:::::;::;::!: 
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We  nay  that  Bymptoms  an  not  wanting  i^  the  s^tean'm 
having  produced  its  utmost  good  to  the  colony ;  for  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  inroduced  has  of  late  increased,  but  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  of  very  inferior  qnality.  This  deterioratioa  of 
quaH^  will  naturally  rather  increase  than  diminish,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  miller  finds  the  contracts  made  with  the  govern- 
ment insecure,  and  thinks  himself  obliged  to  make  (iie  beat 
use  of  the  time  left  him  to  get  rich.  If  the  govenunent,  or 
the  company  which  it  protects,  will  remain  the  sole  dealer,  it 
most  above  all  be  prepared  to  keep  exact  bith,  in  order  to 
indemnify  the  producer  for  the  loss  of  the  general  market, 
which,  under  a  more  liberal  trading  system,  he  would  eajay. 
Now,  under  tiie  present  state  of  things,  the  government  loses 
by  the  contracts  for  sugar  made  at  even  10  florins,  and,  it 
would  seem,  is  denroua  of  breaking  those  made  by  M.  Baud 
at  12  florins.  As  the  ultimate  and  greatest  sufferer  by  such 
ft  proceeding  would  of  course  be  the  native  jdanter,  to  whom 
a  less  price  would  immediately  be  paid  if  the  mill  was  to  be 
carried  on  as  before,  he  would  be  discouraged  &om  growing 
canes,  and,  if  forced,  would  grow  rebellious.  The  cofifee-plan- 
tations  oflfer  likewise  ground  for  apprehension.  The  present 
large  amount  of  production  derives  from  the  circumstaace  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  trees  planted  since  1818  being  now  in 
full  bearing.  These  will,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  b^n  to  die  off,  and  the  renewing  of  the  gardens  will 
be  a  laborious  and  expensive  undertaking,  to  which  encourage- 
ment would  be  more  likely  to  induce  the  natives  to  proceed 
than  force.  The  price*  of  indigo  is  now  a  remunerating  on* 
on  the  continent,  but  the  efforts  made  to  increase  the  produo- 
tipn  must  ultimately  cause  it  to  decline ;  and,  in  short,  if  the 
exertions  now  making  in  Western  India,  in  Brazil,  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  West  India  i^lnnda, 
be  taken  into  account,  either  lower  prices  must  be  looked  for- 
ward to,  or  the  market  for  this  produce  most  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Another  still  more  disquieting  symptom  is  the  plan  recently 
resorted  to  by  the  Dutch  government,  of  tampering  with  the 
current^  of  the  island.  By  sending  out  copper  coin  of  re- 
duced value,  in  which  sums  that  were  ori^ally  contracted 
for  in  silver  florins  are  paid,  a  profit  is  now  annually  made 
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irhich  the  miiurf^r  of  the  Bnances  is  not  ashamed  to  introduce 
as  an  item  into  the  budget  laid  before  the  Estates  General. 
In  1838  a  bank  was  established  at  Java,  with  power  to  issue 
notes  on  the  responsibility  of  goveniment,  which  endowed 
it  with  a  capital  of  two  miUions  of  florins.  The  scarcity 
<tf  ready  money,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
most  of  the  articles  imported  into  Java  in  specie,  since  the 
produce  of  Ihe  island  is  monopolized  for  £urope,  has  obliged 
this  bank  to  atop  payment.  The  state  of  the  currency  is 
thus  curiously  rdated  by  the  writer  who  has  answered  the 
<  Jets,' etc 

"  Hie  Mupansion  of  paymcDts  U  the  reaolt  of  the  meuore  adopted  by 
gonmmeut  of  not  lelliiig  Qia  produce  of  the  islaod  on  the  q>ot,  bot  of 
sraidiiig  it  to  the  Netberlanda.  The  produce  U  bought  with  the  lurplns  of 
the  [ndian  rereDoe,  i>  copptr  money,  which  is  of  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
nominal  value,  and  with  the  euma  flowing  into  the  Indian  treaauiy,  aa  tbe 
Tesnlt  of  the  exportation  of  a  larger  amount  of  value  than  this  mrplus,  such 
as  Qie  aalariea  of  the  civil  and  military  ofBcera,  the  value  of  warea,  of  the 
silver  and  copper  apecie  sent  from  the  Netherlands,  and  the  payments 
made  by  the  factoryof  tbeMaatacbappij  to  the  Indian  treasury  in  advance, 
all  of  which  are  made  in  copper  money  or  in  bank-notes. 

"  While,  therefore,  the  private  Dntch,  or  foreign  merchant  can  obtain  no 
retam  for  his  cargo,  the  Javan  popnlation  consumes  a  certain  quantity  of 
sUver  In  ontameots;  and  the  Indian  government,  besides  sending  a  large 
pntion  of  the  two  milliotii  of  gold  and  silver  coin  annnally  imported  to 
Banc*  fbt  tin,  and  to  the  Molucca  isles,  has  to  pay  tb«  allowances  to  the 
native  princes  in  ready  money.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easily  comprehended 
that  the  bank  of  Java  cannot  long  retain  any  stock  of  specie. 

""Hie  wares  which  private  tradera  bring  are  paid  for  in  bank-notes.  For 
these  notes  no  prodactions  are  to  be  had ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
vetted  into  silver,  and  then  clandestinely  siported ;  for  an  export  duty  of 
4  per  cmL  is  impoaed  in  the  Indian  colonies  upon  the  exportation  of  specie. 
lltus  the  bank  is  obliged  to  give  np  its  silver,  without  any  prospect  of  its 
being  returned.  The  value  of  the  bank-notes  is  upheld  by  their  being  re- 
ceived as  ready  money  by  all  the  government  collectors.  This  state  of 
things  canses  Uie  Dntdi  merchants  and  manufoetnrers  to  have  enormons 
sums  of  mooey  in  copper  coin  and  bank-notes  lying  at  Java,  for  which 
they  can  obtain  no  retorna.  Loud  complaints  were  made  npon  this  sub- 
ject under  the  government  of  Count  van  den  Bosch,  and  the  most  power- 
fill  opposition  was  raised.  Occasionally  some  produce  was  given  to  one 
merchant  or  another  against  money  pud  to  the  Indian  treasury;  but  the 
principle  haa  not  been  altered,  and  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam  and  proprie- 
tor of  vessels  in  the  East  Indian  trade  has  even  declared  in  writing,  that  if 
some  alteration  is  not  made  he  must  give  up  the  businees." 

Sniely  this  is  drawing  the  bow  too  tight,  and  the  result 
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must  be  injuriouB  to  the  revenue  if  this  contBe  be  followed 
long. 

Under  these  drtnimstances,  and  with  tlie  dispoaition  which 
we  firmly  believe  prevails  in  Holland  just  now,  to  improve 
the  footing  upon  which  the  commercial  relations  of  that 
country  with  other  lands  are  based,  we  cannot  help  looking 
upon  the  present  moment  as  one  particularly  fitted  fin 
taking  up  ibe  treaty  of  1824;  not  with  a  view  to  forcing 
the  Dutch  to  grant  us  new  concessions,  but  in  order  to  give 
efiect  to  the  wise  provisions  which  it  contains  for  fi«edom  nS 
trade  in  the  East.  We  would  earnestly  beg  those  inftueatial 
men,  in  whose  hands  the  prosperi^  of  miUions  is  placed,  to 
conuder  the  vast  respoosibili^  which  they  incur,  if  &vourable 
conjunctures  for  acquiring  a  sound  state  of  commercial  q>e- 
culation  be  let  slip ;  and  it  requires  but  little  consideration  to 
see  the  high  importance  of  the  present  opportunity. 

From  what  has  been  done  we  may  best  conclude  what  yet 
remidns  to  do.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  real  ad- 
vantages afforded  to  the  colonist  by  the  present  system  of 
cultivation,  and  that  the  profit  of  the  government  stands  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  profits  which  it  secures  to  the  na- 
tives. Let  us  now  consider  the  European  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  see  whether  here  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  con&is 
any  advantage  beyond  the  fair  remuneraUon  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  intelligence  in  the  colonial  trade. 

France,  Germany,  and  the  Baltic  states  offer  the  market 
for  the  sale  of  Dutch  colonial  produce ;  as  to  these  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  indigo,  no  British  plantation-|HY>duce 
can  wander,  the  supply  not  sufficing  to  meet  our  own  demand. 
In  these  markets^  however,  Holland  meets  powerful  rivals. 
The  Brazils,  Cuba,  and  the  French  West  India  islands  are 
the  most  formidable,  and  the  produce  of  all  is  introduced 
through  Hamburg  and  Bremen  even  more  cheaply  than 
through  Holland.  From  this  competition  the  people  <^  the 
Continent  have  derived  the  greatest  advantage,  as  will  be 
evident  from  a  comparison  between  the  prices  paid  in  Holland 
and  in  London  for  sugar  for  some  years  past. 
Londmi  Price*  far  Sugar. 
1638.    Bengal  50*.  to  JO*,  per  cwt.     Mfturitioa  48*.  to  66i.  per  cwt. 

1839.  „      sot.  to  69>.       ..  „        50i.  to  G7«.      „ 

1840.  „      60i.  to  86«.       „  „        56*.  to  84*.      „ 
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Average  Auclum  Price  i^f  Stigar  in  Satterdam. 
1S3S.  Java  33^.  to  37/.  equal  to  27*.  6d.  and  ZU.  M.  pet  cwt.  Engliab. 

1839.  ,.    30/.  to  36/.       „      25».        and  30*. 

1840.  „    30/.  to  „       2Si.  „        „ 

These  prices  end  the  following  are  quoted  from  the  second 
pamphlet  of  M,  Elten,  who  gives  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
produce  at  the  auctions  of  the  Maatschappij  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  must  be  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Java  sugar  is  of  inferior  quaUty.  At  this  moment,  white 
Havanna  sugar,  which,  if  grown  in  Britbh  plantations,  would 
be  worth  80f.  per  cwt.  in  London,  is  selling  at  Rotterdam  at 
47  florins  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  about  40a.  per  English 
cwt.  A  system  of  laws  which  would  ^ve  a  monopoly  of 
supply  to  any  colonies  in  the  manner  in  which  our  West 
India  islands  have  been  protected,  would  have  doubled  the 
price  of  the  sugar  which  the  countries  supplied  through 
these  ports  have  consumed,  and  would  have  proved  a  most 
oppressive  tax.  Under  these  drcumstances  alone,  as  we 
have  described  them,  was  it  possible  for  the  importation  of 
sugar  into  the  porta  of  the  German  Ocean  to  increase  between 
the  years  1832  and  1838  from  118,000  tons  to  184,000  tons, 
as  h^s  been  the  case.  The  present  prices,  however,  leave  the 
Dutch  government  no  profit.  The  loss  on  the  annual  sugar 
importation  has  been  reckoned  at  three  millions  of  florins ;  but 
this  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  quaUty  of  the  sugar 
delivered  by  the  millers,  and  would  be  covered  by  an  advance 
on  the  average  of  their  sales  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  This  loss  is 
solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  sufficient  control  over  the 
mUlers,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into  with 
the  Maatachappij,  to  whom  a  commission  is  paid  upon  all  the 
produce  sent  to  Europe,  whatever  the  quality  may  be,  and 
whose  agents  consequently  think  of  nothing  else  but  of  swell- 
ing the  amount  on  which  that  charge  can  be  made.  In  short, 
aa  flu:  as  sugar  is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  circum- 
stances under  which  alone  the  present  monopoly  in  Java  is 
practicable  did  not  exist,  the  government  would  not  be  a 
loser  by  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  this  article.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  continental  market  has  been  open  to 
our  merchants  through  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  we  find 
no  ahipmenta  of  East  or  West  India  British  sugar  to  those 
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ports,  we  are  Justified  in  saTing  that  the  Datcb  goveroment 
deaerves  the  credit  of  haviog  cultivRted  a  market  which  we 
have  despised. 

Let  us  see  how  matters  stand  with  other  articles  of  mono- 
poly. 

LondtM  Pnew  qf  Cqffit- 
1S36.  But  lodU  75*.  to  looi.  Jamaica. 
1839.         „        72*.  toiiB». 
1640. .        „         60«.  to    93f.       „ 
AuelioH  Prictt  <ff  Cqffee  in  BoSmd. 
1836.    Java  and  Snmatra  37/.  ta4i;t.  eqtial  to  46*.  to  68>.  4d.  percwt 
1839.  „         ,.  33JI.  to44jf.       „        sat.  to7S*. 

1640.  „         „  S7>l.to41JI.       „        4S«.  to  69*.  4<1.       „ 

Here  egun  we  find  the  foreign  conBumer  most  adnn- 
tageously  situated,  and  so  much  so  that  we  are  astonished  to 
learn  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Dutch  government  to  nuke 
the  great  profits  which  they  declare  they  do  in  so  low  a 
market.  We  find  that  the  colonial  minister,  in  his  repent, 
states  the  coffee  received  on  government  account,  being 
797,007  pikols,  cost  10,484,206  florins,  or  about  ISf  florins 
per  pikol;  so  that  the  government  profit,  at  the  low  prices 
above  quoted,  was  about  seven  millions  of  florins.  As  the  free 
planter  has  the  same  advantages  for  producing  oofl^  as  be 
has  for  the  growth  of  sugar,  it  would  appear  that  a  well  ma- 
naged free  trade  ought  to  leave  even  more  advantage  to  those 
concerned  in  it.  With  these  prices,  the  importation  of  coffee 
from  all  parts  into  the  harbours  of  the  Qennan  Ocean,  from 
Antwerp  to  Hamburg  inclusive,  increased  between  1832  and 
1838  from  118,000  to  200,000  tons. 

The  article  which  produces  the  greatest  profit  is  incUgo.  We 
have  seen  that,  on  the  liberal  calculation  of  M.  van  den  Bosdi, 
indigo  costs  the  goveniment  in  Java  about  1  fiorin  62  cents, 
or  2«.  8{f.  per  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  sales  of  1S40  swaged 
S  florins  16}  cents,  after  clearing  all  expenses,  and  ocmnder- 
ably  exceeded  the  estimate  which  had  been  made  by  the  colo- 
nial minister.  The  comparative  prices  have  been  for  the  last 
three  years  as  follows  ;— 


London  Prlccl  of  Indigo. 


ATCTtsc  Aneliini  Frieei  of  Indigo  la 


1838.    Bengal  &>.  to  8>.  Od.  per  lb.    Java  3SS1  mm&  equal  to  St.  *\d. 
1S39.         „     t*.  to  9».  8(t.     „  „   448t  venta       „      6s.  BK 

1B40.         „     <I(.to9r,  2tf.     „  „    37UcMft       „      Sf.rK 
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The  higheet  price  quoted  in  the  Rotterdam  circulars,  on 
the  Slst  December  1840,  for  the  Germou  market,  was,  for 
fine  Tiolet,  580  cents,  or  8«.  9rf.  per  lb.  In  the  year  18S2 
there  were  but  77  chests  c^  indigo  imported  into  Holland 
from  all  parts ;  in  1840  the  importation  was  2735  chests. 

Here  it  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  article  in  which 
the  monopoly  ta  most  complete  bears  the  highest  comparative 
price  in  the  European  market,  and  remunerates  the  govern- 
ment the  best.  But  the  high  price  of  indigo  depends  on 
other  circumstances,  and  is  mainly  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  cotton,  which  has  furnished  the  dyers  with  so  much  addi- 
tional emplc^ment.  On  the  contrwy,  the  low  rate  of  the 
average  price  for  1840,  which  is  3$.  per  lb.  below  the  highest 
price  in  the  market,  shows  that  the  government,  by  anni- 
hilating the  small  factories,  has  not  attiuned  the  end  of  procu- 
ring the  fine  qualities  of  the  dye. 

The  anomalous  position  of  the  Maatschappij  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  th^  through  its 
influence,  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  has  been  made 
more  complete,  and  perhaps  &ciUties  for  overlooking  and 
controlling  aU  commercial  transactions  been  affi>rded  to  the 
minister.  These  are,  however,  too  trifling  gains,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  national  proaperi^,  for  any  enlightened 
minister  to  set  a  value  on  them.  The  true  advantage  which 
Holland  derived  from  this  company  was,  that  by  its  means 
the  capital  and  enei^es  of  the  country  were  directed  to  the 
Eastern  trade.  That  a  minister  should  feel  inclined  occa- 
uonally  to  abuse  the  facilities  offered  by  such  a  body  is  no- 
thing new.  The  Maatschappij  was  induced  to  advance  money 
within  a  few  years  past  to  the  amount  of  thirty-nine  mUlioos 
of  florins,  on  the  credit  of  the  profits  to  be  expected  &om  the 
increase  of  production  in  Java.  When  the  crisis  took  place, 
which  last  year  took  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the 
colonies  finm  the  crown,  and  placed  them  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  constitution,  the  company  demanded  security  for  this 
debt,  and  the  minister  somewhat  boldly  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  concluding  two  contracts  with  them, 
which  hsve  proved  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  unpopularity 
for  the  late  king.  By  one,  c^ed  the  contract  of  capitaliza- 
tion, the  state  is  bound  to  pi^  five  loilUoiu  annually  to  the 
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company  for  nine  years,  in  TChich  term  tfais  sum  with  the  in- 
terest must  be  paid  off.  By  the  other,  the  contract  of  con- 
aignment,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies  raised  or 
bought  on  government  account  is  consigned  to  the  care  of 
the  Maatschappij  for  shipment  and  sale,  and  a  commission  of 
four  per  cent,  is  guaranteed  to  them  for  this  business.  As  both 
this  commission  aod  the  rate  of  interest  at  five  per  cent,  are 
much  above  the  market  price,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation 
is  easily  explained,  and  the  large  investments  of  the  king  in 
the  company's  funds  tell  the  reason  why  the  burden  of  the 
unpopularity  thus  incurred  falls  back  upon  His  Majesty,  lie 
effect  of  these  contracts  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  to  induce 
the  factoiy  at  Java  only  to  think  of  swelling  the  amount  of 
produce,  and  the  efforts  to  increase  the  quantity  seem  to  act 
prejudicially  upon  the  quality  of  the  merchandise*. 

A  still  more  interesting  result  than  the  success  orfitilureof 
the  speculations  of  a  single  government  may  be  drawn  from 
this  inquiry,  in  the  clue  which  it  affords  to  discover  upon 


The  original  shues  of  (be  Company  were  TortOOO  Borini  etch  ;  (he  holder  gf  four 
■haret  had  >  role  in  the  election!  of  twelTc  commliuriei,  who  miiit  hold  >t  least 
»ev«n  ihares.  Thete  commisiarieii  elect  the  directon,  Ihree  in  number,  who 
muitbe  hoiden  of  twenty-Bve  •harei.  The  Iting,  aa  palron,  uimo  ■  ihirtecnih 
commissary,  ^ifha  ii  president,  and  permanent.  The  olhen  go  out  in  rotation, 
one-fourth  in  every  year.  The  directors  and  commissaries,  united,  farm  ihe 
council  or  court  of  the  Company. 

Tbe  directors  can  bold  no  office  under  the  state,  nor  be  partners  in  any  indus- 
trial or  commercial  undertaking  r  their  salary  is  17,000  franca  per  annum,  bendei 
one-half  per  cent,  upon  the  general  dividends  and  travelling  eipeniea.  The  pre- 
sident receives  2.'V,000  franca:  each  director  further  receives  SI  franca  for  each 
day's  attendance  at  (he  sitting;!. 

The  Company  la  restricted  to  employ  only  ships  built  in  Holland  and  the  colo- 
nies, and  cannot  itself  own  ships.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  vessels  mwt 
be  so  arranged  thai  ^  fall  to  the  share  of  Amsterdam, -^  to  Rotterdam,  ^  to  Dor- 
drecht, and  ^r  to  Middlebiirg. 

Tbe  officers  of  Ihe  government  deliver  (he  wares  to  the  factory  of  the  Company 
at  Java,  »hich  contracts  (o  convey  them  (0  Europe  for  a  fixed  sum  ;  the  price  oT 
transporting  coffee  in  1839  waa  28  centimes  per  kilogramme.  Sugar  was  con- 
tracted for  at  37  centimes  per  kitogramme. 

In  1838  (he  tonnage  freighted  by  the  Company  amoanled  to  100,000  Ions,  in 
1S3»  it  was  116,000,  and  in  1840,  138,000  tons. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Company  amounts  to  97  millions  of  florins  (about 
8,000,0001:  sterling),  of  which  20  millions  stand  in  the  name  of  the  abdicated  king. 
The  dividends  in  1S38  and  1839  are  stated  to  have  been  8|  per  cen(.  above  the 
interest,  H  per  cent,  besides  which  4t  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  reserve  fhnd. 

In  the  last  Bi(ting  of  (he  £  states -general  both  the  commission  allowed  to  the 
Compwy  and  (be  mte  of  iaierest  upon  it*  advances  were  reduced. 
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Vfhat  fbuadAtion  the  fears  of  our  colonists,  that  competition 
tritli  foreign  growers  would  ruin  them,  rest.  The  importa- 
tions of  sugar  and  coffee  into  the  prindpal  harbours  of  the 
German  Ocean  were,  for  some  years  post,  as  follows : — 


1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1S3S. 

1836. 

GemiBDpom. 
Dutch  port>  ... 
Belgi«.port... 

38.001,000 
13,976,918 

«,fwooo 

30,^8,000 
18,885,413 

%]K90,000 
89.089,000 
19,116,100 

6OJK4,000 
24,639.742 

50$8O,O00 
54.816.000 
32.896,590 

Tot«l... 

116,061,918 

93,938,413 

100,844,100 

120.059,74! 

127,743.690 

Aterdge  pricai 
■t   Ibt    Dutch 
AnctioiiB      for 
JsTsSugir    ... 

m.sd. 

mcwt. 
27,,  &f. 

Fctcwt 

87>.6A 

Paewt. 
33,.  4d. 

Peicwt. 
85,.10<j. 

ATcrage  pricH 
in   Eng^Dd  it. 
boDd  .:...  .  . 

Ls8,.e*rf. 

Pwnrt. 
29..  Sid. 

Pnewt. 
9g>.8ifl. 

Pwewt. 
34,.  9d. 

Firewt, 
89,.  8A 

Qmi.tHyof.u. 

Tom. 
219,663 

Tnu. 
227,071 

Ton. 

aM,»o 

Tom. 
216,074 

1S37. 

1B38. 

1839. 

1840. 

OenniD  ports  . 
Duub  ports  ... 
BdgUnpom. 

49°S^ 
H,416,000 
1»U00,W8 

71,791.000 
17,882,843 

73,200,000 
91,026,863 

io«]Sw^ 

70,050.000 
28,403,273 

T«J... 

193,440,1S8 

146,798,843 

184,476,863 

301,453,273 

Auction      for 
J«™Sug«   .. 

Pbom. 

29,.8rf. 

FRnrt. 
27,.  3d. 

Ttmu 
25,.  Od. 

i=T^-S 

Fncwl. 
|37t.9R 

Petcwt. 
23t.  Ud. 

FercwI. 
39,.  8td. 

Ferewt. 
60,.  2K 

QutnatjoTiu 
R>r     imported 
fnto     Engluid 
from  the  Weu 
lDdi>>^Indi>,& 
M.uritia. 

308,996 

287,746 

Tou. 

197,718 

Tom. 
180,291 
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From  thiB  ■Utemmt  we  Me,  that  up  to  1B35,  if  tlie  low 
quali^  of  the  sugar  on  whidi  the  average  is  takm  be  coa- 
aider^,  the  prices  were  higher  in  HoUand  than  in  EnglaiuL 
In  1836  the;  were  aboat  equal,  and  the  low  average!  of  the 
last  three  yeani  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  deterioratJon 
of  quality  which  we  have  mentioned  and  accounted  for  some 
pages  back.  Havannah  augar  ia  worUi  from  10s.  to  15s, 
per  cwt.  more  in  the  Dutch  morketa  at  all  times.  We  aee 
that  the  Dutch  and  Oermau  markets  will  bear  an  importa- 
tion of  145,000  tool  (the  quantity  imported  in  1838)  without 
materially  diverging  from  the  fair  average  price  in  England, 
and  that  an  iocreased  importation  of  S/iiGOO  tons  only  ocea- 
sioDS  a  fall  of  five  shilliags  per  cwt.  At  this  price  we  are 
told  that  a  loss  is  complained  of  by  the  Dutch  govemmeDt; 
besides  which,  it  is  evident  that  the  consumption  abroad 
must  have  proportionately  increased,  or  the  faU  would  have 
been  much  greater.  The  financial  crisis  in  which  Holland 
was  placed  last  year  obliged  the  government  to  force  the 
sales  of  colonial  produce,  whatever  the  price  might  be ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  tmited  with  the  increased  import- 
ation end  the  deterioration  of  quality,  it  is  only  surprising 
that  the  fall  was  not  greater.  Between  1832  and  1839 
(making  allowance  for  deterioration  of  quality)  we  perceive 
no  decline  of  prices  in  Holland,  although  the  importation 
increased  irom  118,000  to  184,000  tons,  which  shows  that 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  continental  nations,  united 
with  the  improvements  in  the  means  of  communication,  are 
able  to  cope  with  a  rapid  increase  of  production.  The  state- 
ment of  importations  into  Great  Britain  shows  us  that  the 
price  began  to  rise  as  soon  as  the  importations  fell  below 
216,000  tons.  Between  that  quantity  and  the  importati<Hi 
of  1840  there  is  a  difference  of  50,000  tons,  which  quantity 
the  consumer  has  a  right  to  expect  will  be  supplied  at  a  feir 
average  price.  Now,  we  ask,  bad  the  duty  upon  foreign 
sugar  been  such  as  to  allow  our  consumers  to  take  so  much 
from  the  foreign  market  in  1840  at  a  price  which  would  not 
check  our  consumption,  could  it  have  been  obtained  at  the 
prices  quoted  above?  Assuredly  not.  The  sudden  abstrac- 
tion of  one  quarter  of  the  stock  from  a  large  market  would 
have  excited  a  spirit  of  speculation  which  would  have  caused 
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a  great  advance.  But  bow  would  tbinga  have  stood  if  our 
importation  of  foreign  sugar  had  commenced  vith  the  d^ 
crease  in  tlie  production  of  our  own  plantationB  ?  Would  not 
the  Dutch  averages  have  been  proportionately  higher  than 
they  have  been  ?  Where  would  then  have  been  the  loss  to 
our  planters  ?  Unless  it  be  contended  that  they  are  entiUed 
to  the  behest  prices  which  thdr  fellow-subjects  are  willing 
to  give  rather  than  cease  from  consuming  sugar  altogether,  ' 
it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  received  not  only  &lr  re- 
munerating, but  even  high  prices,  for  their  produce. 

Are  we  not,  upon  these  facts,  which  are  open  to  every  oat 
for  investigation,  justified  in  asking,  upon  what  are  Ae  ^>- 
prdiensions  of  our  colonists  founded,  in  opening  the  most 
unbounded  competition  to  foreign  producers  ? 

How  often  must  experience  teach  us  the  lesson,  eo  im- 
portant for  a  trading  community,  that  the  investment  of 
cajntal  upon  any  oth»  footing  than  that  of  competition  is 
building  on  a',  quicksRiid,  which  is  sure  to  involve  the  fabric 
in  its  goi^  ?  While  our  West  India  interesta  are  still  in  a 
state  of  transition,  uid  speculation  in  these  branches  of  pro- 
duce in  only  commencing  in  the  East  Indies,  is  tJie  moment 
to  pause ;  and  we  expect,  from  the  good  sense  of  the  specu- 
lators who  meditate  embarking  in  these  ventures,  that  they 
will  themsdves  come  forward  and  reject  such  dangerous  al- 
lurements. 

But  what  has  been  our  situation  in  consequence  of  our  re* 
jection  of  these  supplies  ? 

The  ^ndple  so  forcibly  applied  by  one  of  our  highest  au- 
thorUies  upon  international  commerce*,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
defident  au^^ly  of  an  extensively  ciHisumed  and  generally 
useful  article,  *'  the  price  qf  the  iupplement  it  whatfitea  the 
value  of  the  whole  moat,"  was  never  more  clearly  illustrated 
than  on  the  presoit  occasion.  The  price  of  Java  sugar  in 
bond  in  the  London  maricet  we  find  quoted,  at  the  end  of 
1640,  at  26#.  per  cwt. ;  if  we  add  to  this  the  difl^rential  duty 
between  British  plantation  and  foreign  sugar,  which  is  39«., 
we  have  67'.  per  cwt,  which  was  about  the  average  value  of 
£aBt  India  sugar  of  equal  quality  at  that  time. 

Afl  the  law  at  iMreseat  stands,  therefore,  the  fiulure  of  a 
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crop  in  the  West  Indies,  fitiin  whatever  chance,  is  tantamount 
to  the  raiung  of  a  tax  of  about  4^.  per  lb.  upon  all  the 
sugar  consomed  in  Great' Britsia,  or  a  aum  iHiich  does  not 
go  into  the  treasury  of  ;e8,000,000  sterlbg. 

And  to  what  end  is  this  tax  levied  ? 

The  improvident  outlay  of  coital  in  the  West  Indies  ic 
one  of  the  most  crying  abuses  of  our  times.  It  was  this  pro- 
tection alone,  continued  for  more  than  a  centuiy,  which  en- 
abled OUT  planters  to  exist  with  slave  labour,  when  the  com- 
petition of  iree  labour  from  the  E^t  would  long  since  have 
driven  them  out  of  the  market.  It  was  under  the  s^iis  of 
this  protection  that  the  least  productive  and  most  uncertain 
of  our  islands  absorbed  the  lai^est  share  of  British  capital, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  such  splendid  possessions  as  Trini- 
dad* and  Ouiana.  It  stands  recorded  in  history,  that  the  pras- 
perify  of  the  British  islands  stood  in  direct  proportion  to  thor 
proximify  to  the  great  dave  marts ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
without  this  allurement  the  most  floiuishing  among  them, 
Barbadoes,  never  would  have '  been  settled.  Now  that  the 
alavea  have  been  paid  for,  this  capital  so  improvidently 
squandered  is  put  forward  as  a  ground  for  taxing  the  con- 
sumer to  the  extent  that  we  have  shown.  But  if  the  eman<3- 
pation  of  the  sugar  trade  is  not  to  be  obtained  upon  otha 
terms,  the  nation  will  clearly  be  a  gainer  by  speedily  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  the  West  India  planters,  for  we 
see  that  eight  millions  were  paid  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
without  thanks  from  any  aide. 

We  contend  too  that  we  are  justified  in  calling  the  present 
year  one  of  the  most  momentous  for  our  commercial  and  na^ 
tional  interests  that  we  have  as  yet  seen.  All  the  great  ques- 
tions are  afloat.  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Holland,  and 
last,  not  least,  our  own  colonies,  give  us  a  pretext  and  an 
opportunity  that  may  not  soon  recur  for  reviewing  our  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  placing  them  upon  a  healthy  footing. 
Once  more,  therefore,  we  call  upon  those  to  whom  tbe  na- 
tional weliare  is  entrusted  to  pause  and  consider  the  immense 
responsibility  they  incur.  Let  them  beware  c^  trifling  with 
the  pillars  upon  which  the  power,  nay  the  existence,  of  this 
great  and  favoured  nation  rest.     Eveiy  sin  of  omission  or  of 

■  Triuldtd  lid  oat  of  (be  nagt  q{  tbe  bnirieane*, 
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commisBioQ,  in  caaes  that  have  been  ao  fully  discusaed,  and 
in  which  ignorance  ia  not  a  misfortune  but  a  crime,  will  be 
visited  with  the  execrations  of  future  bankrupta,  similar  to 
thoae  of  many  a  ruined  West  India  planter,  whose  family 
now  r^^ts  in  be^ary  the  lulling  policy  of  Tory  protection 
and  the  dear  prices  paid  for  quiet  senates.  We  call  upon 
the  ministers  to  brave  the  storm,  which  will  prove  powerless 
againat  honest  intentions  and  a  &ir  appeal  to  the  nation. 

The  present  year  is  important  too  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  East  India  trade.  Iiet  us  beware  of  enticing  our 
merchants  by  &lse  allurements  to  embark  their  capital  in 
undertaldngB,  which,  however  specious  they  may  be  made  to 
appear,  cannot  in  the  end  be  profitable.  The  nation,  accus- 
tomed to  high  rates  of  duty,  would  perhaps  not  demur  to  the 
continuation  of  what  lb  falaely  called  protection,  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  let  our  East  India  merchants  pause  while  it  is 
yet  time,  and  before  they  have  got  entangled  in  the  treache- 
rous labyrinth.  With  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  India  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  raising  sugar  fully  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be  produced  at  Java  or  Manilla,  and  we  promise  them  at 
such  prices  that  the  market  will  not  fail  them.  As  long  as 
they  have  things  upon  the  principle  which  they  claimed  in  ^eir 
Btniggle  yiiih  the  West  India  planters  they  will  be  aafie,  and 
their  danger  will  only  commence  when  they  depart  from  it. 

The  obnoxioua  prohibition  of  all  foreign  sugar  in  India  ought 
at  once  to  be  repealed,  and  the  duty  named  by  the  treaty  of 
1S24,  that  is  to  say,  6  per  cent,  differential  duty,  ought  to  be 
imposed  as  the  sole  restriction.  We  beUeve  we  have  shown 
that  the  nation  will  lose  nothing  by  honestly  fulfilling  her 
agreement,  whereas  she  will  giun  considerably  by  being  then 
able  with  a  good  conscience  to  call  upon  the  Dutch  to  observe 
theirs.  Under  these  circumatances  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that  they  will  not  demur. 

Tlie  islands  of  the  Elastem  Archipelago  are  scarcely  less 
populous  when  taken  together  than  the  United  States*.  Need 

*  The  popuUtion  of  Jm  Is  esdmatcd  by  M.  Baud  at  eight  millioiu,  in  which 
tale  it  muat  nearly  haTs  doablad  in  the  tweuty-Sve  yean  lince  Iti  reitonition  to 
Holland.  Borneo  ii  Auppoaed  to  contain  three  miUionB,  Celebei  two  milliona,  and 
Sumatra  between  five  and  lix  raillions  of  iohabitanU.  The  Molucca  uUnd(  are 
■n^oKd  to  contain  500,000  aouii.  There  may  be  an  eiagjteratiDD  in  thla  eitl- 
mate  for  Sumatra,  but  Celebc*  bai  been  nted  much  bighei  by  tntvelten  in  (be 
Dutch  Mtvleet. 
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we  aak  what  the  amount  of  their  trade  ia  7  Instead  of  fearing 
that  ihe  competition  of  our  neighboura  will  injure  us  in 
MDj  manner,  we  look  forward  to  the  development  of  vast  and 
remunerating  fields  of  actiTity  for  our  manu&ctnrers,  our 
shipping,  our  speculators.  The  Dutch  met  in  this  manner 
wouldj  especiatly  in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  not  hesi- 
tate to  throw  open  aU  their  colonies,  as  we  should  open  oun  ; 
and  if  we  consider  that  this  would  take  place  at  a  time  when 
we  are  seeking  to  open  new  lines  of  communication  to  Aaift 
through  the  Levant,  while  our  steamers  are  hrin^ng  the  pro- 
ductive regions  of  the  West  into  such  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact with  us,  we  rather  tremble  at  the  immense  claims  upon 
our  energies  from  all  sides,  than  antidpate  our  being  fyroed 
from  a  field  of  such  ^gantic  dimensions. 

In  the  present  atat«  of  mutual  jealousy  and  restriction,  omr 
East  Indian  poaseasions  are  moreover  losers  in  a  direct 
manner,  as  can  hj  some  fects  be  proved, 

Tlie  contracts  issued  by  government  for  the  sale  of  opium 
for  1838  in  Java,  contained  396  bales  990  katjes  of  Bengal 
opium,  and  3495  ka^es  of  opium  from  the  Levant.  Now 
the  latter  article  is  preferred  by  the  Dutch,  because  they  trans- 
port it  in  their  own  ships,  for  which  they  with  diffictdty  find 
cargoes  in  Europe.  If  they  were  received  with  their  sugar 
and  coffee  on  hospitable  terms  in  Singapore  and  Calcutta,  this 
branch  of  trade  would  probably  be  monopolized  by  Bengal ; 
and  if  the  expenses  on  the  article  were  reduced,  its  consump- 
tion might  be  greater.  They  would  then  too  be  induced  to 
take  out  our  manufactures  from  Europe,  the  demand  for  whidi 
is  evidently  susceptible  of  great  extension.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opening  of  the  Moluccas  to  a  free  trade  would  doubtless 
considerably  increase  the  pToduction  of  spices,  and,  while  it 
lowered  the  price,  would  facilitate  their  consumption.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  con* 
firmatory  anecdote,  which  involves  at  the  same  time  an  useful 
lesson  for  our  neighbours  in  the  Netherlands.  The  nutm^ 
tree  has  been  introduced  into  Trinidad,  and  about  60  treo, 
standing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  government  house  at  St.  Ann's, 
and  which  were  hitherto  treated  as  exotics,  bore,  we  are  in- 
formed, last  year  600  lbs.  weight  of  nutmegs.  A  gentleman 
from  that  island  had  the  curiosi^  to  bring  some  samples  of 
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the  nuts  and  the  mace  over  with  him  to  London,  where  one 
of  the  first  houses  offered  him  the  highest  price  for  any  quan- 
tity of  both  spices  which  he  could  furnish.  We  believe  that 
this  island  will  soon  produce  a  small  supply ;  but  what  has 
been  gathered  of  late  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  samples 
in  question,  never  found  its  way  to  Europe.  They  were  con- 
sumed in  the  islands,  or  on  the  main,  where  perhaps  these 
spices  were  well  relished,  although,  in  the  abundance  of  stimu- 
lating productions,  they  had  never  been  sought  from  a  distant 
soil. 

So  absurd  are  oar  attempts  to  measure  the  future  by  the 
scale  of  the  present,  and  to  limit  the  extent  of  our  exertions 
to  our  notions  of  the  extent  of  our  markets  I 

The  production  of  spices,  like  every  other  species  of  culti- 
vation, is  limited  in  the  West  Indies  solely  by  the  want  of 
hands.  Cloves  especially,  which  cannot  be  gathered  as  a 
general  crop,  but  must  be  picked  with  care  ascordtng  as  the 
blossoms  come  to  maturity,  are,  like  tea,  only  to  be  cultivated 
where  the  population  is  comparatively  dense.  There  is  no 
fear  that  the  West  therefore  will  compete  successfully  with 
the  East  ia  those  branches  of  cultivation  which  have  always 
been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  former ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  competition  will  best  induce  both  parties 
cautiously  to  study,  and  resolutely  to  pursue,  what  each  has 
natural  focilities  for  cultivating. 

We  think  a  proposal  ought  without  delay  to  be  made  to 
Parliament,  authorizing  the  minister  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Dutch  in  order  to  open  and  extend  that  market  in  the  East 
to  our  manufacturers,  while  we,  with  a  moderate  diSerential 
duty,  allow  ourselves  the  indulgence  of  sugar  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

We  think  it  proper,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that  we  do 
not  expect  so  desirable  a  result  to  be  attained  by  the  9ole 
measure  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty.  Our  Dutch  neighbours, 
like  other  nations  not  far  distant  from  them,  have  made 
such  proficiency  in  our  school,  that  unless  the  reduction 
here  shown  to  be  desirable  for  our  consumers  were  made 
conditional  upon  their  admission  of  our  manufactures,  they 
might  be  inclined  to  try  how  the  one  change  would  work 
without  the  other.    The  extent  of  the  sugar  market  fortu- 
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nately-  enables  us  to  choose  our  place  of  purchase,  and  places 
us,  in  treating  with  Holland,  in  an  equally  advantageous  po- 
sition to  that  which,  in  a  former  number,  we  have  shown  that 
we  occupy  for  treating  with  Germany.  The  Spanish  colonies, 
Manilla,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  Brazils,  could 
each  ftimish  the  quantity  required  to  make  up  the  present 
deficiency,  or  to  meet  the  increased  demand  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  our  market.  It  will  be  enough  to 
find  one  of  these  sources  accessible  upon  the  terms  which  we 
have  suf^sted  to  ensure  the  acquiescence  of  the  rest ;  and  as 
the  quantify  of  sugar  we  require  will  at  all  events  be  taken 
from  the  mass  which  supplies  the  continent  generally,  the 
effect  on  the  market  will  be  almost  the  same,  whether  we 
draw  it  from  one  or  from  all  of  these  sources  at  once. 

While,  as  sincere  fnends  to  free  trade,  we  have  not  scruple 
to  hold  up  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  commercial 
policy  wMch  this  country  baa  hitherto  pursued,  we  on  the 
other  hand  think  that  those  very  errors  only  make  it  more  in- 
cumbent on  the  government  in  effecting  changes  to  deal  most 
carefully  with  the  vested  interests ;  and  if  sacrifices  are  to  be 
made,  which  we  do  not  believe  need  be  demanded  to  any 
great  extent,  to  be  sure  that  on  some  other  side  a  compensa- 
tion is  provided. 

Spte^ation  ^f  Goods  imported  into  Java  and  Madura  daring 
the  under-mentioned  years. 


I83S. 

1839.                 1 

OiunUllM. 

Vila*  IB 
FtoliM. 

Qnutitm. 

Vilwin 

European  Want. 

158     pitoU 

836^17 

199,119 
181.197 

5,775,381 
3,969,047 
81,398 
1,096,49! 
785,431 

'•» 
1,613,188 

286     pikob 

337,5M 

33S,8»3 
865,643 

3,231.867 
103,519 

1.177,359 
44^4S8 
768,768 
380,300 

1,984,890 

Cloth  &  woollen  goods. 

Dutch  manufactnre  .. 

Foreign  manufactare. 
Linen  &  cotton  atath : 

Foreign  manufacture. 
Leather  and  saddlery... 
Iron  wares  &:  machines. 

Wines  St  Bpirituous  Hq. 

suET.if!*.:::::::::::: 
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jWheat 

iSaltp«tre 

Coeme  Backs... 

Warn  from  SiaM,Codtm 

China  and  ManiUa .. 

Warmfmrn  Japan. 

Cunpbor 

Linen  and  sUk  stufis... 

GauEe  and  crape. 

Copper  in  bars 

Japan  -waree 


J^Vom  the  Eaittn  Ar- 
ch^lago. 

Gum  BeDJamin 

ProvitioDs 

Gambier 

Sandal  wood.. 

Gold  dtut 

Hides. 

Cotton  wooL. 

Cinnamon  » 

Coffee !"!!!!!!!!!!! 

Linen  and  cotton  yam. 

Mats. 

Drugs 


OU... 

Bamboo  nttans  .. 

Rice 

ToitDue-sfaell 

fCloTes.... 
u:ST:. 
Wild 

Biebe  de  mer 

Birda' nests 

Wax 

Hotber-of-peai'l 


4,656     sacks 
1,424     pikola 
1,082,415        „ 


1,136     bales 
7,168     pikoU 

3,774i!,  pikob 

fiolisaivpikois 

«.*17A    ., 
4,670     tbails 

14,042 
%047     karats 

22.807iVpiko)s 
621 

23^016"    pikols 


36,550 
U080 

2ftA 
68A 
719A 
166A 
268A 
2,890a 
91-A 
6,001A 


31&,OD0l  120  cheats 
33,77^  7,752  sacks 
34,777!    1,778     pikoU 


llffi 


111,177 
127,421 
1,375,690^ 
191.760 
386,819 
21,729 
49350 
255,276 
10^813 


38,845 
64.650 

116,260 

176,B61 
39,420 
52,140 
6,817 

194,466 
45,303 
10,382 

108,015 
62,070 

628,636 
li^OS 


120,000 
60,735 
31,391 

142,861 


2,204     pikob 

42,26&A  pikob 

8,456a 

4,783     tl 

8,879 

3,660     karats 
2%302     pikob 


9,200a  pikob 
1,510 
47,252 
37,192 
23A 
263A 
651A 
188a 
922a 
4.709^, 
123a 


6,336 
647,567 
138,107 


111.677 
42,627 
18,467 

154,414 
60,212 
39,573 

164,836 
98,632 

65^750 


Betides  the  above  qnantities  imported,  amounting  to....  24,181,877 
Tlw  imports  ofwaresoDgOTenunEDt  account  amonnted  to  10,281,331 

Total  imports 

The  lattei  item  contains  the  spices  Ihim  the  Moloccai,  as  specified  in  table. 
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Bpeeifieation  qf  Oooda  exported  Jrom  Java  aitd  JUadvra  in  the 
under-mentioned  years. 


PToiMoaa 

Ounbler 

GolddoBt 

SuuUl  wood— 
Ju»ui  wood.... 

Wooden  wftres. 

Hid«i(cowfcbuffiUo) 

Cottoa  wool  

KurkniiM  (turmeric) 

Cofte_ , 

Cinnftinoii.... , 

Copper  W4K8 , 

Linen  and  cotton  yam 

MM. ..,  " 

Dnig». , 

Oik 

Mother-of-pearl .... 

Pepper 

Bamboo*  (rattana). 

Rioe. 

rortoiae-eibeU 

rMace 

SpicM^  Cloves...... 

I  Nahnega.. 


rol 

rin. 

Bicbe  de  mer... 

D^atuSs 

Bird*' lusts.... 


8,88S     pikok 
£3,360 
B49,4fi6 
3ftA 
1.496A 

fi,«3lA 
734,979 
«,638a 
41,67aiV 
3,925 

4,170  IcojangB 


Ha  total  amount  of  goods  nported  by  private  persons 

and  the  MaBtschappij  was •■■..• 

On  account  of  the  government 

Total 44,898.935 

Id  other  yean,  caoutchouc,  sticblac,  tamarinds,  birds  of  paradise>  BWii>eopttl, 
ivorr  and  sago  occur  as  items  amoiigit  the  productioM  exported. 
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View  tifthe  trade  between  Java  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago' 


1838. 

1839.                1 

bopom. 

Bqmu. 

ImpoiU. 

BMtom. 

West  coact  of  Sumatra 
Palembug  and  Buica 

882,283 
397,371 
1,454,009 
1,080,999 
184,788 
391^225 
£93,648 

FloilM. 

1,881,005 

614,695 

725,616 

1,065,465 

484,336 

388.887 

74,254 

3,586 

1,021,664 

63,786 

1^04^36 

364,671 

686.049 

1,301,019 

178,797 

467.043 

276.720 

13.676 

1.186,387 

854,261 

770 

66.643 

4,484 

10,070 

1,540 

36,171 
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332,770 

1.74^4 

681,664 

1,266,090 

1,167,068 

1,147,078 

336,933 

77.306 

1,730 

1,611,639 

126,704 

6,258 

3,067 
30^718 

7,644 
647.630 

2,928 
650,077 

Cetebu  

In?",:::::::::-::: 

1,098.066 
944.fl79 
89 
47.850 
4,674 
16,704 
84,286 
37,3<M 

9,077 
6.390 
29,956 
3,696 
686,190 

t^SmIIm  ■":■.■';!;■  7 

bZC^  TZZ 

12<,360 

976,844 

TotiJ 

6;891.]44 

7,8B3,377 

6,404,666 

9,683J9S 

From  this  table  we  may  draw  some  useful  conclusions  ia 
favour  of  freedom  of  trade  in  the  East.  It  Beems  that  the 
trade  between  Java  and  Singapore,  which  contaioa  but 
30,000  inhabitants,  ia  equal  to  that  carried  on  with  Borneo, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  3^  miUions  of  inhabitants. 

According  to  Mr.  Newbold,  the  exports  from  Sing^ore  to 
Hnang,  which  contains  S8,454  inhabitants,  amounted  in  1836 
to  5S4j640  Spanish  dollars,  or  1,497>600  florins,  the  imports 
&am  the  same  place  being  equal  to  1,150,600  florins  i  the 
trade  between  these  two  little  places  was  equal  to  half  the 
trade  carried  on  by  Java  with  the  Moluccas  on  government 
and  private  account  taken  together.  The  exports  from  Sin- 
gapore to  Malacca,  with  37,700  inhabitants,  equalled  455,900 
florins;  the  imports  from  that  town  434,616  florins  in  1836, 
and  consequently  equalled  in  amount  the  trade  in  1838 
between  Java  and  the  large  islands  of  Celebes  and  Timor 
taken  togeUier.    The  trade  of  Singapore  in  1836  very  much 
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exceeded  that  of  Java  wiUi  all  Asia,  tlie  imports  having 
amounted  to  6,618,671  Spanish  dollars,  or  17,970,000  fiorins, 
and  the  exports  to  6,735,851  doUars,  or  lS,186,900florias. 

Spec^cation  qf  the  Goods  imported  ut/o,  and  exported  Jrom, 
Java  on  Government  Account  in  1838  and  1839. 


]8^. 

1839. 

Fy<mlheNith»tand$ 
Copper  Money  plates 

1,076,30!' 

975,483 

FromtUUoUeea 
lOandi, 

4.806     pik. 
3.348A   » 

1;K:: 

4*»A  ,. 
Ml*  „ 
SMA   .. 

S,336      Iba. 

9,970     pit 
1,«91A   „ 

535       „ 

188       „ 

3,898      lbs. 

!i,812,291,» 

lf4,974 

334,869 

88.1,602 

4.548 

l,»8,iK8 

M7,170 

183,837 

8,504 

849,483 

413,435 

3,988 
824,974 
133,960 
18,145 
5.847 
15(006 

^433.420 
1.664,000 

Ditto  (spoiled)    

fWm  Bunco. 

48.860      pit. 

1S,443,03»/. 
S!,665,318 
10,S81,331,* 

48,651     pil. 

Specie  Irom  the  Ne- 

Total... 

TotJ... 

M00,366/ 

1838. 

1839. 

841,708/ 
1,311,000 

80^847/ 
9H00O 

Specie  to  the  Mo. 

Exclosive  of  specie  to 

Total... 

Total... 

1,568,708/. 

l,797,*47je 

8,8»5.lt 

l%000jt 
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The  revenue  derived  by  HolloDd  this  year  from  these  colo- 
nies was  thus  about  17  millioos  of  floriiu,  or  1|  million 
sterling,  on  the  credit  of  Tiihich  the  following  loans  have 
been  contracted : — 

In  1836,  900,000,000/.    IntereBt  at  4  per  cent.  6,000,000/.  anDuOf . 
Id  183!'.     8,500,000  „     nt  5  per  cent.     429,000 

Id  1838.    27,500,000  .,     at  6  per  cent.  I,37(,000 

J  payable  to  the  Maatschapp^  in  inatalmata  of 
5,000,000  aoDuaUy  for  9  yeara. 

381,000,000/.,  or  more  than  33  miiUioDe  of  poonda  aterliag. 
In  consequence  of  the  last-named  advance,  the  Maat- 
schappij  has  the  consignment  of  all  the  produce  imported  on 
government  account^  with  a  commisdtm  of  4  per  cent.}  about 
2  millions  of  florins  annually. 


45,000, 


|.000/.{P' 


Auetiota  (if  the  Maattch(^p^. 


CoSke. 

1 

Y«.r. 

OUMllt)'. 

»■!«:. 

QDUXltl. 

ATSW^ 

Bukcu. 

Bout. 

BiiM, 

Ftaiai. 

87,499  Balet. 

34    00 

147,706     „ 

S9    26 

1839. 
1830. 

169,569     „ 
S5S,G25      „ 
358,708     „ 

34    63 
85    43   I 
21     99  / 

SI 
491 

M»7 

M* 

Me5 

180,358      „ 

27    88 

13.147 

4,951 

1I79 

S3| 

IS33. 

815,216     „ 

35    98 

28,08« 

3,6W) 

1833. 

»03,04a      „ 

38    30 

35,626 

M 

^ 

1834. 

397,748     „ 

33    63 

88,898 

413 

1S3S. 

895,836     „ 

36    10 

75,5« 

377 

1,675 

1836. 

Bif3,841      „ 

32    56 

94,053 

2».t 

9,913 

43 

1887. 

633.865     „ 

£6    97 

120,341 

1,353 

1.140 

3H 

1838. 

691,168     „ 

38    82 

143,689 

10,364 

s3 

3,717  C«kfc 

33    35 

178,098 

1,116 

4^11 

m 

8,577  Cuki. 

39    00 

334,661 

4S0 

a,145 

am 

1  CWt.  =  60A  kil 

=  2S(.  per  cwC 
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Xndigo  Auctiona  <^  the  Maattchap^. 


.^^ 

At  Rotletdim.        1 

ChHU. 

C<Btip<Tlb. 

Cbott. 

CntipBib. 

188B 
1S34 
1835 
SpTiog,  1886 
Antumn,    „ 
Spring,  1837 
Aulumn,    „ 
Spring.  1838 
Autumn,    „ 
Spring,  1839. 
Aatamn,    „ 
Spring,  1840 

SpiiL'g,  IMl 

086 
444 

603 
898 
457 

700 
1009 
1015 
1361 
1167 
1817 
1003 
1947 
8613 

980  to  465 
300  CO  410 
185  to  380 
S001O480 
280  to  625 
810  to  600 
175  to  506 
185  to  485 
810  to  690 
850  to  500 
9S0lo606 
900  to  545 

135  to  660 

136  10  536 

174 
449 
646 
682 
763 
361 
834 
761 
807 
1319 
1061 
1348 
1468 
179S 

300t«41S 
3S0  to  49S 
90StoSBS 
160  to  480 
305  10  490 
190  to  60S 
160  to  490 
175  to  4B5 
910  to  580 
SSOtoOOD 
886  ID  600 
285  to  680 
18Stafi60 
10Bto53S 

In  1840,  4S  dint*  Of  CocUnell*  M 100  to  ISO  centi. 

In  1841,  19        Do.         Do.        «t  176  t«  S8S  ceatfc 

100  cent),  or  1  florin  -  •(  p»r  to  !..  id. 

A-eerage  Prices  of  Sugar  at  Bremen  fbr  the  latt  ten  yeartt 
fivm  the  "  HandePt  Organ"  on  the  let  t/ January. 


.Sk. 

Bmmu. 

White. 

ratlnuH 

M«l|ta. 

rim  per  lb. 

flMipKlb. 

189U. 

"4 

«*..    ?! 

«»..« 

fl 

T.rj| 

F? 

» 

«*»    « 

s»„e 

Ji„   8 

«„? 

H 

7»,,S 

IWW, 

;» 

?*„74 

»i':« 

£  »H 

» 

7  ,.  n 
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Article  Y. 
TV  Poliey  o/a  lUjieid  of  the  Com  Laws, 

1.  Rqaort  from  the  Select  Committee  oa  AgricuUitre.    Jane 

28,  1821. 

2.  Copy  of  Inttructums  given  to  W.  Jacob,  Esq.,  directing  m 

Inquiry  into  the  Price  of  Com,  and  Mr.  Jaeol^g  RaportM. 
1826,  1827,  and  1828. 

3.  Papers  from  Her  Mqjettjft  ConttUs  on  the  State  of  Agri- 

ctdtwre  in  Europe  from  1833  foI835,    Maivh  29,  1636. 

4.  Statements  respecting  the  proposed  Repeal  of  the  Existing 

Com  Lams.    By  J.  R.  M'Cullocb,  Eeq.  Lond.  1841. 

5.  Report  from  the  Select  Conmittee  on  In^ort  Dutiet. 

April  22,  1841. 

Wb  have  earnestly  laboured,  in  maoy  of  our  preceding  num- 
bers, to  dispel  tbe  antiquated  prejudices  vhich  bave  hitherto 
obBtructed  a  reform  in  our  commercial  policy,  and  have,  in 
common  with  all  friends  of  social  improvement,  hailed  viUi 
unmixed  satis&ction  tbe  announcement,  that  tbe  govenunent 
bad  at  length  determined  to  enter  upon  a  readjustment  of  our 
tariff,— to  tbe  end  that  those  defects  in  the  system  under  which 
the  industiy  of  the  country  has  been  so  long  conducted  should 
be  gradually  corrected.  We  have  no  doubt  that  eventually 
the  judgment  of  the  nation  will  be  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
those  sound  principles,  that,  under  any  circumstances,  are 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  all  classes  of 
tbe  people,  but  tbe  adoption  of  which,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  our  affairs,  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  commerce  and  manufactures — tbe  two  great  branches 
of  our  national  industry,  and  main  sources  of  our  prosperity 
and  wealth.  It  is  the  merest  delusion  to  suppose  that  the 
owners  of  land  have  any  interest  opposed  to,  or  independent 
of,  that  of  tbe  mass  of  the  people ;  yet  invidious  distinctions 
are  still  attempted  to  be  made  between  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  classes,  although  refuted  by  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  voice  of  experience.    "  Trade  and  laud,"  said  one  of 
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our  earliest  political  ectmonuBta,  **  an  knit  each  to  other  and 
"  must  wax  and  wane  together ;  so  that  it  shall  never  be  well 
**  with  land  but  trade  muBt  feel  it,  nor  ill  with  trade  but  laud 
"  must  fell*." 

The  question  of  "  Free  Trade,"  which  now  agitates  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  individual  interests,  but  as  it  affects 
the  enUre  community ;  it  ought  not  to  be  viewed  through  the 
distorting  medium  of  party  zeal,  but  carefully  examined  by 
the  sober  and  dispassiooate  judgment  of  men ; — its  truth  or 
fellacy  resting  for  confirmation,  not  upon  theoretical  reason- 
ing, but  upon  the  results  of  experience  and  deductions  drawn 
from  authenticated  facts. 

The  interference  of  the  legislature  in  the  fr«e  course  of  the 
com  trade  originated  in  a  desire  to  promote  abundance  and 
secure  low  prices :  but  in  course  of  time  the  object  was  com- 
pletely changed ;  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  landed  inter- 
est and  of  maintaining  high,  or  as  they  were  tetined,  remun&- 
rstive  prices,  was  prochiimed  with  few  dissentient  voices  in 
I^liament,  and  Uws  were  enacted  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  foreign  com  until  these  prices  should  be  attained.  Thia 
system  was  subsequently  extended  to  other  branches  of  pro- 
duction, until  at  length  it  became  the  leading  principle  of  our 
commercial  code,  and  other  countries,  retaliating  upon  us  our 
perverse  and  mistaken  policy,  imposed  heavy  duties  on  our  ma- 
nufactures, or  prohibited  their  importation  altogether,  because 
we  declined  to  receive  their  produce  in  return.  It  is  long 
since  these  restrictions,  with  their  train  of  protections,  pro- 
hibitions and  bounties,  were  first  devised,  and  they  have  long 
been  condemned  by  all  thinking  people  as  founded  in  igno- 
rance of  the  most  obvious  principles ;  yet,  after  the  theory 
has  been  repudiated,  the  practice  exists  in  extensive  opera- 
tion, sUU  producing  its  fatal  and  infallible  results,  but  still 
persevered  in,  and  proving  how  inveterate  is  the  prfjjudice 
which  clings  to  an  error  that  time  has  rendered  venerable. 
The  period,  however,  bos  at  length  arrived  when  our  financial 
difficulties  compel  us  to  retrace  our  steps ;  when  all  impolitic 
restraints  on  the  firee  application  of  labour  and  capital  must 

•  Mr.  Child. 
VOL.  SII.— N".  XXIV.  2  B 
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be  removed ;  and  when  the  adoption  of  a  more  libenl  snd 
enlightened  policy  towards  other  countries  will,  we  trust,  re- 
store to  our  people  tJioBe  conunercial  advantages  which  their 
ingenuity,  industry  and  enterprise,  combined  with  the  pos- 
session of  diose  powerful  elements  of  productknt — coal  and 
iron— entitle  them  to  expect. 

There  are  some  leading  principles  which  ought  not  to  be 
lost  «ght  of  in  a  consideradon  of  this  qnestion.  Eveiy  <nm 
endeavours  to  employ  hia  capital  in  that  pursuit  which  will 
afford  him  the  best  return,  and  the  pursuit  which  nuMt  con- 
duces to  the  advantage  of  each  individual  must  prove  most 
advantageous  to  the  community.  Every  individual  can  better 
judge  what  species  of  industry  is  moat  likely  to  increase  hia 
own  oqiital,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  than  the  legislature  can 
possibly  do ;  and  therefore  the  natural  direction  which  capital 
takes  is  more  Ukely  to  prove  beneficial  to  soeietr  than  the 
artificial  directbn  which  is  pven  to  it  by  the  legislature.  We 
cannot  better  give  the  concludons  to  be  drawn  fix)m  these 
premises  than  in  the  words  of  Adam  Smith  i — 

"To  give  the  mooopoly  of  tbehome  market,"  he  observes  in  hit  cele- 
brated work,  "  to  the  produce  of  domestic  industry  in  any  particular  art 
or  manufacture,  is  in  some  measure  to  direct  private  people  in  -what  man- 
ner diey  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  and  must,  in  almost  alt  cases,  be 
either  a  useless  or  a  hurtAil  r^nlation.  If  the  prodoce  of  donNstic  can  be 
bnniglit  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  indnsby,  the  regulation  ia  «vt- 
^ntly  useless ;  if  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maiim 
of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  ,liome 
what  it  mill  cost  him  more  to  make  then  to  buy.  Ihe  tailor  does  not 
attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The 
shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to  make  hia  own  clothe*,  hat  employs  a  tat 
lor.  The  former  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  othH*,  but  en- 
ploys  those  different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  their  interest  to  em- 
ploy Uieir  whole  indastry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some  advantage 
over  their  neighbours,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  ebe  they  have 
occasion  for. 

"  What  ia  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  ftnily,  caa  acute  be 
folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  supjdy  na  willi 
a  commodity  chewier  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them 
with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  industry  employed  in  a  way  in 
which  we  have  some  advantage.  The  general  industry  of  the  country  be> 
lug  always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not  Uwreby 
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be  diiw'niriwi,  no  more  than  th>t  of  the  Bbove-mentioiwd  artiflcen  j  but 
only  left  to  find  ont  the  way  ia  which  it  can  be  employed  to  die  greiitest 
advantage.  It  is  certainly  not  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage  when 
it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  object  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can 
make.  The  value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lesg  dimi- 
niihad  when  it  ia  thus  tarned  away  from  producing  commodities  evidently 
ofmore  vaJoe  than  the  commodity  which  it  ii  directed  to  prodnce.  Accord- 
ing to  iht  ■□pposition,  that  commodity  could  be  pmchaied  from  foreign 
countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It  could,  therefore,  have 
been  purchased  with  a  part  only  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the  same 
Qiiog,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  indoatry 
OBpIoyed  by  an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home  had  it  been 
left  ta  fi^ow  its  natural  coorte.  The  industry  of  the  country,  therefore, 
is  thna  turned  away  from  a  more  to  a  leaa  advantageous  employment ;  and 
the  exchangeable  valae  of  it*  annual  produce,  inatead  of  being  increased, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawpver,  must  necessarily  be  diminished 
by  every  such  regulation." 

There  are  certain  fluctuationa  which  appear  Inieparable 
from  trade  even  when  left  to  its  &ee  course,  which  are  always 
increased  and  rendered  more  injurious  to  the  coomaunity  b; 
the  interference  of  the  legidature.  A  derangement,  in  the 
usual  proportion,  between  supply  and  demand  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  various  causes.  For  some  branch  of  [Ht>duction, 
the  opening  of  a  new  market,  or  some  other  contingency, 
may  give  an  increased  demand ;  the  natural  consequence  of 
which  would  be,  enhanced  prices  and  increased  profits  to  the 
producer.  Capital  would  thereupon  be  transferred  from  some 
leaa  productive  into  the  more  productive  channel;  and  as 
production  so  stimulated  never  stops  at  that  point  where  the 
increased  supply  becomes  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand, an  over-production  and  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  article  produced  is  the  natural  result.  The  history  of 
trade  fiimishea  the  most  convindng  proofs  of  the  constant 
and  invariable  t^wration  of  this  principle.  The  sufieren  com- 
monly appeal  to  government  for  relief  from  the  responsibili^ 
they  have  incurred,  and  government  often  weakly  yields  to 
their  solicitations.  Many  of  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
wUdi  fetter  our  commerce  originated  in  this  mistaken  inter- 
ference. In  commerdnl  and  agricultural  pursuits,  especially 
the  latter,  the  natural  distribution  of  capital  and  labour  haa  a 
tendency  to  remedy  these  derangements,  and  readjust  the  oo- 
1  inequality  between  demand  and  supply  i-^this,  and 
2a2 
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a  perfectly  free  intercoune  with  otiter  countries^  which  ex- 
teads  as  much  as  possible  the  market  for  onr  productitms,  is 
the  only  remedy  for  these  fluctuations  and  the  distress  tbey 
frequently  occasion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  l^islature  departed  from  sound  prin- 
ciples on  every  occasion  of  a  bounty  being  ^ren  for  the  ta- 
couragement  of  some  domestic  production  which  was  sup- 
posed to  deserve  particular  favour.  The  bounty  given  in  such 
cases  diminished  the  price  to  the  purchaser  in  proportion  to 
the  bounty  paid;  but  being  raised  by  a  tax  on  some  other 
branch  of  industry,  it  enhanced  the  price  of  the  one  as  much 
as  it  diminished  the  price  of  the  other.  Thus  every  shilling 
expended  in  bounties  must  be  collected  in  duties,  and  is  at- 
tended irith  an  expense  for  collection  that  is  lost  to  the  lution. 
Nothing  is  effected  by  the  operation  but  to  direct  industry 
into  some  new  channel,  which,  if  its  capital  was  likely  to  be 
augmented  thereby,  it  would  have  sought  of  its  own  accord. 

By  a  bounty  on  importation  the  nation  pays  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  commodity  imported ;  by  this  means  the  con- 
sumer is  enabled  to  purchase  it  cheaper,  but  he  pays  the  dif- 
ference in  taxes  or  duties,  and  therefore  gains  nothing  by  the 
transaction.  A  bounty  on  exportation  is  still  more  impolitic ; 
for  if  the  article  be  one  of  general  consumption,  the  consumer 
pays  a  tax  which  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  the 
commodity  on  himself.  He  is,  therefore^  doubly  a  loaer,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  lowering  the  price  of  the  article  exported 
to  the  foreigner.  Bounties  are  only  required  on  those  trades 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them ;  they  therefore 
imply  that  the  price  received  for  the  commodity  encouraged 
thereby  does  not  replace  the  cost  of  its  production.  Capital 
is  thus  diverted  to  a  channel  into  which  it  would  not  naturally 
flow,  and  industry  directed  to  an  employment  where  the  ex- 
pense is  greater  than  the  returns,  and  where  the  public  is 
obliged  to  make  up  the  loss.  There  is  no  useful  commodity 
which  trade,  if  unrestricted,  will  not  he  certain  to  supply  in 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  demand ;  but  by  restraining  importa- 
tion by  means  of  high  duties  or  absolute  prohibition  in  sonae 
cases,  and  encouraging  exportation  by  means  of  bounties  in 
other  cases — by  watching  over  what  was  called  the  balance  of 
trade  on  the  one  hand,  and  guarding  against  the  exportation 
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of  gold  and  silver  on  the  other,  the  government  of  former  days 
was  commonly  engaged  in  vain  endeavom^  to  eitect,  by  legis- 
lation, what  was  alien  to  its  function  and  beyond  its  control. 
No  stronger  evidence  can  be  produced  of  the  mischievous 
effects  of  legislative  interference  with  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  our  productive  industry  than  is  supplied  by  the  sta- 
tute-book itself.  In  it  we  commonly  find  that  every  enact- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  and  agriculture  re- 
quires a  subsequent  enactment  to  remedy  the  evils  it  has 
occasioned,  each  proclaiming  in  its  turn  the  imperfection  and 
failure  of  that  which  preceded  it. 

There  is  scarcely  any  interest  in  the  country  which  has  not 
petitioned  ParUament,  at  one  time  or  other,  for  a  monopoly 
of  its  own  particular  trade.  At  an  early  period  of  our  history 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  of  England  claimed  and 
obtained  for  themselves  the  exclusive  privilege  of  buying  and 
Belling  within  their  several  precincts  by  right  of  the  charters  of 
franchise  granted  to  them,  or  upon  the  plea  of  usage  and  custom . 
These  monopolies  were  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third*,  when  it  was  declared  that  all  merchants,  strangers  and 
denizens,  of  whatsoever  state  or  condition  tliey  might  be, 
should  be  free  to  buy  or  sell  all  manner  of  provisions,  and 
every  sort  of  merchandise,  whether  of  foreign  or  native  pro- 
duction, within  those  towns.  Provisions  exactly  opposed  to 
each  other  were  at  di&rent  times  adopted  for  tiie  promotion 
of  the  same  object.  At  one  time  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the 
encouragement  of  our  mines,  iron  made  in  England  and  iron 
brought  into  England  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  realm 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  double  its  value  to  the  king  t— a  pro- 
hibition that  was  afterwards  extended  to  copper  and  bell- 
metal.  At  a  period  somewhat  later  it  was  declared  lawful  to 
export  these  metals  to  any  foreign  country  except  France, 
with  which  we  were  then  at  war,  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  were  before  prohibited,  namely,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  "  for  the  better  encouragement  of  the 
"  working  of  copper-mines,  &c.  within  their  Majesties  domi- 
"  nions  J."      Shoemakers  were  at  one  time   prevented  by 
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heavy  penaltieB  &om  exerciBiiig  Uie  trade  of  a  tanner  * ;  at 
another  they  were  pennitted  to  do  so  ti  and  again  prevented  % ; 
and  all  for  the  laine  reason,  namely,  "  to  promote  and  hnprore 
the  manu&ctore  of  leather."  To  encourage  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture it  was  provided,  in  one  reign,  that  anjr  perscK)  ex- 
porting wool  should  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death  §;  and 
in  another,  burying  in  woollen  was  enjoined  under  a  heavy 
penalty  1].  By  one  act,  to  keep  more  than  a  certain  quauti^ 
of  sheep  was  declared  penal  ^,  and  by  another,  to  convey  than 
out  of  the  realm  was  declared  felony  **,  The  importidi<Ri  of 
gunpowder  was  prohibited  by  various  enactments  up  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  an  act  was  passed  declaring  the 
ill  efiecta  of  such  prohibitJon,  and  repealing  those  enact- 
ments tt>  This  act  was  doomed  to  receive  the  same  meaaure 
of  condemnation  it  had  bestowed  on  its  predecessors,  and  was 
itself  repealed  by  an  act  passedin  a  succeeding  reign  Xh  In 
like  manner  the  exportation  of  horses  was  prohibited  up  to 
the  reign  of  Cbaries  II.,  for  the  purpose  of  "  encouraging  the 
breed ; "  but  an  act  was  passed  in  that  reign  pmnitting  th^ 
exportation,  and/or  the  same  reason  as  was  expressed  in  its 
preamble  §§.  Merchant  strangers  were  by  taraa  encouraged 
and  maltreated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  were  encooraged 
to  bring  their  merchandize  to  England,  and  in  the  staple 
tpwns  were  enabled  to  appoint  a  number  of  their  own  body  to 
be  associated  with  the  mayor  and  constables,  who  were  au- 
thorized to  regulate  all  matters  relating  to  the  staple  ||  ||;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  restrunts  and  penalties  were  capriciously 
imposed  upon  them,  requiring  them  to  sell  their  commodities 
in  gross  and  not  by  retail,  and  within  a  reasonable  tim^  and 
not  to  be  handicrafts-men,  nor  to  manu&cture  cloth,  nor  keep 
servants  other  than  the  king's  subjects  %%.  These  penalties 
were  revoked  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  in  consequence 
of  a  suppUcation,  backed  it  is  said  by  a  valuable  consido:^ 
tion,  having  been  laid  before  the  king  in  parliament  by  the 
Italian  merchants  *f. 
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The  manuiitctare  of  certain  commoditieg  was  reBtricted  to 
certain  places.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  clothierB  of 
Worcester  complsined  that  "  the  poor  people  had  engrossed 
"  and  taken  into  their  hands  divers  farms,  and  bad  also  begun 
"  to  exercise  the  mysteries  of  clotlt-making ;  I'ftking  all 
"  manner  of  cloth,  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  towns."  An 
act  was  therenpon  passed  to  restrict  the  making  of  cloths  to 
W(Hoeat«r,  and  certain  towns  therein  specified  *.  The  worsted 
yam  trade  was  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich ;  and  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should 
weave  or  manufacture  it  save  the  artificers  belonging  to  the 
said  county  or  city  f. 

An  act  of  Henry  VIII4  restnuned  all  persons  from  buying 
wool  except  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  under  heavy  pe- 
nalties, la  the  following  rdgn  the  "  spinners  of  wools  upon 
the  rock  into  yam  "  complained,  that,  being  only  able  to  buy 
"eight  ^ennywmth  or  twelve  pennyworth  at  one  time," 
they  had  been  used  to  buy  of  the  retailers ;  but,  in  coDse- 
quence  of  the  act  before  mentioned,  the  retailers  no  longer 
bought  wools  and  sold  them  to  the  poor  sinnners  "in  overt 
markets,"  by  reason  whereof  a  great  number  of  them  "were 
enforced  to  beg  fiir  lack  of  work."  The  act  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  tboreupon  repealed,  and  wool  permitted  to  be  bought 
and  sold  in  open  market§.  One  trade  was  frequently  en- 
couraged at  the  expense  of  another.  The  saddlers  got  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  leather  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.|1 
The  shoemakers  and  cobblers  complained  thi^  the  passing  of 
this  act  had  wrought  "  their  utter  impoverishment  and  \in- 
doing,"  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  repealed  by  I  Mary 
(sess.  3),  c.  8 ;  which,  after  reciting  the  fact  as  to  the  cob- 
biers,  gave  the  following  information  to  the  pohtical  econo- 
mists  of  that  day :  "  and  forasmuch  also  as  sithence  the 
"  making  of  the  said  estatute  all  kind  of  stuff  made  of  leather 
"  is  more  slenderly  and  deceitfiiUy  wrought  and  made  than 
"  ever  it  was,  and  nevertheless  as  dear  or  dearer."  Monopoly, 
it  appears,  therefore,  is  the  same  at  all  times,  proving  always 
ii\juriou8  to  the  trade  it  pretends  to  foster,  and  ever  vindi- 

•  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18. 
t  37  Hen.  VIII.  c  IS. 
II  5  uid  6  Edwwd  VI.  c.  15. 
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eating  its  dsbn  to  public  oondemnatioa  by  the  prodHctim  ^ 
an  itiferior  article  at  a  dearer  price,  Tt^re  are  many  other 
examples  of  the  legislature  sacrificing  the  intensts  of  persons 
employed  ia  one  branch  of  manufacture  to  those  employed 
in  another,  but  we  cannot  stop  to  enumerate  them,  with  <«ie 
exception.  By  the  7th  Geoige  I.  c.  7>  passed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  trooUen  and  silk  trades,  any  person  wear- 
ing a  garment  of  printed  calico  was  subjected  to  a  p^nal^ 
of  five  pounds ! 

Until  the  r^gn  of  James  the  First,  the  right  of  exerdsin^ 
exduuvely  the  most  important  branches  of  our  fordgn  trade, 
as  well  ee  of  our  domestic  industry,  was  enjoyed  by  mono- 
polists, who  bad  purchased  them  firom  the  crown  or  received 
them  as  marks  of  royal  favour.  Many  of  these  grants  vio- 
lated the  laws  then  in  force.  By  an  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth*, 
the  exportation  of  woollen  cloUis  "  not  wrought  or  dressed  " 
was  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties.  Notwithstanding  that 
diis  law  was  still  in  force.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
to  the  Hambiu-gh  Company,  authorizing  tiiem  to  export 
30,000  cloths  not  wrought  or  dreased.  Cbaiies  the  Second 
granted  another  patent  to  Sir  James  Hayes  and  Sir  Peter 
Apsley,  Knights,  in  trust  for  the  Count^  of  Portland  for 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  license  the  exportation  of 
all  manner  of  woollen  cloths,  wrought  or  unwrought,  dressed 
or  undressed,  without  limitation  as  to  price  or  number,  with 
power  to  agree  and  compound  with  the  exporter  for  the  sum 
to  be  paid  to  them  for  license  to  transport  the  same.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  last-mentioned 
patent  had  expired,  that  the  export  trade  was  made  free  to 
all  persons  by  Act  of  Parliamentt. 

The  statute-book  is  crowded  with  similar  enactments,  show- 
ing the  absurdity,  caprice  and  injustice  of  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  various  branches  of  our  commerce.  We 
have  only  space  for  one  liulher  evidence  fiwm  these  records, 
BO  UtUe  referred  to,  but  which  contain  the  most  important 
lessons  for  modem  statesmen,  and  establish  the  fact  of  the 
loss  our  early  trade  sustained  in  consequence  of  our  mer- 
chants not  being  permitted  to  take  the  productions  of  other 

*  It  and  19  lUnry  VIII.  c.  3.  f  6  Anne,  c.  9. 
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eountries  m  exchange  for  our  manufactures.  By  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c  13,  the  importation  of  foreign  bone-lace,  cut  work, 
embroideiy,  &inge,  band-atrings,  buttons  and  needlework 
were  prohibited,  for  the  advantage,  it  was  declared  in  the 
preamble,  of  our  own  manuiactures.  The  5  Anne,  c.  17, 
recites,  "that whereas  it  is  by  experience  found  that  the  said 
**  act,  and  divers  other  acta  heretofore  made,  prohibiting  or 
'^  restnining  the  importation  of  foreign  lace,  have  obstructed 
*'  the  exportation  and  vending  or  selling  of  the  woollen  ma- 
"  nu&ctures  of  England  in  the  Spanish  low  countries  and 
"  other  places  abroad,"  and  repeals  the  said  act  accordingly. 

One  of  the  leading  errors  of  early  times,  in  reference  to 
our  commercial  system,  was  the  belief  that  wealth  consisted 
iu  gold  and  silver.  This  notion  was  not  confined  to  England. 
The  early  adventurers  from  every  country  in  Europe  went 
forth  in  search  of  gold.  Its  acquisition  was  the  great  object 
of  science  and  the  chief  aim  of  commerce ;  and  the  legisla- 
ture forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  its  being  carried  out  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  long  however  since  this  popular  delu- 
sion faaa  been  corrected,  and  the  truth  fully  appreciated,  that 
the  real  wealth  or  poverty  of  a  country  depends  on  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  its  native  productions.  But  many  of  the 
errors  that  had  their  origin  in  this  fallacy  still  exist,  and  con- 
tinue to  press  down  the  springs  of  our  commerce. 

To  render  what  was  called  the  "  balance  of  trade  "  favour- 
able to  us,  was  the  next  grand  object  of  legislation;  the 
meaning  of  which  was,  that,  by  increasing  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  our  domestic  industry, 
and  dimini^ing  as  much  as  possible  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign goods  for  home  consumption,  we  should  increase  our 
store  of  the  precious  metals,  or,  in  other  words,  augment  the 
national  wealth.  Restraints  on  importation,  bounties  on  ex- 
portation and  drawbacks,  were  part  of  the  machinery  by 
which  this  object  was  to  be  effected.  Some  of  these  have 
since  been  continued  from  other  motives ;  but  all  have  been 
condemned  by  the  universal  reason  of  mankind. 

Hence  monopolies  of  the  home-market  were  granted  to 
the  several  branches  of  our  manufacturing  industry — first  se- 
cured to  one,  and  then  sought  for  by  others  as  a  measure 
of  equal  justice ;  and  hence  all  the  complex  regulations  and 
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intricate  details  of  our  laws  of  ^le  cnstoms.  FonSga  nataotu 
retaliated  upon  us  and  each  other ;  national  jealouaiee  wcare 
awakened;  and  the  several  great  branches  of  the  human 
fimily  that  were  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
mutiul  interest  were  alienated  by  the  unwise  and  impolitio 
r^ulations  of  man*. 

We  think  it  proper  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  ao* 
count  of  the  Com  Law^ — that  monopoly  bdbre  whidi  all 
others  sink  into  comparatiTe  insignificance, — befise  we  pn>- 
ceed  to  examine  their  efiects  upon  our  social  system  and  the 
general  interests  of  mankind.  The  interference  of  the  legiis- 
lature  with  the  trade  in  oom  commenced  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  object  of  the  early  enactments  was  clearly  to 
promote  a  more  abundant  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe; 
and  compulsory  provisions  of  different  kinds  were  passed, 
and  penalties  imposed,  for  the  purpose  of  enfordng  their 
growth  and  reducing  their  price.  By  the  7  Hen.  VIIL  c.  1, 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  ahould  decatf  a  totPKf  a 
hiankt,  or  a  house  of  indtt»try,OT  convert  tallage  into  pastun^ 
the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee  should  have  the  moie^  of  the 
o£fender^B  land  until  the  offence  should  be  reformed.  By 
the  25th  of  the  same  reign,  c.  13,  harsher  expedients  wore 
adopted  for  extending  tillage,  by  making  it  penal  for  any 
person  to  have  above  2000  aluep  at  one  time.  It  was  thcu 
supposed  that  an  advance  which  had  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  sheep  had  tended  to  induce  landowners  to  turn  their 
ground  into  pasture,  and  that  this  had  enhanced  the  price  of 
of  com ;  **  which  things  thus  used,"  the  act  recites,  "  be  jnin- 
"  cipally  to  the  Ugh  displeasure  of  Ahntghfy  Ghid,  to  the 
^  decay  of  the  hospitali^  of  this  realm,  to  the  diminishing  of 
"  the  king's  people^  and  to  the  let  of  the  cloth-nuking,  where- 
"  by  many  poor  people  have  been  accustomed  to  he  set  on 
**work;  and  in  concltiston,  if  remedy  be  not  found  it  may 
"  turn  to  the  utter  destruction  and  desolation  of  this  realm, 
«  which  God  defend."    By  the  2?  Henry  VIII.  c  22,  it  was 
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pnmded  tliat  the  king  should  have  the  moiety  of  the  profits 
of  lands  conrerted  from  tillage  to  pasture  until  they  should 
be  restored  to  their  original  use ;  and  the  like  object  was 
sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  infliction  of  heavy  penalties 
under  the  5th  end  6th  Edward  VI,  c.  5,  and  the  5th  Eliza- 
beth, c.  3. 

It  was  also  considered  that  low  prices  of  food  would  be 
best  secured  by  requiring  the  consumer  to  purchase  his  aup- 
plies  direct  from  the  fanner,  on  the  supposition  that  the  dealer 
had  an  interest  hostile  to  both,  by  raising  prices  to  the  one 
and  redudng  profits  to  the  other.  By  the  5  and  6  Edward 
YI.  c  14,  it  was  declared  penal  to  purchase  com  with  in- 
tent to  sell  again ;  and  incorrigible  offenders  were  liable  to  be 
put  in  the  pillory  or  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
Independent  of  ^e  violation  of  the  natural  Uberty  of  the  sub- 
ject inflicted  by  thia  law,  the  effect  o{  its  operation  was  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  the  intention  of  its  framers.  By  forcing 
the  &rmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn-dealer  in  addition  to 
his  own,  a  poriion  of  his  capital  and  attention  was  withdrawn 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  production  was  to  that  ex- 
tent obstructed ;  while  the  obvious  fact  was  disregarded,  that 
he  could  not  sell  his  own  com  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other 
corn-merchant,  because  he  could  not  carry  on  that  branch  of 
trade  without  deriving  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  the 
capital,  and  wages  for  the  labour  employed  in  it.  Besides, 
the  capital  of  farmers  was  generally  ineuJEcient  for  this  dou- 
ble purpose ;  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  sell  their  com 
before  the  autumnal  months  were  over :  hence  the  supplies 
were  always  exhausted  before  the  ensuing  harvest  was  ga- 
thered, even  in  ordinary  years ;  and,  in  deficient  seasons,  the 
people  were  left  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  The 
law  of  the  statute-bo<^  was  directiy  opposed  to  that  admira- 
ble law  of  society,  which  measures  out  sustenance  to  the 
people  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  the  year  by  the  inter- 
vention of  tiie  corn-dealer.  Adam  Smith  remarked,  that  "  the 
"  popular  fiear  of  engrossing  and  forestaUing  could  only  be 
**  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  suspicions  of  witch- 
'*  craft*."    These  impohtic  enactments,  and  several  others  of 
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the  like  dracription,  were  graduaily  relaxed  and  finally  re- 
pealed by  the  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  passed  in  1772,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  condemns  the  pernicious  interference  of  the 
legislature  in  matters  of  food  during  the  preceding  reigns.  It 
recites  that — 

"  Whereu  it  hath  been  Touad  by  eiperience  that  the  Te*trainti  laid  bjr 
Mveral  statute!  upon  the  dealing  in  com,  meal,  floor,  cattle,  and  aaadry 
other  aortiof  victuals,  prwfotiag  a  firee  trade  i»  tit  *aideommoditita,hx7e  a 
tpndeocy  to  discourage  the  growth  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  same, 
which  statutes,  if  put  Id  eiecution,  would  bring  great  distress  upon  the  io- 
habitanls  of  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  particnlar  npon  tfao«e  of 
the  cities  of  LoDdoa  and  Westminster." 

Co-existent  with  these  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  home 
trade,  a  series  of  acta  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  com.  By  the  l7th  Richard  11.  c.  7,  it  was 
provided,  that  "  all  the  king's  subjects  may  carry  com  out  of 
the  realm  when  they  will."  We  find,  however,  by  the  pre- 
amble of  the  next  act  which  appears  on  the  statute-bo(^> 
the  15th  Henry  VI.  c.  2  (passed  in  1436),  that  for  some 
time  previously  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  com  without  the  king's  hcence ;  but  it 
provided,  that  corn,  being  of  small  price,  viz.  wheat  at  6s.  Sd. 
and  barley  et  5s.  the  quarter,  might  be  "carried  forth  of  the 
realm  without  Ucence ;"  and  by  the  3rd  Edward  IV.  c.  2, 
the  importation  of  com  into  England  was  prohibited  until  it 
should  exceed  the  above  prices.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  these  laws  were  much  regarded,  for  in  the  preamble 
to  the  act  1st  and  Znd  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5,  it  is  stated 
that— 

"  Whereas  Eundry  good  estatutes  and  laws  have  been  made  within  this 
realm  in  the  time  of  the  queen's  highneBs's  most  noble  progenitors,  Hbttt 
none  should  transport,  carry  or  convey  out  of  this  reahn  into  any  place  in 
the  parts  beyond  the  seas  any  corn,  butter,  cheese  or  other  victoal,  except 
only  for  the  victualling  of  the  tnwns  of  Calice,  Hames  and  Guines,  and  the 
Matches  of  the  same,  upon  divers  great  pains  and  forfeitures  in  the  same 
contained;  that  notwithstanding  many  and  sundry  covetous  and  unsatia- 
hie  persons,  seeking  their  own  lucres  and  gains,  have  and  doily  do  carry 
and  convey  innamerable  quantity,  as  well  of  corn,  cheese,  butter,  and 
other  victual,  as  of  wood  out  of  this  realm  into  the  parts  beyond  the  seta^ 
by  reason  whereof  the  said  corn,  victual  and  wood  are  grown  unto  a  won- 
derful dearth  and  extreme  prices,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  common- 
wealth of  this  your  highness's  realm  and  your  fiuthAil  subjects  of  the 
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For  remedy  whereof  the  provislonB  contained  in  the  act  of 
Hemy  YI.  were  repeated  and  confirmed, — one  of  the  expe- 
dients used  in  early  timea  for  enfordng  neglected  statutee, — 
and  some  additional  penalties  were  added  for  any  breach  of 
those  enactments. 

By  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  a.  26,  the  exportation  of  com 
was  permitted  when  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  10». 
the  quarter  and  barley  6s.  Sd,,  at  certain  ports  to  be  appointed 
by  her  majes^s  proclaniation,  and  where  alone  wheat  could 
be  permitted  to  be  shipped  for  exportation.  Thia  act  was  re- 
pealed thir^-one  years  afterwards  by  35th  Elizabeth,  c.  7,  s. 
23,  which  allowed  the  exportation  of  wheat  at  a  duty  of  2a.  per 
quarter  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  20*.  the  quarter.  The 
doubling  of  the  price  of  com  within  the  latter  period  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  ofwai-jthe  greater  abundance 
of  spede  occasioned  by  the  remittances  from  the  Americas,  and 
the  extension  of  trade  with  the  East.  By  the  21st  James  I. 
c.  2S,  s.  3,  the  export  limit  of  205.  was  still  further  advanced 
to  32«.  per  quarter;  by  the  12th  Car.  II.  c.  4,  6. 11,  to  40*. 
per  quarter;  by  15  Car.  11.  c.  1,  to  48a.  per  quarter;  by  the 
22nd  Car.II.c.  13, the  exportation  of  com  was  declared  per- 
fectlyfree,  although  the  prices  should  exceed  the  rates  set  down 
in  the  preceding  act,  save  only  that  a  poundage  should  be  paid 
thereon  to  the  king,  which  amounted  to  one  shilling  per  quar- 
ter. By  the  Ist  William  and  Mary,  c.  13,  this  poundage  was 
virtually  taken  oflF  when  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  48*. 
per  quarter;  and  by  11th  and  12th  William  III.  c.  20,  it  was 
expressly  repealed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  early  statutes  were  intended  to  pro- 
vide abundance  of  com  for  the  people  at  low  prices;  but  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  agricultural  interest  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  paramount  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  This  is  stated  in 
the  preamble  of  one  of  the  acts  passed  in  that  reign,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  which,  when  compared  with 
that  of  Philip  and  Mary,  already  quoted  by  us,  will  suffi- 
ciently prove  this  fact.    It  redtes  that, 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  encouregiog  of  tillage  ought  to  be  in  on  especial 
inuwer  regarded  and  eadeavouied ;  and  the  surest  ukd  eSectaalest  means 
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of  promotiDg  tnd  adTmneing  tnde,  occopfttion,  or  myitoy  being  by  !«■■• 
dcringit  profitable  to  the  nwn  thereof;  and  great  qoAutitiM  of  land  inthin 
this  kingdom  for  the  present  lying  in  a  manner  wacte  and  Tieldiog  little^ 
whirb  migbt  thereby  be  improved  to  coaaiderable  profit  and  advantage  (if 
sufficient  eDcouragement  were  given  for  the  laying  out  of  cost  and  labour 
of  tbe  same),  and  thereby  much  more  com  produced ;  greater  nnmber*  of 
people,  horse*  and  cattle  employed,  and  other  landi  alBo  rendered  nore 
valuable." 

To  encourage  the  exportation  of  con  and  prohibit  its  inw 
portation  seemed  to  Uie  legielature  the  most  effectual  roeaas  of 
attaining  this  end.  Tbe22ndCbflrlesII.c.l3,pa8sediDl670, 
leil  the  export  trade  perfectly  free,  as  we  have  seen, — no  mat- 
ter what  might  be  ttie  home  prices  of  com ;  but  it  also  im- 
posed a  du^  of  16«.  per  quarter  on  the  importation  of  wheat 
when  tbe  price  at  home  did  not  exceed  53>.  4<f.  per  quarter. 
For  the  ten  yean  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  end- 
ing 1660,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  44«.  6<^  per  quarter} 
and  for  the  nine  years  ending  1689,  the  average  price  was 
34<.  Id.  per  quarter,  although  under  its  operation  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  com  was  prohibited,  the  price  remaining 
during  that  period  below  the  import  hmit. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution  a  new  plan  was  adopted 
to  benefit  the  owners  of  land  and  encoiu-age  exportation,  by 
a  bounty  of  5«.  per  quarter  on  wheat  exported  when  the  price 
was  under  46#.  per  quarter.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  the 
bmdholders  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  the  legislature 
endeavoured  by  this  means  to  give  tbem  a  monopdiy  of  the 
foreign  market  also,  by  paying  foreigners  to  buy  their  com. 
This  absurd  system,  which  lowered  the  price  of  com  to  the 
foreign  consumer  by  means  of  a  double  tax  on  the  commu- 
nity at  home,  was  advocated  in  those  days  as  tiie  periection 
of  wisdom.  For  some  years  after  the  passing  of  the  boun^ 
act  tbe  price  of  wheat  was  above  48«,  per  quarter;  but  the 
advance  is  attributed  less  to  the  statute  itself  than  to  the 
war  with  France  which  immediately  followed  its  enactment, 
a  presumption  that  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  soon 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  it  resumed  its  ordinary  level ;  and 
during  a  period  of  six^-eight  years,  from  1697  to  1764 
inclusive^  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  only  33«.  3<f, 
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■pa  qoaiter*.  Adam  Smith  vu  of  opinioD  that  the  price 
would  hare  been  still  lower  but  for  the  opoation  of  the 
bounty.  He  mentions  in  his  '  Wealth  of  Nations;,*  that  Mr. 
Qr^ory  King,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
estimated  at  die  period  the  parliamentaty  bounfy  was  granted, 
tiutt  the  average  price  of  wheat,  in  years  of  moderate  plen^, 
was  Z$.  Gd.  the  bushel,  or  2Qs.  the  quarter ;  bat  he  adds — 

"  The  conntiy  gentlemen,  who  then  composed  ■  itill  greater  propoitioa 
of  tlie  l^ieUtture  tlun  they  do  at  present,  had  felt  that  the  money-price  of 
com  was  falliog.  He  bonnty  was  an  expedient  to  raise  it  artiflci^ly  to  At 
hi^  price  at  which  it  liad  been  frequently  sold  in  the  times  of  Chailei  I. 
aad  IJ>  It  was  to  take  pUce,  theiefare,  till  wheat  was  so  hiffb  u  4S«.  the 
quarter  [  that  is,  30*.,  or  ftha  dearer  tlian  Mr.  King  had  in  that  rery  year 
estimated  the  grower's  price  to  be  in  times  of  moderate  plenty.  If  his  cal- 
culations deserve  any  part  of  the  reputation  which  they  have  obtained  very 
universally,  48*.  the  quarter  was  a  price  which,  without  some  snch  expe- 
dieot  aa  the  bounty,  could  not  at  that  time  be  expected,  except  in  years  of 
extraordinary  scarcity.  Bntthegovenunentof  King  William  was  not  then 
Mly  settled.  It  was  in  no  condttioD  to  refase  anything  to  the  coontiy 
gentlemai,  from  whom  it  was  at  that  time  loLciting  the  first  establishment 
of  the  ^'TlT^"»l  land  tax^." 

That  this  enactment  stimulated  the  application  of  capHal  to 
tillage  is  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quan- 


*  See  Beport  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common!  on  die  Com  Trade 
h  1814,  p.  6. 
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tity  of  wh^t  exported  from  this  period.  WhOe  the  groirtlt 
of  populatkni  increaud  about  30  per  cesL,  the  snrplaa  pro- 
duce waa  quadrupled  during  the  firat  siztf -eight  yean  of  the 
eighteenth  centui7*.  It  appears  from  the  Custom-Houae 
books,  thi^  between  the  years  1741  and  1750,  there  were  ex- 
ported 8,029,156  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  that  the 
sum  paid  for  boun^  amounted  to  £1,514,962. 

The  increased  demand  for  British  com,  which  immediately 
followed  the  passing  of  the  bounty  act,  naturally  enhanced 
the  price  for  a  time  in  the  home  market  Capital  was  then 
withdrawn  from  other  channels  to  be  employed  on  land — ■ 
agriculture  was  extended — until  the  enlaiged  demand  in  the 
for^gn  market  had  been  met  by  an  enlarged  snpply,  and  then 
the  price  fell  for  a  time  as  much  below  its  natural  level  as  it 
had  been  previously  raised  above  it.  Towards  the  year  1756 
a  great  pn^rtion  of  the  lands  which  had  been  broken  up 
for  tillage  were  again,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  ctvn, 
converted  into  pasture,  and  capital  sought  a  more  profitable 
employment  in  manufactures. 

About  the  year  1 760  wheat  became  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
labouring  claasea  instead  of  rye ;  and  soon  after  this  period  the 
home  consumption  equalled  the  home  production,and  England 
ceased  to  he  an  exporting  country  of  com.  In  1 765  three  tem- 
porary acts  were  passed  iu  consequence  of  the  price  of  wheat 
having  risen  to  424.  per  quarter;  one  to  prohibit  tiie  exportation 
of  com,  and  the  others  permitting  the  importation  of  oats  and 
oatmeal,  and  American  com.  The  pn^bition  act  was  made  to 
expire  on  the  26th  of  August,  1766,  and  the  twootb«^on  the 
29th  of  September  in  the  same  year.  In  that  month  the  price 
of  wheat  had  risen  to  49j.  per  quarter,  in  consequence  of  which 
riots  and  tumults  of  the  most  alarming  character  broke  out 
through  the  country,  to  quiet  which  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  kinds  of  grain  destined  for  exportation,  and  the  use  of 
wheat  forbidden  in  distilleries  by  an  order  in  counciL  The 
Parliament  which  met  soon  afterwards  revived  the  prohibitioa 
act,  and  extended  the  term  of  the  other  two.    These  tempo- 
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ray  rc^^tioDS  having  been  found  imperfect  and  unsatis&c- 
toiy,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
in  1771  to  consider  the  whole  state  of  the  com  trade  and  corn 
laws,  and  for  obtaining  such  informatioQ  as  might  serve  as  a 
basis  of  a  comprehensive  and  permanent  law.  The  chairman^ 
Governor  Fownall,  stated,  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill  into 
Parliament  framed  on  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  that 
the  existing  difficulties  did  not  arise  &om  scarcity;  that  there 
was  as  much  if  not  more  corn  grown  than  formerly ;  but 
that,  from  the  different  circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  the  con- 
sumption was  greater  than  the  supply — such  disproportion 
arising  irom  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  annual  production  of  wheat  was  stated  to  be  4,000,000 
quarters,  all  of  which,  with  the  addition  of  100,000  quarters 
per  annum  imported,  were  consumed  at  home.  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  protested  on  this  occasion  agunst  some  attempts  that 
were  made  to  set  up  the  agricultural  against  the  commercial 
interest,  and  deprecated  the  impolicy  of  making  any  such 
distinction.  "  The  interests  of  the  landed  and  commercial 
"  parts  of  the  community  were,"  he  said,  "  closely  united  j 
"  nothing  could  be  more  detrimental  to  both  than  a  jealousy 
"  of  each  other,  and  nothing  more  advantageous  to  the  coun* 
"  try  than  their  united  efibrts  for  their  mutual  benefit*." 

The  act  of  1773  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  43),  which  was  the  result 
(^  this  investigation,  was  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  of  12  Geo.  III.  c.  81,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
which  erased  from  the  statute-book  the  absurd  enactments  of 
former  reigns,  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  home  trade  in 
com.  That  it  did  not  go  to  the  same  extent,  in  reference  to 
the  foreign  trade,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  strong  opposi- 
tion it  encountered  in  Parliament.  It  was,  however,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  legislation  upon  this  subject,  as 
from  this  year  until  1814  the  importation  of  com  waa  viriu- 
aUyfree,  it  being  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  duty  merely 
nominal; — the  higher  rate  of  duty,  checking  importation,  being 
only  chargeable  at  a  few  short  intervals  during  that  period. 
It  opened  the  home  market  to  foreign  supplies  of  wheat  at  a 
duty  of  sixpence  per  quarter  when  the  price  exceeded  48».  per 
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quarter,  and  prohibited  exportation  when  the  jiAoe  rote  to  44  j; 
On  thi*  act  Adam  Smith  remarks*— 

"  TOth  kll  tti  imperfeetiotiB,  hotrerer,  we  may  perhaps  uy  of  it  wlwt 
mi  lud  of  Um  liwB  of  Solon,  tlutt,  though  not  th«  bert  in  itidf,  it  U  the 
beat  which  the  interats,  prejudicM,  and  tenip«r  of  tho  time*  vonid  admit 
of.    It  may  perhaps,  in  due  time,  prepare  the  way  for  a  better." 

In  1791  a  new  act  was  passed  f,  which  provided  that  a 
duty  of  24«.  Sd.  per  quarter  shouLI  be  pud  on  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  when  the  price  was  under  50t,  per  quarter ; 
when  it  reached  50i.,  but  waa  under  5i».,  there  was  to  be 
payable  on  importation  2«.  6d.  the  quarter ;  and  when  at  or 
above  54»,,  sixpence  the  quarter.  The  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Cotmcil  made  a  report  to  the  king  during  the  preceding  year, 
in  which  tbey  state — 

"  Ihe  condition  of  the  countrjr  labourer  certainly  rcquirn  that  the  price 
of  com  should  be  low,  that  he  may  be  enabled  by  his  wagei  to  porchaie 
what  is  necesBBry  for  hia  Bubsistence.  As  soon  as  the  price  of  wheat  psssea 
48«.  the  legislature  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  attend  to  the  necMsitka 
of  the  poor,  and  to  enconra^  Uie  importation  of  forugn  wheat  by  allow- 
ing  it  M  very  low  dntiea." 

In  the  bill)  aa  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commoni  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  importation  of  foreign  com  was  accordingly 
permitted  at  2*.  6d.  per  quarter  duty  when  the  price  reached 
48s.  per  quarter.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Powya 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  interest,  who  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  52«.  should  be  substituted  for48«.  To  this 
amendment  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  consent,  being,  he  stated, 
"  convinced  that  the  system  upon  which  the  table  went  fixed 
"  the  price  high  enough  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  and 
"  at  the  same  time  guarded  against  any  serious  inconvenietice 
"  to  the  consumer  J."  In  the  Lords  the  necessity  for  high 
prices  was  strongly  maintained,  and  aU  the  arguments  now 
employed  against  the  importation  of  foreign  com  were  tirgedj 
especially  the  danger  of  a  dependence  on  foreign  countries 
for  subsistence.  Lord  Sheffield  declared  that  "not  a  session 
"  had  passed  without  some  law  being  obtained  with  a  view  to 
"  the  interests  of  commerce  against  the  interests  of  landed 
**  proper^  §."  The  higher  price  was  eventually  carried  in 
the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  59  to  53. 

•  Werilh  ofNBllon.,  toL  il.  p.  333.  f  81  Geo.  III.  e,  30. 
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Daring  the  years  irom  1773  to  1791  a  large  quantity  of 
foreign  vfaeat  was  imported,  but  agriculture  flourished  more 
during  the  same  period  than  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
century.  A  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1773> 
the  quantities  of  wheat  imported  and  exported  were  nearly 
equal;  but  in  Vl%%  when  the  country  had  recorered  &om 
the  effects  of  the  American  war,  the  imports  permanently 
overbalanced  the  exports.  With  the  increase  of  importation 
commerce  and  manufactures  augmented,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  agreat  stimulua  was  given  to  agriculture.  In  1771  t^be 
annual  production  of  wheat  was,  aa  we  have  before  observed, 
4/X>0,000  quarters,  which,  with  the  addition  of  100,000  quar- 
ters per  annum  imported,  were  consumed  in  Britain;  whereas, 
in  1791,  the  consumption  of  wheat  had  reached  S00,000  quar- 
ters per  month,  or  6,000,000  quarters  annually,  of  which 
180,000  were  imported,  showing  an  increased  produce  of 
1,8&0>000  quarters  in  about  twen^  years*,  while  the  average 
price  (rf*  wheat  was  about  44«.  per  quarter. 

The  continued  rapid  extension  of  the  home  growth  of  com  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  from  1^80  to  1803  no  less  than  1197 
iaclomre  bills  were  carried  through  Parliament,  while  no  di- 
minution took  place  in  the  importation  of  foreign  com  t>  The 
average  price  of  wheat  from  1792  to  1803  was  68«.  bd.  per 
quarter.  The  peace  of  Amiens  and  the  favourable  harvest  of 
1803  reduced  the  price  to  67'.  9cj.,  and  in  1803  itfell  to'67«.  \d. 
The  landed  interest  declared  that  this  was  not  a  remunera- 
ting price  for  wheat  raised  on  the  inferior  soils  that  had  been 
broken  up  during  the  few  preceding  yean;  and  in  1804  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  act  passed  in  1791  had  been  carried  completely 
into  efiect,  and  whether  the  prices  fixed  upon  as  the  criterion 
for  aUowiog  the  importation  and  exportation  of  corn  were  ade- 
quate to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  A  bill  was 
brought  into  ParHament,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  passed  through  both  Houses  with  little  oppo- 
sition. It  provided  that  when  the  average  price  was  at  or 
above  6fif .  the  duty  on  importation  should  be  &d.  per  quarter; 

*  See  Mr.  Comber'i  Tteatiie  on  National  Subriatence,  p.  ISO. 
t  It  ippean  ttom  ibe  com  ntums  laid  before  PailiameDl,  that  1>,553,5BT 
qwiten  of  foKigo  coin  (excluilTe  al  Icbh)  wcm  iEDporlsd  fxina  ITSl  In  180S, 
both  Indunre. 
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between  66*.  and  63«.  the  Anty  wu  ta  he  Us.  6d. ;  and  belov 
6St.  the  duty  of  24«.  3(2.  waa  to  be  pgyable.  This,  like  the 
preceding  enactments  since  1773}  was  a  dead  letter^  the  pnts 
remaiDing  open  at  the  merely  nominal  duty. 

The  recommencement  of  hoBtilitdes  with  France,  and  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  wheatcropof  1804,  caused  an  advance  of  prices, 
which  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  some  bad  harvests,  the 
extended  demand  consequent  upon  the  stupendous  struggle  in 
which  we  were  then  engaged,  and  the  continental  system  of 
Napoleon,  all  tended  to  augment.  In  1605theaTerageprice<tf 
wheat  was  87«*  Id.,  or  22*.  per  quarter  above  the  import  limit. 
In  1806  it  was  declared  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  iree  importation  and  exportation  of  all  com  and 
grain  reciprocally  to  and  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  all  restraints,  duties  and  boun- 
ties relating  thereto  should  cease;  a  most  salutary  proTOdon, 
which  waa  carried  into  effect  by  46  George  III.  c.  29.  During 
the  years  1806-7-8  we  had  good  harvests,  and  our  prices  were 
respectively  76'>  9d.,  73*.  id.,  and  78j.  lid.  The  harvests 
of  1808-9  were  deficient,  and  the  price  rose  to  94«.  St/.,  or 
about  23t.  above  the  import  limit  during  the  latter  year.  In 
1810  the  average  reached  103*.  3d.,  and  in  1811  it  waa  93«. 
5d.,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  1812  the  average  price  was  122#.8(/.,  but  at  one  part 
of  the  season  it  rose  to  125«.  per  quarter ;  the  harvest  how- 
ever proved  abundant,  and  prices  receded  to  106«.  6d.  for 
1813. 

During  the  last-mentioned  year  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  com  trade.  They  appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  high  price  which  corn  had  reached  during  the 
war  was  the  point  at  which  it  should  be  retained,  in  order  to 
enable  farmers  to  perform  their  engagements  and  to  retain  the 
poorer  soils  in  cultivation ;  and  they  recommended  to  Parlia- 
ment that  foreign  wheat  imported  should  be  subject  to  the 
high  duty  of  24s.  3d.  per  quarter,  until  the  home  price  reached 
I05<.  2d,  per  quarter !  Nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  during 
that  session,  but  in  the  succeeding  one  it  was  very  fully  dis- 
cussed. A  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  House,  that 
"  when  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  at  or  under  64t.  per 
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"quarter  the  import  duty  should  be  24*.  per  quarter,  decrea- 
"  sing  \9.  with  every  shilling  rise  in  the  price,  until  the  home 
"  currency  should  reach  86«.,  when  foreign  wheat  should  be 
"  admitted  for  home  conBumption  at  a  duty  of  1*.  per  quar- 
"  ter."  A  bill  was  introduced  based  on  this  resolution,  but 
it  was  strongly  opposed.  Lord  Milton  presented  a  petition 
against  it  from  Leeds  containing  20,000  signatures,  agreed 
to  at  a  meeting  which  took  place  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
Mr.  Canning  presented  another  &om  Liverpool  with  22,000 
signatures.  Mr.  Baring  (Lord  Ashburton)  was  then  the 
leading  advocate  for  cheap  bread.  He  said,  that 
"  steady  pricea  were  oever  produced  by  reetrictioi).  Apply  the  doctrme  of 
Teetrictkm  to  any  one  county  in  England,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the 
doiDg  Eo  would  not  have  the  effect  of  steadpng  the  prices  in  that  particu- 
lar county  ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  bread  would  be  alternately  high  and  low, 
according  aa  there  was  a  good  or  bad  haivest  in  that  particnlu  spot,  de- 
prived as  it  would  be  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  As  the 
whole  of  England  was  to  any  porticulai  county  in  England  in  this  respect, 
such  exactly  was  the  whole  of  Europe  as  to  England*." 
The  bill  was  eventually  lost,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
voting  against  it. 

During  the  year  1815  a  new  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  now  Lord  Ripon,  who  stated,  on  explaining  its 
provisions  to  the  House,  that  in  order  to  have  sufficient 
com  we  must  have  poor  lands  in  cultivation,  and  these  could 
not  be  cultivated  without  considerable  expense ;  so  that  the 
produce  must  be  sold  at  a  dear  rate  to  pay  it,  and  it  was 
better  to  pay  that  rate  than  depend  on  foreigners  for  a  supply. 
To  this  reasoning  Mr.  Baring  replied — 

"  On  the  principle  of  forcing  a  supply  from  your  own  soil  for  your  own 
pc^lation,  your  population  never  can  exceed  you  own  produce ;  and  &e 
consequence  therefore  of  that  would  be,  that  you  must  cut  down  your  po* 
polatiou  to  suit  your  com,  instead  of  regulating  the  supply  of  com  by  the 
population.  This  was  not  lengthening  the  bed  to  the  man,  but  shortening 
the  man  to  the  bedf." 

The  declared  object  of  the  bill  was  to  maintain  high  prices, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  prohibited  the  importation  of  wheat 
until  the  home  price  reached  80».  per  quarter.  It  met  most 
determined  opposition  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  tumult ;  and  on  the  6th  of 

•  Pu'Iiancntary  Debates,  toL  ixriL  p.  IIOO.  t  JW*.  *ol.  iiiz.  p.  »7S. 
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March,  when  it  was  to  be  read  a  third  time,  the  people  awem* 
bled  in  such  nuuaes  in  Palace  yard,  that  it  was  found  neoao- 
aary  to  call  out  the  military,  and  two  troopB  of  horae  could 
scarcely  keep  the  approaches  to  the  House  open.  Sev^d 
membeps  who  Bupptwtedthe  bill  were  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob.  Despite  of  dl  oppotitioD,  however,  it  was  passed  into  a 
law. 

The  agricultural  interest  were  taught  to  beUeve,  that  imdo* 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  price  of  wheat  could  not  be  r^ 
duced  below  8O9.  per  quarter.  Its  immediate  effect  thercfiKV 
was  a  considerable  exteneion  of  tillage.  The  crop  of  1816 
proved  deficient,  prices  rose  beyond  the  import  limitj  and  in 
the  years  1817  and  ISIB  the  importation  of  foreign  com  waa 
unusaalty  large.  In  1819,  20  and  21  there  were  abundant 
harvests :  the  ports  were  closed,  yet  prices  fell  to  129,  3d.  in 
1819,  65;.  10(2.  in  1820,54«.5d.in  IS21,  and  inapait  of  the 
year  1822  to  SSf.  3d. — averaging  for  the  whole  year  43#.  3d. 
During  the  year  1821  the  landed  interest  again  appealed  to 
Parliament ;  hut  beyond  a  complete  monopoly  which  the  corn- 
growers  enjoyed  under  the  existing  law,  the  legislature  had 
nothing  to  give.  The  importation  of  foreign  com  was  prohi- 
bitedj  yet  agriculture  was  depressed  to  a  point  which  had 
been  hitherto  unknown.  The  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  whom  bad  been  referred  the  numerous  peti- 
tions which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  re* 
ported — 

"Iliat  in  theii  judgment  the  complaints  of  the  petitiouenwere  foanded 
in  fact,  in  so  far  as  they  represented,  thkt  at  the  present  price  of  coro  Ok 
retDTUt  to  aa  occupier  of  an  uable  farm,  atttt  atlowiog  for  the  intoeot  of 
his  InveatDunt,  wen  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  charges  and  outsmn|s  t 
ofwhichaconaidetahle  proportion  can  be  paid  only  out  of  the  oapttaUiand 
not  iVom  the  profits  of  the  tenantry." 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  waa  to  transfer 
capital  from  agriculture  to  other  pursuits,  and  prioes  reco- 
vered in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  supplies.  In  1823  the 
average  price  of  wheat  waa  51«.  9d.;  in  1824,  62<.;  and  ia 
1825,  66s.  6d. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning  in  1626  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  extremely  embairaased ;  and  in 
order  to  palliate  the  effects  of  the  unfortunate  statute  of  1815 
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orden  in  ooUQcil  were  iesued,  admitting  for  home  consumption 
a  quantity  not  exceeding  500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  at  such 
ratei  a«  should  be  thought  adviaable  under  the  ciroumatanoes. 
In  the  following  year  be  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions  for 
the  alteratioa  of  tiie  oom-laws,  which  were  favourably  recei- 
ved by  the  public,  to  the  effect  that  foreign  corn  ought  be 
alwa^  imported  in  order  to  be  warehoused}  and  when  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  70*.  the  quarter  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted for  home  consumption  on  payment  of  the  duty  of 
If.  per  quarter,  which  du^  was  to  be  increased  one  shiUiag 
with  every  shilling  decrease  in  the  price  of  wbeaL  A  bill 
was  introduced,  based  on  these  resolutions,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  abandoned  in  the  Lords,  in 
consequenoe  of  an  amendment  being  carried  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  until 
the  home  price  reached  66>,  the  quarter. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  to  office,  and  passed, 
in  the  following  year,  the  act  (9  Qeo.  IV>  c.  €0)  which  now 
regulates  the  com  trade,  and  which  admits  foreign  wheat  for 
home  consumption  upon  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  cal' 
oulated  by  vtuit  is  called  the  "  sliding  scale."  Foreign  wheat 
is  subject  to  a  duty  of  26s.  %d.  per  quarter  under  it  whan  the 
home  price  is  60».  a  quarter,  and  is  only  admissible  at  \t. 
duty  when  the  home  price  reaches  73<*  per  quarter.  In  some 
respects  this  act  is  atiU  more  uitolerabla  than  that  of  1815. 
Under  the  latter,  foreign  oom  was  admissible  duty  iree  when 
the  price  at  home  reached  ao«.  per  quarter.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  currency  in  1828  was  enhanced  beyoud 
that  of  1815  fully  35  per  cent.;  so  that,  if  this  difiEerence  be 
added  to  73«.,  it  will  make  the  admission  price,  at  the  duty 
of  la.  per  quarter,  91«.  instead  of  80*.  per  quarter.  By  the 
act  of  1804,  foreign  wheat  was  admitted  at  Qd,  per  quarter 
duty  when  the  home  price  was  at  or  above  66a.;  at  this 
price  the  duty  payable  under  the  present  law,  without  calcu- 
latiog  the  enhanced  currency,  is  20*.  %d.  per  quarter.  The 
act  of  1791  admitted  foreign  wheat  at  Qd.  per  quarter  duty 
when  the  home  price  was  at  or  above  54».}  at  this  price  the 
du^  under  the  existing  law  would  be  32*.  8rf.  per  quarter. 
By  the  act  of  1773  the  home  market  was  open  to  foreign 
supply  at  a  duty  of  6<i.  per  quart«r  wbeo  the  price  exceeded 
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48<.  per  quarter;  at  tiiis  price  the  duty  now  payable  would 
be  S8«.  8^.  per  quarter.  The  preseut  act  is  therefore  ntore 
restrictive  in  the  letter,  and  has  been  more  disastrous  in  its 
results  tliaQ  any  that  preceded  it.  In  its  operation  It  has 
fully  justified  the  character  given  of  it  by  Lord  Stanley,  when 
it  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  it  passed 
into  a  law.  "  If,"  he  observed  on  that  occasion,  "  he  was  not 
"  entirely  mistaken  in  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  this 
"  subject,  the  great  point  was  to  secure  the  corn-market  from 
"  all  excessive  fluctuation,  and  that  wot  the  verypouU  inwMeh 
"  the  present  bill  was  noioriousb/  and  palpably  deficient*.'' 
The  intention  of  this  law,  as  expressed  in  Parliament  by  its 
framers,  was,  that  under  its  provisions  the  prices  of  wheat 
should  be  steadily  muntained  at  somewhere  about  64t.  per 
quarter,  which  they  called  the  "pivot  price."  On  the  11th 
of  July  1828,  when  the  first  weekly  average  was  stzucJc  un- 
der the  act,  the  price  of  wheat  was  5bt.  Td.  per  quarter,  and 
on  the  26th  of  December  following  the  price  was  'JBt.  Bd^ 
being  en  advance  of  20«.  \\d.  per  quarter  within  six  months. 
On  the  25th  December  1835  the  price  was  so  low  as  36f. 
per  quarter,  and  on  the  11th  Januaiy  1839  it  was  81a.  Gd, 
per  quarter,  being  an  advance  of  45«.  Sd.  per  quarter.  A 
similar  effect  was  produced  by  theactof  1815.  Intheseveit. 
teen  months  which  passed  between  Januaiy  1816  and  June 
1817,  the  price  of  wheat  varied  firom  53».  Id.  to  112*.  ^d.  per 
quarter,  and  in  the  three  months  from  June  to  Septembea- 
1817,fTom  112«.  7d.to74«.t  Lord  Stanley  bad  no  confidence 
in  the  corn-bill  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  1828,  and  was  "certainly 
'<  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  abstractedly  suppmted 
"  a  fixed  permanent  dutyj."  The  correctness  of  his  lord- 
ship's views  as  to  "the  sliding-scale"  at  that  period  has  been 
established  by  incontrovertible  facts ;  and  such  haa  ever  been, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  the  result  of  attempting  to  se> 
cure  the  corn<market  from  excessive  fluctuation  by  contract' 
tnjT  the  market  ofsv^ly. 

The  argument,  tjiat  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  has  been  matured  under  a  system  (A  restriction,  is 

*  ParliBiDentarr  Debslei,  N.  S.,  vol.  lix.  p.  34. 
f  Psrb'aiDenlary  Piper,  Seu.  1841,  No.  139. 
X  Fwlkmentu;  DeUtei,  N.  S.,  toL  (ii.  p.  3S. 
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altogether  fiillaciouB.  Prom  the  year  1773  to  1815,  the  al- 
leged restriction  was,  as  we  have  shown,  merely  nominal,  and 
the  corn-trade  virtually  free.  At  the  former  period  three- 
fourths  of  Bedfordshire  consisted  of  common  fields,  or  of 
common  end  waste  land ;  and  many  other  counties  in  En- 
gland were  in  no  better  condition.  It  appears  frvm  a  report 
presented  to  Parliament,  that  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  only  244  inclosure  acts  had  passed,  under  which 
338,177  acres  were  brought  into  cultivation*.  The  greater 
proportion  of  this  became  in  a  few  years  pasture-land.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^  III.  to  the  year  1815  in- 
clusive, 3173  inclosure  acts  were  passed,  whidi,  supposing 
the  number  of  acres  inclosed  by  each  to  be  1830,  according  to 
the  estimation  of  the  Commons'  committee  of  1798  on  waste 
lands,  the  total  would  amount  to  an  area  of  nearly  6,000,000 
of  acres  brought  into  cultivation  within  that  periodf.  In 
1770  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Finlalson  of  the  National 
Debt  Office,  to  7>227,586}  and  that  of  Scotland,  at  the  same 
period,  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,432,224, — the  mean  be- 
tween the  amounts  in  1750,  as  calculated  l^  Dr.  Webster,  and 
that  shown  by  the  census  of  1801 ;  making  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  year  8,650,810.  The  quanti^  of  wheat 
then  grown  in  Britain  was  4,000,000  quarters,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  1 00,000  quarters  imported,  was  consumed  at  home. 
The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1815  reached  13,023,817^ ; 
and  allowing  one  quarter  of  wheat  as  the  average  consump- 
tion of  each  person,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  the  author  of  *  Tracts  on  the  Corn-trade,' — an  estimate 
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which  has  been  confirmed  bj  a  variety  of  labHcpiait  re- 
searches and  authorities, — and  one-serenth  for  seed,  it  ^- 
pears  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  in  Grreat  Biitain  in 
1815  wa0l4>884^62  quarters,  and  the  quantity  produced  aboat 
14,200,000  quartwa,  making  the  most  ample  allowance  for  the 
supply  from  other  places*.  While  production  increased  threo- 
fold  within  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  rents  advanced  in  an 
equal  proportion,  and  the  prosperity  of  iarmers  and  labourers 
was  as  remarkable  aa  the  improvement  and  extension  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  custom  to  attribute  Uua  altt^ethv  to  the 
stimulus  ^ven  to  production  by  the  war ;  but  we  confflder  it 
may  be  more  fiiirly  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  five  course 
of  agricultural  industry  during  the  forty  years  to  which  we 
refer,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population,  the  improvementa 
in  mechanical  science,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  maou' 
ftctures  and  commerce,  which  has  multiplied  in  so  surjuising 
a  degree  the  force  of  labour,  and  proportionally  extended  the 
sum  of  human  ei^oyments.  Bridges  in  that  time  have  been 
built ;  roads  formed ;  rivers  rendered  navigable ;  canals,  har- 
bours and  docks  made  and  improved ;  towns,  factories,  ware- 
houses have  sprung  up  to  an  extent  and  with  a  re^idity  alto* 
gether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  own  or  any  other 
country;  while,  during  the  eariy  periods  at  whidi  we  have 
already  glanced,  our  population  was  for  the  most  part  em* 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  scarcely  prodnoad 
sufficient  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  oooamuni^.  Tbit 
means  of  acquiring  the  other  necessaries  of  life  gradually  ex- 
tended with  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  commerce;  bat 
it  was  not  until  the  productive  powers  of  the  country  were 
tuded  by  machinery,  and  the  gigantic  arm  of  steam  was  em* 
ployed  as  an  auxiliary  to  laboiu-,  that  any  great  advance  was 
made  in  wealth  and  civilization. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  to 
those  who  are  inclined  to  maintain  the  present  system  of 
corn-laws,  whether,  in  the  words  of  the  committee  on  the 
corn-laws  of  1821 — 
"  Commerce  can  expand,  manufactores  thrive,  and  great  public  works 

*  The MmmniitiaD  (f  fordgn  wbett  in  1815,  taken  OBtnaTanga of  UBjetn, 
m  *Wfi1t  ipaitat.~ParL  Pi^er  IM,  IQfA  Jme,  IMl.  The  qiUuUtj  im- 
porttd  from  Irdand  tnw  litfiH  qoutcm. 
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be  nndertsktOj  without fumialuiig  to  dieslulluidUboiutrhichQiecafuta]* 
tliui  employed  put  in  motion,  increased  means  of  paying  for  the  prodnc- 
tioss  of  tbe  land  1 — whether  the  principal  part  of  those  prodactioni  which 
contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  commnnity  must  not  necessarily  be  drawn  (h>m  our  own 
•ul,— tha  demand  increasing  with  the  popnlatlon,  rs  the  population  miut 
increue  with  the  lichM  of  the  country  ?— whether  a  great  part  of  the  Mun« 
oquUtl  which  is  employed  in  supporting  the  industry  connected  with  ma. 
nufacturee,  commerce,  and  public  works,  does  not,  passing  by  a  very  rapid 
course  into  the  hands  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  serve  also  as  a  capital  for 
the  encouragement  of  agricniture  ?^ — whether.  In  our  own  country  in  former 
timee,  and  in  other  naturally  fertile  coontries  up  to  the  present  time,  agrl. 
cohure  ha*  not  languished  from  the  want  of  luch  a  atimulns  i— whether, 
in  those  oountiies,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  are  not  themselves  poor,  and 
the  people  wretched,  in  proportion  as,  from  want  of  capital,  their  laboor  is 
more  exclusively  confined  to  raising  from  their  own  soil  the  means  of  their 
own  scanty  subsistence  ?  And  whether,  in  fine,  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  agriculture  U  not  Itdd  in  abstaining  f^om  interference,  either  by  protec- 
tion  or  prohibition,  with  the  application  of  capital  in  any  branch  of  in> 
dustry  i  and  whether,  so  long  as  trade  and  manufactures  eliAll  flourish, 
there  is  any  ground  to  fear  that  agriculture  shall  decline  ? 

It  baa  beeo  coatended  that,  alUiough  the  porta  were  con- 
staatly  open  from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1615,  and  the 
trade  free,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  merely  nominal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  short  intervals, — yet  that  the  continental 
syetem  then  in  operation  had  the  effect  of  diminiahing  the 
importationa  of  foreign  wheat,  and  of  leaving  the  British 
grower  ia  poueanon  of  the  home  market.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  case.  The  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial 
wheat  and  wheat-flour  annually  imported  between  the  years 
1801  and  1810  inclusive,  amounted,  on  an  average  of  these 
yeara,  to  555,959  quarters ;  while,  between  the  yeara  1821 
and  183(^  the  aimuftl  average  importation  amounted  only  to 
534,762,  a  proof  that  we  had  no  difBculty  in  prociuing  the 
foreign  suppUea  we  required  during  the  war*. 

Since  the  passing  of  ^e  corn-law  of  1815  several  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  agriculture, 
and  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  distress  wlucb  appeared 
to  preta  upon  some  important  branches  of  it  at  intervals 
during  that  period.  The  committee  appointed  in  1821  en- 
tered very  fiiUy  into  the  subject,  and  laid  a  report  upon  tbc 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  year— written,  it  has 

•  PerllamentarT  Paper,  Ko.  IM,  Swdo%  U41. 
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been  said,  by  Mr.  HuBkissoQ — of  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant character,  from  which  ve  have  already  quoted.  They 
remark,  that  there  is  a  consideration  ia  the  article  <^  com 
which  ought  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  which  is 
most  material  to  enable  persons  to  arrive  at  sound  and  safe 
conclusions  upon  the  subject,  namely,  "that  its  price  fluctu- 
"  ates  more  than  that  of  any  other  commodity  of  extensive 
"  consumption,  in  proportion  to  any  excess  or  deficiency  in 
"  the  supply."  They  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  article 
for  which  the  demand  is  more  steady,  being  little  increased 
by  redundancy,  or  checked  by  scantiness  of  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, and  then  apply  this  principle  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  our  corn-laws. 

Assuming  that  the  annual  produce  of  com,  the  growth  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  then,  upon  an  average  crop,  about 
equal  to  our  annual  consumption,  and  that  with  such  average 
crop  the  provisions  of  the  corn-law  of  1815  were  suffident  to 
secure  to  the  British  grower  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market ; 
in  such  a  case  the  fluctuation  of  prices  might  be  expected  to 
range  between  the  maximum  at  which  foreign  com  might  be 
admitted,  or  not  much  beyond  it,  and  the  minimum  to  which 
that  price  might  be  reduced  by  an  abundant  harvest,  or  a 
succession  of  them,  until  Britit^  com  fell  below  the  price  of 
some  foreign  market,  and  found  a  vent  in  exportation.  It  ia 
an  opinion  founded  upon  long  observation, "  that  years  of 
**  scarcity  or  plenty  do  not  come  alternately,  or  at  short  in- 
"  tervals,  but  in  pretty  laige  cycles,  and  irregularly ; "  and  if 
so,  it  is  important  to  consider  how  hazardous  and  embairaaung 
must  be  the  situation  of  the  grower  of  com  in  a  country  where 
the  lowest  price  which  is  considered  to  afford  him  a  remune- 
ration shall  habitually  and  considerably  exceed  the  prices  of 
tiie  remainder  of  the  world,  although  up  to  that  price  he 
should  be  secured  in  the  complete  monopoly  of  that  country. 
As  to  a  remunerative  price,  several  witnesses  represented  it 
to  the  committee  as  a  fixed  amount  of  80«.  for  the  quarter  of 
wheat,  and  in  proportion  for  other  grain.  On  this  part  of  the 
question  the  committee  remarked  that  much  misconception 
prevailed ;  and  that  what  was  deemed  a  remunerative  price 
in  1815,  under  one  state  of  things,  might  be  more  or  leas  than 
a  remunerative  price  in  1821  under  another. 
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"The  memiiig  (uottlly  attached  to  this  word  remiuurative,"  they  ob- 
serve, "  it  the  price  at  which  com  can  be  ruaed,  paying  all  present  charges 
aod  leaving  to  the  grower  a  fair  profit  for  his  capital.  Now  if  the  country 
ahonld  require  for  ita  annual  consumption  one-fifth,  for  example,  more  of 
com  than  wa«  safficient  in  ISIS,  this  bcreased  demand  wonld  require  an 
extended  tillage.  Lands  which  in  1815  would  not  have  paid  for  cultiva- 
tion, would  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  com  ;  and  it  would  be  very  pos- 
sible that,  upon  thoae  lands  paying  no  rent,  and  notwithstanding  tiie  in- 
creased value  of  money  aod  diminished  expense  of  production,  com  could 
not  be  raised  for  8t)s.  the  quarter." 

In  order  to  preserve  a  monopoly  to  the  home  grower,  either 
by  means  of  an  actual  prohibition  of  foreign  com  up  to  a  certain 
price  which  might  be  considered  remunerative,  or  by  imposing 
a  duty  on  importation  which  would  be  equivalent  to  such  pro- 
hibition, it  would  be  therefore  necessary  to  advance  the  im- 
port prices  from  time  to  time,  as  we  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  inferior  soils  for  the  supply  of  our  population.  The 
means  of  raising  food  would  thus  progressively  become  more 
expensive,  until  our  manufacttu^rs,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  compete  with  foreigners,  would  remove  the  seats  of  their 
iodiLBt^  to  other  countries,  leaving  behind  them  an  unoccu- 
pied burthensome  population,  and  our  national  greatness  would 
sink  as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  181 5  pro- 
hibited importation  up  to  a  certain  price,  beyond  which  there 
was  an  unlimited  competition.  The  effects  of  the  act  of  1628 
are  the  same.  Forugn  wheat  is  generally  kept  in  store  until 
it  reaches  the  highest  price  in  the  scale  at  which  it  becomes 
admissible  upon  the  payment  of  1«.  duty,  and  then  the  mar- 
ket is  inundated  with  it,  and  generally  at  the  period  when  the 
farmer  is  sending  to  market  the  produce  of  the  new  harvest. 
The  following  observations  of  the  committee  are  therefore  ap- 
plicable to  both  acts : — 

"  This  system  is  certainty  liable  to  sudden  alterations,  of  which  the  effect 
may  be  at  one  time  to  reduce  prices  already  low  lower  than  they  woud 
probably  have  been  under  a  state  of  free  trade,  and,  at  another,  unneces- 
sarily to  enhance  prices  already  high ;  to  aggravate  the  evila  of  scarcity, 
and  to  render  more  severe  the  depression  of  prices  from  abundance.  On 
the  one  hand  it  deceives  the  grower  with  the  false  hope  of  a  monopoly,  and, 
by  its  occasional  interruption,  may  lead  to  consequences  which  deprive 
him  of  the  benefits  of  that  monopoly  when  most  wanted ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  holds  out  to  the  country  the  prospect  of  an  occasional  free  trade, 
but  so  ill  regulated  and  desultory  as  to  baC^  the  calculations  and  unsettle 
the  transactioDB  boQi  of  the  grower  and  the  dealer  at  home,  to  deprive  the 
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consnmerof  moat  of  the  boncfits  of  miclt  ktnde,  uti  inrotn  tba  merchant 
in  more  than  the  ordinaiy  ruki  of  marcantile  BpecnUtion.  It  exposca  the 
marketa  of  tb«  country  either  to  be  occwionally  orertrhelmed  with  an 
iuimdatioD  of  foreign  com  altogether  diiproportionate  to  tta  wants,  or,  in 
the  erent  of  any  conaiderable  deficiency  in  onr  own  harreat,  it  creates  a 
■ndden  competition  on  the  continent,  by  the  effect  of  which  the  prieca 
there  are  rapidly  and  unneceaaarily  raited  against  oniatlvea.  Bnt  tha  in- 
convenient operationof  the  present  corn-law,  which  appean  to  be  lam  the 
conieqaence  of  the  quantity  of  foitign  grain  broogfat  into  this  conntry 
upon  an  average  of  yeara  than  of  the  manner  in  which  that  grain  is  intro- 
duced, is  not  confined  to  great  fiuctuatiooe  in  price  and  consequent  em- 
barratiment  both  to  the  grower  and  the  consamer ;  for  the  occauonal 
prohibition  of  Import  has  also  a  direct  tendency  to  contract  the  extent  of 
our  commercial  dealings  wldi  other  states,  and  to  excite  in  the  rolera  of 
those  states  a  spirit  of  permanent  exclusion  against  the  ptodnctioDa  ot 
mannlactnres  of  this  country  and  its  coloniea.  In  this  conflict  of  rctalla^ 
tory  exclusion,  iiynrioua  to  both,  the  two  parties,  however,  are  not  npon 
an  equal  footing ;  on  our  part  prohibition  must  yield  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  on  the  other  aide  there  is  no  such  overruling  necessity.  And  inas- 
much as  reciprocity  of  demand  is  the  foundation  of  all  means  of  payment, 
a  large  and  sodden  influx  of  com  mi^t,  tinder  these  circumstancea,  create 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  covrae  of  achaoge,  &»  effacts  of  which 
(after  the  resumption  of  cash  payments)  might  lead  to  a  drain  of  spade 
from  the  Bank,  the  consequent  contraction  of  its  circulation,  a  panic 
among  the  conntry  banlis— all  aggravating  the  distress  of  a  public  dearth, 
as  has  been  experienced  at  former  periods  of  scarcity." 

We  believe  that  all  perBons  who  have  considered  the  prac- 
tical workiDg  of  the  existing  law,  or  have  felt  its  effects — the 
merchants  who  have  been  reduced  to  insolvency  by  specula- 
tions in  com,  the  labouring  classes  who  have  suffered  the 
severe  privations  consequent  upon  high  prices  of  bread,  the 
farmers  themselves  with  whose  compliunts  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  covered — will  acknowledge 
that  the  sudden  end  desultory  transitions  inseparable  fioin 
the  present  system,  and  its  other  distressing  consequences 
to  the  entire  community,  have  not  been  overstated  in  the 
preceding  description.  Its  effects  upon  the  currency  are 
iamiliar  to  every  one.  In  the  years  1838-39  the  large  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  nearly  emptied  the  coSen  of  tiie 
Bank  of  England }  and  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  Bank  Issues,  that  a  stoppage  of  payment  must  have  been 
the  consequence  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  the  Bank  of 
France. 
A  great  deal  of  evidence  wu  given  bcfgre  the  committees 
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on  the  state  of  agricuttun  in  1833  and  1836,  all  tending  to 
sbow  the  distressed  state  of  the  fanners,  and  ^e  little  advan- 
tage they  had  derived  from  the  corn-laws.  Mr.  Bernard 
states  in  1836,  that  in  the  year  1832  he  appUed  to  farmera  io 
different  counties  to  furnish  him  \nth  debtor  and  creditor 
statements  of  the  outgoings  and  produce  of  farms  of  an  ave- 
rage quality  in  different  counties,  and  that  he  tbund  "  at  that 
"  time  no  less  than  half  the  average  rent  of  the  kingdom  was 
**  paid  out  of  capital  instead  of  profits'**."  They  had  conie- 
quently  recourse  in  many  cases  to  the  destructive  practice  of 
exhausting  the  land  by  ft  &equent  repetitJon  of  corn-crops, 
and  it  was  stated  that  considerable  ii^ury  bad  been  done  by 
the  breaking  up  of  old  pasture-landt>  Mr.  Lewin,  a  farmer. 
Complained  that  the  e£Eect  on  the  price  of  com  of"  the  sliding- 
scale"  was,  ''that  it  goes  up  to  a  certain  heightand  then  it  tum- 
bles down  immediately  X ;"  and  Mr.  H.DowliDg,  a  com-tactor 
and  &rmer,  stated  that  it  afforded  no  protection  to  the  grower. 

"  Under  ita  operation,"  he  obaerveB,  "  the  ports  nsnally  open  aboat 
July  and  Augtut ;  generally  the  highest  prices  range  about  that  period  at 
the  time  of  ooi  hairest  i  then  we  are  glutted  with  corn,  perhaps  at  a  low 
daty,  for  they  sddom  pay  the  high  duty  on  much.  If  they  have  a  prospect 
of  bad  harvests.  Con  gats  down  to  a  vory  low  price ;  then  the  needy  far- 
mer muBt  bring  all  his  com  between  that  time  and  Christmas  ;  he  there- 
fore reaps  no  benefit  from  the  cora-Iaw,  bnt  a  serious  injury,  for  he  is  sell. 
ing  while  the  foreign  corn  ia  hiTing  its  fUl  effect^." 

The  law  has  also  operated  to  force  a  great  proportion  of  the 
labouring  peasantry  to  hve  upon  potatoes  instead  of  wheat. 
Mr.  Jacob  states,  "  I  should  imagine  there  must  be  at  least 
"  two  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  whose  chief  ve- 
"  getable  food  is  potatoes,  according  to  the  views  I  repre- 
"  sented  to  the  committee  in  1833]|." 

TTie  experience  we  have  had  of  restriction,  and  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  on  this  important  subject  by  all  classes 
of  the  people  since  1821,  must  strengthen  and  conBrm  the 
sound  and  statesmanlike  views  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  embodied 
in  the  invaluable  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  that  year.    His  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled  to  the 

•  Report  at  Sslect  Conidttes  on  Bute  of  Agricolturs,  1886,  ai  prlnUd  for  th« 
Latd),p.lSl.  t  Idem,  p.  384. 

t  Idem,  p.  T*.  i  Idem,  p.  SIO.  B  Una,  Coibbhw,  nui  E^wt. 
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letter,  aod  his  opinions  must  therefore  be  of  great  weight  in 
the  settlement  of  this  question. 

"  In  comparing,"  the  eommitUe  observe,  "  the  two  periods,  eadt  irf 
nearljr  equml  daration,  between  Ihe  peace  of  Utrecht  aod  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aeven  years'  war,  and  between  the  years  1773  and  IS14,  aai 
recollecting  that  the  first  period  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace, 
and  that  nearly  thirty  years  of  the  latter  have  passed  away  in  Ihe  exertions 
of  two  most  expensive  wars;  that  during  the  fonner  period,  the  market 
ioteresC  of  money  was  generally  much  below,  and  during  the  latter  fre- 
qnently  as  much  above,  the  rate  fixed  by  law ;  that  during  the  former,  the 
aim  of  the  legislature  was  by  artificial  means  to  divert  the  application  of 
coital  Arom  other  employments  to  that  of  agriculture,  as  well  by  positive 
bouDties,  which  forced  an  export  of  grain  to  other  countries,  as  by  dntin, 
which  generally  altogether  precluded  its  import  either  from  the  continmt 
or  from  Ireland ;  that  daring  the  latter  agriculture  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  without  either  of  those  stimulanta  ; — your  committee  cannot  look  at 
these  ooDtnuted  circumstances,  coincident  during  the  first  period  widi  a 
comparative  stagnation  of  our  agriculture,  and  during  the  second,  with 
its  most  rapid  growth  and  im^Kovement,  without  ackuowledging  that  therr 
wwaoJAMf  intht  tgttetn  pmrmed  1^  to  1773  which  Htettaarilf  prtmottd  Ihit 
wuMt  ettential  branch  cf  public  induttry  and  ualiomal  teeatth  ;  and  alto  that 
there  it  ttolhiitg  inwmpalAU  im'M  tht  tuceett  of  both  then  otgeeU  m  thr  *f- 
ttent  lehieh  ha*  prtvaikd  »inee  thai  dale  !  " 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  less  opposed  to  the  corn-law  of 
1828  than  to  that  of  1815;  on  the  25th  March  1830  he 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons — 

"  It  is  my  unalterable  conviction  that  we  cannot  uphold  Ihe  cam-laws 
now  in  existence,  together  with  the  present  taiatioii,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  national  prosperity  and  preserve  public  contentment.'* 

All  the  eminent  political  economists,  from  Adam  Smith 
downwards,  have  exposed  the  &llac7  of  restricUons  upon 
commerce,  and  especially  upon  the  trade  in  com.  The  views 
of  the  former,  revealed  at  a  period  when  the  most  erroneous 
impressions  prevailed  on  this  important  subject,  are  weQ 
worthy  of  attention  and  serious  consideration  at  present,  when 
the  principles  which  have  directed  our  pohcy  for  a  series  of 
years  are  about  to  be  re-examined  and  tested.  In  his  day, 
as  at  present,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  a  sound 
policy  was  the  alleged  necessity  of  continuing  protection  to 
existing  interests,  because  they  had  previously  enjoyed  it, 
although  it  was  allowed  that  it  was  never  intended  the  pro- 
tection should  be  permanent.  He  sought  to  convince  the 
landowner  that  he  must  share  in  the  great  adyontage  of  a 
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return  to  a  natural  state  of  things,  and  that  the  arti6cial  sy- 
stem was  of  no  real  advantage  to  him. 

"llie  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign  corn  for  home  conanmp- 
6on,"  he  observes,  "evidentiy  contributea  to  the  inunedUte  anppljr  of  the 
home  market,  and  most  to  fur  be  hnmediately  beneficial  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  tends  indeed  to  lower  tonewbat  the  average  moaey 
price  of  com,  but  not  to  diminiah  its  real  valae  or  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  it  is  capable  of  maintniaiag.  If  importation  was  at  all  times  free, 
our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  would  probably,  ooe  year  with  another, 
get  lew  money  for  their  com  than  they  do  at  present,  when  Importation 
is  at  moat  times  in  effect  prohiluted;  but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be 
of  more  value,  would  bay  moregoods  of  all  other  Jdnds,  and  would  employ 
more  labour.  Their  ical  wealth,  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  be 
the  same  as  at  present,  thoogh  it  might  be  expressed  by  a  (mailer  qoantity 
of  silver,  and  they  wonld  neither  be  disabled  nor  discouraged  from  cultiva- 
ting com  as  they  do  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  rise  in  the  rekl 
value  of  silver,  in  consequence  of  lowering  the  money  price  of  corn,  lowers 
somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other  comraoditiea,  it  gives  the  industry 
of  the  coQDtry  where  it  takes  place  some  advantage  in  all  foreign  maiketa, 
and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  increase  their  industry.  Bat  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  home  market  for  com  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  general 
indastry  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of  those  who 
prodace  something  else,  and  therefore  have  something  else,  or  what  comes 
to  flie  same  thing,  the  price  of  something  else,  to  g^ve  in  exchange  for 
corn.  Bnt  in  every  country,  the  home  markrt,  as  it  is  the  nearest  and 
most  conveiuent,  so  it  is  likewise  the  greatest  and  most  important  market 
for  corn.  That  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  therefore,  which  is  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  com,  tends  to  enlarge  the  grratest 
and  most  important  market  for  com,  and  thereby  to  encourage  instead  of 
discoura^g  its  growth*." 

Edmund  Burke  was  opposed  to  any  legislative  interference 
whatever  with  the  trade  in  com ; 

"  Of  all  things,"  he  observed,  "  an  indiscreet  tampering  with  the  trade 
of  provisions  is  the  most  dangerous.  My  opinion  is  against  an  overdoing 
of  any  sort  of  administration,  and  more  especially  against  this  moat  mo- 
mentous of  all  meddling  on  the  part  of  anthority, — the  meddling  with  the 
Bubeistence  of  the  people." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Da- 
vid Ricardo,  Say>  Adam  Clarite,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  many  crthers  of  the  past  and  present  age  justly  celebra- 
ted for  the  soundness  of  their  views,  and  who  have  made  the 
sources  of  national  wealth  the  subject  of  inquiry, — all  concur 

•  Wealth  or  Natlont.    Lond.  ISIS,  vol.  U.  p.  414. 
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in  reprobating  the  tballow  policy  of  monopoly,  and  in  rectUM 
mending  a  liberal  system  of  commerce  as  affording  the  best 
security  for  the  permanent  h^pineas  and  prosperity  of  atates. 
The  eiystem  of  restriction  has  been  hitherto  upheld  t^  the 
owners  of  land,  "  who  constitute  dmost  exclusive^  cme  house 
of  parliament,  and  form  a  large  majority  in  the  othw  f  but 
some  of  the  ki^est  landed  proprietors  in  the  kii^dom  are 
now  in  &vour  of  a  moderate  fixed  dn^  onr  com  instead  of 
the  "sUding-scale;"  amoagst  whom  we  can  inchids'  the 
Duke  of  Deronshire,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Duke  a!  Norfolk^ 
Duke  of  Clevdand,  Duke  of  Satherian^  Duke  of  LeinsteT, 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  Marquis  of  Laosdowne,  £ari  Fits- 
wilham,  Eari  of  Leieester,  E^l  of  Radnor,  B^l  Spenc^ 
Earl  of  Ducie  and  Lord  Panmure.  These  noblemrai  have  » 
large  stake  in  the  country,  and  muBt  derive  a  proportionate 
advantage  &om  any  advance  in  its  general  prosperity  conse- 
quent upoB'  the  change.  They  are  aware  how  a  d^treci^ioik 
in  the  jnice  of  com  may  be  counterpoised  by  ino'^tsed  pro- 
duction consequent  upon  the  improved  management  of  fena» 
and  the  employment  of  additional  labour.  Tiic  whole  history 
of  monopoly  sh»w&  tiiat  it  acts  aa  a  diseonr^iement  to  im- 
provemeQt,  and  the  &nner  ia  not  an  exeeption  to  the  general 
mle ; — it  tends  to  make  him  rest  contented  with  a  liovenly 
system  of  cultivation^  because  it  ts  che^  under  the  bdief 
that  the  diminished  quantity  of  produce  consequent  thereon 
vill  be  compensated  by  an  increased  price. 

It  is  in  evidence  before  the  seleet  committee  on  import  du- 
ties, that  the  manufactures  of  »lk  and  hnen,  the  two  hranchea 
of  industry  in  this  country  most  highly  protected,  have  been 
most  frequently  depressed,  and  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  cotton 
manu&cture,  the  least  protected,  has  proeipered  most.  Ia 
Saxony  and  Switzerland,  countries  by  no  means  naturally  rid^ 
manu&ctures  have  thriven  without  any  protection  whatevo', 
more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Thy 
population  cS  both  are  remarkable  for  economical  habits  and 
persevering  industiry, — the  usual  effects  of  fireedom, — ^whicb 
have  enabled  them,  espedaUy  tbe  latter,  to  overcome  obstar 
cles  of  the  most  serious  kind.  In  consequence  of  a  tedious 
and  expensive  overland  carriage,  it  costs  the  Swiss,  to  convey 
raw  cotton  from  the  nearest  seaport,  double  what  it  costs  the 
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Loooasbin  and  Lk&arit  manofaoturer,  and  yet,  ni>twidiBtand< 
ing  our  eapmor  D&tural  advantages,  tlidr  cotton  g^ods  sac 
ceMfidly  compete  with  ours  in  our  Eastem  markets,  and  tat 
sent  ia  large  quantities  to  the  United  States  and  the  Brozila. 
In  AoBtria,  aa  the  other  hand,  under  tiie  prohibitory  laws  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  dte  Second,  manuTacturers  were 
merely  ItogeHi^  in  a  atcte  of  hsare  existence ;  and  in  Spain, 
where  the  protective  syBtem  has  been  generally  carried  to  a 
great  extend  commooe  and  maao&ctores  are  nearly  extinct ; 
— ^the  amugglers  an  the  prinoipal  traders,  who  introduov, 
partly  by  fraud  aad  partly  by  fonle,  their  contatband  good* 
into  the  market :  the  treastuy  is  oonaeqnently  defrauded,  the 
popalfttioa  are  poor  a&d  d«uc««lixed,  and  the  commercial 
towns  deserted. 

If  a  protecting  du^  be  pr^udictal  in  respect  of  one  broach 
of  faiduatry,  how  muoh  more  so  must  it  prove  in  the  case  of 
corn— H>perating  as  it  then  does  as  a  geneiid  tax  on  the  nation, 
and  a  particular  tax  on  every  other  brandi  of  industry  at  the 
Biane  time?  But  the  present  tystem  of  protection  is  the 
worst  that  could  be  detised  for  the  fiirmer,  in  oonssquence  of 
the  violent  floetuataon  in  pric«!  it  occasions.  When  prices  an 
high,  ^e  poo>r'»-rate  and  the  expenses  of  production  rise  in  an 
equal  proportion ;  when  prices  are  low,  his  capital  is  absorbed 
— his  6irm  is  neglected,aad  Anally  abandoned.  Howfreqaently 
tenants  have  become  inst^vent  and  forms  have  reverted  to 
landlords  since  182d,  has  been  proved  by  numerouB  witnesses 
before  the  committees  on  agricultore  of  1833  and  1836.  Surely 
tile  landlord  must  be  a  gainer  by  placing  agriculture  on  a 
m<»e  secure  foundation,  even  suppo^ng  rents  should  he  there<- 
by  nominally  reduced  1 

Mr.  Camiii^  was  oaly  bvourable  to  a  protection  mi  com, 
so  lar  as  other  trades  were  protected.  "  If  tirade  in  earn," 
he  observed,  **  is  to  be  continued  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
**  tinued  as  fkr  as  is  practicable  under  the  same  principles  at 
"  are  tq)plied  to  other  species  of  trade.**  The  manufacturers 
of  woollens,  cottons,  hardwtrre,  leMher,  ete.>  were,  for  a  eoa- 
siderable  period,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  mofiOpoIy 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  their  diffimat 
branches  of  production,  and  were  ibe  mo^  fonnidablo  op- 
ponents of  the  government  of  the  day,  when  any  attempt 
2  K  2 
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ma  made  to  place  the  commerce  of  the  country  oa  a 
Bounder  footing.  They  had  been  often  told  that,  aa  ibej 
depended  to  a  conaiderable  extent  on  foreign  markets  for  Hu 
conaomption  of  their  goods,  they  must  be  in  a  conditioD  to 
sell  them  as  cheap  in  those  maHceta  as  any  other  goods  of 
the  same  quality  that  might  be  brought  into  competitkn 
with  them  from  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  tliat  if  they 
could  successfully  withstand  all  such  competition  abeoad, 
tb^  were  certain  to  be  able  to  do  so  at  home.  They  held  out 
for  a  long  period  against  this  obrioua  truth,  but  at  lengUi 
became  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  a  protecting  duty  against 
importation  was  of  no  use  to  them  whatever.  Thar  proaperi^ 
depended  upon  their  being  enabled  to  export  their  goods  with 
profit,  which  they  could  not  do  if  th^  were  not  Me  to  pro- 
duce them  cheaper  than  the  manufacturers  of  other  countnea. 
Subsequent  to  ^e  year  1820,  the  restrictive  laws  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  were  essentially 
modified  at  the  solicitation  of  the  manufacturos  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and  all  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  from  which  petitions 
were  presented  to  Parliament,  pn^ng  for  a  repeal  of  the  re- 
strittive  system.  In  1824  and  1825  the  system  of  prohilH- 
tion  was  abandoned,  and  fordgn  manu&ctures  admitted  at 
certain  ad  valorem  duties ; — cotton  manu&ctures  at  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  woollen  at  a  duly  of  15  per  cent.;  hard- 
ware 20  per  cent.,  &c.  These  duties  cannot  he  considered  pro- 
tective, because  they  do  not  exceed  the  cost  of  transport,  and 
were  imposed  merely  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  Their  opera- 
tion has  clearly  proved  how  unfounded  the  eariy  fears  of  the 
manufacturers  had  been  of  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles, 
as  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactures  have  been  unce  oom- 
paratively  trifiing. 

Before  Mr.  Hit's  treaty  with  France,  our  woollen  manu- 
&cturera  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  home  maricet;  but 
by  that  treaty  French  broad-cloths  were  admitted  into  En- 
gland on  the  payment  of  certain  duties.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hume, 
who  was  thirty-eight  years  in  the  Customs  and  eleven  years 
afterwards  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  describes,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  committee  on  import  duties,  the  effects  of  thia 
change  of  policy. 
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At  that  time,  he  obBerrea, 
"  Ou  dodu  were  of  m  nnifbnn  and  *ery  inTerior  dutracter.  In  die  Ant 
UMtance,  the  Froicli  dotlu  had  a  very  great  tale  in  this  conntry  ;  the  babit 
•wa*  always  ta  order  a  coat  of  French  cloth  ;  and  no  tulor  thought  of 
making  a  bill  withont  putting  the  words  '  Coat  of  French  cloth :'  and  my 
informant  awored  me,  that  that  habit  of  so  charing  lasted  many  yean 
after  there  was  scarcely  a  piece  of  French  cloth  came  into  the  country." 

The  manufocturen  of  this  countiy,  atiinulated  b;  competi- 
tion, soon  produced  cloth  of  equal  quali^,  and  retained  the 
trade  to  themselves. 

Previous  to  1824  the  importation  of  foreign  silk  wrought 
goods  was  prohibited ;  high  duties  were  payable  on  the  im- 
portation of  raw  silk ;  and  the  exportation  of  manufactured 
silk  was  encouraged  by  a  beun^.  This  system  was  com- 
l^ely  changed  by  Mr.  Huskisson's  act,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  21. 
Under  it  foreign  sUks  were  admitted  at  an  otf  valorem  duty  of 
30  per  cent. ;  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  was  considerably  re* 
duced,  and  the  bounty  abolished.  Since  that  period  tJie  manu- 
fiicture  of  silk  has  been  greatly  improved  and  considerably  ex- 
tended. At  the  time  this  change  took  place  there  were  ten  ma- 
nufiicturerB  in  Manchester  who  employed  about  SOOO  weavers, 
'Snd  the  value  of  mUc  manufactured  there  was  £450,000  per 
annum.  There  are  now  about  tbirty  manufacturers  in  Uiat 
town,  who  employ  about  15,000  weavers,  and  the  value  of 
silk  manu&cturea  has  bcreased  to  £1,600,000  or  £1,800,000 
per  annum ;  and  while  the  &bric  has  improved  in  quality,  it 
has  decreased  in  price  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  consequence 
of  improved  modes  of  manufacturing,  and  the  stioiulus 
to  exertion  which  competition  always  gives.  In  1827  oax 
exports  of  manufiictured  silk  were  only  to  the  extent  of 
£236,113;  in  1839  they  amounted  to  £865,768*.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  various  cases  in 
which  the  hke  resulta  have  attended  even  a  partial  return 
to  a  aound  system  of  trade.  The  principle  is  all  but  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  our  manufacturers,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  have  dedared  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  a  free  and 
unfettered  intercourse  with  foreign  countries. 

From  such  a  system  they  have  nothing  to  fear  and  every- 
thing to  gMu.  Great  Britain  does  not  possess  the  physical 
capadty  of  producing  wine  and  fruit  like  France  or  Portu- 

■  Bspoit  of  Uic  Select  Coimniitcc  oo  Impon  Dutl«i,  p.  144, 
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gal,  or  uUc  like  Italjr  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  or  cotton  waA 
gold  like  the  Brazils.  But  she  has  a  capital — a  commercial 
marine — and  a  rare  combination  of  physical  and  wientifie 
power,  which  afford  her  unrivalled  means  of  manufiicturiDg 
the  raw  productiona  of  other  parts  of  the  world ;  —  a  geo- 
graphical position  wbiob  enables  h^r  to  receive  with  &ci- 
lity  the  produce  of  all  climates,  and  a  system  of  tntamal  com- 
giuniea^on  by  whidi  she  can  distribute  them  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts  with  a  surprising  d^«e  of  rapidity 
and  at  a  trifUi^  expense.  &«at  Britain  is  therefore  preemi- 
nmtly  qualified  to  be  the  worksht^  of  the  world.  But  with 
all  theae  advant^;e8,  the  quantity  of  British  ntaeulfictuTes  oob- 
Bumed  at  home  quadniplea  that  wbitdi  it  annaally  ezpcrteda 
in  consequence  of  the  system  of  restrictive  laws  t^  ^licb 
her  commerce  has  been  impeded.  FreediKa  o£  trade  would 
probably  open  the  markets  of  hundreds  of  millions  oi  pe<^Ie 
to  British  manufltotBr«e,  many  of  whom  are  now  entering 
upon  the  career  of  civilization  and  banning  to  acqiUK  a 
taste  for  the  comforta  and  oonveiuenoes  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  arguments  whi^  has  bera  pKH 
dueed  in  &vour  of  granting  a  protection  to  the  home  growth 
of  com  is,  that  it  would  be  impolitic  and  dangerous  to  bectnoe 
habitually  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  a  supply  of  food. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  apprehennon  of  iqjurf  to  tiie 
community  from  this  cause  has  induced  many  landowntfs 
to  support  the  corn-laws,  rather  tiun  an  anxie^  to  preserve 
personal  interests  which  may  have  grown  up  under  theix 
aanctiui.  Many  have  believed  that  tiie  unrestricted  import 
of  foreign  lAeat  wmtld  cause  a  Taat  quantity  of  c«utineotal 
com  to  be  poured  into  tiiis  country,  producing  so  great  a  d»- 
premtion  ii  price*  aa  to  ouue  c^tiil  to  be  withdrawn,  from 
home  produetian,  and  prices  be  thus  eruitually  raised  to  a 
p(Hnt  far  beyond  any  they  might  be  ej^MCted  to  attain  under 
a  system  of  protection.  We  believe  that  in  the  year  1815  the 
most  erroneous  impressions  existed  as  to  the  quaoti^  of  eiHrn 
the  continent  might  be  expected  to  supfdy,  and  as  to  the  cost 
at  which  it  could  be  produced.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  the  experiMice  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  during  which 
we  had  looked  to  foreign  countries  for  a  portion  of  the  com 
necessary  for  our  own  consumption,  and  occasionally  applied 
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cveiy  possible  stimulus  tliat  hi^  prices  and  bouDties  could 
efiect  to  extend  importation,  might  have  then  proved  to  the 
home-grower  how  inconsiderable  was  the  quantity  that  could 
be  spared  to  us  from  &at  source.  Mr.  Pitt  endeavoured  to 
make  Great  Britain  the  storehouse  of  all  the  continental 
grain  that  could  be  obtained  in  1795,  and  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  in  that  year  to  grant  a  bonnty  of  from  1 6». 
to  20#.  per  quarter,  accnding  to  quality,  on  wheat  imported 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  untQ  the  quantity  should  reach 
900,000  quarters ;  and  from  1 2f .  to  1 5i.  per  quarter  on  wheat 
from  the  South  <^  Europe  or  the  Americas,  until  the  quan- 
tity imported  should  reach  500,000  quarters ;  and  from  St.  to 
lOr.  per  quarter  on  such  additional  quantity  as  might  be  im- 
ported previous  to  the  SOtb  of  September  l'J96.  NotwitJi- 
standing  the  exertion  tiiis  naturally  created  amongst  the  dealer* 
IB  wheat,  only  430,000  quarters  could  be  procured  from  the 
entire  of  the  Xorth  of  Europe,  and  the  total  imports  from  aH 
parts  of  the  world  during  that  period  did  not  exceed  700,000 
quarters.  From  1761  tol7d6,theaverageannaalquantityim- 
ported  into  Great  Britain  was  under  1 20,000  quarters,  and  from 
l796toI8S0,  it  amounted  to  not  more  tban  500,000  quarters. 
Even  at  present  a  rimilar  impression  very  generally  prevails 
although  contradicted  by  the  best  infimnation  and  the  most 
authentic  facta.  Tbia  can  only  be  accounted  &r  by  the  ex- 
aggerations into  whicb  the  parties  ore  led  who  severally  op- 
pose and  support  the  existing  corn-laws.  One  par^  declares, 
dtat,  by  opening  our  ports  to  the  surplus  com  of  the  conti- 
nent, a  quantity  would  be  introduced  which  would  lower  the 
price  to  the  consumer  to  some  level — not  very  accurately  de- 
fined— but  which  would  have  the  effect  of  saving  to  the 
public  a  hundred  mUion  tterlMtg  a  year !  This  argume&t 
also  serves  to  make  a  case  for  the  opposite  party,  and  is  ac- 
quiesced in  by  them  until  at  length  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  an  admitted  fact.  It  is  therefore  important  to  examine 
how  far  the  quantity  of  com  now  raised  on  the  continent 
exceeds  the  quantity  oonaumed  by  its  inhabitants,  and  to 
what  extent  that  quantity  might  be  increased  by  a  free  trade 
with  En^and. 

The  mean  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  estimated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  quarter  for  each 
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individual,  besides  ao  allowance  of  one-seventh  for  seocL, 
The  population  of  Great  Britain  amounted,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831,  to  16,537»398  persons;  and  mi^  now,  in 
round  numbers,  be  calculated  st  nineteen  millions.  Tlie 
population  of  Ireland  was  at  the  same  time  7,7^7,401, 
and  ma-j  now  be  estimated  at  eight-and-a-half  milliona.  Ire- 
land, however,  does  not  consume  at  the  rate  of  half  the 
quantity  of  wheat  used  in  England ;  so  that,  allowing  four 
millions  for  that  country,  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  considered  to  be  twen^-thiee  mil- 
lions of  quarters,  and,  allowing  for  seed,  fully  tvenfy-ux  mil- 
lions,  without  calculating  the  quantity  used  in  various  manu- 
fiicturei.  In  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  owing  to  deSdent  har- 
vests, the  imports  of  wheat  into  England  were  the  largest 
ever  known,  our  necessitjes  having  driven  us  to  collect  the 
quantities  which  had  accumulated  during  the  four  or  five 
preceding  years  in  every  market  of  the  world,  when  our 
importations  had  been  comparatively  small* ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  efiforts,  the  annual  average  quatttity  of  f<nidgii 
wheat  entered  for  home  consumption  during  the  ten  years 
commencing  1830,  and  ending  1840,  only  amounted  to 
908,118  quarters,  not  one fortrnghft  e<m*umpii(m\ 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  hopes  indulged  by  one  party,  and 
the  fears  entertained  by  another  with  respect  to  prices,  are  not 
less  destitute  of  foundaUon  than  with  re^>ect  to  supplies.  Tht 
principal  continental  market  fivm  which  we  have  drawn  our 
supplies  is  Dantzic.  The  descriptions  of  foreign  wheat  which 
approach  nearest  in  quality  to  ibat  of  England  are  brought  a 
great  distance  down  the  Vistula  to  that  port,  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Volbynia  and  Sandomir  in  Poland,  The  {nices  at 
Dantzic  commonly  regulate  those  of  other  porta  of  the  Baltic, 
and  will  afford  us  data  to  judge  what  we  should  be  likely  to 
pay  for  foreign  com,  supposing  that  the  ports  were  opened, 
and  all  duties  and  restrictions  abolished.     A  statement  of  the 


■  The  fDllofring  eountriti  arc  mentioiwd  in  Uia  redirn  u  placei  baa  whidi 
corn  wai  impoTted into  Great  BriUin  in  IS40: — Runia,  Sweilgn  and  Norway,  Den- 
mark, PruNia ; — Genniny,  Meeklcnburgh,  HanoTer.  OldcDbargh  and  Knlphaoaen, 
HanKaite  Towni ; — Holland,  ficlgiiuD,  Portogal,  Madeira,  and  the  Aiom,  Spain  and 
the  Canariei,  Gibraltar,  \ttiy,  Halu,  Ionian  Iilanda,  Turkey  and  Bgypi,  Eaal  India 
Company'*  Terrlloriei,  Brlriih  North  American  Coioniea,  UniKd  Sutei,  tilca  of 
Guemtey,  Jen«y,  Aldeniey  and  Han  (roielgn  pTodnco). 
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srerage  pric»  of  com  at  that  citf;,  free  on  board,  in  decen- 
nial periods  from  1770  to  1819,  was  furni^ed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  1821 ,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  a^;regate  average 
price  of  forty-nine  years,  during  which  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years)  the  ports  were  open,  was  45«.  4d.  per  quarter. 
The  average  price  during  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1838 
was  much  lower,  viz.  34*.  id.  per  quarter;  but  from  1820 
to  1824  inclusive,  and  agmn  from  1835  to  1836,  our  impor- 
tation was  greatly  reduced, — iAe  entire  quantity  qf  foreiffn 
end  colonial  wKeat  and  wheat-fiour  entered /or  home  contut/^' 
tion  dminff  theae  mne  years  amounting  only  to  273,065  quar- 
teri*,  or  about  one-eiffhieenth  part  of  the  quantity  imported 
in  any  preceding  poiod  of  similar  length  since  1791.  No 
correct  calculation  for  ordinary  years  can  therefore  be  made 
on  such  data. 

The  price  at  which  wheat  can  be  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dantzic,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Grade  of  that  city,  in  a  letter 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  1821  (p.  364).     He  mentions  that 

"  If  land  cmtld  bt  had  for  nothiiig,  and  reckouiDg  upon  no  casualtiea— 
such  ai  a  f&ilnre  of  the  erop,  eitraor^naiy  taxes,  requisitions,  qnartering 
of  troops,  &c.,the  mere  prodnciog  pricesofwbeat  would  be  30Ctf.  Pnusiaa 
currency  per  load,  or  31*.  9d.  per  qoarter ;" 

to  which  must  be  added  4*.  or  5«.  per  quarter  for  bringing 
the  produce  to  market,  and  incidental  expenses  on  the  same, 
which  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  which  sup- 
plies may  be  brought. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  present  system  has  had  the 
effect  of  causing  great  fluctuations  in  prices  on  the  conti- 
nent. Under  it  our  demand  for  wheat  arises  at  intervals^ 
and  only  when  the  prospect  of  an  unfavourable  harvest  m- 
duces  our  merchants,  all  at  once,  to  send  out  orders ;  and 
prices  rise  abroad  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  urgency 
of  our  wants.  Speculation,  under  auch  drcumstances,  is 
very  different  from  what  it  is  when  tjade  is  free.  In  the 
latter  case  its  tendency  is  to  equalize  prices,  and  to  adjust 
the  effects  of  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  in  a  series  of  years. 
When  there  is  an  abundant  harvest  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
speculator  stores  up  the  quantity  of  com  that  is  not  re- 

■  FirliamcDluj  Paper,  Nd.  164, 8«pL  1841. 
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quired  for  the  cooaumpticm  of  one  year,  with  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  supply  the  wants  of  another,  and  thus  prerentg  &e 
great  depression  in  prices  which  a  smaU  suiplus  would  other- 
wise create,  and  the  great  advance  which  would  be  conse- 
quent upon  a  small  deficiency.  But  this  adjusting  balaace^ 
BO  beneficial  to  the  communis,  requires  a  free  and  unimpeded 
action,  and  its  mechanism  is  always  deranged  and  its  power 
impaired  by  legislative  restrictions  on  trade.  Oneof  the  worst 
e£^cta  of  the  corn-law  is,  that  it  has  reduced  specnlation  in 
com  to  mere  gambling ;  and  the  capital  of  the  prudent  has 
therefore  been,  generally,  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit,  lie 
corn-merchant  does  not  now  act  apon  a.  defined  and  r^ular 
system,  but  at  intervals,  and  in  the  dark.  Com  is  im- 
ported in  laige  quantities  when  a  scarcity  is  apprehended* 
and  stored  in  bond;  speculators  combine  to  enhance  the 
prices  in  the  home  markets,  in  order  to  raise  the  averages  to 
that  point  which  admits  foreign  com  at  a  shilling  duty; 
large  stocks  are  then  thrown  upon  the  market  like  a  deluge, 
and  the  farmer,  who  is  naturally  in  hopes  that  the  defidency 
in  his  crop  caused  by  an  unpropitious  year  wUl  be  compen- 
sated by  some  advance  in  price,  is  made  to  feel  that  the  law 
intended  for  his  protection  adds  to  the  misfortune  of  a  scanty 
produce  the  infliction  of  a  low  price.  An  alarm  is  thereby 
excited,  and  the  erroneous  opinion  so  generally  entertained  as 
to  the  quantities  of  com  the  continent  can  fiimish,  receives 
strong  confirmation.  The  trifling  surplus  which  fiireignera 
can  spare  beyond  the  wants  of  their  population  would  be  un- 
felt  in  this  coimtiy  if  annually  imported,  as  it  would  certainly 
be  if  the  ports  were  open ;  hut  the  accumulation  of  years, 
when  thrown  at  once  upon  the  market,  proves  equally  inju- 
rious to  the  farmer  and  dealer,  and  the  baneful  effects  of  a  bad 
harvest  are  thus  augmented  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  law. 

We  believe  that  any  apprehension  as  to  such  an  importa- 
tion from  the  continent  in  future,  as  would  prove  injurious 
to  our  tillage,  is  quite  unfounded.  Agriculture  is  as  httis 
advanced  in  Prussia,  PoUnd,  Austria  and  Russia,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  as  it  was  in  Gngknd  two  centuries  ago.  A  great 
portion  of  the  land  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  proprie- 
tors, the  cases  being  comparatively  few  where  fiumen  are  to 
be  found  with  means  sufficient  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
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them  on  their  own  account.  In  th«  Utter  case  leascB  are 
granted  to  the  tenants  for  certain  tenuB,  usually  seren,  fou^ 
teen,  or  twenty-one  years.  Tliey  are  bound  to  a  prescribed 
mode  €£  cuHivation,  the  effort*  of  the  landlwds  being  chiefly 
directed  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  exhausting  the  land  by 
overcropping.  The  labour  is  performed  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner by  peasants;  and  the  fields  are  generally  uninclosedj 
over  which  the  proprietor  enjoys  a  right  tX  pasture  between 
harvest  and  seed  time.  It  will  require  a  long  period,  there- 
fi>re,  before  any  great  improvement  can  be  effected, — ^lands 
divided  into  allotments, — ihe  necessary  form  buildings  erect- 
ed,—roads  made, — a  auffioient  quantity  of  live  stocb  pro- 
cured, or  a  proper  system  of  husbandry  adopted.  Mr.  Jacobj 
who  was  sent  out  to  the  Ccmtinent  in  1826-7,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Poland,  Prussiai 
and  the  other  com-produ<^ng  countries  bwdering  on  the 
Baltic,  gives  the  following  acoount  of  the  maritime  provinces 
(^Prussia  I — 

"  HiU  tntct  of  land  is  a  portioD  of  tkat  vut  Mody  plain  which  exteitda 
from  the  ahar«a  qf  Holland  to  tiie  citicBaity  of  AJiatic  Bauia.  It  has 
scarcely  any  devations  that  meiit  the  title  of  billa,  and  where  not  corered 
with  woods  Bpreadi  ont  in  open  Geld*  of  great  extent.  ILe  boU  in  Bome 
cawe  ia  barren  umd,  occaeionally  with  no  appearance  of  vegetation— in 
muny  paita  with  no  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  what  ie  cnltirated  ^ 
peering  to  yield  hot  scanty  Ktnnie.  Hie  land  ie  too  poor  to  yidd  even 
¥^M'*'iiig  erope  nidumt  maanre  i  and  the  portion  of  cattle  of  all  kinde  it 
tno  small  to  create  euch  a  quaality  of  that  nee  weary  ingredknt  in  hu- 
bandry  aa  to  keep  the  land  up  to  its  present  low  standaid  of  fertility*." 

Th£  same  unproductiveness  of  soil  and  low  state  of  agri- 
culture characteriaej  with  few  exceptions,  the  provincea  of 
Foland,  Prussia  and  Russia  contiguous  to  the  sea ;  and  the 
enormous  expense  of  carriage  from  the  more  distant  and 
fertile  provinces  presents  an  obstacle  iu  our  obtaining  any 
considovble  quantity  of  com  from  those  districba,  unless  at 
greatiy  enhanced  prices. 

It  is  usual  for  the  advocates  of  the  corn-laws  to  qnote  the 
low  prices  of  wheat  in  some  parts  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe  as  proois  of  the  impoasilulity  of  our  fanners  being 
able  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  growth  of  com  if  trade 
were  free  j  but  they  omit  the  important  consideration  of  the 
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expense  of  carriage  to  the  nearest  sei^rt  at  vhich  it  cxmld 
be  shipped  for  England^  an  expense  tJbat  in  some  cases  migbt 
be  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  the  com.  Mr,  Jacob  deecribea 
the  state  of  the  roods,  in  the  different  agricultural  districts 
throi^^  which  he  travelled,  to  be,  with  few  exceptioos,  ut- 
terly neglected,  and  left  to  the  operation  of  the  elements.  In 
wet  weatlter  they  are  scarcely  passable,  and  in  dry  they  are 
BO  ru^j^  that  land-carriage  is  extremely  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. In  Mecklenbui^  some  of  the  best  &nns  are  forty 
or  fifty  English  miles  distant  from  any  shipping  port.  The 
com  is  usually  drawn  to  the  water-side  in  the  winter,  when 
the  roads  are  frozen ;  but  even  then  great  delays  frequently 
occur  in  consequence  of  sudden  thaws,  which  r^idly  alter- 
nate with  severe  frosts  in  that  variable  climate.  In  Den- 
mark the  main  roads  over  the  islands  are  good,  but  in  the 
continental  provinces  of  Jutland,  Sleswick,  Holstein  and 
Lauenbui^,  tbey  are  in  no  better  condition  than  those  of 
Mecklenbui^.  The  greatest  part  of  the  com  exported  fivrn 
Denmark  is  supplied  by  Holstein.  On  the  east  and  west 
that  province  is  bordered  by  the  Baltic,  or  by  the  river  Elbe ; 
but  it  contains  a  conBidend)le  extent  of  productive  land  in 
the  central  districts,  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant  firom  a  ship- 
ping port. 

Mr.  Jacob  obtained  iiaia  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in 
Mecklenbu^  an  account  of  the  expense  of  sending  hu 
produce  five  Oerman,  or  twenty-four  Bnglish  mile%  to  mar- 
ket during  a  period  of  five  years.  The  regular  load  for  a 
waggon  with  four  horses  vras  forty  sfaefl^,  or  forty-five 
imperial  bushels  of  com.  For  the  subsistence  of  the  hones 
three  and  a  half  bushels  ware  required  for  the  joum^ 
backwards  and  forwards;  and  the  expenses  in  money  for 
the  keep  and  wages  of  the  men,  and  other  small  matters, 
amounted  to  4a.  Srf.  The  value  of  the  com  (rye)  so  con- 
sumed, at  Z*.  per  bushel,  was  10«.  Gd.,  which  added  to  4t.  %d, 
makes  15«.  2d.,  being  an  expense  of  something  more  than 
equal  to  five  bushels  of  com,  for  the  transport  of  forty-five 
bushels  a  distance  of  five  German  miles.  A  journey  of  ten 
German  miles,  occupying  twice  ttie  time,  would  of  course 
double  the  quanti^  of  food  required  for  the  horses  and  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  men ;  and  it  is  obvious,  as  the  di- 
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stance  to  the  market  was  extended,  the  produce  would  be 
diminished,  until  it  fioaUy  disappeared.  "Hie  great  differ- 
ence in  price  between  some  districts  of  the  extensive  empire 
of  Russia  and  others  maj  be  thus  accounted  for,  as  weU  as 
the  Amines  which  have  desolated  several  parts  of  the  world 
when  food  was  abundant  in  districts  comparatively  near,  but 
which,  &om  the  absence  of  roads,  were  inaccessible  to  the 
Bufiferers. 

Mr,  Jacob  devoted  much  attention  to  the  important  con- 
sideration as  to  the  probability  of  an  increased  production  of 
com  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  from  which  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  England.  The  state  of  the  countries  from 
which  we  derive  our  supplies,  the  defective  system  of  agri- 
culture pursued,  to  which  the  tenants  were  generally  bound 
by  resbictive  clauses  in  their  leases,  the  scarraty  of  live  stock, 
the  feudal  ^tem  of  tenure  which  continues  generally  to  pre- 
vail from  force  of  habit,  although  abolished  by  law,  and  the 
absence  of  capital  amongst  cultivators  and  proprietors,^ 
all  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  any  such  extension  must 
be  veiy  slow,  and  that  no  importation  of  com  likely  to  af- 
fect the  English  landowner  could  be  expected,  "unless 
*'  when  a  scarcity  approaching  to  ftmine  should  have  raised 
"the  price  so  high  as  to  extend  the  circle  from  which  it 
"  must  be  collected*."  His  remarks  are  fully  borne  out 
by  the  several  reports  received  from  Her  Majesty's  consuls 
■broad  with  respect  to  the  state  of  agriculture  and  condition 
of  the  population  within  the  districts  of  their  consulates. 
Hey  state,  tiiat  nearly  all  the  land  within  the  circles  of 
Dantzic,  Elbing  and  Marienbui^  which  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation has  been  broken  up,  and  that  there  is  Uttie  waste 
land,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  poorness  of  tiie  soil  and 
the  sloping  situation  of  the  ground,  would  bear  the  expense 
of  tillage.  About  one-third  of  the  land  might  be  consider- 
ed as  usually  lying  in  pasture,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  which  is  arable  yields  little,  or  proportionally  littie 
profit,  from  want  of  sufficient  manure.  It  is  in  general  of  a 
cold  nature,  and  has  a  more  or  less  impervious  {wtdmrchlat- 
tmdm)  sub-soil,  nearly  tiiroughout,  requiring  constant  draio- 
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ing,  which  ia  solel;  efficted  by  (^n  canals  and  ditdtea  j 
under-dtuoa,  and  the  Uke  means  of  carrying  off  the  super- 
abundant water,  being  scarcely  known  even  by  name.  In 
the  cirdea  of  Bebrend,  Caithaua  and  Neuatadt,  where  the 
situation  is  lesa  dvourable  for  the  aale  of  produce,  the  land  is 
the  least  cultinUed.  When  this  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
the  vicinity  of  I>antzic,  which  is,  of  all  the  continental  mar* 
kets,  that  from  which  England  derives  the  greatest  supply  of 
com,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  cultivation  ia 
the  more  distant  [KOTincea.  M.  von  Baumer,  a  Oenuan  writer 
already  well  known  in  England,  adds  his  testimony  on  tfaia 
subject,  inapamf^etwhichhehas  justpabhshed  in  Leipno 
Ml  our  com^w  question,  and  from  whidi  we  quote  the  M> 
towing  obaerrations  :—■ 

*■  The  ftvenge  pricM  of  At  Ooatinenti  it  la  tfH.  sr«  so  vmA  per  cart, 
lower  than  thoM  of  Sngfedd  i  cofMeqnmttj,  in  aw  of  «  Aamgt  ik  tfas 
cora-biw*,  Ui«  latter  will  be  inundated  wi&  imMieue  maues  of  wheat  at 
nuDonilf  low  price*.  This  haa  %u  appearance  of  mathematieal  certainty ; 
but  they  forget  that  on  the  Continent  there  are  at  preBcut  no  great  stores 
for  yearly  and  legnlar  eiportatioii ;  that  the  soil,  wiAout  the  application 
of  very  contiderabia  aq)ital,  ia  ncrt  o^Ue  of  an  extended  cultivation  cf 
wheat  i  that  mich  a  rcroltitioa  in  a^caltore  (even  ifthe  capital  were  fottk* 
coming)  reqniria  much  time,  and  can  only  be  efieetad  by  degreca  g  tfcat 
arery  outa  expects  a  retom  for  the  ctfiital  ao  employed  i  Qiat  the  tranipoit 
of  wheat  from  distant  countries,  by  means  of  navigable  streams,  is  itrf 
aipensiTe ; — in  a  word,  that  the  increased  demand  necessarily  raises  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  that  all  condosioni  drawn  from  the  present  annge 
prices  in  Engjiadwid  tba  Continent,  Witt  reference  to  the  fiitara,  nwst  bt 
^ceptive  in  the  extreme.    •    •    •    «    • 

"  The  assertion  most  confidently  made,  and  to  whidi  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  attached,  is,  that  England,  with  her  enormous  debt,  taxes,  and 
high  prices  of  labour,  cannot  sustain  a  competition  with  the  Continent 
withoat  being  inv(d*ed  in  ruin.  Tlie  qnestioB  iriuch  here  iname<fiatriy 
SBggeste  Itself  is,  how  tiian  have  the  &i^>sh  lairfttrUiwrs  hitherto  bam 
able  ta  maintain  compstitian  with  forMgnera,  and  eves  to  increaae  M 
enormooaly  thsir  cxportai  llie  means  by  which  the  mannfactnnr  was 
enabled  to  effect  this  are  equally  at  the  command  of  the  agricolturist— 
capital,  industry,  and  intelligence ;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem, 
I  affirm,  that  the  En^ish  agricnltorist  can,  taking  eivrything  into  con- 
sideration, eqttally  produce  aa  che^  as  tte  foreigu  agricnltnrist  and  b»> 
nnfactnrer. 

"  lite  English  laboorer,  it  is  said,  for  instance,  receivea  higher  wages 
than  the  continental  labourer.  Undoubtedly;  but  to  pat  the  ground  in  a 
condition  to  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat,  to  bring  that  produce  to 
market,  the  Englishman  requires  less  time,  ftwer  men,  fewer  cattle,  and 
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ftwer  boUdings.  An  EnglUh  labourer  does  alio  mora  work  in  a  day  tbaa 
»n  nnwilliiig  serf  in  ■  week ;  moreover,  ia  almoit  every  country  in  Enrope 
the  land  contribates  much  more  proportionably  to  the  burdena  of  the  state 
than  the  land  ia  England. 

**  Tb  compare  together,"  adds  M.  <n)a  Ramaer,  "  the  boidena  of  one 
tefmtry  with  thou  of  another,  ia,  however,  a  matter  of  Ae  greatest  diffi- 
cnlty.  Who,  tor  instance,  aupporta  the  more  oppreaaive  burden,  the  Ed- 
gliifTiinun  who  pays  tolla  for  excellent  roads,  or  the  Pole,  who  is  freed  from 
tolla,  but  consumes  ten  times  more  time,  and  employs  ten  times  more  horses, 
fai  carrying  his  grain  to  market  J  Or  how  can  we  bring  into  comparison 
the  varioas  dntiei  in  ProBiia  (Schlacht  and  Hahl-ctener,  Ice,  Ice.},  the  in- 
dispeaaahte  military  serrice  for  several  years,  and  tiN  dtatnictioD  of  agri- 
cnltare  and  cattle  by  the  devastaticma  of  war  i  " 

The  princip&I  tax  on  land  in  Prussia  U  the  Gnmd  Steuer 
or  land-tax,  which  vras  intended,  when  it  was  imposed,  to  be 
25  per  cent,  on  the  anntial  rent,  but  has  since  become,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  unequal  in  its  pressure.  There  is  also  a 
general  assessment  made  few  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  the  main- 
teoance  of  bridges;  the  repair  of  roads,  drains  and  embank- 
ments ;  the  support  of  schools  and  similar  purposes ;  the 
chief  weight  of  which  falls  upon  the  land.  In  some  parts  of 
the  counti7  the  local  taxes  are  equal  in  amount  to  the  Gnmd 
Steuer,  in  some  cases  they  are  higher  and  in  others  lower. 
Tha«  is  also  a  classification-tax,  to  which  both  proprietors 
and  tenants  are  Uable.  It  is  regulated  and  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  farms,  and,  as  regards  proprietors,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  estates,  making  an  allowance  for 
the  debts  to  which  they  are  liable.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
proprietors  and  t«nant8  supply  the  fiiads  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  and  other  religious  purposes,  as  weU  as 
the  sums  raised  for  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  fall  in  battle.  Military  service  and  the 
quartering  of  the  troops,  although  not  peculiar  to  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  is  a  burden  which  weighs  heavily  upon  them, 
as  weU  as  upon  the  general  industry  of  the  country.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  taxes  arising  (mm  these 
various  sources,  many  of  them  being  indeterminate  and  fluc- 
tuating ;  but  the  efi^ct  of  thair  extreme  pressure  on  the  land 
waa  shown  in  an  append  attached  to  Mr.  Jacob's  report, 
contributed  by  M,  Rotbe,  President  of  West  Prussia,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that,  of  262  estates  within  the  limits  of  the 
landscbail's  (or  states')  authority,  195  were  mortgaged*  7' 
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of  which  were  then  in  a  state  of  Bequeatration,— a  remedy  to 
which  nothing  but  necessity  could  have  driven  the  mor^a- 
gees, — and  of  the  entire  number,  only  67,  or  aboat  one-fourth, 
were  free  from  those  incumbrances.  The  same  obsemitiom 
will  apply  in  a  still  greater  d^tee  to  Poland. 

In  Germany  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  upon  land  are 
numerous  and  onerous  to  a  great  degree.  Each  estate  is  sub- 
ject to  the  foUoiring  annual  taxes,  payable  to  the  treasuiy : 
viz.  the  land-tax,  according  to  a  certain  rate  of  taxation  of 
the  lands;  the  ordinal;  contribution-tax,  according  to  the 
number  of  ploughs ;  a  payment  of  6  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  estimated  value  of  the  proper^ ;  the  house-tax ;  ^ao- 
tection-4non^ ;  moor  payments  for  the  turf  moon  as  soon 
as  they  are  partitioned ;  m^azioe  com  and  deltrery  of  forage, 
according  to  the  number  of  ploughs ;  carriage  service  by  the 
tenant  for  the  proprietor,  and  other  services  which  are  for 
the  most  part  compounded;  millers'  fees  for  mills;  dowries 
to  princesses  upon  their  marriage ;  billeting  and  conv^ing 
troops;  extraordinary  services  upon  particular  occasions; 
and,  in  time  of  war,  a  wor-tox.  The  personal  taxes  payable 
to  the  royal  treasuiy  are — head-money  or  poll-tax ;  a  tax  on 
wages  and  perquisites ;  and  the  rank  or  classification-tax, 
payable  according  to  the  difierence  of  classes.  The  follow- 
ing pariah  taxes  are  payable  by  proprietors : — poor  money, 
monthly,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  aft«r  deduc- 
tion for  debts;  payments  for  the  Bouse  of  Correction,  and 
expenses  attending  criminals ;  school  taxes  according  to  the 
number  of  acres ;  scot  and  lot  to  the  church,  and  salaiy  of 
the  clergjrman,  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  according  to  the 
same.  Thore  is  also  dike  and  sluice  money  in  the  marsh, 
and  common  parish  taxes,  compriung  casual  payments  to  the 
overseers.  There  are  besides  several  indirect  taxes  payable 
by  the  proprietor,  of  which  we  con  only  stop  to  mention,  a 
tax  on  newly  acquired  property,  on  land,  on  inheritances 
and  on  auctions.  The  poor's-rate  is  assessed  by  a  awom 
commisuon,  and  levied  by  the  flivil  authoritiee.  Tlie  services 
performed  by  the  tenant  constitute  a  heavy  charge  in  addition 
to  his  rent.  He  is  obbged  to  pnmde  conveyances  for  the 
government  and  the  clergyman  when  required,  to  pay  tithes 
and  dues  to  the  rector  and  clerk,  plough  in  bis  turn  the  cler- 
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gymati's  fieldsj  forward  letters  and  messageB  from  the  village 
to  the  proprietor's  residence,  assist  in  building  or  pulling 
down  the  proprietor's  houses,  assist  in  his  garden,  etc.  He 
must  bear- his  customary  share  in  repairing  the  public  and 
private  roads,  afford  all  necessary  asaistance  in  case  of  pri- 
soneia,  assist  in  repairing  the  proprietor's  mill,  and  make  for 
the  proprietor  eight  joum^  annually  of  from  three  to  five 
German  miles.  He  must  also  assist  with  a  good  carriage  for 
a  certain  period,  at  seed  and  harvest  time,  on  the  proprietor's 
&rm'*^.  His  labour  on  the  public  roads  generally  occupies 
one  team  of  from  e^ht  to  fourteen  days  annually. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  these  heavy  burdens  to 
which  land  is  liable  in  the  com-ezportlDg  countries  of  the  Con- 
tioent,  because  one  of  the  arguments  generally  used  in  favour 
of  our  corn-laws  is,  that  those  countries  are  exempted  from 
such  charges.  Sir  Robert;  Peel,  in  his  speech  addressed  to 
the  electors  of  Tamworth  on  the  hustings,  is  reported  to  have 
said — 

"  Wbo  pay  the  htghwAy-r&t»  1  Who  pay  tbe  choich-ratee  i  Who  pny 
the  poor's-ratea  !  Who  pay  the  tithe  ?  1  say  not  perhaps  altogether,  but 
chiefly  the  landed  occapier  of  this  country.  And  if  corn  be  the  product  of 
other  land  vol  tubjeet  la  ihae  burdau,  it  surely  would  not  bejvtl  to  the  land 
of  thie  eounlry,  whiek  bean  then  all,  to  admit  it  at  a  loin  duty." 

He  will  find,  on  a  closer  consideration  of  the  subject,  that 
the  practice  of  burdening  landed  property  with  public  insti- 
tutions, as  well  aa  of  making  it  laigely  contribute,  by  direct 
taxation,  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  is  carried  to  an  extent 
on  the  Ck)ntirLent  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  burdens  bearing  upon  lands  in  this 
country,  namely  the  land-tax  and  tithes,  are  taxes  upon  rent, 
imposed  at  an  early  period,  and  to  which  estates  were  liable 
when  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietors. 
They  cannot  be  considered,  therefore,  as  taxes  on  production. 
Tithes,  which  have  existed  above  one  thousand  years,  have 
been,  by  the  best  authorities,  declared  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
rental  of  the  country,  appropriated  by  the  state,  to  which  they 
belong,  to  the  support  of  the  church.  They  have  now  taken 
a  shape  congenial  to  their  origin,  being  commuted  into 
a  rent-charge.    The  land-tax  was  first  imposed  in  1693,  and 

•  PorllBmentary  Papen  on  State  of  Agriculture,  No.  1!T,  29lb  March,  1838. 
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was  oripnally  a  tax  on  the  rental.  Poor's-rates,  the  principal 
burden  on  the  fenuer,  are  levied  on  all  fixed  property  as  well 
as  land ;  but  if  these  or  any  other  rates  presa  unequally  upon 
agriculture,  that  may  afford  an  ailment  in  favour  of  making 
such  a  readjustment  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  for  placing 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  on  the  same 
footing ;  but  it  ia  no  reason  whatever  that  we  should  restrict 
the  importation  of  foreign  com.  Many  of  the  taxes  on  ^- 
culture  have  been  repealed ;  as,  for  example,  the  beer-tax, 
amounting  to  about  three  millions  annually ;  the  leather-tax, 
the  assessed  taxes  on  horses  and  vehicles  used  in  husbandry 
labour,  the  fire  insurance  duty  on  ftrming  stock,  etc, ;  while 
others  have  been  modified,  lie  the  malt-tax,  which  vraa  re- 
duced B«.  per  quarter  in  1823,  and  the  poco^s-rates,  which 
have  been  considerably  diminished. 

We  need  not  look  to  Prance,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland  or 
Italy  for  lai^  supplies  of  com,  as  these  are  generally  corn- 
importing  countries.  Our  North  American  colonies  have 
hitherto  furnished  us  with  little ;  and  the  price  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  expenses  of  importation,  preclude  the  hope 
of  our  obtaining  any  quantity  of  wheat  from  that  quarter 
worthy  of  consideration,  unless  in  the  event  of  very  high 
prices  at  home.  The  Russian  wheat  is  of  very  inferior  qua- 
lity, and  it  is  only  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity  that  we  are 
Ukely  to  have  recourse  to  it  to  any  extent. 

To  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  the  princii>al  Prussian  ports  on 
the  Baltic,  fi-om  which  we  receive  the  Polish  com  brought 
down  the  Vistula ;  Rostock  and  Wismar,  where  such  portion 
as  Mecklenburg  can  fimiish  is  usually  shipped,  with  Den- 
mark, Hamburgh  and  Odessa,  we  have  hitherto  chiefly  looked 
for  OUT  supplies  of  foreign  com.  All  these  places,  with  the 
exception  of  Odessa,  were  traversed  by  Mr.  Jacob,  and  the 
details  he  has  given  of  their  agricultural  state  and  prospects 
are,  in  their  main  features,  still  deserving  of  attention.  Of 
the  wheat  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1840,  a  year  of  great  demand,  and  when  high  prices 
were  piud,  we  received  from  Prussia  857)178  quarters ;  from 
Germany,  chiefly  shipped  at  Rostock,  Wismar  and  Ham- 
burgh, 388,652 ;  from  the  United  States,  308,346 ;  fix>m  Rus- 
sia, 244,012;  from  Denmark,  1^6,649;  from  Italy,  146,698 ; 
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IVom  the  Bntiah  North  Ameriraa  colonies,  108,831 ;  nnd 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  191,005,  making  a  total  of 
2,401,566  quarters,  being  about  four  weeks'  supply*.  We 
made  a  calculation  in  1839  of  the  expense  of  the  importation 
of  wheat  from  the  most  apparently  Inviting  countries  in  or- 
dtnary  years  tj  which  we  sulgoin,  referring  to  our  former 
number  for  the  data  on  which  it  is  formed,  which  our  subse- 
quant  experience  has  proved  not  to  have  been  overstated. 

Price  in  England. 


3  per  quarter. 


„  OdessM 62  0 

„  HambnTgh 51  4^ 

„  Duitzic 53  6 

„  Lower  Baltic    fil  G 

„  Hongafy SO  7i 

The  wheat  shipped  from  Dantzic  for  England  in  1899, 
aimninting  to  384,369  quarters,  coat  at  that  port  from  45s.  to 
56#.  per  quarter;  but  this,  being  a  year  of  scarcity  and  great 
demand,  cannot  be  considered  a  criterion.  Last  year  even 
higher  prices  were  paid,  for  the  Kke  reason.  We  have 
shown,  ttiat  on  an  average  of  fifty  years  the  price  at  Dantzic 
was  45«.  4d.  The  expenses  of  bringing  it  to  England  are 
about  10».  per  quarter.  On  an  average  of  ten  years  ending 
1840,  the  price  in  England  and  Wales  was  564.  ll^f/.  per 
qtuurtert'  We  think  ttierefore  that  the  landowners  of  this 
country  have  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition,  suppo- 
sing the  trade  to  be  perfectly  free.  But  the  government  pro- 
pose a  ^ed  duty  of  Ss.  per  quarter  on  wheat.  This  must 
be  considered  high,  especially  when  we  find  that,  on  all  the 
wheat  imported  since  1828  under  the  existing  law,  a  duty  of 
51.  9<l.  per  quarter  only  has  been  paid ;  still  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  on  the  present  system. 

As  to  our  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  food,  it  has 
for  ft  long  period  existed,  and  must  continue  to  increase. 
The  question  therefore  now,  is— our  dependence  being  una- 
voidable— whether  we  shall  adopt  a  regular  and  steady  system 

*  PailiamentaTy  Paper,  No.  137,  letaion  1S41. 

t  Number  XTII.  foe  Julv  1S39. 

{  Ht.  M'CoIloch'g  Fampblet  od  Corn  Lam,  1841,  App.  1. 
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of  trade  in  com  with  our  continental  neighbours,  who  wQl  in 
that  caae  provide  for  our  wants  and  receive  our  manu&ctures 
in  return ;  or  continue  our  profitless  and  pemitnous  restric- 
tions, which  stand  in  the  waj  of  our  obtaining  for  a  constantly 
increasing  population  an  adequate  supply  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  lifCi  and  at  the  same  time  fetter  the  industry  and  im- 
pede the  social  progress  of  the  nation ; — ^restrictions  whidi 
are  opposed  to  the  beneficent  intentions  of  Providence,  and 
are  alike  injurious  to  the  whole  family  of  man ;  which  lead 
the  di&rent  states  of  Europe  to  adopt  retaliatory  proceed- 
ings against  us  in  self-defence,  and  then  against  each  other, 
while  their  best  interests  require  that  they  should  recipro- 
cally interchange  the  peculiar  productions  of  their  soil  and 
industry ;  and  thus  universally  difiuse  a  spirit  of  hostili^  be- 
tween them  instead  of  Innding  them  together,  as  commerce 
is  designed  to  do,  by  the  strong  ties  of  mutual  interest.  Sir 
Robert  Feel  has  referred  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  as  a 
proof  of  our  prosperity ;  but  he  does  not  take  into  the  account 
that  we  have  of  late  years  graduaUy  increaaed  the  export  of 
our  machinery  and  of  gooda  wMeh  are  either  raa  maierialt 
or  tipon  the  mam^aeture  of  which  little  labour  has  been  be- 
atoved,  and  decreased  the  export  of  those  goods  into  the  ma- 
nmfacttire  and  preparation  of  which  much  labour  hat  entered*. 
The  result  is,  that  on  the  whole  our  export  trade  has  conu- 
derably  diminished  in  manufactured  goods  on  which  much 
labour  is  employed,  and  for  which  it  is  most  important  to  us 
to  finda  market.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject  before 
the  select  committee  on  import  duties,  to  which  our  apace 
will  only  permit  us  to  refer.  It  is  no  longer  possible,  there- 
fore, to  delay  a  settlement  of  this  important  question.  In 
consequence  of  our  recent  financial  reforms  and  several  unex- 

*  Comptring  the  ;e*r  1827  iritli  1S38,  it  ippeus  thu  the  centesimil  [towh'- 
tiou  of  miDufkctored  goodj  shipped  to  aorthero  Europe— uxording  to  the  de- 
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pected  drains  upon  the  exchequer,  the  rerenue  is  deficient. 
Lord  John  RusseQ  has  stated  that  there  are  four  different 
modes  in  which  it  may  be  raised  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
The  first,  by  diminishing  the  naral  and  military  establish- 
ments ;  hut  the  most  sanguine  person  could  not  expect  to 
derive  more  than  one  million  firom  this  source,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  any 
considerable  reduction  in  those  services.  The  second,  by 
raising  loans ;  but  that  would  eventually  only  augment  the 
defidency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  operate  injuriously  to  pub- 
lic credit.  The  third,  by  impostnff  fresh  taxes.  The  fourth* 
by  taking  taxes  off,  by  lowering  our  difiierential  duties  and 
diminishing  reBtriction8,^-ft  plan  which  Mr.  M'Gregor,  one 
of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  calculates  would 
have  the  effect  of  adding  six  millions  to  the  revenue  in  the 
first  year  of  its  operation  *.  We  beheve  that  all  parties  in  the 
state  will  be  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  course,  because  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  it  involves  are  essentially  "  necessary  to 
"  muntaia  that  high  station  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
"  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  assign  to  this 
**  country." 


Abticlb  YI. 


Ofaereaiioae  on  the  attempted  application  of  pantheistic  pri»' 
ciplet  to  the  theory  and  historic  Criticism  qf  the  Gospel. 
Part  I.  On  the  theoretic  application,  being  the  Christian 
Advocate*  PuiUcalion  for  1840.  By  W.  H.  Mill, 
DJ).,  F.RA.S.J  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  late  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta. 

The  title  prefixed  to  tiiis  work  has  excited  our  attention,  and 
we  have  given  it  our  carefiil  perusal,  as  indeed  we  feel  in  ge- 
neral no  slight  interest  in  publications  displaying  the  light 
in  which  serious  and  reflecting  minds  among  ourselves  regard 

*  Tida  bU  erldcnce  twCeie  Select  Committee  on  Impoit  Dntiei. 
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the  keen  and  daring  exensse  of  thought  whioh  swrlu  our 
Teutonic  brethren,  end  the  etrugglee  through  which  the^  are 
nov  pasBing,  and  probably  are  destined  yet  for  a  long  time  to 
paaa.  We  trust  too,  that  whether  the  immediate  tenden<7  of 
■peculation  in  Germany  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  full  uoder- 
ataoding  of  it  in  England^  and  exhibition  of  it  in  its  true  co- 
lours to  English  minds,  must  eventually  conduce  to  the  intd- 
lectual  and  spiritual  welfare  of  both  nations.  If  it  yitm  poa- 
eible  for  us  much  longer  to  ignore  the  existence  of  new  ay- 
■tems  in  almost  eveiy  path  of  inquiry  which  has  grown  up 
in  Grennany,  diverg^  widely  fiwm  all  at  present  fonuliar  to 
ourselves,  it  were  yet  scarcely  creditable  (  for  it  is  a  feeble 
loyalty  to  truth  whioh  can  fear  that  irom  the  ordeal  (^  the 
Btrictest  search  truth  can  in  the  end  have  to  auffbr.  The 
spirit  of  the  reasons  which  Pr,  Mill  has  stated  in  his  yre&jca 
ibr  bringing  this  subject  before  the  English  reader  appears  to 
us  in  aoeordanoe  wiUi  this  conviction. 

It  is  due  to  our  author  to  state,  and  we  do  it  with  much 
pleasure,  that  he  has  muntained  throughout  his  work  the  tone 
of  temperance  and  dignity,  which  is  emphatically  worthy  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  and  such  as  should  al- 
ways characterize  the  Christian  controversialist— a  proof  of  wis- 
dom unfortunately  too  rare  among  Engli^  writers  when  speak- 
ing of  German  speculation  on  the  highest  matters  of  inquiry. 
The  treatise  exhibite  invariably  an  earnest  reverential  piety,and 
in  many  passages  acute  argument  and  philosophic  thought. 
But  as  the  book  is  a  short  one,  and  its  merits  of  a  nature  to 
be  easily  appreciated  by  general  readers,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  illustrate  them  by  extracts,  but  simply  state  that  we  consi- 
der them  of  a  sufGciently  high  order  to  make  us  regret  so  much 
the  more  the  very  material  faults  which  appear  to  us  to  debtee 
the  volume.  While  much  of  it  is  forcible,  luminously  express- 
ed, and  speaking  to  every  one,  there  is  also  a  considerable 
portion  wherein  lurk  errors  of  serious  magnitude  which  might 
impose  upontheunwaryreader,butwhich  with  the  more  reflect- 
ing class  of  those  who  peruse  it,  if  they  are  sufficiently  inform- 
ed, must  impede  its  success.  The  admhutjou  whioh  the  author's 
talents  and  high  qualities  above-mentioned  claim  &om  us,  while 
it  assures  us  thai  if  he  has  anywhere  committed  injustice  he 
has  committed  it  unintentionally,  and  would  be  sealous  in 
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wishing  to  repair  it,  demandB  from  us  the  avowal  of  our  con- 
victioQ  that  he  has  done  injustice  extensively  and  deeply 
where  it  was  most  important  to  have  avoided  it ;  and  we  shall 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities  strive  to  show  that  this  conviction 
is  not  ungrounded. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Mill  has  devoted  the  portion 
of  the  '  Christian  Advocate's  Publication  *  now  before  us  to 
that  part  of  the  question  which  more  immediately  relates  to 
speculative  philosophy,  "  the  theoretic  application  of  panthe- 
istic principles  to  the  critidsm  of  the  Gospel." 

"  The  philoiophicBl  principlea  with  which  the  preseat  myducsl  theory 
i»  associftted,"  he  tells  lu,  "  are  fu  from  ahuing  in  the  odinm  which  thii 
attack  on  the  Gospels  has  excited ;  and  aUempla  are  not  wanting  ia  our 
popular  literature  to  represent  some  of  the  teachers  or  precuraors  of  the 
pbUoBOphy  in  question  aa  entitied  to  the  veaeratioa  of  manldnd :  but  it  is 
not  the  lesa  radically  opposed  to  Christianity ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  be  maintaiaed  as  Bcientific  truth,  the  emisaion  from  its  bosom  of  attacks 
like  the  present,  or  even  worse,  is  ever  to  be  expected.  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
posaible  to  separate  the  cause  of  Strauss  from  that  Hegelian  philosophy  of 
which  he  is  known  as  a  distinguisbed  expositor  and  defender." — Pagt*  9, 10. 
This  intimacy  and  necessity  of  the  union  which  associates 
the  present  mythical  theory  with  the  philoEophical  principles, 
is  to  us  by  no  means  so  obvious  and  tmquestionable  as  the 
author  appears  to  consider  it.  The  view  has  been  expressed, 
and  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  fairly  defensible,  that  the 
principle  of  historical  criticism  adopted  in  Strauss's  work  is 
a  natural  development  of  certain  tendencies  of  opinion  pre- 
valent in  Germany,  and  not  united  by  any  obvious  or  imme- 
diate connexion  with  philosophical  speculation.  Those  views 
have  reference  to  the  rules  of  inquiiy  to  be  followed  in  ex- 
amining all  narratives  of  a  period  for  whose  events  the  exist- 
ence of  contemporary  testimony  baa  not  been  demonstrated: 
they  arose  or  at  least  spread  widely  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  in  Crermany,  and  have  gained  ground 
there  successively  among  the  writers  upon  Greek,  Italian, 
Asiatic  (including  Jewish)  and  Teutonic  antiquities ;  and  tiie 
well-known  works.  Wolfs  Prolegomena,  Niebuhr's*  Roman 

*  Dr.  Mill  iiuket  in  p.  71,  note  13,  in  aHcrtlon  which  [■  certainly  inaceunte. 
Kicbubr,  in  Ihe  lelter  referred  to,  doet  not  "decUia  hia  lUong  belief  in  a  penoual 
God,  a  historical  Cbriit,  in  the  literal  verity  of  the  irticlea  of  the  creed,  ind  of  oil 
Ihe  great  facli  ot  lb*  Bible."  He  tayi,  "  That  man  !■  not  io  my  eyei  ■  Proleatsat 
Chriitiui  who  doM  not  believe,"  etc  How  &r  he  felt  hinualffiKun  fulfilling  this 
condllioa  appean  (torn  numerou*  p*«a»get  in  hli  lelteia 
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History  and  Schleiermacber's  Easay  on  Luke,  are  among  their 
most  remarkable  productions.  We  recollect  to  have  seen  the 
opinion  expressly  stated,  that  the  method  adopted  in  the  last- 
mentioned  work  of  accountjog  for  the  production  of  our  Go- 
spels, owed  its  conception  to  the  all  but  universal  acceptance 
whicb  WolTs  Homeric  theories  had  obtained  at  the  time 
throughout  Germany.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  undeniable  &c^ 
that  airong  German  theolo^ans  of  the  present  day,  the  one 
who  perhaps  more  than  all  others  has  approximated  to  the 
plan  of  historical  critidsm  advocitted  by  SljausB,  is  De  Wette, 
whom  certainly  no  Hegelian  school  would  think  of  claiming; 
and  this  appears  to  UB  sufficient  evidence  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  philosophy  with  the  prindple  of  historical  inquiry 
requires  to  be  limited,  at  least  not  assumed  as  a  matter  bo 
clear  as  to  supersede  the  neceBsity  of  proof  or  explanation. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  point  of  secondaiy  importance,  and 
certainly,  in  the  object  of  our  author's  critidsm,  the  *'  mythical 
theory  "  and  the  "  philosophical  principles  "  in  questioa  ate 
combined,  whether  this  be  casually  or  by  a  natural  necessity. 
The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Mill  forms  his  estimate  of  these 
principles,  and  exhibits  them  to  hia  readers,  is  our  foremost 
topic  of  consideration,  and  to  this  we  shall  chiefly  address  our- 
selves in  the  remarks  that  follow.  If  we  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  show  that  his  opinions  on  German  philosophy  are, 
to  say  the  least,  one-sided  and  erroneous,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  abstaining  from  a  detailed  examination  of  Dr.  Mill's  criti- 
cism on  StrausB,  not  only  by  the  undeniable  importance  of 
the  subject  to  which  we  confine  ourselves,  but  by  the  stresB 
which  he  has  laid  on  these  opinions  as  the  main  foundation  of 
his  argument.  He  has  connected  the  speculations  of  Strauss 
with  the  Hegelian  philosophy  as  result  with  cause,  and  can- 
not therefore  have  misapprehended  the  one  without  in  some 
degree  mistaking  the  bearings  of  the  other.  I^  on  the  other 
hand,  there  be  ground  for  sunnisiiig  that  the  excursion  into 
the  vast  field  of  German  speculation  did  not  of  necessity  be- 
long to  the  nature  of  the  duty  he  undertook,  but  was  gratui- 
tously imposed  upon  himself,  we  have  at  least  the  fiiller  ri^t 
to  claim  that  this  portion  of  the  work  should  not  be  imper- 
fectly and  weakly  treated ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  this 
has  been  the  case,  and  some  warm  admirer  of  the  volume  b&- 
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fore  UB  should  plead  that  the  opinions  therein  expressed  of 
Hegel  and  other  philosophers  are  but  subordinate  to  its  main 
purpose,  we  reply,  that  no  writer  is  entitled  to  consider  it  as 
a  light  matter  to  speak  hastily,  and  on  insufficient  knowledge, 
of  the  combined  labours  in  thought  of  men  who  have  earnestly 
devoted  their  lives  to  subjects  on  which  he  has  bestowed  but 
a  passing  glance ;  or  to  endanger  the  success  of  what  is  well 
done  in  his  undertaking  by  mixing  it  up  with  what  is  ill  done, 
and  perhaps  need  not  have  been  attempted  at  all.  In  the  first- 
mentioned  defect  he  is  unjust  to  his  lidversaries,  in  the  latter 
to  himself, 

Ifi  the  likeness  which  the  author  presents  to  us  of  these  Grer- 
man  metaphysical  speculations  a  real  one  ?  Do  we  see  them 
brought  before  us  in  their  entire,  unmistakeable,  distinctive 
features  ?  That  so  it  has  been  his  wish  to  represent  them 
we  fully  believe ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  be  under  any  circum- 
stances possible  so  to  represent  a  philosophy  by  the  me- 
thod he  has  adopted.  We  question  whether  any  single  sy- 
stem was  ever  excogitated,  of  which  the  essence  could  be  fairly 
conveyed  to  an  uninitiated  reader  by  a  few  prominent  sen- 
tences, without  the  slightest  sketch  of  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  this  essence  has  been  obtained  from  the  first  data ; 
and  the  less  so  in  proportion  as  the  materials  of  tliougbt  have 
grown  more  complex,  the  difficulties  on  all  sides  more  di- 
stinctly perceived,  and  the  necessity  therefore  more  imperative 
that  the  several  parts  of  the  system  should  keep  each  other  in 
check,  and  occupy  their  place  in  virtue  of  something  else  than 
mere  juxtaposition.  If  we  would  have  anything  beyond  mere 
dead  mass  in  building,  we  must  have  interwoven  conceptions 
to  nudce  the  law  which  binds  stone  to  stone ;  and  if  this  hold 
with  r^ard  to  mtiUer  symbolizing  mind,  much  more  must  it 
hold  with  regard  to  the  immediate  products  of  mind  itself. 
Words  of  themselves  do  not  form  sentences ;  and  thought  too 
has  to  be  spelt,  not  singly  and  apart,  but  along  with  and  by 
the  aid  of  conceptions  which  led  to  it  step  by  step,  and  which 
mutually  lend  and  borrow  meaning.  Speculation  in  the  re- 
^on  of  pure  thought  is  of  too  subtle  a  nature  to  allow  of  its 
being  grasped  and  handed  about  in  as  compendious  a  manner 
as  we  can  abstract  and  exhibit  the  results  of  a  discovery  in  the 
world  o£  setue.    Must  not  every  dogma  which  stands  at  the 
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head  of  a  Bystem,  eBpecially  if  tliat  Bystem  aim  at  being  widely 
induBire,  be  in  eDundation  so  general,  that  minuter  inspection 
u  demanded  into  the  momenta,  as  the  Germans  call  them, 
wluch  help  to  explain  it,  and  which  it  stands  there  to  unite 
and  e^lam?  When  chaises  of  unnecessary  obscurity,  of 
having  violently  appropriated  words  in  a  meaning  whidi  they 
cannot  bear  in  the  luiguage  of  common  life,  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  a  certtun  form  of  philosophy,  the  necesnty  is 
BO  much  the  more  forcible.  If  I  know  not  how  Plato  or  He- 
gel thought  up  to  this  principle,  how  can  I  feel  certain  what 
he  thought  in  it  ?  Am  I  not  exposing  myself  to  the  error  of 
fencying  that  from  words  alone  I  can  legitimately  derive  a 
comprehension  and  a  knowledge  of  things? — a  mistake  in 
judging  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  closely  analogous,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  that  which  the  learned  Historian  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences  has  so  luminously  shown  to  have  impeded 
physical  philosophy  in  eveiy  direction,  the  habit  of  grasping 
at  ideas  and  reasoning  from  them,  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
clearly  apprehended,  without  testing  accurately  the  concep- 
tions they  involved. 

If  these  remarks  be  well  founded  in  reference  to  a  train  of 
speculation  in  a  single  mind,  they  apply  more  pointedly  to 
a  philosophy  like  that  of  Germany,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
wandered  its  own  way  for  fifty  years,  with  few  lookers  on  and 
yet  fewer  attendants,  toiling  to  find  the  light  by  steps  painM 
and  slow,  "sichel  pi^fermosempre  era 'Ipid  basso."  A  phi- 
losophy, of  which  each  successive  development  involves,  if  not 
the  whole,  much  at  least  of  the  preceding ;  where,  according 
to  the  concordant  representation  of  all  its  historians,  the  pro- 
minent speakers,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  are  relatively 
to  each  other  necessary  points  of  transition,  each  one  essential 
as  the  condition  of  existence  and  ground  of  the  comprehensi- 
bility  of  those  that  follow.  A  philosophy  too,  which  has  em- 
phatically asserted  that  its  predecessors  have  more  truth  in 
what  they  assert  than  in  what  they  deny;  and  that  to  in- 
clude, and  by  reconciling  explain  and  verify,  other  systems  ia 
its  aim. 

If  it  be  then  a  hopeless  endeavoiur  to  transport  the  unpre- 
pared reader  at  once,  "  as  on  wing  of  hippogriff  through  the 
air  sublime,"  to  the  summit  of  a  philosof^y,  without  pointing 
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out  to  him  the  oonimion  and  interdependence  vhioh  may  be 
traced  in  every  step  of  the  ascending  fabric,  it  seems  to  us 
yet  more  dangerous  and  deceptive  to  designate  it  with  a  un- 
gle  epithet  like  that  of  "pantheistic."  We  believe,  that  for 
vagueneis  of  application,  for  frequent  unmeaningness,  this 
unhappy  term  has  been  rarely  equalled ;  and  we  contend,  that 
if  ever  admitted,  it  should  be  carefully  fenced  round  by  rigo- 
rous definition  from  the  posBibility  of  misundentandiDg  or 
misapplication.  It  is  obvious  that  a  partial  view,  as  gathered 
from  such  epithets,  is  the  easiest  for  the  idle  and  unthinking ; 
'  that  it  tempts  those  to  judge  rashly  who  perhaps  might  never 
be  qualified  to  judge  at  all,  of  whom  too  many  are  alwi^  to 
be  found,  nowise  unwilling  to  deliver  an  opinion ;  that  it  foa> 
ters  ill-will  and  contempt,  both  in  the  one  party  who  com- 
plains that  he  is  not  understood,  and  the  other  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  seek  to  understand  him,  or  believe  that  he 
may  be  worth  understanding. 

Even  in  matters  of  the  most  practical  import,  how  bard  it 
is  to  reduce  to  the  cramping  confines  of  a  single  descriptive 
phrase  any  principle  of  action  or  thought  which  possesses  vi- 
tally I  How  small  is  the  number  of  sincere  men  who  feel 
warmly  and  think  earnestly  on  political  topics,  of  whose  real 
eonvictions  and  reasons  the  common  phrases  Liberal,  Con- 
servative, Utilitarian,  would  by  themselves  give  more  than  a 
meagre,  almost  valueless  exhibition  I  To  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced,  the  mere  general  terms  phrenology,  animal  mag- 
netism, are  sufficient  to  annihilate  all  difference  between  the 
state  of  mind  which  worships  the  omnipotence  of  Mesmer 
and  the  onmiscieDce  of  Deville,  and  that  which  anticipates 
that  a  wide  inquiry  into  new  and  unexplained  phenomena 
may  gradually  advance  to  the  discovery  of  laws  and  relations 
between  mind  and  matter,  where  their  existence  was  least  di- 
vined in  former  times.  We  have  seen  even  in  our  own  day, 
views  most  conflicting  taken  of  a  philosophy  so  far  removed 
from  our  age  and  its  disputes  (and  herein  so  capable,  one  might 
have  supposed,  of  being  looked  on  quite  objectively)  asBacon's. 
A  late  brilliant  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  some  of 
his  cridcs,  are  at  internecine  strife  aa  to  this  point. 

Is  it  less  probable  that  the  German  philosophy  may  pre- 
sent two  aspects,  one  of  which  cannot  be  exclusively  regarded, 
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and  an  intidioua  phrase  in  consequence  ^)pliecl  to  the  vhole 
philosophy,  without  chance  of  pernicious  error?  It  is  plain 
that  any  conception  whatever  of  God,  any  view  of  his  relatioa 
to  the  world,  must  involve  the  vast  question  of  causality,  of 
freedom  and  necesMty;  and  till  we  can  lay  down  an  inex- 
pugnable position  with  r^ard  to  these  in  terms  precluding 
alt  semblance  of  contradiction,  we  are  not  entitled  to  reprobate 
another's  concepUoD  of  the  Almighty,  because  in  some  phrases 
it  appears  iireconcileable  with  some  predicate  that  seenu  es- 
sential to  our  own  notion.  From  the  tivcv/mioBeos  of  SL  John, 
and  the  A-  ^  £u/io'  Koi  Kivov/teda  koX  eafih'  of  St.  Paul,  to  the 
Abgoluter  Geiat  and  Ur-Ich  of  modem  philosophy,  words 
and  thoughts  have  failed  in  reaching  the  entire  import  of  this 
awful  subject  of  contemplation.  Can  a  churchman  venture, 
even  in  the  oracular  fountains  of  truth  which  his  church  re- 
veres, to  fix  his  exclusive  attention  upon  a  single  text,  and 
not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  considering  how  far  others 
prescribe  limits  to  its  significance  and  t^plicabUity  ?  The 
words,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  agtunst  me,"  "  He  that  is 
not  against  us  is  with  us,"  stand  in  all  our  bibles :  not  to  speak 
of  other  expressions  bearing  on  yetdeeper  mysteries,  which  ear- 
nest believers  are  yet  straining  their  reasoning  powers  to  learn 
how  they  may  regard  as  harmonizing  with  each  other.  How 
much  more  should  this  necessity  be  recognised,  where  hnman 
thought,  whose  unavoidable  imperfection  must  be  anticipated 
and  allowed  for,  is  labouring  of  itself  to  find  out  and  utter 
the  infinite  meaning  of  all  that  God  presents  to  it  In  Nature, 
in  its  own  being,  in  whatever  it  is  permitted  to  take  in  of  His 
being!* 

The  only  explanation  Dr.  Mill  has  given  of  his  use  of  the 
term  is  found  in  the  note  (6)  on  p.  22,  where  he  remarks : 

*  Duglld  SUwut,  whoM  repuUdon  we  ■uipecc  hu  not  been  benefited  bj  hi* 
contemptuoul  trealineiit  of  Kant,  hai  gone  further  than  Gibbon,  Co  wbom  he  re- 
fen,  in  UMTting  th*t  "  it  ii  not  only  diffiatU  but  impombit  to  ipeak  of  the  onmi- 
(n-esence  and  omnipotence  of  God  without  deviating  into  image*  nhich  require  a 
fa»ourable  conitnictioti."  Having  stated  that  "on  a  aubject  to  infiniwiy  diipro- 
porlianed  la  our  ficultiea,  it  ii  vain  to  expect  language  which  vrill  bear  a  logical 
and  captioiu  eiamination,"  he  mentions  the  fact  of  Spinoia'a  haring  appealed 
to  St.  Paul'a  vrell-known  eipreauon,  "  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  oar  be- 
ing," ai  "  a  conaideralion  nliich,  if  duly  neighed,  might  have  protected  from  un- 
charitable ciiiidna" — not  Splnoia,  B>  the  reader  mlghc  have  been  tempted  to 
coi^eclure,  but — certain  pawagea  Irom  Pope  and  LucaD,-~'i>(Urr(afKiia  ofittUadiu- 
titol  PUlMtpkg,  p.  147. 
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"  As  objection  haa  been  made  by  lome  of  these  philosophers  to  the  nae 
of  the  name '  Pantheist,'  as  applied  to  them.  But  to  whom  can  that  name 
be  given,  if  not  to  those  who  teach  that  God  is  no  person  with  respect  to 
other  persons,  but  the  pertciialily  of  all  beings ;  that  when  any  one  thinks 
and  reasoDSi  it  is  so  far  not  he  (the  individual),  but  the  Universal  Spirit 
that  is  in  him ;  that  then  alone  is  a  subjective  mind  purely  evil,  when  ar- 
rogating to  itself  (not  OS  all  pious  Theists  say,  an  independence  of  God's 
authority,  or  a  will  opposed  to  His,  bat)  a  dittinet  pmmality  from  that  of 
God?" 

We  could  have  wished  for  somewhat  more  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  how  far  Dr.  Mill  considers  the  three  doctrines  here 
described  as  identical  or  different,  as  invariahly  or  only  in 
particular  instances,  necessarily  or  casually  connected ;  and 
whether  any  one  of  these  is,  in  hia  opinion,  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  pantheistic  creed,  or  any  comhination  of  two,  or 
a  union  of  all  is  required.  We  quote  the  following  passages, 
to  show  how  totally  different  views  may  be  formed  fkim  those 
which  are  undoubtedly  general,  and  which  our  author  (see 
p.  87)  appears  to  consider  as  nearly  self-evident,  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  prominent  instances,  Spinoza.  Coleridge 
says  (Biogr.  Litt.  ii.  p.  156.},  "In  no  system  is  the  distinction 
"  between  the  individual  and  God,  between  the  modification 
"  and  the  one  only  substance,  more  sharply  drawn  than  in 
"  that  of  Spinoza.'*  Compare  also  p.  3(W-7>  vfhere  he  de- 
scribes as  "thoroughly  Pauline''  a  passage  from  Spinoza, 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  to  exhibit  a  spirit  meriting  a 
far  different  name  {rom  that  of  "  Epicureanized  Panthebm." 
"  It  is  inconceivable,"  says  Schleiermacher  (Gesch.  d,  Fhilos. 
p.  278), "  how,  with  the  close  connexion  between  Malebranche 
"  and  Spinoza,  while  the  former  is  regarded  as  devout,  the 
"  latter  can  be  taken  for  an  atheist,"  It  is  singular,  by  the 
way,  that  Schleiermacher  himself  has  not  escaped  this  charge, 
pantheism  having  been  attributed  to  hia  speculative  views ; 
with  what  entire  misapprehension  (as  far  as  the  term  impUes 
confounding  the  Deity  with  the  Universe,  or  the  force  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  operations  of  the  Universe,)  may  now  be 
beat  seen  from  his  posthumous  works,  for  instance,  'Dialek- 
tik,'  pp.  113,  135, 162,  ands  till  more,  p.  526.  It  is  scarcely 
in  the  nature  of  language  more  dedsively  to  cut  off  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  understood  in  such  a  sense.  We  give  an- 
other extract  from  one  of  those  philosophers  described  by 
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Dr.  Mill  M  faaring  dh^ected  to  the  tue  of  the  nftme  »  Fsd- 
theist,"  as  applied  to  them,  which  appears  to  us  likeljr  to 
conduce  towards  setting  the  questioQ  in  its  true  light. 

"  Another  dcfiDition  of  Pantheism  b  this,  that  It  consists  in  a  complete 
identification  of  Qod  with  things,  a  confusion  of  the  creatore  with  tt« 
Creator.  But  a  more  total  distinction  of  things  from  Qod  can  scarcrijr  be 
imagined  than  is  fonod  in  Spinoza,  the  assumed  clas^cal  aDthority  for  that 
doctrine.  God  is  that  which  exists  in  itself  and  is  comprehended  from  itsef  f 
alons;  the  finite  is  that  which  is  DeceeaeiU;  in  another,  and  can  only  be 
comprehended  from  this.  It  is  manifest  that,  according  to  this  distinction, 
things  are,  not  (as  might  certainly  seem  according  to  the  doctrine  of  modifi- 
cations superficially  r^arded)  only  in  degree  or  throngh  their  Iimitatio>nB, 
but  (olD  j^fRcre,  di^rent  from  Ood.  Whatever  thdr  relation  to  God  may 
be  in  other  points,  they  are  absolutely  divided  from  God  in  this,  that  they 
can  exist  only  in  and  after  another  (namely  God),  that  their  idta  is  a  de- 
rived one  which  would  not  even  be  possible  without  the  idea  of  God;  while 
/Ait  idea*,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  sole  independent  and  original,  the  sole 
■etf-predicating  idea,  to  which  all  else  can  b«  related  only  as  predicate; 
only  at  conseqoence  to  erase.  Under  this  supposition  aloiw  are  otiia 
properties  of  things  rightly  attribated  to  thess :  as,  for  instance,  their  eter- 
nity. God  is  in  his  own  nature  eternal;  things,  only  with  him  and  as  tha 
consequenca  of  his  being ;  that  is,  in  a  derived  mode.  By  reascn  of  thb 
Tery  diSerence,  it  is  impossible  thnt  all  individual  things,  talien  together, 
can  coDstitnte  G«d ;  since  by  no  method  of  combination  can  that  which  in 
its  nature  is  derived  pass  into  that  whid  in  its  nature  is  original,  any 
more  than  the  single  potnts  of  a  circumference  taken  together  can  ooasti- 
tute  the  drcnmference,  which  as  a  whole  of  necessity  is  prior  to  theia  in 
its  idta.  The  consequence  is  yet  more  ahsard,  that  with  Spinoza  the  indi- 
vidnal  thing  must  be  actually  equal  to  God.  For  even  if  the  strong  ex- 
pression, that  every  thing  is  a  modified  Qod,  were  found  in  him,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  notion  are  so  contradictory,  that,  ia  the  very  process  of  cora- 
biaatian,  it  immediatdy  decompoees.  A  motttfled,  that  is,  derived  God,  is 
not'God  in  the  peculiar,  enusent  sense  i  by  tha  HSg^e  additional  predicate 
the  thing  falls  again  into  its  own  place,  by  which  it  ia  eternally  separated 
from  God." — SdteOmg's  Philotophitcht  Scbryfttn,  p.  404. 

The  whole  passage  contaias  more  cogent  and  hitniiMma  ar- 
gument upon  the  saioe  point  than  we  can  allow  ounelres  to 
quote ;  but  one  further  extract  we  recommend  especkllj  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  judge  iaipartjally  in  this 


•  It  IB  not  quite  clear  to  ni,  whelhei  dieier  in  the  aenn»n  worda  ii  Begr^ot 
Ottt:  tb«  contexlsncl  the  Imgnige  lesn  to  sdnlt  of  eilller  leferenee;  If  Oe  lM> 
ter  be  preferred,  the  iraniUtion  tbould  run,  "  nhile  He  od  tbe  contawy  i*  Oi»  s»W 
independent  and  ortginsi  belfis."  The  trgumeiii  !■  nonise  s^cCed  by  the  am- 
Ugnity. 
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matter,  and  to  avoid  being  seduced  by  plausible  miarepte- 

sentation. 

"A  Bupposition  which  betrays  ui  utter  ignorance  of  the  essence  of  the 
copula,  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  oar  time  with  reference  to  the  higher 
application  of  the  law  of  identity.  For  instance,  let  this  position  be  hiid 
down,  llie  ptrftcl  it  the  imperfeot ;  the  real  meanbg  is  this :  the  imperfect 
doea  not  exist  by  virtue  of  being  imperfect,  and  of  that  wherein  it  is  im- 
perfect, but  by  virtue  of  the  perfect  element  which  is  in  it  i  but  for  oui 
time  it  is  made  to  bear  the  meaning :  the  perfect  and  imperfect  are  ideo- 
tical ;  all  things  are  alike ;  the  worst  and  the  best,  folly  and  wisdom. 
Again,  Qte  expression.  Me  good  (principle)  U  the  ttnl  [das  gute  ist  du 
bike],  which  aims  at  conveying  the  meaning.  Evil  has  not  the  might  to 
exist  in  its  own  right ;  that  which  exists  in  it  is,  regarded  in  and  for  itself 
(an  und  fur  sich),  the  good — is  interpreted  aa  though  it  denied  the  etemU 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  and  asserted  both  to 
be  logically  the  same." 

Even  those  who  consider  the  fomrala  itself  objectionable,  or 
the  explanatory  phrasea  not  sufficiently  dear  and  preciae, 
miut,  we  think,  admit  that  the  words  of  the  protest  in  them- 
selves u^ative  the  correctness  of  the  charge  that  haa  been 
levelled  against  the  author's  imputed  doctrines. 

The  term  of  which  we  have  been  apesldng  is  however  mi* 
doubtedly  in  vogue;  and  thou^  we  conuder  this  ia  itself  a 
cogent  reason  why  in  a  philosophical  treatise  it  ahould  have 
been  guarded  from  misuse,  far  more  than  has  been  attempted 
by  our  author,  we  can  hardly  be  anrprised  at  his  applying  it  to 
what  his  own  notions  of  the  system  he  reviews  have  led  him  to 
exhibit  as  its  main  doctrine.  Has  he  been  suffidently  careAd 
to  examine  the  correctneBs  of  these  notions,  and,  consequently, 
the  justice  of  such  an  apphcation?  He  appears  from  the  note  to 
page  22,  to  have  suspected  that  this  question  might  possibly 
be  asked,  and  we  cannot  think  the  note  and  the  single  ex- 
tract ia  the  Appendix  referred  to,  supply  a  complete  answer 
to  the  doubts  which  arise  on  this  point.  In  the  first  place 
we  observe,  that  his  notion  of  Hegel's  doctrine  seems  de- 
rived, not  from  a  study  of  that  philosopher's  own  works,  but 
from  a  '  History  of  Philosophy,'  written  by  an  author  who  is 
avowedly  a  partisan  of  one  section  of  the  Hegelian  school ; 
an  author,  we  are  compelled  to  add,  whose  pages  too  often 
betray  a  temper  which  might  have  cautioned  Dr.  Mill  against 
yielding  implicit  deference  to  his  authority.     Micbde<^  of 
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represeatative  of  their  fouDder*B  views ;  but  he  cannot  avoid 
admitting  the  existence  of  another  party  maintaining  widely 
different  opinions,  equally  professing  to  preserve  the  real 
doctrine  of  Hegel,  and  claiming  to  be  his  orthodox  diaciples. 
Was  it  not  demanded  by  justice^  that  the  impartial  critic 
should  search  in  the  writings  of  this  other  section  for  tfaeir 
view  of  Hegel's  persuasion  as  to  the  highest  subject  of 
thought,  and  compare  the  evidence  adduced  by  both  dispu- 
tants, even  if  he  did  not  seek  himself  to  discover  the  truth  at 
its  primal  source?  Is  there  any  ^-priori  probability  why 
Goeschel,  Rosenkrantz,  Schaller  or  Gabler  should  less  lairly 
represent  Hegelianism  than  the  opposite  side  of  the  school  7 
If  these  men  happened  to  be  in  the  right,  and  Michelet  as 
much  in  the  wrong  as  Dr.  Mill  seems,  upon  Michelef  s  single 
authontf,  to  have  assumed  they  are,  the  attempts  to  repre- 
sent a  teacher  of  the  philosophy  in  question  as  entitled  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind,  might  appear  to  our  author  himself 
not  so  utterly  preposterous.  From  his  text-book  itself  Dr. 
Mill  might  have  gathered  that  this  text^book  alone  was  not 
able  to  ^ve  him  entire  materials  to  draw  his  conclusion  from ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  have  surmised  the  possibility  that  some 
of  these  writers  should  supply  him  with  a  passage  that  might 
have  been  quoted  to  balance  his  single  extract  at  p.  157,  B^d 
serve  as  a  corrective  to  the  inevitably  imperfect  judgmoit 
which  the  voice  of  the  opposite  party,  when  listened  to  by 
itself,  must  have  obliged  him  to  form.  Let  us  see  in  what 
manner  the  last-mentioned  of  these  writers  is  spoken  of  by  a 
foreign  theol<^^  of  esteemed  piety  and  leaniing,  and  Ga 
from  being  himself  assouated  with  this  school,  as  the  article 
to  which  we  refer  abundantly  proves.  Nitzsch,  in  Fichte's 
'  Zeitachrift  f.  Fhilos.  u.  Spek.  Theok>gie/  vol.  i.  p.  139,  thus 
commences  his  review  of  Gabler's  treatise, '  De  vene  philos»- 
phiie  ei^  religionem  Christianam  pietate.' 

"  The  Twpected  author  of  thb  work  nniteB  with  the  honour  of  havtiis 
reuUered  perspicuous  the  Hegeliau  philosophy,  the  attempt  to  make  it 
known  in  its  revereatial  and  friendly  relation  to  the  Climtian  religion,  and 
to  dissipate  the  prejudices  or  negative  the  hard  accusations  which  ChristiaQ 
theologians  as  such  have  raised  agamit  the  most  recent  speculations  upon 
Christianity.  The  reader  must  perceive  in  the  author  a  profoond  warmth 
vt  feeling  in  btluJf  of  Christiatuty,  no  leu  than  tlie  moat  deteimined  con- 
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TictioD  of  tiie  infallibility  of  the  faDdamental  notions  and  the  method  of 
his  school. . . .  Every  reflecting  theologian  will  find  his  attentioa  attncted  - 
and  held  fut  by  this  treatiBe.  Whether  it  will  truly  brmg  to  a  common 
nndentanding,  recondle  aod  convince  him,  ia  the  sense  in  which  the  author 
aims  at  this  result  is  another  question.  May  the  spirit  of  bis  own  benig- 
nity honour  the  doubts  which  yet  remain  to  the  reviewer,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieves, to  many  others  also.  It  is  sinful— we  fully  agree  in  this  point  with 
the  author — to  attribnte  to  philosophers,  who  as  such  appropriate  to  them- 
■elves  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  bith,  false  play  and  intention  of 
fraud,"  etc. 

Surely  an  author  to  whom  such  testiinony  is  borne  by  an 
opponent,  deserves  some  notice  and  attention  in  behalf  of  the 
school  to  which  he  professes  hia  adherence.  We  extract  a 
subsequent  passage  from  Nitzsch,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Mill's  description  in  page 
22,  note  G. 

"  Hegel  lias,  in  his '  Philosophy  of  Religion,'  made  the  Church's  doctrine 
of  the  common  state  of  hereditary  sin  both  intelligibte  and  logically  tenable, 
and  powerfully  refuted  the  onesidedness  both  of  the  Pelagian  and  Mani- 
chean  views.  Thennmeanlngnessoftheassertion,  man  is  by  nature  neither 
good  Dorbad,  the  possibility  of  bis  being  good  in  himself  (an  sich)  and  yet 
in  his  isolation  selfish  (in  seiner  Einzelnheit  selbstsiichtig),  has  b«ea  Ailly 
shown.  Pbilo»ophy  has  completed  the  notion  of  the  preaeut  common 
condition  of  manltind  as  a  carnal  and  reprobate  condition ;  she  has  rescued 
the  notion  of  original  and  generic  md,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  atomistic 
power  of  arbitrary  selection;  of  the  CHigtnal  purity  of  flnite  nature,  in  op- 
posititHi  to  the  du^ism  of  a  good  and  evil  b<^." — lUd.  p.  163-4. 

But  if  Dr.  Mill  has  considered  this  evidence  suffident  to 
justify  him  in  speaking  as  he  has  done  of  the  "  Pantheistic" 
tendencies  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  what  shall  be  said  to  his 
identification,  which  occurs  repeatedly,  of  ScheUvag  with 
these  principles?  (See  p.  12.  22.  68.  113.)  An  imputation 
of  Uiia  kin^  delivered  in  passing,  upon  the  man  who  forty 
years  since,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  was  one  of  the 
acknowledged  chiefs  of  philosophy  in  his  own  country,  is 
surely  not  to  be  ventured  on  slight  or  dulnous  sunnisea. 
And  in  this  instance  we  think  the  error  of  the  confusion  less 
excusable,  because  even  the  meagre  authorities  the  author 
has  consulted  might  have  suiBced  to  show  him  that  he.bad 
no  right  to  pronounce  this  judgment  here*.    Michelefs  ac- 

*  The  onl;  indicirion  which  we  find  In  Dr.  HUl'i  volume  of  hii  hiving  looked 
beyond  Hichelet'a  pigea  to  gather  ■  right  notion  of  Schelling'i  philotophy,  li  in 
page  111,  note  91.     Tooi  the  psssagsof  Schellingrcftrrcd  to(Vories.  p.  IVi-S), 
VOL.  ZII. — N*.  XXIV.  2  H 
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coont  of  Schelling'a  treatise,  Vther  Sat  Wtten  d«p  mauek- 
Rehen  FyeiAeit,  p.  384-S94,  was  enough  to  moke  him  aware 
that  the  main  endeavour  of  this  work  is  to  find  a  philosophic 
expresuon  of  the  truth  tliat  man  by  bis  owq  self-will  baa 
turned  himself  away  from  God^  and  that  hereio  is  sin,  alave- 
ry  and  death  ;  an  expMMion  which  may  approximBte  to 
bringing  this  truth  Into  hanuony  with  the  no  less  easential 
truth  of  God's  absolute  omnipotence.  Schelling  may  have 
utterly  failed  to  discover  this  expression ;  be  may  have  even 
perplexed  the  question  yet  more  by  his  attempts  to  solve  it ; 
but  atl  these  suppositiona  would  not  remove  tbe  inappropriate- 
ness  of  classing  him  with  those  who  are  described  aa  denying 
that  evil  in  a  subjective  mind  consists  in  opposition  of  tiie 
will  to  God.  Michelefs  pages  contain  extracts  from  Schd- 
ling,  whore  that  author  designates  fFill  as  the  highest  and 
ultimate  apex  of  existence,  where  be  describes  it  as  the  uni- 
veraal  concern  of  humanity,  that  the  belief  in  a  personal  being, 
originatOT  and  director  of  the  world,  should  be  raised  from 
mere  belief  into  soientiSo  ofBuprebension. 

If  expressions  like  this,  scattered  and  ftsgrnentaiy  as  they 
m^  be  in  Michelefs  volume,  did  not  lead  our  author  to  suspect 
that  such  a  philosophy  as  Schelling*8  may  not  be  safely  classed 
under  the  single  generic  definition  which  h«  has  uwd  to  in- 
clude this  and  otiier  systems,  describing  all  alike  by  the  un- 
fcvouilible  epithet  of  "  Pantheistia  {"  wc  think  this  can  only 
be  explained  by  his  cherishing  a  perauasion,  previous  tfi  all 
experience,  that  such  was  to  be  the  verdict  proaouoeed  gioe- 
rally  upon  German  pbilowphy.  Had  he  carried  bis  reaearabes 
a  btUe  further,  he  might  have  found  in  the  author  faimaelf 
descriptions  of  the  Deity's  attributes,  such  as  the  following  i 
**  absolutely  free  and  conscious  will,  the  will  of  love ;"  "all  that 
"  is,  is  by  virtue  of  the  personality  of  God,  not  according  to  an 
"  abstract  necessity,  wluoh  we  could  not  endure  in  acting,  God 

cpniaining  tbp  pouiign,  ttmt  the  Indian  whaw  idu  ofQad  iodudsd  u  ■  QSMUvy 
(lerncnt  of  ihe  divlnp  perfection,  hU  mtnilesUtion  in  the  flcih,  bad  nort  vndtf 
ilan-Mng  c/hii  oam  reUgio*  Ihan  tht  CkrutiiHt  nhrienarut  ^  Iheiri,  who  regaidal 
tlii)  u  a  cainal  and  aibiirar;  occutrenc*,  appcan  bj  dd  nieani  etactlf  (o  oom- 
ipond  10  Dr.  Mill'i  dnciiplion.  In  p.  159-00,  we  are  told  Ibat  the  doctriiH  of 
■n  abiolute  indi^Terence  or  identity  between  the  lubjecl  and  the  otifect,  between 
■he  thought  and  Ihe  euance  eon  tempi  aled,"  which  ii  repreienled  ai  Ihe  main 
baiis  of  Schelling'a  "Panlheiim"  (i.  p.  S3),wai  deliiertd  long  beforchiin  by  Alt* 
atotle.   DoMDt. UillpraDmnct  Ariiuiliotbarlhuiathaiitr 
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*'  fu  le«.''  Id  the  same  poge^  Schelling  adducss  a  psBtage 
wherein  Leibnitz  asserts  his  conviction  that  "the  laws  of  na- 
'*  ture  demonstrate  a  supreme,  intelligent  and  free  being 
"  against  the  system  of  absolute  necessitj,"  with  an  eulogy 
i^OQ  the  priBctpIe  recognized  herein,  aa  one  of  the  niost  wel- 
come aapeets  presented  by  his  great  predecessoPs  system  of 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  whole  essay,  besides  containing  a 
regular  critique  upon  the  deficiencies  of  Spinoza's  scheme,  ia 
full  of  passages  in  which  broad  lines  of  separatioci  are  drawn 
between  that  scheme  and  the  author's.  Where  a  writer  so 
prominently  exhibits  the  leading  features  of  other  systems  B8 
different  &om  his  own,  and  so  luminously  pointa  out  the  dt- 
nction  in  whidi  they  are  inadequate,  as  Bchelling  has  here 
done,  we  oannot  in  fkimess  suppose  that  he  could  ^ther  have 
been  unaware  of  how  much  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  have 
to  require  from  a  completer  theory,  or  hare  imagined  that  his 
own  was  anable  to  satisfy  their  demands.  His  intention  ia 
at  least  evident,  whatever  may  be  the  success  of  his  accom- 
plishment ;  to  prove  that  doctrines  which  we  are  in  general 
w^t  to  oonsider  as  diametrically  opposite,  and  yet  neither  of 
wbidk  we  can  deny  or  refute  altogether,  are  in  fact  but  com- 
fdements  of  each  other ;  and  to  give  a  higher  meaning  and 
authority  to  the  truth  contained  in  them,  by  showing  that 
thia  tmUi  was  not  apprehended  in  the  entire  compass  of  its 
relations,  till  included  within  a  wider  central  truth,  which  bis 
^tem  puiptwta  to  set  forth.  As  bearing  on  thia  head,  we 
m^  appeal  to  Scfaelling's  distincUon  between  identity  and 
iodi&reDce,  to  the  passages  in  i^ich  he  characterizes  the 
oonflieting  theories  of  dualism  and  of  emanaUon,  of  determi- 
nism and  of  aquilibrium  arbHrii  (arbitrary  selection  without 
motive,  like  the  deviation  of  Epicurean  atoms) :  and  we  make 
yet  one  further  illustrative  extract  from  the  teeatise : — 

"Only  God  ag  Spirit  U  the  absolute  identity  of  both  principles;  bat 
tiuB  lie  ia  only  in  that,  and  id  bo  Tar  as,  both  tire  subjected  to  hie  peraon- 
idity.  "  •  •  •  The  absolute  identity,  die  apirit  of  love  ia  prior  to  the  aril 
principle,  for  the  very  reason  that  this  printrjple  cao  but  manifest  itself  ia 
oppoaition  to  it.  Hence,  too,  it  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  absolute 
identity,  bnt  remaina  eternally  excluded  and  rejected  therefrom.*  •  *  ■  Let 
Uiose  who  please  call  this  PoDtheiBin:  the  name  matters  nothing.*  *  *  • 
Hie  emptiness  of  a  polemical  argument  directed  from  mere  general  notions 
tf  philosophical  syBteoM  against  a  definite  •ystenii  which  may  very  liksly 
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have  nnmerODi  points  of  contact  common  with  them,  but  in  every  tnnglt 
point  hfti  'Ha  own  peculiar  modi6catioiu  —the  emptineu  of  Boch  polemkal 
reaaoning  has  been  already  touched  upon.  *  ■  *  *  In  the  system  each  no- 
tion has  its  own  determinate  place  in  which  it  alone  asserts  its  validity, 
and  which  determinee  its  import  and  limitation.  Mow  shall  he  who  does 
not  enter  into  the  inner  meaning,  but  only  takes  up  the  most  general  no- 
tions ont  of  their  connexion,  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  whole  ?  Thaa 
we  have  marked  ont  the  determinate  point  of  the  system,  at  whicb  ttw 
notion  of  indifference  is  doubtless  the  only  possible  notioa  of  the  absolate. 
If  this  be  taken  as  universal,  the  whole  is  disarranged ;  and  then  it  follows 
that  this  system  does  away  with  the  personality  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
To  this  often-repeated  imputation,  as  to  many  others,  we  have  hithoto 
listened  in  silence ;  but  not  the  less  believe  that  we  have,  in  this  treatise, 
exhibited  the  first  distiact  notion  ever  presented  of  His  personality." 

Again,  in  the  last  declaration  of  his  opinions  communicated 
to  the  public,  Schelling  describes  the  emfiriciam  neceaaary  to 
true  philosophy,  not  as  equivalent  with  sensualism,  but  "  in 
"  that  hi^er  sense,  in  which  it  can  be  said,  tbat  the  true 
"  God  is  not  the  mere  general  essence,  but  himself  at  the 
"  same  time  a  particular  or  empirical  being."  iVorrede  z* 
Covsin  ub.  Jram.  u.  deutat^.  PhU.  p.  xiz.)  The  writer  against 
whom  Dr.  Mill's  treatise  is  mainly  directed,  might  have  sup- 
plied him  with  a  passage  expressive  of  his  conviction  that  "  it 
"  is  a  consistent  cartying  out  of  SchelUng'B  principle,  when  in 
"  the  writings  produced  by  his  school,  it  is  stated  as  a  pro- 
"  blem  of  philosophy  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  religion 
« to  understand  the  facts  of  the  bible,  more  especially  of  the 
"  gospels,  as  veritable  facts ;  and  when  of  the  master  himself 
"  it  is  said,  tbat  in  a  theological  point  of  view  the  alteration 
"  of  his  system  consists  n^^nly  in  a  closer  union  than  hefmv 
"  with  the  positions  of  the  bible  and  the  Church."  {8trau»*i 
Streitaekr\ftm,  Hep.  iii.  p.  67.) 

We  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  vahd  grounds  in  support 
of  our  impression  that  Dr.  Mill  has  allowed  himself  upon  in- 
ccHuplete  evidence  to  form  and  deliver  a  hasty  judgment  in  a 
question  of  vast  moment,  where  any  one  who  does  not  feel 
sure  of  his  entire  knowledge  is  hound  to  keep  jealous  watch 
over  his  want  of  it.  It  is  incumbent  upon  ua  further  to  exa- 
mine bow  far  he  has  given  proof  that  he  is  possessed  of  those 
prehminary  requisites,  without  which  the  possession,  even  in 
an  eminent  degree,  of  the  higher  qualifications  essential  for 
such  a  task,  must  be  rendered  comparativelly  inefficient :  we 
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mean  adequate  familiarity  vith  the  language  wherein  tlie  spe- 
culations which  the  untrained  reader  is  to  learn  irom  his  book 
how  to  estimate,  have  grown  up  and  found  their  expression. 
We  fear  a  rigorous  inquiry  on  this  point  would  exhibit  inad- 
vertencies too  frequent  in  so  small  a  volume.  The  instances 
which  follow  (and  they  are  not  all  we  have  remarked),  are  of 
more  or  less  moment  in  themselves,  but  cannot  be  considered 
unimportant  with  reference  to  the  habit  of  inaccuracy  which 
they  serve  to  illuatrate, 

Undoubtedly  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  German  philosophical  terms  into  English, 
but  the  miarepresentations  which  these  passages  introduce 
depend  partly  on  the  meaning  of  the  passage  itself  being 
mistaken,  partly  on  a  vagueness  of  expression,  a  habitual 
style  of  translation  anythmg  but  closely  literal,  such  as  na- 
tm^y  prevails  on  subjects  of  which  the  writer  has  not  a 
perfect  mastery,  and  cannot  but  mislead  the  uninformed 
reader,  or  leave  him  in  the  dark.  Of  this  several  instances 
strike  us  in  the  long  extract  from  Strauss  which  is  given  in 
Dr.  Mill's  version  at  pages  42-45.  We  read  here  that  "  the 
"  newest  philosophy  teaches  that  when  God  is  spoken  of  as 
"  a  Spirit,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  statement 
"  that,  so  &r  as  man  is  spirit,  there  w  no  dUlinction  or  diff'eV' 
"  ence  between  them."  We  doubt  how  far  even  a  literally  ex- 
act translation  of  the  words  {dasa  beide  an  aich  ntcht  vertchie- 
den  rind)  would  render  their  force  appreciable  to  one  who 
had  not  paid  attention  to  the  position  which  the  Hegelian  ca- 
tegory an  tick  holds  in  that  philosopher's  system  of  oppoaitea 
successively  united  in  a  higher  commimity ;  but  we  feel  per- 
suaded that'  by  a  fellow-countryman  of  Coleridge,  distinction 
and  difference  ought  not  to  be  thus  identified. 

"Ab  Uttle  as  man  in  his  finite  capacities  and  relations  pos- 
''  sesees  Truth,  so  Httle  does  God  in  hia  pure  Infinity  and 
"  spirituality  possess  actuality"  This  is  far  from  hteral,  and 
moreover  inaccurate,  in  not  exhibiting  the  predicate  Gast  as 
common  to  both  clauses  of  the  sentence.  No  more  than  man, 
0$  merely  finite  spirit  and  clinging  to  his  finiteness,  has  truth, 
hat  God,  aa  merely  ir^nite  spirit,  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
tn/iflt/y,  actuaHly.  "  The  infinite  spirit  is  then  alone  actual 
"  when  he  shuts  himself  up  in  finite  spirits :"  wenn  er  zu 
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endHehm  Geittern  nick  erachlie$8t  is  the  oiigiaal^  when  fa« 
opflw  Mauelfio  finite  spirita. 

"  Inasmuch  as  he  is  viewed  not  in  himself  but  as  tefleotod 
"  in  the  diviDe  substance,  he  is  thas  divinely  sinless  ftnd  per- 
•*  feet.'*  These  words,  which  are  not  placed  between  inrerted 
commas  as  an  exact  translation,  yet  correspond,  as  far  as  they 
go,  dosely  with  the  oripnal  which  they  are  intended  to  re- 
present, with  one  most  important  omission ;  "  9<ifem  mm 
"  Selbst  sick  nicht  in  sick,  sondem  m  die  ahtohUe  8ab$/anz 
"  refieclirt,  nichti  /ilr  Hch  tondem  nur  /Ur  Chit  aein  toill, 
*'  lit  er  der  sUndloae  und  vollkommene"  at  far  at  he  ttiBt 
to  be  nothing  Jbr  himself  but  only  for  Ood  is  he  the  Un- 
less and  perfect.  Unsparing  critics  might  hove  remarked 
that  such  was  a  convenient  omission,  as  obviating  the  pos- 
sible suspicion  of  a  discrepancy  between  this  passage  and  > 
former  page  (22,  note  6),  where  we  leam  that  one  of  the 
heresies  of  German  theories  consists  in  representing  a  sub* 
jective  mind  as  evil,  "  not  when  arrogating  to  itself  a  wUl  op* 
posed  to  GotPs."  We  entirely  disbelieve  that  the  faintest 
thought  of  this  kind  occurred  to  our  author,  but  we  confess 
our  wonder  that  the  German  expression  should  not  have  led 
him  to  consider  the  possible  limitation  which  his  former 
statement  might  require.  "  And  shows  thereby  that  H  is 
God  with  his  assumed  humanity  in  real  earnest:*'  da»»  ei 
Oott  mil  seiner  Menschwerdung  Emit  isty  "that  God  is  id 
earnest  with  his  assumption  of  humanity."  We  admit  that 
the  German  word  Ent&usserung,  sich  entHutiem  ('  going  ottt 
of  self')  almost  deSes  translation,  but  we  question  whether 
the  repeated  variation  of  the  English  phrase,  eiPtnanition,  con- 
deicension,  exterior  manifestation,  throwing  off  (the  infinite 
thrown  o£F  into  the  finite,  der  zur  EndHchkeit  entSusserte  im- 
endliche  Qeist,  pp.  49, 50),  which  our  author  uses  In  its  place, 
tends  to  remove  the  difficully. 

P.  52.  "In  the  outward  fact  our  age  will  be  conducted 
merely  to  the  idea."  Zur  Idee  im  Factum  vfill  imsere  Zeit 
gefiihrt  sein :  our  age  wills,  requires  to  be  coDdact«d  to  the 
idea  in  the  fkct. 

P.  17,  note  2,  we  read,  "The  incarnation  of  God  la  no 
"  single  once-occurring  historical  fact,  but  an  eternal  deter" 
"  mination  of  the  being  of  Godj  hy  virtue  of  vhlch,  lofls- 
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"  much  as  God  beoomes  man  in  time,  in  the  person  of  each 
*'  individual  man,  so  far  is  he  man  from  eternity,"  as  a  trans- 
lation of  some  words  of  Baur,  tioncludiog  thus  t  "  veimoge 
"  welcher  Gott  nur  insofera  in  der  Zeit  Mensch  wird  (in  je- 
**  dem  einzeloeu  Menscheo]  aofern  er  von  Ewigkeit  Mensch 
'*  iaX"  The  latter  clause  is  a  complete  inTersion  of  the  ori- 
ginal, "by  virtue  of  which  God  only  so  far  becomes  man  in 
"  tim«  {\n  each  individual  man),  inasmuch  aa  He  is  man  from 
'*  eternity," 

P.  92,  Another  passage  of  some  length  is  quoted  from 
Strauss  in  the  notes,  and  truislated  in  the  text.  The  first 
wiHtUi,  In  ertlerer  Hituicht,  ar«  inaccurately  rendered  at  the 
fiftt  view,  which  in  fact  they  never  could  mean.  The  para- 
graph in  the  ori^nal  Which  immediately  precedes  this  ex- 
trafit,  shows  that  they  refer  to  the  former  of  the  two  points, 
which  must  be  proved  in  order  to  remove  the  "  disquieting 
possibility "  msntioned  above  i  the  former  with  regard  to  a 
possible  superior,  the  latter  to  a  future  equal. 

P.  93.  We  are  tlot  sure  that  we  understand  Dr.  Mill's 
"  this  was  not  only  without  pretension,"  for  "  war  diess  ohne- 
hin  nicht  blosses  Voi^ben  i"  Mw  w<U  /tirther  not  mere 
pretenmn. 

P.  94.  *'Now  religion  is  the  relation— thus  tiie  steps:"  Itt 
mm  die  ReUgwa;  eo  iteigmt  and  again,  "this  oneness  was 
ever  thus  present  t"  and  thus— ^ar  nun  dieee  EinAeit  vorhatt- 
den,  to  Mf— should  be,  "  if  rehgion^then ;  f/"  (Aw  oneneet — 
then."  In  the  same  page,  "the  ever  more  self-developing 
'*  duaHxiaion,  and  the  unaCcompUshed  endeavour  to  am^ei^ 
"  eate  for  this,"  « the  perfect  conquest  of  that  tftw/t/y,"  appear 
to  us  but  inadequately  to  express  Enteweiung,  Zwieepall,  uut- 
gleiehm,  which  mean  rather  discord,  diaunion,  reconcile. 

P.  95.  "  While  even  in  other  departments^  beyond  the  point 
of  view  of  his  age,  he  may,  notwithstanding,  have  been  ex- 
ceeded already."  So  »e/tr  ouch  ar^f'andem  Qebieten ....  aber 
den  StOTidpunkt  inner  Zeit . , .  indessm  Bchoa  hinawgeichriiten 
. . .  loerden  mag . . .  however  much  in  other  spheres ...  We  may 
have  advanced,  and  may  in  future  advance  yet  further  beyond 
the  point  of  view  of  his  age,  etc. 

In  p.  106,  Dr.  Mill  seems  not  to  have  observed  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  original.    "Wie  auf  Tbales  und  Pormenides, 
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"  8olcrat«8  und  I^to,  und  innerhalb  des  reltgiosen  Gelnetes 
"  selbst  auf  Moses  Christus  folgt ;"  which  he  expresses,  "As 
"  Christ  has  exceeded  Thales  and  Pannenides,  Socrates  and 
"  Plato,  as  well  as  Moses  on  his  own  religioos  ground:"  it 
should  be,  "  As  Socrates  and  Plato  follow  Tbales  and  PaiSLC- 
"  mdes,  and  as,  in  the  province  of  religion,  Christ  follows 
"  Moses," 

Passing  over  minor  points,  we  come  to  the  comments  on 
the  coDcludtng  pages  of  Strauss  contained  in  pp.  109-111 
and  124-128  of  the  woric  before  us.  It  appears  to  us  that 
nothing  short  of  an  entire  and  most  remarkable  misappre- 
hension of  that  writer's  meaning  has  produced  the  bnreBt 
of  indignation  against  his  moral  blindness  which  fills  the 
close  of  this  chapter.  Though  Dr.  Mill  has  tiwialated  part 
of  these  pages,  he  has  lost  the  force  of  the  argument  they 
contain ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  that  "  the  confiision  and 
"  incorrectness  of  the  whole  of  this  argumentative  process," 
which  he  feels  to  be  so  conspicuous,  did  not  lead  him  to 
inquire  a  little  more  doubtin^y,  whether  the  argumenta- 
tive process  be  reall;  thta  at  aU.  We  venture  to  think, 
that  if  Dr.  Mill  will  consent  ouce  more  to  peruse  this  pa- 
ragraph in  a  spirit  of  simple  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  aa  to 
the  author's  meaning,  he  will  find  no  representation  of  the 
reality  of  sin  as  being  "  a  possibility  of  which  the  chance  m 
"  infiniteaimally  small ;"  no  complaint  (p.  1 10}  that  "  all  prac- 
"  tical  meditation  is  at  an  inglorious  stand ;"  he  will,  on  the 
contrary,  discover  that  the  possibility  which  Strauss  dismisses 
as  no  more  worthy  to  be  dreaded  tiun  that  of  our  earth's  col- 
lision with  &  comet,  ts  the  very  "disquieting  posaibili^" 
which  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  of  a 
new  religious  reformer  arising  who  may  be  entitled  to  take 
bis  position  by  the  aide  of  the  founder  of  Christiaui^ ;  till 
she  can  point  to  such  a  person  actually  existing,  bu^  reflec- 
tion is  bidden  to  remain  at  rest,  and  not  to  vex  hersdf  with 
shadows  and  dreams  of  mere  abstract  possibility. 

We  have  admitted  the  difficulty  of  finding  English  expres- 
sions to  represent  feirly  German  philosophical  terms ;  but  we 
hesitate  to  subscribe  to  our  author's  expectation  of  ovav 
coming  it  by  means  of  the  scholastic  Latin;  and  we  cannot 
regard  a  tnuialation  as  happily  exemplifying  the  victory,  in 
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which  neien  andem  is  rendered  by  pr«  atUst  and  weU  Gott  tat 
by  dum  Beta  eat :  daa  Suiifeci  in  aeinem  abatraeten  PUrfickaein 
a^hebt,  by  n^ectum  iptttm  in  auam  abafractam  avroowrlav 
eve/dt:  where  mam  U  referred  to  the  wrong  subject,  and 
the  accusative  stands  in  place  of  the  ablative  with  Jn ;  not  to 
press  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  Latin  phrases  used  for 
the  more  peculiarly  metaphysical  German  ones,  as  des  aich 
ateta  xvm  Saljecte  maehenden  Altgemeinen,  daa  andere  seiner 
(which  is  misprinted  aeinere),  F^raiehsein.  {See  Dr.  Mill, 
pp.  156-7.) 

Our  paper  is  nearly  concluded ;  for  the  task  we  proposed 
to  oureelves  was  not  to  enter  into  the  immediate  pm^ose  of 
our  author's  volume,  hut  to  examine  the  justice  of  certain 
statements  made  th^e  upon  the  character  of  Qerman  philo- 
8<^hy  in  general,  and  the  title  which  it  shows,  to  have  these 
statcmraits  received  as  the  result  of  sufficient  infonnation  and 
familiarity  with  the  subject.  We  have  expressed  our  general 
hear^  admiration  of  iiie  tone  and  temper  with  which  Dr.  Mill 
conducts  his  controversy ;  yet  we  cannot  repress  the  utter- 
ance of  a  wish  that  such  phrases  as  "  profane,  disgusting,  out- 
rageous infideUty"  had  been  spared  from  these  pages.  In 
proportion  to  the  eameBtnesB  with  which  the  writer  embraces 
the  cause  of  truth,  should  be  the  stainless  purity  of  the  arms 
which  he  wields  to  do  her  work.  He  cannot,  if  he  would, — and 
we  are  certfun  he  would  not  if  he  could, — fight  her  batUe  with 
the  aid  of  untruth  and  ignorance ;  nor  do  we  despair  of  bis 
perceiving  that  on  some  of  his  weapons  there  is  a  tarnish 
which  should  be  removed.  There  is  no  chance  that  auck  ar- 
tillery can  silence  the  object  at  whom  it  is  levelled,  or  bring 
over  a  single  person  among  those  who  are  disposed  to  think 
with  him.  For  those  who  think  othenvise,  it  is  at  best  su- 
perfluous and  uniustmctive,  and  cannot  help  them  to  see 
in  a  clearer  light  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  from  which  they 
keep  aloof:  with  the  unthinking  and  unqualified  to  judge 
aloae  can  it  have  any  weight.  Alas  1  we  are  too  ready  to 
think  and  speak  harshly  even  of  those  whom  we  admit  to  be 
fellow-believers :  why  select  language  which  widens  the  bar- 
rier between  our  feUow-thinker  and  ourselves,  if  he  is  willing 
to  recognize  a  tie  of  common  beUef  which  may  win  him  to 
listen  more  bnistfuUy  and  amicably  to  our  arguments ;  which 
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may  tSord  the  Bingla  hope  of  our  hereafter  clearing  the  film 
fiom  hU  eyea  ? 

Aa  to  StrauBH  himself,  whatever  may  be  the  enormity  of  hia 
errors,  hia  earnest  sincerity  appears  to  ua  to  admit  of  no 
doubt ;  and  it  is  ^ell  borne  out  by  the  tone  of  fidmeas  and 
dispaBBionata  reasoning  throughout  his  work.-  A  Qemum 
theologian,  author  of  one  of  the  most  successful  answera  to 
the  '  LebCD  Jeau',  has  borne  high  testimony  to  hia  adveraary'a 
candour  and  honesty,  and  eloquently  expresaed  a  conSdent 
hope  that  he  may,  by  the  increasing  light  of  truth,  be  strength- 
ened into  becoming  one  of  her  powerful  champions*.  In  a 
more  recent  workf,  Strauss  has  reviewed  the  aystema  of  two 
theologians  materially  differing  from  his  own^  with  a  spirit  of 
impartial  and  friendly  justice  which  would  do  no  discredit 
to  an  orthodox  polemic.  The  very  words  of  his  preface, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Milmao,  Hist.  Christ.,  i.  p.  115,  whose  critkiam 
(tf  the  'Leben  Jesu'  Dr.  MiU  refers  to,  may  be  the  words  of  a 
Tisionery,  but  they  cannot  belong  to  a  frivolous  unbdiever, 
consciously  eeeldng  to  make  aacred  things  pro&ne. 

We  would  yet  specify  two  points  in  the  general  argument, 
where  it  appears  to  ua  that  Dr.  MtU,  from  not  having  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  prevailing  direction  of  thought  in 
GFermany,  has  failed  to  place  himself  on  common  ground  witli 
hit  adversary,  so  that  his  reasonings  must  fall  short  of  their 
mark.  He  proposes  in  his  7th  section  some  considerations 
upon  the  probability  of  miracles,  in  a  manner  which  appeara 
to  imply  that  such  considerations  had  not  been  long  since 
broi^ht  forward^  listened  to,  and  seriouely  weighed  in  Cfer- 
many.  We  think  that  here  a  few  words  might  have  been 
profitably  bestowed  upon  placing  in  a  clear  light  before  the 
reader  the  state  of  feeling  common  among  Oerman  writers  aa 
to  the  nature  and  value  of  miraculous  evidence.  It  appears 
to  us  that  they  have  been  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  tha 
persuasion  (which,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  thete  argu- 
ments of  our  author  will  not  confute,)  that  neither  of  the  con- 
flicting theories  with  regard  to  miraculous  testimcHiy  baa 
silenced  the  other ;  that  the  contest  between  Paley  and  Hume 

*  UllmaDD,  Hiitoriich  odcr  MythUch,  ■.  >i.  UO. 

t  Charakterisilken  und  Kridken,  Leipi.  1839,  We  allude  eip«d»I!y  to  the 
critique  upon  Daub  and  Schldemtacber. 
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may  be  Indefinitely  prolonged  withoat  brioging  to  either  party 
an  undisputed  victory ;  and  that  therefore  evidenoe  of  a  na- 
ture altogether  different  should  be  sought  to  test  the  claims 
of  a  religion  purporting  to  contain  divine  truth ;  that  the  re- 
oeption  of  its  essential,  saving  truth,  must  be  independent  of 
the  views  entertained  as  to  certain  facts  connected  with  its 
propagation,  which  belong  to  the  province  of  historical  in- 
quiry, and  with  respect  to  whose  nature  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  such  inquiry  will  lead  to  an  absolutely  certain 
conclusion.  Dante's  expression,  "  Se  '1  moodo  si  rivolse  al 
Cristianesmo  senza  miroooli,  quest'  uno  i  tal  ohe  gli  altri  non 
flono  1  centesmo"  (Farad,  xxiv.),  may  in  the  eyes  of  these  spe- 
cnlators  have  other  meaning  than  that  of  a  redactio  ad  abaur- 
dum ;  it  may  be  literally  interpreted  as  a  devout  tribute  of 
homage  to  the  wonderful  dealings  of  Ood,  whom  it  suppose*, 
by  means  of  tha  belief  in  supernatural  events,  to  have  opened 
a  way  for  the  admission  of  His  absolute  truth  as  surely  as 
could  have  been  effected  in  those  ages  by  the  reality  of  such 
supernatural  events  themselves. 

Nearly  fifty  yeus  ago  difficidtlea  were  raised  by  some 
members  of  the  Censorship  at  Haile,  which  were  ulthuately 
metcomt  by  the  approval  of  a  theologian  of  acknowledged 
orthodoxy^  against  the  publication  of  Fichte'a  Krilik  aUer  Of- 
feahatvng,  on  account  of  the  tenet,  "  that  the  proof  for  the  di> 
**  vinity  of  a  revelation  may  never  be  conducted  by  appeal  to 
**  the  miracles  which  ocmured  in  connexion  with  it,  but  that 
"  the  decision  must  be  founded  exclusively  upon  the  substance 
"  of  what  it  purports  to  reveal ;"  "a  proposition,"  adds  his 
biographer,  tiie  younger  Fichte,  writing  in  1830,  "to  which 
^  the  slightest  resistance  wcnild  scarcely  be  found  to  exbt 
**  any  longer."  Fichte'a  Leben,  i.  1S7.  As  confirming  this 
viflw,  we  might  appeal  to  many  passages  cf  Schleiermacher, 
eapeoially  to  a  iSainon  in  his  4th  volume  upon  the  subject, 
*  ChristUB  als  Wunderthilter ;'  and  yet  more  emphatically 
to  tbe  remarks  which  conclude  his  47th  section  of  Ids  '  Olau- 
benslehre,*  vOl.  i.  pp.  264-271,  the  text  of  which  lays  down 
that  **  the  interest  of  religion  can  never  require  an  event  to 
'*  be  regarded  as  having  its  conditional  dependence  upon  (ihr 
"  Bedingstein,  itt  being  conditioned  by)  the  orderly  course  of 
"  nature  entirely  removed  by  its  dependence  upon  Godf 
and  the  termination  runs  as  follows : — 
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"  With  reference  to  miracles,  the  general  iutereBt  of  science  and  tba  is- 
terett  of  religion  seem  to  meet  in  the  Bame  point ;  that  wg  should  give  n|i 
the  cooceptiouof  the  abeolutelf  supernatural,  because  in  no  Eingle  case  can 
anything  be  recognized  by  us  as  such,  and  nowhere  is  such  a  recognition 
required  of  us ;  that  we  should  accordingly  confess  generally,  od  Ae  one 
hand,  that  becante  our  knowledge  of  created  nature  is  jet  in  a  state  of  de- 
velopm«nt,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  hold  anything  impoesible ;  aitd, 
on  tike  other  hand,  in  particular  we  should  adniit,  since  this  is  the  province 
in  which  most  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  lie,  that  we 
can  neither  accurately  deRne  the  limits  for  the  mutual  relation  of  corporeal 
and  intellectual  nature,  uor  even  venture  to  assert  that  they  ore  in  all  places 
and  at  all  times  completely  the  same,  without  the  poaubility  of  experi- 
encing extensions  or  being  exposed  to  oscillations.  In  this  manner  every- 
thit^  even  the  most  wondeiAil  occurence  that  comes  or  has  come  to  pass, 
remains  a  problem  for  scientific  investigation ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  io 
any  case,  where  by  means  of  its  (Abzweckung)  final  purpose  or  otherwise 
it  actively  calls  forth  the  religious  feeling,  this  feeling  finds  itself  in  nowise 
impaired  by  the  imagined  possibility  of  a  future  full  comprehension.  We, 
moreover,  by  this  means  relieve  ourselves  fully  from  the  dlfflcoit  aitd  er- 
treroety  (bedeaklich)  hazardous  task  at  which  dogmatic  theology  has  so 
long  tailed  in  vain,  of  discovering  sure  crlterioos  to  distinguish  false  and 
devilish  miracles  from  such  as  are  divine  and  true." 

So  too  Weisae  r^^ards  the  posaession  of  miraculoas  power 
hy  an  individual  as  necessarily  confined  i|rithin  certain  Iimil«, 
and  regulated  by  laws  the  determination  of  'which  bdongs  to 
science :  and  while  he  might  fireelj  concede  to  our  author, 
that  "  we  have  no  collateral  experience  respecting  the  history 
"  of  moral  and  mtellectual  beings,  and  the  process  of  God's 
"  dealing  with  respect  to  them,  which  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
"  our  asserting,  that  what  we  call  miracles  may  not  be  an  oiv 
"  dinaiy  recognized  part  of  the  process,  however  less  common 
"  than  others ;  as  certiun  conTulsions  of  nature  are  a  true, 
"  though  a  less  common,  element  in  the  order  of  the  physical 
"  world"  (Mill,  p.  133) ;  he  would  contend  that  this  empty 
space  left  open  for  mere  possibilities  is  not  enough  for  us ; 
that  unless  we  con  obtain  sufficient  experience  to  conjecture 
their  laws,  we  are  as  little  justified  in  dedudng  from  them 
consequences,  as  our  forefathers  were  in  supposing  that  a 
comefs  approach  must  portend  some  dreadful  cluuiges  on 
earth.  He  too,  as  fully  as  Schleiermacher,  maintains  the 
necessary  priority  of  moral  evidence,  and  the  entire  depend- 
ence of  the  validity  assigned  to  physical  testimony  adduced 
as  accrediting  a  divine  mission,  upon  the  result  to  which  the 
former  had  ted. 
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The  general  scope  of  these  considerations,  as  applied  to  the 
one  great  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  is  thus  expressed  \ij 
Strauss  in  his  *  Zwei  fnedliche  Blatter/  p.  70. 

"  Were  the  recall  of  Jeaae  to  life  admitted  as  a  miracle  io  the  strictett 
Bctue  as  an  immediate  act  of  God,  even  thus  it  would  never  be  that  on  which 
I  would  willingly  base  my  faith  in  Christ ;  or  say,  if  this  had  not  come  to 
pass,  my  faith  would  be  without  a  basie.  The  ideal  of  the  Sou  of  man, 
the  g^ory  of  the  only-begottea  of  the  Father,  either  did  or  did  uot  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  life  of  Jetoa,  In  the  latter  case,  no  pre-eminence  imparted 
to  bim  from  without  can  make  up  the  internal  deficiency ;  the  restoration 
of  his  bodily  life  cannot  avail  to  give  him  the  spiritoal  life  that  was  want- 
ing ;  in  the  former,  the  dignity  which  was  inherent  essentially  in  hia  being 
and  life  could  not  be  withdiuwo  from  him  by  whatever  outward  result 
might  have  been  wauUng  to  him." 

It  appears  to  us,  that  a  feeling  strongly  akin  to  this,  though 
of  course  from  a  very  diiferent  point  of  view^  was  expressed  by 
the  greatest  Christian  philosopher  of  our  age  and  country : — 

"  He  once  told  me,  with  very  great  earaestneDs,  tbat  if  he  were  that 
moment  convinced — a  conviction,  the  possibility  of  which,  indeed,  he  could 
not  realize  to  himself^that  the  New  Testament  was  a  forgery  fi'Om  begin- 
ning to  end ;  wide  as  the  desolation  in  his  moral  feelings  would  be,  he 
should  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  faith  in  God's  power  and  mercy  throu^ 
some  manifestation  of  his  being  towards  man,  either  in  time  past  or  future, 
or  in  the  hidden  depths  where  time  and  space  are  not." — Tahh  ThU:  tf 
S.  T.  Celtridge.  vol,  ii.  ^.  77-8. 

Again,  we  cannot  think  Dr.  Mill  justified  in  the  description 
which  he  has  given  in  p.  65  of  the  modem  German  ptuloso- 
phy  as  a  system,  where,  in  spite  of  "  a  high  stoical  profession 
"  of  overcoming  naturalness  and  the  like,"  *'  the  views  that 
"  determine  action  are  no  other  than  those  admitted  and  re- 
"  garded  by  the  Epicurean."  This  appears  to  us  another 
fordble  instance,  showing  the  impossibility  of  representing 
fairiy  the  light  in  which  particular  subjects  are  contemplated, 
without  a  connected  view  of  the  different  stages  and  gradual 
development  of  the  whole  philosophy.  **  The  views  that  de- 
termine action,"  according  to  these  German  thinkers,  are, 
that  absolute  right  and  duty  (which  is  the  voice  of  God),  de- 
mand, that  the  highest,  most  heavenward-tending  and  God- 
like principle  of  man's  nature,  prompts  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  any  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  ulterior  world  are 
not  allowed  by  them  to  determine  action  at  all.  "  Love 
*'  good  for  itself,  love  God  because  he  is  absolute  good,  with- 
"  out  a  thought  how  thou  mayest  be  profited  thereby,"  is  tb« 
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pncept  oS  a  fchool,  wbidi  bolda  that  it  most  be  a  dii^gured 
Chmtianity,  s  aioklj  and  luuouDd  philost^hy,  that  could  oSkt 
any  external  motive  to  tlie  practice  of  virtua,  and  su^^t  the 
coasidentbn  of  reward  either  in  this  world  or  in  one  ooore 
distant,  tat  fifty  years  thare  hu  been  no  need  to  atrug^ 
io  Qermany,  as  Coleridge,  Mackintosh  and  others  luve  had  to 
struggle  amongst  us,  for  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
selfishness  does  not  cease  to  be  selfishnesa  by  merely  trans- 
ferring  its  glance  fropi  time  finite  to  time  iqfinite,  nor  acquire 
thereby  a  better  right  to  be  tbe  motive  oS  human  sctioDi. 
That  this  sfaUemant  should  appear  to  need  ctmfirmatioiij  would 
be  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  little  community  that  haa  existed 
between  the  philosophical  literature  of  the  two  countries.  We 
shall  only  quote  a  few  words  from  Schleienuadier's  beautifiit 
Discourses  upon  Religion,  which  occur,  p.  118,  in  the  edition 
of  1831.  The  thought  is  more  ftUly  drawn  out  in  tlie  note, 
which  is  a  product  c^  this  great  think«'s  later  years :  and  the 
whole  chapter  is  profoundly  instructive  on  many  of  the  topics 
touched  upon  in  the  course  of  our  article : — 

"Only  toe  great  ii  the  number  of  thoae  who  seek  from  their  God  some- 
thing ^at  is  foreigQ  to  religion,  that  he  ehoald  warrwit  to  them  tlieir  poa- 

aeMioD  of  happineM  ekteniKlly,  and  allure  them  to  morality A  free 

being  canaot  will  to  operate  upon  a  free  being  in  any  othM'  method  but  by 
nmliing  itself  kpown  to  tlte  eame :  likewise  it  caauot  aliure  m  to  morality ; 
for  every  incentive  that  allures,  be  it  hope  or  fear,  or  of  what  kind  soever, 
is  Bomediing  foreign,  which  to  follow,  when  morality  enters  into  the  ques- 
IJOD,  were  unlree,  and  therefore  immoral  g  but  the  Supreme  Being,  IJie 
more  in  ao  far  as  it  is  regarded  ai  itsdf  free,  cannot  will  to  make  tngtota 
itself  ngfree,  aod  morality  immoral." 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  view  here  described,  is  the 
entire  separation  of  the  inquiry  as  to  personal  immortality 
from  that  of  religious  and  moral  law,  which  practically  bears 
upon  the  feelings  and  duties  of  every  day  towards  God  and 
man  *.  The  philosophical  believer  can  feel  sufficient  gratitude 
to  God  for  giving  him  light  to  answer  the  question,  "  What 
"  shall  I  do  ?'*  to  abstain  from  pressing  the  other  question, 
"  What  will  become  of  me?"  which,  as  being  respective  of 

*  Again,  compare  Schleierniachei,  Clirittl.  GUub.  {  15S.  I,  ■  moit  moaik* 
able  and  deeply  interesting  passoge,  which  tlius  conelud»s  :  "  Mou  dahet  lugci- 
landen  wtrden,  dau  ei  eine  Art  giebt,  die  Foitdauer  der  Personlichkclt  iB  Terwer- 
fen,  wob«i  man  mebr  todi  GoUetbewuuUein  durchdtimgeii  win  kans,  ■!•  bci  ainar 
Art  ne  aufzuaehmen  ;  >o  kann  ein  Zusammenhaag  cnlschen  dicKm  Olauben  oad 
dcm  OoltatbavnaitKui  an  aich  okht  m«h|  b^auptal  ««d«i." 
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ielf  alone,  he  diatrasts  hU  power  even  of  asking  in  a  mood 
oabiaMed  by  subjective  preposseBsions^  and  reposes  resign- 
edly in  the  futh  that,  if  not  himself,  yet  He  who  is  absolate 
reason  can  answer  it.  We  believe  that  among  German  think- 
ers, the  deepest  speciilatioa  on  this  subject  will  be  found  ra- 
ther to  abstain  from  positive  assertion  than  to  deny ;  but  we 
feel  oonviaoed  that  the  spirit  of  such  contemplation  may  more 
properly  be  identified  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
Christiamty  teaches,  than  with  the  "  greatest  possible  amoimt 
of  tranquil  enjoyment"  system  of  the  Epicureans,  We 
Boarcely  think  that  our  author  could  have  classed  them  toge- 
ther had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  passage  in  the  FHed- 
Hche  BlUiter,  where  Strauss  asserts  his  conviction  that  if 
Paid  believed  himself  actuated  to  devoted  heroism  by  the 
hope  of  a  reward  hereafter,  he  mistook  the  workings  of  hii 
own  spirit,  and  esteemed  himself  lower  than  he  really  was, 
not  perceiving  as  clearly  as  we  now  perceive  the  true  glorious 
greatness  of  soul  that  was  in  him. 

When  Fichte,  whom  Carlyle  has  rightly  described  as  the 
most  Luther-like  spirit  of  modem  times,  in  his  'Anweisunge. 
sdigen  Leben,'  extols  as  something  higher  than  mere  moral 
purity,  the  love  which  raises  man's  soul  to  God,  are  these 
aspirations  rendered  inconsistent  with  piety  by  the  accompany- 
ing reluctance  to  apply  the  predicate  Person,  which  in  all  its 
relations  known  to  us  is  necessarily  coextensive  with  imper- 
fection and  limitation,  to  the  infinite  and  perfect  Being  whom 
none  can  reach,  yet  to  whom  all  tend,  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  that  said,  '<  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect?"  Or  is  it  a  tenable  position,  on  the 
otha  hand,  that  Fichte's  notions  of  morality  were  less  severe 
and  sublime  than  those  of  our  own  ethical  writers,  and  that 
he,  like  the  Indian  theosophist,  can  be  regarded  as  teaching 
mankind  to  mei^  the  active  impulse  in  lifeless  contempla- 
tion ?  Surely,  while  we  contend  that  in  many,  and  perhaps 
in  far  more  persons,  a  feeling  of  reverence  as  deep  and  pure 
may  coexist  with  speculative  views  that  take  an  opposite 
form,  we  must  admit  that  only  by  a  tyrannous  strain  of  lan- 
guage can  a  philosophy  capable  of  combination  with  such 
JiBelings  be  termed  un-theistic,  or  accused  of  irreligion  and 
self-deifying  arrogance. 

In  fine,  we  shall  consider  our  remarks  not  entirely  thrown 
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away,  if  Dr.  Mill's  ti-eatiBe  should  serve  as  a  prelude  to  others, 
which,  retaining  his  merits  and  avoiding  the  imperfections  'we 
have  noticed,  m&j  advance  towards  rendering  intelligible,  and 
presenting  in  a  true  undistorted  light  to  the  independent 
Qunds  of  England,  the  career  which  German  thoi^t  has 
opened  for  itself  in  the  last  and  the  present  generation,  lliat 
Voltaire  should  have  carried  his  fellow-countTynien  along 
with  him,  when  be  denouDced  with  dogmatizing  levity  the 
barbarism  of  Shalcspeare,  is  a  phenomenon  which  will  not 
soon  be  foi^^otten,  in  England  perhaps  later  than  elsewhere ; 
but  its  real  significance  will  not  have  been  perceived,  if  its 
effect  be  rather  to  flatter  national  pride  (though  it  be  the 
commendable  pride  in  the  greatness  of  ha  greatest  son), 
than  to  secure  us  from  premature  unfiieadly  judgments 
upon  oar  feUow-labourers  in  any  r^on  whatever  of  intellec- 
tual exertion.  It  is  indeed  our  anticipation  that  many  gene- 
rations may  pass  before  what  is  most  peculiar  to  the  one 
mighty  branch  of  the  Teutonic  tree  can  unite  in  perfect  har- 
mony  with  what  most  prominently  characterizes  the  oUier; 
that  material  points  of  difference  will  yet  long  exist  between 
them,  slowly,  if  ever,  to  be  perfectly  smoothed  down.  That  the 
leailing  thinkers  of  the  nation  which  produced  Lather  will  re- 
gard any  subject  whatever  as  guarded  within  a  sacred  pale 
fix>m  the  scrutinizing  glances  of  pure  thought,  or  acquiesce 
in  holding  a  religious  creed  whose  harmonious  agreement  with 
the  faculty  by  which  man  seeks  to  apprehend  absolute  truth 
is  not  manifested  in  open  light,  is  a  supposition  which  we 
despair  of  seeing  realized.  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you}  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened,"  will  still  be  the  com- 
mand and  the  promise  on  which  their  seekers  for  truth  will 
steadfastly  rely.  But  we  shall  not  readily  abandon  the  hope, 
that  an  inquiiy  into  German  speculation,  carried  on  more  in 
the  Bpirit  of  love  than  of  distrust,  pursuing  more,  than  has  hi- 
therto been  done,  the  aim  of  finding,  not  errors  to  repel,  but 
rather  concurrent  truths  to  attract,  even  though  they  may 
appear  in  a  somewhat  different  vesture,  may  draw  to  light 
points  of  contact  and  community  now  hidden  Qma  the  gene- 
ral view,  between  the  religious  philosophies  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  tend  to  the  purifying  of  faitii  and  the  illumination 
of  reason  alike  in  our  foreign  brethren  and  ourselvea. 
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1.  Die  Serbische  Revoiuiion;  ma  Serlmchen  Pajneren  tmd 

Miileilwtgen  von  Leopold  Rankr.    T/te  Servian  Revo- 
lution, from  Papert  and  Oral  Cojmnvnicalions. 

2.  Serbient  Neuzeit  von  Euandbl  Thal.     The  RegenerU' 

tion  of  Servia. 

A  C0RBORT  g^ce  at  the  extent  and  the  resources  of  the  two 
ncatbem  races,  wlio  from  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  have 
held  paramount  sway  in  Europe,  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Slavonians  were  called  to  overturn  and  possets  the 
Byzantine  empire  and  its  dependent  provinces,  as  Rome  and 
the  Western  £mptie  were  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Germans. 
On  a  nearer  view,  however,  we  find  not  only  the  position  of 
these  two  races,  but  likewise  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tracted them  as  conquerors  to  the  south,  to  differ  very  much 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Adriatic. 

Germany  is  but  in  very  few  spots  a  fertile  country,  and 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  the  plmns  of  Iiombardy  and 
Central  Italy,  with  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  Provence  and 
great  part  of  Spun.  Covered  to  a  vast  extent  with  forests, 
which  heightened  the  rigours  of  a  naturally  rude  climate,  its 
inmates  were  continually  allured  by  the  voluptuous  delights 
proffered  by  those  southern  districts,  which,  instead  of  mi- 
nistering to  the  power,  had  become  only  hotbeds  of  degenera- 
tJOD  for  the  Western  Empire.  Rome  itself,  no  longer  the 
head  of  the  state,  had  lost  the  nimbus  which  once  attached  to 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  her  portion  and  means  of  de- 
fence, unsupported  by  a  maritime  position,  offered  no  obsta- 
cles to  hardy  warriors,  at  all  proportionate  to  the  body  which 
depended  upon  her  fall. 

The  position  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  a  very  different 
one.  Constantinople,  occupying  a  site  remarkably  adapted 
for  defence,  and  which  had  been  strengthened  by  every  in- 
vention which  timid  rulers  had  been  able  to  call  to  their  aid, 
was  perfectiy  independent  of  the  mountainous  districts  at  her 
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back  as  long  88  she  maintained  Bupreina<7  at  eea.  Her  sup- 
plies were  not  drawn  from  the  populous  diBtricts  of  Thrace, 
Thessaly  and  the  Morea,  but  from  the  northern  Bbores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  As  these  productive  districts,  in  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  emigration  of  the  Goths  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Magyars  into  Hunguy,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
fourth  and  the  ninth  centuries,  were  continimlly  changing 
masters,  no  one  oftiie  temporary  possessors  was  able  to  attain 
the  internal  stability  of  a  nation  which  could  prove  formida- 
ble to  its  neighbours.  When  at  last  Hungary,  confined 
within  its  natural  limits,  became  a  powerful  kingdom,  the 
attention  of  its  rulers  was  rather  drawn  towards  Italy  and 
the  west  than  towards  a  half-n^ected  ci^,  howev»  pom- 
pous in  its  titles,  and  which  was  moreover  protected  by  so 
formidable  a  mountain-barrier  as  the  Htemus. 

The  main  cause  of  the  security  of  Constantinople  frvm 
foreign  enemies  of  irresistible  strength  continued  long  to  lie 
in  the  divided,  and  consequently  powerless,  condition  of  the 
countries  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Euzine.  Ailer  the 
emigration  of  the  Magyars  to  Hungary,  we  hear  for  centu- 
ries nothing  of  these  fertile  tracts,  which  were  only  beginning 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  recruit  a  little,  when  the  invasion  of 
the  Tartars  under  Genghis  Khan  overwhelmed  them  with  a 
new  subjection.  These  countries  did  not  come  into  play  in 
a  manner  which  influenced  the  course  of  events  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Europe  until  they  were  incorporated  into 
Poland  at  the  close  of  the  long  wars  which  their  fr«e  inhabit> 
ants  carried  on  with  that  power  ita  their  hberty.  The  com- 
plete subjection  of  the  Zaporaguea  and  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  by  Poland  changed  the  face  of  eastern  Europe,  as  it 
placed  their  immense  resources  at  the  disposal  of  an  organised 
and  warlike  nation.  The  Turks  fell  before  the  victorious 
sword  of  John  Sobieski,  and  with  its  aid  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  obtained  possession  of  Hungaiy.  Turkey  was  frtim  that 
moment  annihilated  as  a  first-rate  European  power.  With 
the  loss  of  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  Poland  ceded  her  pre- 
eminence in  the  East  to  Buswa,  who  now  holds  it,  with  no 
other  immediate  rival  than  Austria,  the  ruler  of  Hungary. 

That  this  preeminence  is  really  conferred  by  the  sway 
over  these  two  highly  favoured  districts  is  proved  by  the 
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eniDeBcent  nature  of  other  attempti  made  to  found  SlaTonic 
empires  in  thdr  vicinity.  In  the  ninth  centtuy,  Bwatopluk, 
a  Moravian  prince,  had  united  under  his  aceptre  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  Bohemia,  tf^ether  with  the  eastern  parts  of  Hungary 
and  the  Slavonic  countriea  to  the  southward  of  the  Danube. 
Ottocar  of  Bohemia  was  the  most  powerfhl  prince  of  bis  day, 
Hia  STfay  extended  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Alps,  and  the  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  self-preservation  induced  the  Gennans  to 
award  their  crown  aa  the  palm  of  victory  to  the  successful 
chieftain  who  should  subdue  this  formidable  rivaL  Yet  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  both  these  chiefs,  the  Moravian  and 
Bohemian  kingdoms  vanished  like  unsubstantial  phantoms 
which  poBsesiied  no  natural  foundation.  A  similar  fate  at- 
tended an  embryo  monarchy  which  the  personal  talent  of  a 
leader  in  the  fourteenth  century  promised  to  found  amongst 
the  most  southern  Slaves — the  Servians.  Stephen  Duahan, 
the  ruler  of  all  the  mountainous  districts  to  the  southward  of 
the  Danube,  named  his  deputies  in  ^toha  and  Macedonia. 
He  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  emperor  and  king,  and 
placed  a  double-created  eagle  in  his  banner.  In  1356  he  raised 
an  army  of  80,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
Byzantine  empire,  but  this  prize  was  destined  to  fall  into 
other  hands.  In  the  same  year  the  Turks  made  good  their 
footing  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  Stephen  died,  leaving  a  feeble  successor  to  cope 
with  the  dreaded  Murad  I.,  " the  victorious,"  "of  godlike 
deeds."  Three  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  the  power  of  the 
Slavonians  was  annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Kopowo.  Some 
few  attempts  were  made  aftxr  that  with  the  energy  of  despair, 
and  the  Servians,  ceasing  to  be  a  nation,  sunk,  under  the 
local  denominations  of  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians  and 
Montenegrines,  into  the  miserable  condition  of  rayahs. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  leading  Slavonic  tribe,  that  it 
should  not  only  have  preserved  its  nationality  intact  under 
such  circumstances,  but  that  it  should  start  up  with  the  ex- 
ample of  striking  an  early  and  dangerous  blow  for  hberty,  the 
moment  the  course  of  events  allowed  a  prospect  of  success. 
Professor  Ranke,  who  is  known  to  our  readers  as  a  calm  and 
philosophical  historian,  has  shown  his  sympathy  towards  this 
young  nation  by  rescuing  the  hitherto  unwritten  annals  of 
2n  2 
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their  regener^on  from  oblivion,  and  we  gladly  call  the  atr- 
tention  of  our  readers  to  this  most  interesting  work,  as  the 
interests  of  the  Servians  are  in  a  great  measure  the  same 
-with  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and 
their  proceedings  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  true  measures  to 
be  adopted  in^  order  to  reinvigorate  our  ancient  and  &ithiul 
ally,  Turkey. 

But  we  must  form  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  people 
of  whose  short  but  romantic  history  we  propose  to  treat. 

The  most  sinking  trait  which  ofiers  itself  at  this  early  pe- 
riod to  the  notice  of  the  observer,  is  a  firm  religious  tendency 
in  the  national  character,  diflfenng  widely  from  tiie  uncondi- 
tional mental  subjection  demanded  of  its  votaries  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  religious  feelings  of  the  Slavonian 
are,  like  those-  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  fine  countries,  essen- 
tially sensaous,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  in  contradi- 
stinction to  the  doctrinary  tendency  of  the  Teutonic  race.  In 
the  remotest  ages,  the  forest  was  for  them  no  gloomy  retreat 
to  be  approached  with  awe,  the  abode  of  an  undefined  det^. 
The  shade,  which  was  the  place  of  refuge  fixnn  a  sultiy  sun, 
and  in  which  the  swineherd  found  a  rich  supply  of  iodder  for 
his  beasts,  was,  for  the  Slavonian,  peopled  with  beauteous  crea- 
tions ;  and  in  the  Greek  mythoa  of  the  Hamadryads  it  is  scarcely 
posuble  to  mistake  the  Slavonian  notion  of  the  lovely  female 
forms,  whose  existence  is  associated  to  that  of  every  tree,  and 
whose  blood  flows  at  every  stroke  of  the  axe  which  fells  it. 
The  classical  scholar  has  great  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  pains 
which  the  Slavonic  nations  are  now  taking  to  collect  the 
remnants  of  their  long-a^lected  antiquity.  This  sensuous 
feeling,  which  is  a  desire  to  seize  the  object  of  popular  love 
or  veneration  under  &  corporeal  form,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
commonly  allied  to  great  tenacity  in  religious  dogmas  and 
rites.  The  "spiritual"  church  has  at  all  times  had  chiefly 
to  contend  with  this  feeling,  carried  to  extremes,  in  all  its 
phases,  and  has  perhaps  too  often  been  intent  only  on  de- 
stroying what  might  have  been  turned  into  a  legitimate  source 
of  influence,  if  judiciously  and  honestiy  employed.  It  is 
certain  that  history  presents  us  with  many  instances  vhere 
the  poetiy  both  of  religion  and  of  social  life  have  been  taken 
from  nations  by  ignorant  and  heartless  reformers,  who  were 
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unprepared  vith  a  substitute  to  indemnify  their  proselytes 
fiir  the  privation. 

When  we  consider  the  stationary  existence  which  the  Greek 
chiuxh  under  Turkish,  Yeoetian  and  Russian  sway,  has  drag- 
ged on  through  centuries,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  little  suc- 
cess which  its  iconoclastic  tendencies  have  had  in  contending 
with  this  incorporeal  imagery,  which  nature,  the  true  iuspirer 
of  all  effective  poetry,  calls  up,  and  which  it  has  been  the 
endeavour  of  art,  not  un&equently,  only  to  destroy.  In  ^ 
this  state  we  find  the  Servians  at  the  present  day,  who  com- 
bine with  the  festivals  and  symbols  of  the  church  symbolical 
forms  of  a  kind  which  the  strict  churchman  would  doubtless 
denounce  as  Pagan,  but  solely  because  the  heathens,  like  the 
untutored  Christians,  drew  their  inspirations  from  nature  and 
her  scenery.    This  is  the  light  in  whic^  Ranke  sees  it 

"  lite  ServianB  display  a  religious  feeling,  in  which  the  deure  to  uaite  the 
two  oppoaite  tendencies  towards  the  belief  in  an  all-powerAil  Providence 
with  a  kind  of  worship  ot  nature  Cf  we  may  so  call  it)  is  evident ;  both, 
however,  free  from  the  influence  of  a  priestliODd.  They  have  retained  ob- 
serrances,  perhaps,  from  the  most  remote  antiquitf,  which  point  to  the 
mysterious  depeodeoce  in  which  the  simple  cultivator  of  the  land  stands 
upon  the  natural  powers. 

"  In  winter,  immediately  before  the  great  fast  (advent),  the  festival  of  the 
dead  is  celebrated ;  each  aolemuizes  the  memory  of  hia  deceased  friends. 
But  when  Palm  Sunday  comes  round,  they  call  to  mind  the  renewal  of  life. 
On  the  Saturday  eve  maidens  meet  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  sing 
songs  about  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  On  the  Sunday  momiag,  before 
sunrise,  they  meet  at  the  place  for  drawing  water,  dance  and  sing  thor  ' 
roondelay,  which  turns  npon  water  that  grows  discoloured  from  the  horns 
of  the  strand  is  purified  by  his  eye.  This  allusion  forms  the  commence- 
ment. Water  freed  from  ice  and  melted  snow  is  the  first  messenger  of  the 
young  year. 

"  On  St.  George's  ere,  at  the  close  of  April,  the  women  seek  young 
flowers  and  herbs ;  they  catch  the  spray  thrown  off  by  the  mill-wheel, 
throw  into  it  what  they  have  gathered,  and  let  it  stand  over-night  to  bathe 
ID  it  the  neit  morning.  Is  it  not  as  if  they  gave  themselves  over  to  the 
influence  of  awakening  nature  i  They  believe  to  secure  by  this  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health. 

"  Whitsuntide  follows,  the  festival  of  Kialitza.  Ten  to  fifteen  maidens 
then  assemble,  one  as  standard-bearer,  one  as  king,  but  one  veiled,  repre- 
senting the  queen,  Kralilza,  who  is  attended  by  a  maid  of  honour ;  they 
stop  dancing  and  singing  before  every  house.  The  usual  subjects  of  these 
■ongs  relate  to  marriage,  choice,  a  happy  union,  and  pleasure  to  be  derived 
fyoM  children;  the  burden  repeated  afler  every  verse  being  'Xicljo,'  a  word 
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■nppOMd  to  be  the  aama  of  an  titcieiit  SUtddic  goddeu  of  love, 
BODE,  too,  which  they  sing  while  moving  Trom  one  spot  to  the  other, 
'  Wileo,'  Dfniphi  which  dance  onder  grovring  fruit-trees — of  Badiaha, 
probkbly  a  male  dKmoD,  who  dries  np  the  dew  before  the  footsteps  of  Ae 
'  Wilen/  and  then  woos  one  of  the  nympfac,  to  whom  he  promiaea  that 
'  abe  ahall  spin  «ilk  upon  a  goldan  spindle.  Mated  by  hia  modier  in  tfae  oool 
'  shade.' — all  breathea  of  the  fi««h  joya  of  spriDg,  of  graceAill;  mlad  and 
modeit  emotiou  of  lore  awakened  by  the  influence  of  natare  in  the  pride 
of  her  bkraro- 

"  Aa  the  year  progresses,  so  do  they.  He  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
■a  thought  to  be  so  great,  that  the  sou  oot  of  revereice  stands  still  for 
three  succeasiTe  dayi.  On  the  prerioot  evening  the  shepberda  bind  Ae 
bark  of  birch-treea  into  torches,  and  go  with  them  roond  the  fblda  of  Aa 
aheep  and  the  pen*  of  th^  cattle ;  they  then  go  op  the  hills,  and  let  their 
bandies  barn  out  amidst  all  kinds  of  games. 

"  For  the  coming  harvest  two  things  are  dreaded,  prolonged  drooght 
and  violent  thunder-stonns.  Here  a  kind  of  Pagan  observance  iq»ptar* 
almost  unmodified.  Daring  a  contiuued  drought  a  girl  nnclodied  is  so 
completely  enveloped  in  grass,  flowers  and  herbs,  that  even  her  face  is  not 
aeen ;  she  is  like  a  moviog  heap  of  grass,  and  goes  from  house  to  house : 
she  is  named  Dodole.  The  mistresa  of  each  house  seems  to  throw  a  pail 
of  water  over  her,  and  the  attendant  maidens  sing  a  prayer  for  rain,  and  lo^ 
fbrward  with  confidence  to  its  accompliriinient.  One  song  is  prepared  fat 
the  occasion  when  rain  overtake*  the  procCMion  and  waters  the  rines  and 
the  com  along  its  path. 

"  Rain  is  prayed  for ;  the  thunder-storms  are  nnder  the  control  of  the 
most  powerftil  of  the  saints.  Etias,  whose  ascent  to  heaven  is  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  has  here  become  a  kind  of  thnnderer :  he  is  even  called  so.  The 
fiery  Maria  darts  the  lightning;  St.  PantEleimoo  rules  the  storm.  The 
day*  eapedally  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  these  saints  fall  betireea  the 
90th  and  38th  of  July. 

"  From  this  time  forth  the  field  and  the  garden  afibrd  constant  occupa- 
tion \  the  fruits  of  the  year  have  to  be  gathered  in ;  the  approach  of  winter 
announces  the  coming  of  a  new  year.  Its  prosperous  issae,  however,  depends 
on  the  powera  which  are  then  gathered  together.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bar- 
bara's day  all  descriptions  of  com  are  thrown  into  a  pot  and  boiled  toge- 
ther ;  the  pot  stands  by  the  flre  all  night,  and  the  next  raoming  it  is  ei- 
amined  in  order  to  see  on  which  side  it  has  boiled  up  highest.  In  the 
direction  of  that  side  the  plough  is  driven  through  the  fields  which  have 
luo  fallow. 

"  In  this  way  the  people  show  their  feeling  of  dependence  upon  nature. 
Oaths  by  the  sun  and  the  earth  are  still  usual.  '  Zdko  mi  Smntta ."  '  Zaka 
mi  Se»lje."  'So  help  me  snnl'  'So  help  meeartiil'  are  common  bvoca- 

"  With  all  this,  no  one  entertains  a  doubt  that  all  things  depend  imme- 
diately upon  God's  power ;  and  no  piece  of  work  is  begun  othervrise  than 
'in  the  name  of  God.'  It  is  looked  upon  aa  sinful  solemnly  to  promise 
knyttung  without  adding,  '  if  God  wills  it."    The  language  even  has  been 
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dcTelopcd  in  this  itfle,  aad  eIuiwi  some  very  remarkable  ellipses  in  conae- 
qmence.  One  does  not  ask  the  traveller,  'Whither  are  you  going?'  nor 
even,  '  If  God  nilta  it,  whither  are  yoB  going ! '  but  umply  in  to  inteiro- 
gatiog  tone,  '  If  God  wills  it,'  omitting  the  actual  qneBtion  altogether. 
When  the  diurnal  prayers  are  repeated  three  times  a  day,  in  the  moraiiig, 
at  meals,  and  at  night,  no  stated  form  is  oaed ;  at  table  there  is  even  no 
raference  to  the  prospering  of  the  food ;  every  one  eeeks  to  address  his 
own  peculiar  petition  to  the  Hi^test  in  his  own  words.  The  Servian, 
when  drioking,  speaks  tlte  words,  '  To  the  glory  of  God  I '  and  no  one  «ill 
venture  to  preside  at  the  festive  board  who  is  unable  to  prononuce  a 
moving  prayer.  Still  each  house  is  supposed  to  stand  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  a  special  saint.  Invitatioos  are  made  in  the  name  of  this  patron  in 
the  words,  '  Your  house  is  bm  a  hooaa  of  God ;  we  invite  you  to  sop 
with  us.    What  the  saint  has  provided  we  shall  not  conceal.' " 

We  may  add,  from  our  own  experience,  that  the  common 
greeting  to  strangers  along  the  roadside  is, "  God  be  honoured," 
or  "Jesus  Christ  be  praised;**  to  which  the  proper  reply  is, 
«  Pot  ever  and  ever.  Amen.'*  From  these  formulae  we  see 
that  the  earhest  religious  impulse  was  a  most  powerful  one, 
and  as  such,  able  to  stand  the  test  of  a  subjection  of  four  cen- 
turies to  such  fearful  missionaries  of  Mahomet  as  the  Turks. 

This  impulse  was  given  by  the  Greek  and  not  by  the 
Latin  Church :  the  apostles  Cyril  and  Method  were  sent 
from  the  Greek  capitd  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Slavo- 
nians. Their  rapid  success  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  pains  which  they  took  to  render  the  Bible  into  the  lan- 
guage of  their  disciples ;  for  which  purpose  Cyril  invented 
the  Alphabet  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  characters  still  in  use  in  Russia,  Wal- 
lachia  and  Servia.  The  remote  position  of  Servia  towards 
the  East  probably  prevented  that  country  from  undeigoing 
the  conflict  which  Bohemia  and  Moravia  experienced  before 
the  Latin  Church  attained  the  supremacy  in  those  countries, 
—a  supremacy,  which,  purchased  aa  it  was  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  national  element  in  religion,  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
tongue  in  prayer,  probably  sowed  the  seed  of  that  scepticism 
m  matters  of  discipline,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
reformation,  and  which  to  this  day  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  lands  in  question*.   Servia  remained  unalienated  from 

*  The  late  EmpnoT  Francis  II.  uitd  oommonly  to  mU  Ills  BohemUns  kii 
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the  Greek  church,  but  she  paid  a  fearliil  price  for  her  ortho- 
doxy. 

Female  beaut;  has  as  often  played  a  coospicuous  part  in 
Slavonic  aa  in  Turklsli  history.  The  defeat  of  the  SlavoDians 
at  the  BlackbinlBeld  (Kopowopole)  is  attributed  to  the  trea- 
chery of  Wuk  Brankowicz,  a  Servian.  But  Stephan's  son 
Lazar  had  a  lovely  daughter,  Milewa.  The  Sultan  B^azet 
raised  this  fair  one  to  be  his  favourite  sultana,  and  her  brother 
became  the  temporary  despot,  or  prince  of  Servia,  the  first 
ruler  of  the  country  who  was  an  acknowledged  tributary  to 
the  Turks.  On  bis  death-bed  he  named  George  Brankowicz 
as  bis  successor,  who  was  driven  by  Murad  II.  into  Hungary. 
The  Hungarians  had  begun  to  move  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  Turk%  and  under  their  great  Captain 
Hunyady  offered  battle  to  Murad  in  the  same  field  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  Servians.  The  battle  was  fought  in  1446, 
and  the  Hungarians  were  defeated.  Strange  to  say,  the  Ser- 
vian, George  Brankowicz,  who  was  so  deeply  indebted  to 
Hunyady,  arrested  this  chieftain  in  his  retreat  or  flight  at 
Smederewo  on  the  Danube,  but  released  him  in  consequence 
of  the  magnificent  promises  made  to  him  by  the  Hungarian. 
This  treachery  George  is  said  to  have  excused  by  stating, 
that  before  the  battle  he  applied  to  Hunyady  to  Imow  whe- 
ther, in  case  he  was  victorious,  he  would  allow  the  Servians 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  to  which  the  other  replied, 
it  was  his  intentiou  to  reduce  Servia  under  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  Murad,  to  whom  Geoi^  then  applied,  said  that 
he  would  build  in  each  village  a  church  and  a  mosque,  and 
that  those  who  chose  it  might  go  into  either ;  on  which  the 
Servians  declared  for  the  Tiu-k  against  the  Catholic.  This 
barefaced  treachery,  however,  deprived  the  Servians  of  all 
fnends,  and  Mahomed  II.,  after  devastating  the  countiy  with 
fire  and  sword,  reduced  it  to  the  canditicm  of  a  Sandshak  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  historian  gives  the  following  description  of  the  state 
of  the  country  ^in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Sultan  Soli- 

"  Id  the  sixteenth  century  the  Serviitis  were  in  a  state  of  most  slavlsli 
subjection  to  their  maaters,  both  as  regarded  their  persons  and  their  goods. 
The  tenth  sheaf  on  the  field  belonged  to  the  sp^j  the  pasha  waa  sop* 
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plied  at  Chriatnuu  with  wbeat,  barley  aod  oats  from  every  hotue ;  but  be- 
fore all,  the  Saltan  claimed  his  'baratah,'  the  poll-tax,  from  every  male. 
All  this,  however,  did  not  content  the  oppressor.  The  peasants  were  often 
dragged  from  Belgrade  and  Smedercwo,  to  make  hay  upon  the  sultan's 
meadows  near  Constantinople,  a  service  which  could  not  be  performed  in 
less  time  than  two  months.  A  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
village  were  bound  to  work  for  the  pasha  one  hundred  days  iu  every  year, 
as  well  as  in  harvest  time,  but  it  was  still  harder  that  spahi  and  jani7aries 
were  quartered  in  the  villages,  and  held  immediate  and  uncontrolled  sway 
over  the  people.  Then  came  the  trilniie  of  bot/s,  which  every  five  years 
deprived  the  country  of  the  flower  of  its  youth ;  while  the  population  that 
remained  was  exposed  to  the  depredadons  of  daring  robber- outlaws,  mostly 
soldiers  who  had  deserted,  and  who  infested  and  plundered  the  oppressed 
but  defenceless  country." 

Tbis*is  of  course  a  picture  applicable  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  empire  at  the  period,  as  well  as  to  Servia. 
Tlie  picture,  too,  has  more  than  one  side.  What  must  have 
been  the  d^neration  of  Christian  sway  under  the  Greek 
emperor  and  his  patriarch,  when  such  ruthless  tyrants  as  the 
Turks  found  it  possible  to  acquire  such  a  hold  upon  those 
fine  countries  as  enabled  them  to  treat  whole  nations  in  the 
manner  thus  described?  What,  too,  must  have  been  the 
miserable  system  of  petty  intrigue,  called  policy,  amongst 
the  western  nations  of  Europe,  which,  bent  as  they  were 
upon  curtailing  the  Ottoman  power,  deprived  them  of  the 
powerful  engine  which  lay  ready  for  their  use,  in  this  goaded 
and  neglected  population  ?  Did  the  conduct  of  the  Latin 
princes  and  of  their  ministers  during  the  Crusades,  and  the 
tender  mercies  of  Venetian  sway  at  a  later  period,  actually 
leave  so  deep  an  impression  in  the  East  as  to  make  its  Chris- 
tian population  think  it  small  advantage  to  exchange  the 
Turkish  for  Christian  oppression?  Yet  the  answer  seems 
written  on  the  page  of  history ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  that  page 
which  all  may  read,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  written. 

The  resources  of  these  countries  were,  however,  not  given 
by  Providence  into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  egotists,  to 
deck  them  with  the  plumes  of  chivahrous  conquest,  and  to 
enable  them  to  liberate  that  they  might  but  lay  more  artfully 
forged  fetters  upon  their  fellow  men.  The  ages  of  oblivion 
to  which  these  countries  have  been  consigned,  have,  under 
the  unerring  guidance  of  a  greater  power  than  governments 
and  hierarchies^  been  employed  ia  effecting  a  revolution,  the 
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more  powerful  because  unseen.  The  triumph  of  true  Chris- 
tianity  has  been  shown  in  the  fact,  that  a  Christian  and  Ma- 
hometan population  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  coexist  in 
any  counbyj  without  the  supremacy,  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical, devolving  to  the  former.  This  is  a  revolution  inevitable 
under  the  operation  of  the  most  powerful  of  laws — the  law 
of  nature.  The  Mahometan  rule  which  allows  the  enfeebled 
and  luxuriant  a  plurality  of  wives,  of  course  by  depriving  the 
poor  and  robust  of  the  rights  of  humanity  (for  in  no  couutiy 
are  there  two  women  to  one  man),  entails  upon  the  land 
which  adopts  it  the  curse  of  phydcal  and  moral  d^;enera- 
tion — the  weakness  resulting  from  a  decrease  of  population. 
True  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  whose  brightest  rays  con- 
centrate in  the  lovely  focus  of  the  family  drcle  aa  a  centra 
whence  they  radiate  (if  not  impeded)  to  the  wider  drdea 
which  embrace  our  neighbours  and  our  countrymen,  fmma 
not  only  a  solid  basis  for  indiridual  happiness,  but  the  onfy 
source  of  wise  le^slation  for  a  state.  It  is,  in  our  (pinion,  a 
most  attractive  inquiry,  to  seek  how  Christianity  operated  in 
these  neglected  portions  of  Europe,  unguided  by  learning 
and  unsupported  by  hierarchies,  tiirough  centuries  of  dark 
oppression. 

The  description  of  Servia  in  the  eighteenth  century  do- 
aerres  to  be  contrasted  with  the  preceding  extracts— 

"  In  the  ^ghteeoth  centary  no  Soliman  threatened  Europe,  and  the  war- 
like  BTStem  of  the  Ottomans  Bbowed  all  the  syraptoms  of  undeniable  de- 
cay. But  the  rajahs  bad  gained  a  breathing  space,  and  their  condition 
was  beyond  all  comparison  improved.  The  tribute  of  boys  had  coued, 
nodiing  more  was  heard  of  the  kidnapping  of  men  and  women  by  power- 
fnl  rabben.  Hie  personal  service  of  the  rajah  was  no  longer  demanded, 
which  was  a  great  addition  to  his  domestic  comfort.  Ilie  forced  labonr 
both  to  the  pasha  and  the  sultan  ceased.  Spahi  and  janizaiy  were  no 
longer  qusitered  in  the  vill^es.  In  matters  of  property,  too,  there  wu 
an  improvement.  He  haradsh  was  still  paid  to  the  grand  signior,  and 
tiie '  teszkere,'  or  receipts  for  it,  came  regularly  from  Constantinople,  bnt 
tlie  pasha  received  no  com.  In  place  of  that  tribute  he  demanded  &  ran 
of  money  twice  in  the  year,  the  '  poresa,'  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  admi- 
nistratioD.  As  this  sum  was,  by  the  advice  of  the  'knesi,'  diatiibnted  over 
tlie  twelve  districts  of  the  land,  where  it  was  further  subdivided  according 
to  the  smeller  circles  of  villages  and  families,  all  the  oppression  attending 
the  inquiries  of  tyrannical  pashas  into  the  produce  of  die  harvest  was  at 
once  got  rid  of.    Theepahi  had  still  twocUimsi  the  tithe  of  all  prodooa 
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of  the  field,  the  Tineyud  ud  the  bee-hive,  and  a  poll-tax,  'glewsitza,'  of 
tno  piutrcB  Ihiiii  every  married  couple.  He  came  in  penon  to  receive  the 
former  into  the  village,  but  in  many  place*  a  portion  of  it  waa  paid  with 
the  glcwnitza.  In  other  parts  a  composition  was  agreed  to,  by  which  each 
married  couple,  whether  rich  or  poor,  paid  ten  piastres  annually  to  the 
apahi,  in  lieu  of  all  demands.  The  coontry  ivas  thus  by  degrees  liberated 
hwa  the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  the  Turica  upon  its  industry  and  on 
the  profits  of  its  Wkouriog  claatea." 

Our  readers  have  no  need  to  be  told  that  this  Uberation 
took  place  before  the  age  of  protocolfl,  interventioiia  and  Rua- 
sian  intrigues,  and  even  before  the  campaigns  of  Joseph  11., 
which  served  far  more  to  betray  the  wetness  than  to  display 
the  power  of  Austria.  Even  the  victories  of  Eugene  had  no 
share  in  thia  amelioratioa  of  the  condition  of  the  Servian 
rajah ;  for  the  treaty  of  Cariowitz,  which  secured  Syrmia  and 
part  of  the  Banat  of  Temeawar  to  Austria,  was  concluded 
upon  the  Hungarian  soil.  This  change  can  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  influence  which  we  have 
stated  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  reasonable  exer* 
<^  of  the  rights  prescribed  to  man  by  tiie  Christian  law. 
These  rights  were  in  Servia  not  controUed  by  military  or 
clerical  institutions  imposing  celibacy  upon  a  large  proportion 
of  the  community,  and  the  consequence  has  been  an  immense 
increase  of  the  Christian  population  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease of  Mahometans,  which  amounted  almost  to  an  actual 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  to  the  Christian 
rajahs. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  Christian  conquests  in  Hun- 
gary, instead  of  forwarding,  should  operate  as  a  considerable 
check  upon  this  process,  by  expoung  the  Slavonians  of  th« 
Turkish  provinces  to  the  northward  of  the  Hsemus  to  a 
temptation  to  weaken  their  power.  The  fine  tracts  of  coun- 
try in  Syrmia  and  the  Banat,  which  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  different  times,  ceded  by  Turkey  to  Austria,  be- 
long to  the  most  productive  re^ons  of  Europe.  They  were 
depopulated  by  the  Moslem  rule,  and  every  encouragement 
waa  held  out  by  the  Austrian  emperors  to  new  settiers.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  these  fertile  tracts  were  alone  a  aufficient 
temptation,  and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  Turkish  Christian  population  should  im- 
mediately emigrate  to  them.    The  most  recent  statistical  re- 
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turns  of  Hungary  estimate  the  number  of  '  raitzen/  or  Sla> 
vonic  emigrants  fh>m  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Save,  at  more  than  800,000,  being  a  number  equal  to  the 
present  population  of  Servia.  These  settlers  are  distributed 
through  the  military  frontier  districts,  Slaronia  and  the  pro- 
vinces "  on  this  side  the  Theiss,"  and  "  beyond  the  Theiss " 
in  Hungary.  Without  this  emigration  it  is  evident  that  the 
accumulation  of  the  Servian  population  would  have  proved 
much  more  dangerous  to  their  Turkish  rulers  than  has  hi- 
therto been  the  case ;  and  thus  we  see  Constantinople  once 
more  saved  by  the  operation  of  a  fact,  to  which,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  we  ascribed  Uie  prolonged  exist- 
ence of  the  Greek  coital— the  fact,  tlut  the  strength  of  the 
empire  lies  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  but  in  pro- 
vinces and  districts,  the  possession  of  which  gives  the  com- 
mand of  Constantinople  itself. 

But  although  the  principle  of  good  had  been  thus  jh^ 
served  by  the  interposition  of-  an  all-wise  Protector,  yet  the 
searing  hand  of  oppression  had  left  deadly  marks  behind  it, 
deeply  imprinted  upon  the  national  character.  In  all  rude 
and  dark  ages,  vigour  of  character  is  the  only  quality  in 
public  life  which  makes  a  man  powerful,  or  which  is  uselul 
to  the  oppressed.  To  them  it  matters  little  if  the  sword 
which  avenges  the  injuries  by  which  they  are  goaded  be 
likewise  dyed  with  the  blood  of  crime,  or  if  the  shield 
under  which  they  crouch  for  protection  cover  also  the  ruth- 
less violator  of  the  law.  This  position,  in  which  &r  more 
favoured  lands  have  at  times  been  found,  must  be  ascribed 
altogether  to  the  tyranny  which  induces  it,  and  must  rather 
increase  our  admiration  for  then:  efforts  to  rise  out  of  such 
degradation,  than  awaken  anything  like  contempt  for  a  nation 
so  unhappily  circumstanced. 

The  history  of  Servia,  from  the  days  of  Stephan  Duschan 
until  Professor  Ranke  reknit  the  broken  clue,  ia  contained  in 
the  national  poetry. 

We  would  here  gladly  invite  our  readers  to  forsake  the 
tracks  imprinted  by  the  ruthless  march  of  modem  policy  and 
the  distressing  annals  of  the  contest  between  bravety  and 
despotism,  to  wander  vritb  us  through  the  lovely  paths  ot 
fiction,  which  the  language,  and,  now,  the  literature  of  Servia, 
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holds  out.  The  few  specimenB  which  Dr.  Bowring  mtro- 
duced  to  the  English  reader's  notice,  in  his  Servian  popular 
poetrjr  some  years  back,  sufEce  to  demoastrate  the  poetical 
genius  of  this  race  of  Slavonians  in  striking  colours.  The 
labours  of  Wuk  Stephanowicz,  encouraged  by  the  sympathy 
and  rewarded  by  the  encomiums  of  James  Grimm,  have  since 
greatly  enlarged  the  collection  of  poems^  taken  from  the 
mouths  of  the  singers,  whose  only  school  was  the  tradition 
of  their  forefathers,  and  whose  only  art  was  the  unsophistica- 
ted feeling  of  the  beautiiiU.  The  scholar  and  the  critic,  who 
may  wish  to  study  the  growth  and  vigour  of  poetical  feeling 
in  a  nation,  may  here,  in  the  almost  only  remaining  living 
school  of  the  kind,  carry  his  researches  further  than  scho- 
liasts or  grammarians  would  guide  him.  We  recommend 
to  such  as  may  feel  curious  on  the  subject,  the  collections 
of  Wuk  Stephanowicz,  which  have  all  at  least  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  the  more  recent  collection  of  Ger- 
hard, printed  under  the  title  of  *  Wila.'  As  a  critical  guide, 
who  would  not  be  delighted  to  accompany  James  Grimm, 
whose  keen  sensitiveness  of  the  beauties  of  poetical  inven- 
tion has  been  refined,  and,  if  possible,  rendered  more  acute,  by 
the  widest  range  of  study  and  observation  that  ever  was 
opened  to  human  intellect !  We  would  above  all  point  out 
Grimm's  reviews  of  Wuk's  poetical  collections  in  the  '  Ge- 
lehrte  Anzeige*  of  Giittingen,  and  his  prefatory  remarks  on 
the  epic  poem  of  *  Maxim  Czemowicz's  bridal,' 

But  although  our  limits  prescribe  to  us  so  brief  a  notice  of 
this  part  of  our  subject,  to  which  perhaps,  too,  the  most  last- 
ing interest  attaches,  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  some 
points  in  the  national  character,  which  are  no  less  strikingly 
prominent  in  these  poetical  fictions  than  in  the  public  life  of 
the  Servians. 

The  most  sacred  bond  with  the  Servians  is  that  between 
brothers,  whether  by  blood  or  by  adoption.  The  contract  of 
this  most  intimate  friendship  is  not  unfrequently,  like  mar- 
riage, sealed  vrith  the  blessing  of  the  priest.  In  one  of  their 
songs  this  trait  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  figure  of 
a  falcon,  which,  having  broken  its  wing  in  the  chase,  com- 
pares its  condition  with  that  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  brother. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  the  unpoetical  spirit  of 
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syitemstizing,  but  our  minds  involuDtarily  recur  to  tfa«  Iliad, 
in  vhich  some  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  are  illustntiTe  of 
the  friendship  of  which  tlie  Greek  mind  is  represented  as  so 
eminently  susceptible,  while  the  barbarian  invariably  stands 
and  &]1b  alooe.  Prince  Milosch's  warm  attachment  to  his 
half'brother  Milan  is  well  known,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  he 
took  his  patronymic  cognomen,  'Obrenowicz,*  from  Obren, 
Milan's  father,  instead  of  adopting  his  own  father's  name. 
The  inviolability  of  this  band  was  probably  heightened  by 
the  need  of  mutual  aid  in  a  countiy  which  for  centuries  had 
known  no  other  peace  than  that  which  resulted  from  an  in- 
capaaty  to  annoy.  The  more  powerful  bond  in  peaceful 
times,  that  between  the  sexes,  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  former ;  and  in  one  of  the  songs  we  find 
two  brothers  burying  their  daggers  at  the  same  instant  in  the 
body  of  a  lovely  Turkish  slave,  whose  charms  threatened  to 
loosen  the  tie  of  fi-atemal  attachment. 

The  other  trait  will  not  so  much  surprise,  although  we  find 
it  carried  to  no  common  extremes :  it  is  that  of  an  uncoU' 
querable  hatred  to  the  Turks,  whose  bondage  seems  to  have 
been  looked  upon  as  equally  ignominious  and  odious.  This 
hatred,  which  perhaps  was  the  foundation  of  the  holy  tie  be- 
tween brothers,  naturally  tended  to  weaken  all  others.  We 
have  frequent  accounts  of  women  and  children  being  massa- 
cred and  thrown  into  the  rivers  when  there  seemed  no  other 
mode  of  rescuing  them  from  these  ruthless  violators  of  do- 
mestic purity.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  violence 
of  this  passion  is  perbaps,  however,  furnished  by  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  Kara,  or  Czemy  George,  a  name  with  which,  as 
it  figures  conspicuously  in  his  country's  annals,  we  shall  soon 
grow  more  familiar.  On  one  occasion  Geoige  was  reduced 
to  flee  over  to  the  Austrian  territory  with  his  aged  father, 
when  the  Turks  who  were  in  pursuit  appeared  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Save,  where  they  were  to  embark,  and  tiireatened  to 
cut  off  their  retreat.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  old  man 
could  not  run,  and  was  George  to  abandon  him  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  pursuers  ?  Without  hesitation  he  drew  a  pistol  ftom 
his  belt  and  shot  the  aged  trembler  through  the  temple.  Was 
this  ferocity,  or  was  it  mer<7?  Such,  however,  were  the 
times,  and  such  was  the  man  who  was  to  master  them ! 
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From  theae  specdmena  of  sodal  life  in  Servia,  as  recent  as 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  reader  will 
not  be  astonished  to  learn,  that,  as  in  England,  in  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood,  the  bold  and  successiiil  outlaw  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  hero  of  the  most  touching  of  these  songs.  The 
haiduk,  .which  in  Servia  means  a  man  who,  for  some  daring 
action  committed  against  the  Turkish  authorities,  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  live  fhHn  the 
plunder  of  those  who  hunted  him  hke  a  wild  beast,  while  he 
continued  his  strife  with  them  heedless  of  all  but  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  revenge,  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
l^ends  of  the  country. 

The  first  impulse  to  warlike  organization  came  from  the 
wars  of  the  Austrians  against  the  Turks,  carried  on  under 
Joseph  II.  and  Leopold,  A  corps  raised  from  amongst  the 
settlers  in  Hungary  was  strengthened  by  volunteers  from 
Servia  itself;  and  the  campaigns,  which  brought  the  Austrians 
little  profit,  were  an  invaluable  school  of  arms  for  the  Ser- 
vians, in  which  many  of  their  chieftains  received  their  first 
lessons.  The  treaty  of  Szistowa,  in  1791,  restored  peace  to 
Servia,  but  gave  occasion  to  the  internal  elements  of  discord 
amongst  the  Turkish  oppressors  of  the  country  to  show  them- 
selves in  fiill  vigour. 

The  jaaizaries  were  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  leading  cause  of  dissenuon.  Formidable  everywhere  to 
the  ruling  authoritiea,  whether  it  were  the  sultan  in  his  capi- 
tal, or  the  pasha  in  his  province,  their  tyranny  diminished  the 
revenue  of  the  state,  as  their  mutinous  independence  threat- 
ened its  dignity.  The  spahi,  who  had  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
salaried  militia,  found  their  own  claims  on  the  peasant's  means 
endangered  by  their  rapacity,  and  formed  a  par^  against 
them.  The  pasha  of  Belgrade,  Ebu  Bekir,  trusting  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  humour  at  Constantinople, 
resolved  to  unite  with  the  enraged  spahi  the  national  feeling 
of  the  Servians,  and  to  free  himself  from  these  obnoxious 
guards.  Thus  the  Servians  were  by  the  Turks  theroselvea 
taught  that  Moslem  warriors  are  not  invincible ;  the  terrible 
Deli  Achmet,  chief  of  the  janizaries  in  the  pashallk,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  Turkish  servant  of  the  pasha,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  body  were  driven  out  of  the  limd.    They  found  a  refiige 
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in  Bulgaria,  where  Pasawan  Oglu,  paaba  of  Widin,  asserted 
the  Turkieh  away  with  the  fierce  energy  of  former  times.  The 
proceedings  of  Ebu  Bekir  were  represented  in  a  suspicioua 
light  at  Constantinople,  and  a  new  firman,  ordenng  the  jani- 
zaries to  be  reinstated  in  their  rights  in  Servia,  ^ras  issued  by 
the  Porte,  which  but  a  short  time  before  had,  at  the  desire  c£ 
Ebu  Bekir,  unhesitatiogly  coodemued  them.  Their  return 
soon  made  itself  known  in  Ota  usual  manner. 

"  la  SwilewB,  in  the  duttiet  of  Shabocz,  there  lived  a  re*p«ctable  nun 
named  Ranko,  who  was  chief  '  kaes.'  On  one  occasion,  when  the  pvrrta 
was  collecting,  a  janizary  ftoxa  Shabacz,  Bego  Nowljanin,  demanded  from 
him  an  additional  sum  of  a  couple  of  hundred  piaatree  for  his  own  benefit. 
The  demand  alone  Bnfficlently  indicates  the  state  of  thinga.  Ranko  was 
bold  enough  to  refuse,  but  the  janizary  was  determined  to  have  his  revenge. 
He  did  not  ventare  to  attack  the  oberknes  in  his  own  Tillage,  bnt  the 
6rst  time  be  came  to  Shabacz  he  followed  him  with  some  companions  into 
a  tavern  and  shot  him.  The  pasha  resolved  to  punish  the  criminal,  bat 
he  was  obliged  to  detach  600  men  to  do  justice  npon  one  individual.  Thejr 
had  to  lay  regular  Mege  to  the  fortress  of  Shabacz,  which  the  janizaries 
held,  and  finally  the  murderer  escaped  into  Bosnia. 

"This  impunity  emboldened  the  janizaries  to  atlactr  the  pasha  himself. 
Hadschi  Mustapha  was  engaged  in  defending  the  boundaries  of  bis  pasha- 
lik  against  Passwan  Oglu,  and  bad  eent  his  aon  Derwish  Bey  with  some 
Turkish  and  Servian  troops  against  the  latter.  The  janitaries  took  advan- 
tage of  the  favourable  moment,  snzed  upon  Belgrade,  and  shot  dK  pasha 
up  in  the  citadel.  Here  he  might  have  held  ont  until  his  son  came  to  re- 
lieve him,  if  a  buljukbasha  of  krdahali  (robbers  and  outlaws)  bad  not 
been  bribed  by  the  janizaries  to  admit  then  through  a  drain.  Hadschi 
Mustapha  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  day  on  which  hb  son  entered  Grozke, 
near  Belgrade.  He  was  first  obliged  to  issue  orders  for  the  disbanding  of 
the  array ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Servians  had  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
the  Turkish  troops  had  reached  Nitch,  he  was  murdered  in  his  fortress. 
The  janizaries  sent  word  to  Constantinople  that  Hadschi  Mustapha  had 
become  an  enemy  to  the  Tnrks  and  had  received  his  reward.  They  preyed 
for  a  new  pasha. 

"  But  this  prayer  was  not  made  with  any  intention  of  submitting  to  lus 
anthority.  Four  of  the  janizary  chiefs  divided  between  them  the  supreme 
command.  llieBe  were  Fotshitsh  Mehemet  Aga,  Aganlia,  Mula  Jussnf 
and  Kutachuk.  'Hiey  named  themselves  Dahi,  probably  from  the  Dahi  of 
the  Barbaresqnes.  Each  had  a  portion  of  the  country  allotted  to  him,  bnt 
they  remained  at  Belgrade  and  exercised  a  common  authority,  the  father 
of  Mehemet  Aga,  the  old  Fotschir,  having  the  skill  to  appease  the  quarrels 
which  not  unfrequently  broke  out  amongst  them.  They  allowed  the  new 
pasha,  Aga  Hassan,  as  much  authority  as  they  chose  him  to  have,  fixed 
and  levied  the  porwa,  and  established  a  new  kind  of  government. 

"  Not  satisfied  with  the  janizaries  which  suirouoded  them,  they  asaam- 
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bled  k  second  militia.  K  number  of  Boam&tia  came  on  the  report  of  thdr 
iiuDrrection— balf-ulcedmen,  who,  formerly  having  been  employed  to  drag 
ships  upon  the  rivers,  now  rode  clothed  in  velvet,  gold  and  silver,  upon 
Arabian  stallions ; — these  formed  a  body  terrible  to  every  one  but  to  the 
lords  in  wboee  service  tbey  stood. 

"  'n.e  dahi  sent  tbe  leading  men  of  their  companioDB,  nnder  the  title  of 
'  kabadahiB,'  into  the  country  towns,  where  they,  in  spite  of  the  kadiSj 
asBomed  the  whole  authority  and  quartered  themselves  (but  at  first  with- 
out ejecting  the  spahi,  who  drew  the  tithes  of  the  land),  and  forced  the  in- 
habitants to  work  for  them.  Thas  was  tbe  country  parcelled  oat  between 
these  nanrpers.  That  some  authority  might  eiiat,  tubashas  were  named  in 
every  village,  who  held  the  judicial  and  administtative  authority.  Tbey 
were  often  chosen  from  the  Bosnian  rabble  who  joined  the  dahis,  and 
which  thus  acquired  the  right  of  decreeing  life  and  death  over  the  peasant, 
who  lived  upon  his  plunder,  and  at  tbe  first  signal  from  their  masters  flew 
to  their  support." 

What  a  picture  have  we  here  of  the  misery  inflicted  hy  a 
government  which  wants  the  moral  support  indispensable  to 
the  exercise  of  a  salutary  authority !  Even  the  spahi,  as 
might  be  supposed,  were  finally  expelled  Irom  their  rights 
and  from  the  country  by  the  usurping  sateUites  of  the  dahi. 
The  Servian  inhabitants,  goaded  by  an  oppression  which  was 
the  more  intolerahle,  that  they  were  not  without  a  feehng  of 
their  own  strength,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Sultan.  After 
stating  that  th^  were  reduced  by  tbe  robberies  of  the  dahi 
to  clothe  themselves  with  tree-hark,  ''the  usurpers,"  said 
they,  "  are  not  content  even  with  this,  hut  attack  our  souls, 
"  our  reli^on  and  our  honour.  No  man  is  master  of  his 
"  daughter,  no  brother  of  his  sister.  Convents,  churches, 
"  monks  and  popes,  all  are  dishonoured.  If  thou  art  still 
"our  czar,"  cried  they,  "come  and  deliver  us  from  these 
"  spoliators ;  if  thou  art  determined  not  to  free  us,  let  us 
"  know,  that  we  may  resolve  to  flee  into  the  woods,  or  to  end 
"  our  lives  in  the  rivers !" 

This  moving  petition  was  heard,  hut  the  Porte  had  nothing 
to  send  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  but  empty  threats,  which 
led  to  a  fearful  crisis.  The  letters  &om  Constantinople  to  the 
dahi  contained  a  remarkable  passage,  to  the  eflect  that  if  they 
did  not  retunl  to  their  obedience,  the  government  would  raise 
up  a  power  against  them  which  they  little  dreamt  of,  "  What 
"power  can  here  be  meant?"  said  they;  "Will  the  divan 
'*  call  in  Austrians  or  Russians  to  dismember  their  own  em- 
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"pire?**    "By  God!"  exclaimed  they,  *'the  vizier  meuis 
*•  the  r^ahs !" 

No  sooner  were  they  aware  of  the  meaniDg  of  the  threat, 
than  the  dahi  resolved  on  adopting-  meuurea  to  render  it  nu- 
gatory. It  was  in  February  IBM,  that  Uiey  h^an^  eaiji  in 
bis  own  district,  to  disarm  the  population,  and  to  exterminate 
all  Buch  as  appeared  formidable  frotn  influence  or  character. 
The  most  conspicuous  men  in  the  villages,  the  kmeli,  it  did 
not  aeem  sufficient  to  destroy,  but  they  sought  out  all  who 
bad  any  reputation  for  dMing,  for  skill,  or  (at  eloquence,  and 
put  them  to  death.  The  tountry  vrtm  deluged  with  blood. 
As  the  cotidemtiatit>n  seemed  boundless,  the  whole  of  the 
male  population  able  to  bear  arms  fled  to  the  woods  and 
banded  with  the  robbers.  But  from  this  fearful  state  of  things 
■  new  life  was  to  diWD  for  Servia.  Thus  driven  to  despair, 
every  man  who  had  retoinvd  his  arms  became  a  lOldiar. 

"The  country  as  it  snbsidee  towards  the  Danube  and  the  Save  dividea 
natQiUll]!  into  three  pribcipal  districts,  the  chief  of  these  is  the  central 
or  tbrett  tract,  called  Shutnadia.  The  parts  separated  ftoa  this  tract  b^  the 
btoad  and  atita  orcr^Dwing  MortTfa  on  the  ooe  aide,  and  by  tbe  CMatwra. 
which  ii  rapid  near  its  rise,  but  whieh  (brma  broad  laardKe  afterwards,  «d 
the  other,  constilnte  the  other  two  divisions.  la  each  the  reroLtwas  coa- 
ducted  by  differeat  leaders. 

"  Id  Shnraadla,  the  first  who  (net  Wet*  the  three  chiel^,  Geoi^  Petro- 
wicE,  catted  by  the  Tnrks  Kara  (inrge,  Janko  KatitE  and  Wasso  IV^- 
r^ira.  Hie  Ural  had  escaped  jnit  at  he  was  abont  to  be  aaiwd.  Ht  bad 
purchaaed  awiae  to  be  driTea  Itito  Austria,  the  most  jHoGtaUe  buainesa  ia 
the  coontry,  and  was  collecting  them,  when  he  saw  the  T^irks  who  w«v 
seelcing  him.  He  dispersed  his  beasts  and  fled  with  hia  hired  attendants 
Into  the  forest,  tie  had  previously  been  a  haiduk,  and  was  reckoned  ooe 
Of  the  mbsl  enterprising,  as  he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  (□  the  land. 
The  second,  Katin,  bad  tiectune  acqaaiuted  With  wu  and  with  tftt  witflike 
cbaracters  amoDgst  his  coantrymen,  while  aening  as  baljukbasha  nnder 
Pasawan  Oglu.  He  was  prudent  and  eloquent.  The  third  was  desimna 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  Wuk  Tcharapiis.  They  agreed  not  to 
wait  to  suffer  death  in  bonds  from  the  hireliugs  of  the  dahi,  but  as  free 
men  to  brafc  the  danger.  Others  attached  themselvra  to  these ;  all  mM 
who  held  It  a  aln  to  die  without  Belling  head  fbr  bead.  Hie  faaidaka 
(outlaws)  united  cheerAilly  with  them  i  the  most  dreaded  were  Otawaih 
and  Weliko." 

Wehko  had  laid  aside  his  profession  of  haiduk  and  had  be« 
come  a  shepherd ;  as  such  he  had  married  a  wife.  When  he 
now  Bought  his  len^-aeglected  arma  and  appMnd  bafoni  her 
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in  martiid  attire,  the  latter  covered  her  fkce  with  her  haads 
and  ezclaimed,  "  Woe  ia  me,  I  have  married  a  robber ! "  He 
consoled  her  with  the  assurance,  that  now  the  best  in  the  hind 
had  become  outkws  and  fugitives. 

"  Od  tbe  news  of  this  insiuTectioD  the  conntry  beyoiid  the  Kolabara 
also  roBG.  Jacob  Neoadowicz,  of  wbom  a  song  relates  tliat  his  brother, 
when  dyiof ,  charged  tun  to  avenge  him,  was  the  mott  conspicuoaa.  Lnka 
Laiarewki,  Ranko'g  brother,  did  not  care  for  wearing  a  beard  and  being 
a  pope  i  he  took  up  arms.  AmoDg  the  haiduks  tA  this  district,  none  was  so 
much  dreaded  aa  Kjurtshia.  As  he  ODce  hit  a  mark  at  the  first  shot  which 
several  "nirks  had  missed,  they  hated  him  ever  after,  and  had  often  laid 
snares  for  his  life ;  so  that  he  bad  been  obliged  to  flee  to  the  moontaiuB. 
He  DOW  came  down  and  hem  the  stnndard  of  Jacob  on  his  fint  expe- 
dition. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  Morawa  the  inhabitants  were  not  behind- 
hand. Milenko  of  Klichewaz,  although  of  a  peaceful  disposition  by  nature, 
was  not  so  indolent  as  not  to  be  alive  to  the  danger  to  which  his  wealth 
and  hia  influence  exposed  him.  With  him  rose  I^ter  llieodoromcz  Do- 
brinjaa,  then  and  long  afterwards  nnited  with  him  by  a  common  in- 
tereat." 

The  insurrectiou  spread  like  wiWfipe ;  all  the  male  popu- 
lation, if  not  in  arms,  was  at  all  events  engaged  in  open  war- 
bae.  Various  bodies  had  measured  their  strength  with  the 
enemy,  and  at  length  it  was  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  open 
country  was  ia  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Servians, 
while  the  Turks  were  masters  in  the  cities  and  walled  '  Va.' 
lanki.'  A  body  of  krdshali,  that  is  to  say,  of  outlawed  Bul- 
garian and  Bosnian  soldiery,  who  hovered  about  the  frontiers, 
offered  their  services  as  mercenaries  and  were  rejected  by  the 
Servians.    The  dahis  took  them  immediately  into  their  pay. 

Thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  the  knest,  or  beads  of 
Servian  districts,  deliberated  about  the  best  manner  of  con- 
ducting a  contest  which  had  already  lost  much  of  its  origin- 
ally desperate  character.  They  said  it  was  reqiusite  to  elect 
a  chief:  every  village  had  its  bead,  the  nation  ought  to  have 
one  too.  Kara  Geoi^  was  proposed,  but  he  declared  that 
he  knew  not  how  to  govern.  The  knesi  promised  to  be  his 
advisers.  He  objected,  that  his  violent  temper  disqualified 
him  from  long  and  prudent  deliberations ;  that  he  was  on  all 
emei^encies  too  prone  to  strike  without  warning.  They 
answered,  that  nothing  was  now  left  but  to  strike;  that  the 
enemy  must  be  destroyed,  or  their  countrymen  would  be  ex- 
2o2 
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tenninated.  The  authority  of  commandant  was  thus  dde- 
gated  to  a  man  wboBe  hatred  of  the  common  oppressor  had, 
aa  we  have  aeen,  been  signalized  hj  the  feai^  crime  of  par- 
ricide. Deserted  by  their  natural  protectors  and  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  exterminating  a  powerful  body  of  enemies, 
in  order  to  save  their  race  from  destruction — nay  more,  called 
upon  to  ptatect  themselves  by  those  masters  who  at  a  later 
period  agtun  stretched  out  their  greedy  hands  for  tributa — 
they  elected  as  chief,  not  one  calculated  to  shine  in  the  arts 
of  diplomatic  voluptuaries,  and  still  less  a  man  whose  aggran- 
dizement was  to  be  based  upon  the  degradation  of  fais  fellow 
dtizens.  Kara  George  was  to  be  neither  a  president  nor  a 
prince,  and  the  only  conditions  he  made  were  those  of  a  sol- 
dier. 

The  result  of  the  war  was  such  as  might  be  expected  when 
a  hardy  nation  is  roused  with  all  the  might  of  moral  weight 
upon  its  side.  The  first  Turkish  bodies  that  were  defeated 
filled  the  dahi  with  surprise  and  rage ;  but  when  tbe  Ser- 
vians, descending  from  the  Shumadia  and  uniting  with  their 
brethren  in  the  plains,  laid  siege  to  Shabaz,  Posarewaz,  and 
finally  to  Belgrade,  wonder  and  iud^pation  were  changed 
into  dismay.  In  Constantinople  die  news  was  gladly  re- 
ceived ;  a  Servian  who  lived  there  as  a  fii^tive  was  ordered 
to  Belgrade  as  commissary  for  purchasing  supplies  for  the 
■Servian  army,  and  the  pasha  of  Bosnia  was  directed  to  sop- 
port  them  with  his  troops.  The  Porte  thought,  perhaps,  that 
when  the  Sultan's  forces  appeared  in  the  field,  the  r^ahs 
would  humbly  return  to  the  ploughs  and  the  catde  they  bad 
left.  It  is  stated  that  the  Bosnian  pasha,  on  arriving  at  Bel- 
grade, and  seeing  the  standard  of  Jacob  Nenadowicz  Ixnne  by 
the  haiduk  Kjurtshia  flying  before  the  fortress,  exclaimed, 
"  My  beard  has  grown  white,  and  I  must  have  lived  so  long 
"  to  see  the  standard  of  a  robber  flying  in  the  open  field!" 
He  obeyed  bis  orders,  however,  united  his  forces  with  the 
rajahs,  and  the  dahi  leaders  thought  it  time  to  endeavour 
to  make  good  their  retreat  with  their  treasures.  AU  Gub- 
chanz,  the  chief  of  their  mercenaries,  krdshali,  treacherously 
opened  the  gates  of  the  fortress  to  the  allied  armies,  while 
the  rest  escaped  in  a  boat  down  the  Danube  to  the  island  of 
Orsowa.    It  was  characterisric  of  the  men  and  the  period 
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that  the  Serrians  detennlaeil  to  have  their  heads,  and  that 
the  pasha  of  Bohua  did  not  venture  to  exasperate  them  by 
a  reiusaL  By  his  order  a  body  of  Servians  was  admitted  into 
the  fort  of  Orsowa  by  night ;  they  returned  mth  the  heads 
of  the  iovx  dahi  leaders. 

The  Servians  had  got  rid  of  the  dahi,  but  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  or  krdshali,  whose  leader  had  admitted  them 
into  Belgrade,  still  maintained  the  citadel  of  that  city,  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  the  Porte  to  nominate  him  to  the  pashalik. 
The  pasha  of  Bosnia,  unequal  to  the  contest,  or  perhaps  not 
unwilling  to  see  an  opposition  raised  to  the  hated  Bajahs, 
drew  off  his  men.  The  Servians^  finding  no  help  from  the 
Divan,  and  trembUng  for  their  young  independence,  delibe- 
rated upon  soliciting  foreign  help.  Austria  was  proposed  as 
a  neighbour  and  the  protector  of  a  large  fraction  of  their 
race ;  Russia  as  professing  the  same  religious  creed.  In  the 
month  of  August  of  the  same  year  (1804),  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  In  the  following 
year  the  messengers  returned  with  the  counsel,  to  address 
their  demands  to  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople,  where  the 
Russian  minister  would  be  charged  to  support  them.  Thus 
was  the  foundation  laid  for  Russian  influence  in  Servia. 

In  the  interval,  however,  neither  party  had  been  inactive : 
the  Bubashas  and  other  dependents  of  the  dahi  who  held 
commands  in  distant  districts,  were  subdued  by  Geoi^  and 
Jacob;  and  the  land  being  thus  cleared  by  Servian  arms,  it 
became  a  proper  denumd  to  be  addressed  to  the  Sultan,  that 
it  should  in  fiiture  have  no  Turkish  garrisons.  The  Servians 
had  shown  their  abihty  to  serve  the  Sultan  better  than  his 
own  disorganized  army.  They  tendered  tribute;  but  as  a 
set-oET  against  all  arrears,  tiimished  an  authenticated  account 
of  the  expense  te  which  the  late  armament  had  put  the  land. 
These  were  the  claims  which  the  Russian  ambassador  was  to 
support ;  the  task  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  attempt  of  a 
new  pasha  to  force  his  way  to  Belgrade  at  the  head  of  an 
imposing  force,  which  was  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
Servians  on  the  pasha  refusing  to  take  the  line  of  march 
which  the  Servian  leaders  prescribed.  The  Servians  gave 
their  little  state  more  unity  in  the  same  year  by  constituting 
a  national  synod  on  the  advice  of  a  countryman  named  Fhi- 
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lippowiez,  who  had  long  resided  in  Ruaua,  and  who  i»- 
turned  with  the  embusy. 

If  the  fortresses  had  been  taken  firom  the  krdBhali,  it  is 
probable  thtt  the  Turks  would  have  compromised  matten 
with  the  rajahs ;  but  the  temptation  was  too  great>  as  loi^ 
&B  these  allies  remuaed,  to  make  another  effort  to  regain  a 
supremacy^  which  experience  showed  thej  were  not  able  to 
mMntJ^in.  A  Servian  of  importance  bad  been  insulted  by 
the  Turka  at  Smederewo  for  riding  armed  into  the  town. 
The  Servians  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  stormed  the 
fortress,  and  nude  it  their  seat  of  government.  The  Pnte 
cho9e  to  look  upon  this  as  an  act  of  overt  rebeUion,  and  ordoed 
the  pasbaa  of  Bosnia  and  Scutari,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men, 
to  disarm  the  Servians  and  reduce  them  to  obedience.  But 
the  Servians  were  resolved  not  to  submit  without  a  stniggla. 
Their  leaders  were  numerous  and  trusly,  and  Kara  George 
asserted  his  right  to  be  the  foremost  where  danger  threat- 
ened. 

The  Bosnian  pasha  crossed  the  Dwina  with  30,000  mtst, 
and  devastated  the  eountry  aroimd  Shabaz.  The  small  body 
of  Servians  entrenched  upon  an  eminence  offered  battle.  For 
two  whole  days  they  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  ftirious 
Turks.  On  the  third,  previous  to  which  messages  passed  to 
and  fro  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Grenada  and  the  Cnitades, 
and  on  which  the  pasha  allowed  Servians  from  Auataria  to 
land  and  go  up  the  trees  to  witness  the  destruction  of  their 
brethren,  George,  dreaming  of  conquest  and  not  defisat, 
placed  an  ambuscade  of  cavahy  at  some  distanoe  from  his 
tines.  At  a  given  signal  these  attacked  the  Turks  in  their 
rear,  who,  tfddng  them  for  a  reinforcement,  abandoned  the 
field  in  confusion  and  with  great  loss.  In  this  battle,  Milosh 
of  Pozeije,  a  man  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
annals  of  his  country,  carried  off  the  sabre  of  the  seraakier 
Kuhi.  The  pasha  of  Bosnia  entered  on  another  side  irith 
40,000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  the  unimportant  fortress  of 
Deligrad,  which,  however,  resisted  all  his  efforts.  This  in- 
duced him  to  listen  to  terms.  He  drew  off  his  troops  upon 
the  condition  of  Servia's  agreeing  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
900,000  piastres  (about  60,000/.  eterhng),  out  of  which  the 
Porte  was  to  indemnify  the  spahi.    Belgrade  was  to  be  gar- 
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Tuooed  witlt  only  150  Turjts.  Thus  wa*  tlie  iocipietn  free- 
dom of  Servia  saved. 

The  leaders  then  turned  their  forces  against  the  trdBhali 
in  the  fortreiisa^-  Before  the  end  of  ti^e  je^e  Belgrade  bad 
fallen.  Shab»  cKpttulated  in  February  1^07  j  in  June  of 
the  same  year  Uebitze  And  tb@  remainder  folhjwed,  Unfor- 
tmutely  the  popular  fqry  proved  too  indomitable  for  the 
control  of  the  chiefs.  The  Turkish  leftdenij  who  were  pro- 
mised a  safe  ponduot  out  of  the  land]  W^PS  aOftcJied  by  Uieir 
escorts.  The  ppirit  of  mawa^re  got  abroad,  and  a  fearful 
laughter  of  the  adherent  of  the  krdslifiU  too)c  place  in  cold 
blood  at  Belgrade  and  Shaba;;,  The  new  Turkish  pasha  was 
involved  in  the  c^damity*  and  was  inurdered  with  b)S  whole 
garrison.  Thi»  seen?  of  blood,  end  the  pliinder  ffhicb  ^oflopjj- 
pdaied  itt  disgnsted  many  of  the  leading  Servians. 

If  the  defeat  of  the  pashas  of  Bosnia  and  Scutari  bad 
nhown  that  the  jgervJAus  were  not  a^d  (9  draw  the  sirord 
against  their  Turkish  masters^  the  plunder  of  Belgrade,  but 

especially  the  fact  of  their  bringmg  up  such  Turkish  children 

M  had  been  saved,  in  the  QbrisUw  religion,  fras  taQtamount 
ti)  casting  away  the  Gcabbard,  The  PQPt#  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  with  the  paeba  of  3fiutiHn,  and  a)^ies  were  once 
more  directed  asainst  the  devoted  oountry,  Jn  tbia  poateMi 
wbicb  lasted  through  the  year  1^09,  the  Bussians  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  their  new  allies,  which  was  the 
more  n^eegBary,  th^t  our  historian  thinks  there  is  reason  tq 
believe  that  the  Turkish  Ibrce  received  botjj  canpon  and  w- 
tilleryTinen  from  the  Frpffcb. 

The  obligation  was  near  ploying  a  dear  one.  A  party  in 
the  synod  wished  to  make  JiCara  Qeorge  a^ear  the  eoBuay  of 
Jlussia.  Qetwge's  strong  sepse  saved  him  and  bis  country 
from  the  rock  upon  which  it  was  hoped  that  be  would  be 
wrecked.  He  himself  procured  from  the  Eussions  a  promise 
of  aid  and  a  recognition  of  bis  authority  i  and  the  firmer 
was  followed  up  by  a  corps  of  troops,  which  in  1810  contri- 
buted mainly  to  the  defetd  o{  two  poweriul  Turkish  armies. 
The  result  of  this  campaign  was,  that  the  Servian  frontier 
was  extended  along  the  Danube  from  the  island  of  Poretsch 
to  tfie  mouth  of  the  river  Timok. 

In  the  synod  of  16U>  Kara  Qeotgfi  resplved  to  bring  mat- 
ten  to  ft  priaiii  between  himself  wid  the  party  which  hoped 
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by  Russian  aid  to  depose  him.  Availing  Hmself  o(  the  un- 
certainty in  which  the  Russian  commander  was  as  to  which 
party  he  ought  to  support,  George  procured  the  banishment 
of  his  enemies,  and  thus  obtained  an  ahno&t  unlimited  power. 
Milosh  belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  and  wrote  to  say  that 
he  would  come  with  two  thousand  followers  whenever  they 
called  upon  him ;  but  his  letter  only  reached  Belgrade  after 
they  had  been  banished. 

The  treaty  of  Bucharest  afforded  Servia  breathing  time. 
In  1612  not  only  peace  but  an  alliance  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  and  a  Russian  coipa  entered  the 
Servian  borders  with  the  consent  of  the  Turks.  This  was 
withdrawn  in  1813,  and  the  Servians  were  left  once  more  to 
aetUe  their  disputes  ungle-handed  with  the  Porte. 

The  reaction  which  in  this  year  confirmed  so  many  totter^ 
ing  thrones,  was  not  without  ita  effect  upon  Turkey,  which 
suddenly  freed  from  so  many  threatening  dangers,  resolved 
to  direct  a  powerful  force  upon  what  the  Divan  still  consi- 
dered as  a  revolted  province.  The  Servians  as  usual  pre- 
pared for  defence ;  but  th^  leader,  Kara  George,  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights,  he,  whom  no  odds  in  the  field  bad 
daunted,  grew  timid  at  the  prospect  of  a  struggle  differing  in 
character  from  all  fiurmer  contests.  From  previous  occurrences, 
he  felt  that  Servia  could  not  be  left  to  stand  alone  sgainst 
Turkey  hy  Austria  and  Russia,  imless  she  had  been  sacrificed 
and  designedly  given  up  by  those  powers.  This  tacit  al- 
liance imphed  the  necessity  of  lending  the  Porte  that  coun- 
tenance which  under  the  circumstances  ensured  its  success. 
Rather  than  be  the  willing  instrument  of  leading  his  coun- 
trymen to  butchery,  and  build  himself  a  glorious  tomb  upon 
the  destruction  of  bis  race,  Kara  George  preferred  braving 
the  insinuations  of  calumny,  and  ending  in  obscurity  a  ca- 
reer which  only  needed  a  historian  to  call  it  glorious.  He 
crossed  over  to  Austria  with  a  number  of  adherents,  and  was 
immediately  consigned  to  the  fortress  of  Gratz.  His  retreat 
bad  the  effect  upon  which  he  probably  speculated.  No  re- 
sistance was  offered  to  the  new  Turkish  armament.  Towns 
and  palanki  were  occupied  without  a  sign  of  resistance; 
the  rajahs  were  disarmed  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  effect  iL 
"nie  pasha  of  Skoplje  in  Herzegowina,  who  for  several  years  had 
been  at  war  with  the  Servians,  was  made  pasha  of  Belgrade. 
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This  revolutioQ,  and  the  abdication  of  Kara  George,  intro- 
duce us  to  aootber  character. 

"When  the  anny  of  Sh&baz  dkperaed  and  the  Woywodei  fled  over  the 
Save,  one  only,  Milosh  Obreuovricz,  remained  behind.  Jacob  Nenado- 
wic2  came  over  once  again  to  persuade  him  to  flee.  'Of  what  use-wUf 
my  life  be  to  me  in  AuBtnaf'  replied  Milosb.  'The  enemy  will  sell 
my  wife  and  children,  and  my  aged  motber,  into  slavery :  let  them  kill 
me  with  the  rest.'  He  coald  not  be  persaaded,  and  retired  to  his  dwell- 
ing at  Bnisniua.  Here,  in  the  most  southerly  district,  there  was  as  yet 
DO  enemy,  and  he  perhaps  thought  he  might  be  able  to  hold  the  country. 
He  occupied  Uschilze,  and  distributed  clothing  and  arms  to  the  Bekjars, 
who  assembled  aninnd  him  after  the  flight  of  the  other  leaders.  When 
the  Toiks  advanced,  however,  there  was  no  hope  of  resisting.  Every  man 
thought  only  of  defending  bis  own  house,  with  his  wife  and  children,  from 
their  fur;  ;  no  troops  could  be  kept  together,  and  even  the  garrison  of 
Uschitze  dispersed  on  the  news  of  their  approach.  Hereupon  Milosh  re- 
solved to  accept  (he  terms  offered  him  by  the  Turks,  which  were  pardon 
if  he  surrendered,  but  if  he  assisted  them  in  quieting  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  dignity  of  knee  and  a  share  of  authority.  In  the  village  of 
Takowo  he  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  feet  of  Aga  Ali  Sertcheama,  the 
grand  viiir's  delibasha.  In  Belgrade  it  was  an  ot>ject  of  contest  who 
should  present  him  to  the  vizir.  Soliman,  the  pasha,  presented  him  with 
a  beautiful  pur  of  pistols  and  with  an  Arabian  stallion.  '  Look,'  said  the 
pasha  as  he  presented  him  to  his  court,  'there  is  my  beloved  bacdtknese 
and  adopted  son  ;  see  how  calm  and  modest  he  seema  now,  but  many  a 
time  have  I  been  obUged  to  take  to  my  heels  before  him !  At  Hawanj  he 
■t  last  broke  my  arm.  Look,  son,  here  is  themarkof  thy  bite!'  'Pasha,' 
answered  Milosh, '  that  arm  shall  be  covered  with  gold  I ' " 

These  compUments  evince  the  importance  of  detaching  a 
leader  who  enjoyed  the  popular  confidence  from  the  cause  of 
independence.  It  is  even  probable  that  Milosh  never  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Kara  Geoi^  if  the  course 
of  events  had  not  forced  him  out  of  this  temporizing  policy. 

But  let  us  become  nearer  acquainted  ndth  the  new  hero. 

"  Milosh  may  be  counted  amongst  the  original  leaders  who  were  in- 
debted for  their  influence  to  their  talents  alone.  He  had  long  been  power- 
ful as  the  associ^e  of  his  half-brother  Milan.  His  mother  Wishnja  was 
first  married  to  Obren,  at  Brusnizza,  to  whom  she  bore  Milan.  She  mar- 
ried as  her  second  husband,  Tescbo  of  Dobrinje  in  the  district  of  Uschitze, 
by  whom,  about  the  year  1760,  she  had  Milosh.  But  neither  of  these 
matches  brought  her  much  land,  and  her  sons  were  obliged  to  go  into 
service  with  strangers.  Milan  was  the  first  who  prospered  and  became 
independent  at  Bmsiuzza.  Milosh,  who  had  begun  as  herdsman  by 
.  driving  the  cattle  of  others  to  the  markets  of  Dalmatia,  then  entered  his 
brother's  service.     They  became  so  closely  united  that  Milosh  even 
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naiud  hinuelf  Obrenonicz,  >fta  Milan'*  rather  Obren,  although  Ui 
own  father  bore  another  name.  Their  occopalioiiB  prupered.  Whenthe 
inanrrection  broke  oat  ia  ISM,  they  belonged  to  the  better  claaa  of  thdr 
MttntryroeD,  and  were  amongit  tha  fint  who  roMagaiiut  the  dahi.  Milan 
I'D**  to  be  the  leader  at  Rudwik,  Poachega  and  Uadiitae.  He  waa,  haw- 
ever.  fond  of  eaae,  and  Milosh  had  to  make  war  for  him  too.  We  have 
aaen  how  Milan  became  entangled  in  the  Intrigne  agaiiut  Kan  Ocor|e, 
and  died )  Miloah,  who  deeired  to  tread  in  his  atepa,  waa  maeh  atnit- 
ened  in  oonaequeBce.  Thia  perhapa  incliaedhim  torenuinbebindia  ISIS, 
lite  flight  of  the  other  leadera  not  only  inereaaed  hia  inflnence  in  the  di- 
atricta  in  whidi  he  lived,  but  in  the  whole  country,  especially  when  he 
aooa  after,  with  the  dignity  of  chief  knee,  acquired  the  admiuistratian  of 
PoachegaandKragujewai,  inadiUlion  toRndwih.  Tie  Torks  were  obliged 
to  treat  him  well  and  to  pay  more  deference  to  hira  than  they  liked-  As 
long  aa  their  rule  was  tolerable  he  supported  &tm  ;  when  it  grew  intole- 
rable  he  reaohed  to  riae  against  it.  He  had  proniised  his  sworn  brother, 
die  Maaaelman  Aachio  Bey,  that  he  would  warn  him  betimea  when  there 
waa  danger.  On  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  in  1816,  be  eacorted 
him  away  In  saftty.   He  moment  for  action  had  anived." 

The  easy  conquest  of  the  Turks  had  emboldeued  tli«m  to 
nnew  their  anaient  tyranny.  Oppression  and  violenee  filled 
the  land,  and,  from  the  caloulating  oharacter  of  MiloBh,  it  is 
evident  that  he  must  have  seen  no  alternative  before  he 
took  up  errns.  Milosh  was  at  Belgrade  when  the  bead  of 
Glawacz,  a  leader  who  like  himself  had  accepted  service 
under  the  Turks,  was  brought  to  the  pasha.  "  Kites,"  said 
a  Turk  to  him,  "  hast  thou  seen  that  head  ?  it  will  be  thy 
"turn  neztl"  "Wela,"  replied  Milosh,  "I  consider  the 
"  head  I  wear  as  no  longer  mine."  Hostilities  began  in  the 
same  week ;  and  the  progress  and  result  of  the  ipsurrectipn 
soon  showed  that  the  nation,  reduced  to  depend  upon  itaelf, 
had  lost  none  of  its  ancient  enei^gy, 

"The  present  insurrection  was  a  far  more  dangerous  undertaking  dian 
the  rising  against  the  dahi.  The  people  might  be  momentarily  rouaed, 
but  it  was  morally  depressed.  The  armed  force  of  the  Turks  was  nume. 
rous  and  well-appointed.  The  pasha's  kiaja  had  aasembled  in  the  coQTSe 
of  B  few  days  more  than  10,000  men  ;  a  force  like  this  could  not  be  with- 
etood  by  the  hasty  iotreuchments  of  the  Serviaiu.  He  marched  towards 
Maidan  in  the  direction  of  Rudwik.  All  who  resisted  the  ki^  pot  to  the 
Bword,  but  received  with  favour  such  as  submitted,  and  in  consequence  ha 
waa  joined  by  numbers.  Milosh  stood  almost  alone  before  this  power- 
Ail  enemy  at  the  bead  of  his  armed  dependents.  The  most  desperate 
meaanres  were  contemplated ;  some  proposed  to  kill  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  flee  oe  haiduks  into  the  woods. 


"  Bat  to  thia  extremity  tbinge  did  not  come.  Two  eveota  nioaed  the 
country  from  thi*  itttte  bordering  on  deapur.  Ose  waa  the  wrival  of 
Bome  armed  bodiea,  500  men  from  Onuclui  and  aoo  from  Czemagara,  the 
moonteina  near  Rudwik,  with  a  number  from  Jagodina,  aU  determined 
mrriora  i  the  other  wai  a  faolt  committed  by  the  kiaja.  Instwd  of  en- 
(wnping  BfiV  Rodwili  and  doing  all  he  oould  to  retain  thoee  who  had  aub. 
nitted  in  ohedieoce,  nhilo  he  uaed  force  againat  such  aa  be  eould  get  into 
his  power,  be  preferred  aaeending  the  mde  valley  of  the  Morawa  and 
taldng  up  a  position  near  Tchatcbak.  on  the  other  aide  of  tbo  river.  Mi- 
loah  potted  bimaelf  with  bia  men  oppoiite  to  him  on  the  hill  Ljubia,  and 
bnried  himaelf  in  entreachmenta.  'Hiii  monntain  commanda  the  valley, 
and  with  the  river  and  the  rugged  precipices  protect*  the  country  which  the 
anemy  baa  overrun  agaiDst  himaelf  aa  aoon  as  be  bna  p«a*»d  the  stream. 
While  the  Albaniana  therefore  acoared  the  plaina  in  eearob  of  booty  and 
a^ves,  the  Servians  cowered  in  glena  and  ravinea  until  the  chanee  mp 
in  their  favour  i  often,  too.  would  the  monka  emerge  well-armed  &om 
their  monaateriea  and  follow  the  robbers  silently,  and  not  nnfrequently 
mold  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuer  and  the  terror  of  his  victim  cause  both 
to  roll  over  the  crags  into  the  itreiun,  which  carried  them  olf  eoroetimea 
with  the  women  and  children  which  Ihey  bad  taken,  to  he  found  by  an 
aatoniBhed  Gaberman,  who  buried  all  together  upon  its  banka.  While  this 
deaoltory  warfare  was  going  on,  time  waa  gained  to  raise  and  arm  the 
districta  of  Kragujewaz,  Rudwilc  and  Jagodina.  Whoever  W4s  found  with 
the  pasha's  buruutje  promising  pardon  was  put  to  death,  whether  Tark  or 
Servian ;  and  aa  the  troops  which  the  ki^a  held  abut  up  fit  Tchntchak 
were  sorely  missed  in  the  other  parta,  MUosh  was  able  to  attewpt  bolder 

"  Milosh  found  no  great  difficnlty  in  clearing  Waljewo  of  the  Turks, 
niey  fled  from  an  entrenchment  which  they  bad  raieed  on  the  Kolubara 
■a  soon  as  they  saw  bia  (two)  cannons.  He  did  not  allow  them  to  be 
pnrsned,    'Would  toQod,'  he  said,  'they  vrould  all  fleein  like  maiuicrl' 

"  With  fresh  energy,  and  reinforced  by  courageous  foUawera,  more  formi- 
dable on  account  of  hia  cannon,  Milosh  returned  to  I^ubii,  and  drove  bacit 
the  first  attack  of  the  enemy  victoriously.  Not  content  with  the  old  camp, 
he  threw  up  a  freab  entrenchment  close  to  the  river's  bank.  He  Irritated 
the  Uaja  at  Isngtb  so  much,  that  be  resolved  to  make  a,  grand  attack, 
which  proved  for  both  parties  decisive.  The  Servians  made  s  boU  Bt«n4. 
The  new  entrenchment  had  been  confided  to  a  former  standard-bearer  of 
Kara  George,  named  Raitscb,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  flinch  when 
all  gave  way  around  him.  He  resolved  to  die  upon  his  cannon,  contented 
if  he  sold  hia  life  for  that  of  a  number  of  Turks.  The  gun  waa  at  length 
taken,  and  the  second  abandoned.  The  toaa  of  men  was  also  keenly  felt 
at  Ljubia,  and  on  one  oecaston  horaes  were  placed  beside  posts  outside 
the  palisade,  over  which  the  cloaka  of  horsemen  were  huDg  to  represent 
cavalry.  The  brave  band,  however,  fortunately  held  out  nntU  they  were 
reinforced. 

"  Ihe  enemy  in  the  mean  time  bad  lost  all  courage  for  a  renewed  at- 
tack t  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  pasaed  within  the  camp.    His  loss 
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ma  bowem'  great,  and  the  A0t&  of  the  kuya  inereued  the  confniioD 
incident  to  ux  azmj  composed  of  so  many  difierent  races.  One  erening  a 
slave  came  as  a  (iigitiTe  from  the  TorkUb  camp  and  gave  notice  that  all 
was  in  motioa,  but  whether  for  flight  or  for  an  attack  she  was  not  able  to 
say.  Hie  Serrians  prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  a  retreat,  but  povpared 
to  m«et  ao  assault.  Id  the  morning  it  was  reported  Aat  the  Ibita  wen 
ascending  the  southern  hills  in  full  retreat  upon  Sjenittw.  They  probably 
considered  it  to  be  the  last  moment  when  they  should  be  able  to  secure 
their  plunder ;  but  this  the  Servians  had  no  mind  to  leave  them.  Milosh 
overtook  the  fagitives  nesr  Erteri  and  dispersed  the  vholebody;  their 
gnns,  their  booty,  all  they  had  with  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ser- 
vians. Milosh  took  care  to  treat  bis  ci4>tivee  wdl.  Tlte  wcnnded  were 
transported  bandaged  on  litters,  the  soond  on  horseback,  the  women  and 
children  nntonched  on  waggons  to  Uschitze.  The  women  were  ineshaost- 
ible  in  thdr  pruses ;  '  they  were,'  they  said,  '  treated  like  mothers  and 
sisters.  A  religion  which  enjoins  sndi  conduct  must  indeed  be  the  true 
one.' 

"At  this  news,  the  ToAb  who  were  entrenched  near  Eragnjewaz  took 
to  flight  The  greater  part  of  the  conntry  might  be  locked  upon  as  de- 
livered i  and  Turkish  troops  only  occupied  two  points  near  Kainnowaz 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ibar  with  the  Morawa,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  Morawa  falls  into  the  Danube.  Against  the  latter,  as  the  stronger 
encampment,  Milosh  immediately  advanced." 

After  thiB  specimen  of  determinatioa  and  ddU,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  delibasha  who  held  PoschaTewaz,and  who 
fought  with  the  bittemesa  of  personal  hatred  to  Mihwb,  waa 
obliged  to  succumb,  althou^  fais  men  fou^t  knife  to  knife, 
and  bored  loopholes  in  the  walla  of  the  church,  out  of  which 
they  kept  up  a  fire  after  the  ramparts  had  been  canied  by 
Btorm.  Churahid,  the  former  vizir,  now  pasha  of  Bosnia, 
was  the  last  formidable  adversary.  Milosh  attacked  him  on 
his  march,  dispersed  bis  army,  took  him  prisoner,  and  ttien 
dismissed  him  with  the  present  of  a  horse,  a  fur  pelisse  and  a 
purse  of  500  piastres. 

But  Milosh  was  wise  enou^  to  see  that  even  constant 
success  must  eventually  ruin  his  counby  and  her  cause. 
He  profited  by  the  favourable  opportunity  to  negotiate.  An 
armistice  was  agreed  to  by  Marascbli  Ali,  pasha  of  Belgrade, 
during  which  messengers  were  despatched  to  Constantinople. 
They  returned  with  a  favourable  answer,  chiefly  occauoned, 
it  is  said,  by  a  question  addressed  by  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, who  asked  what  the  nature  of  the  war  carrying  on  in 
Servia  was,  which  seemed  to  be  in  direct  cmtxaTeotion  of 
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the  BtipulatioDS  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest.  On  the  return 
of  the  meaBengers,  the  pasha  was  allowed  to  march  to  Bel- 
grade, whither  the  Servian  leaders  came  solemnly  to  protest 
their  obedience  to  the  Porte.  In  an  assemhly  of  fifty  bim- 
bashaa,  agas  and  beys,  the  pasha  repeated  three  times  the 
questioQ,  "  Ye  Servians,  are  ye  subjects  of  the  Sultan  ?"  to 
which  Milofih  replied  as  often,  "  We  are  the  Sultan's  sub- 
jects ! "  l^pea  and  coffee  were  then  handed  to  the  leaders. 
It  required,  howevo',  a  long  course  of  negotiation,  backed 
by  all  the  eneigy  of  the  nation  and  of  its  chief,  to  wring  &om 
the  Porte  the  confession  that  the  Servians  had  achieved  their 
liberty,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  acknowledge  those 
rights  which  could  no  longer  be  withheld.  In  1820  things 
came  for  a  moment  to  an  open  rupture,  when  the  Servians 
instantaneously  restored  the  form  of  govemment  in  the  vil- 
lages which  had  been  introduced  by  Kara  Geoi^.  Milosh 
became  the  actual,  although  not  until  1831  the  recognized 
prince  of  his  country,  that  is  to  say,  its  political  and  even  its 
religious  chief.  The  tardy  aid  of  Russia  came  in  at  length. 
At  Akjermann  and  Adrianople  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  the  Servians  were  made  by  the  victorious  Russians, 
which  nominally  conferred  an  obligation  on  the  fbnner.  The 
consciousness,  however,  that  in  their  own  good  swords  lay 
their  surest  protection,  is  what  has  all  along  guaranteed  their 
independence  against  friend  or  foe. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  interesting,  although  not 
weighty  episode,  of  a  rash  attempt  made  by  Kara  Geoi^  in 
1817,  to  cause  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion by  landing  in  Servia,  He  found  the  nation,  however, 
too  intent  upon  the  woric  of  its  own  regeneration  to  join  in 
crude  plans  for  a  total  expulsion  of  the  Turks.  He  was 
murdered  afler  a  abort  stay  upon  the  Servian  soil ;  and  his 
scalp  sent  to  Constantinople  was  there  viewed  as  a  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  MilosVs  party  in  their  protestations  of  sub- 
mission to  tie  Porte. 

We  have  here  traced  the  short  but  pr^nant  history  of  the 
Servian  state  from  the  period  of  its  most  melancholy  subjec- 
ti<m  through  all  its  phases  down  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  liberation.  We  have  seen  it  neglected  and  overlooked  1^ 
tiie  govenunent  which  claimed  its  subjection,  to  an  extent 
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which  made  it  appear  laudable  in  the  rajahs  to  take  up  anns 
against  the  rebeUious  soldiery,  who  thre«tened  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  empire  itaelf.  We  have  seen  those  arms,  whidi 
were  never  wielded  tn  vain,  twice  laid  down  when  that  go* 
reroment  appeared  strong  enough  to  protect  its  own  ri^ts 
and  those  of  its  subjects.  We  have  seen  those  arms  as  often 
resumed  when  the  weakness  of  the  ruling  power  becamft 
woftiUy  apparent  to  those  who  looked  to  it  for  defence. 
That  Servia  had  acquired  a  virtual  and  acknowledged  inda- 
pendeuoe  long  befwY  the  Sultan  recogniaed  by  tnaty  the 
rank  of  Prinoe  Milosh,  is  evident  ftou  the  conduct  of  ill 
parties  during  the  last  Russian  war. 

The  Sultan,  it  is  well  known,  apphed  for  permission  to 
send  troops  through  Swvia  to  the  Danube,  and  accompanied 
the  demand  with  the  ofier  of  paying  a  double  price  fbr  what- 
ever they  should  consume  upon  their  march.  He  request 
was  steadily  refused.  On  the  other  hand,  Milosh  aa  steady 
refused  to  ctnnply  with  the  eoltoitations  of  a  party  at  home, 
which  desired  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Riunans 
against  the  Porte.  "Rie  fact  of  the  complete  indqtendence 
of  the  country  was  thus  proved  antecedent  to  its  partial  re- 
cognition by  the  firman  published  in  1831,  by  whiidk  Miloah 
was  declared  hereditary  knes  or  Prince  of  Serria.  It  wu 
not,  however,  until  the  close  (X 1833,  that  the  batti  schtfiff, 
by  which  the  Porte  ceded  the  province  to  ito  native  inha- 
bitanta,  reserving  only  tiie  fortress  of  Belgrade,  was  issued. 
This  weighty  document,  which  was  communicated  by  the 
prince  to  the  national  assembly  on  the  2nd  of  February  1834} 
we  annex  at  (hll  length,  as  it  shows  in  the  cleareet  manner  the 
rdations  in  which  Servia  now  stands  to  the  I\>rte,  a  point 
which  appears  generally  to  be  but  little  understood^  utd  least 
of  all  in  England.  Although  amounting  to  a  fiUl  and  explicit 
declaration  of  the  sovereignty  oT  the  Servian  nation,  within 
its  own  boundaries,  and  expresdy  depriving  Turks  of  the 
privilege  of  buying  land  and  building  houses  out  erf"  Belgrade, 
while  it  spontaneously  imposes  the  obligation  on  all  Turidah 
landholden  to  sell  their  property  within  five  yean  firom  tJie 
date  there<^,  yet  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  grants 
nothing  which  had  not  virtually  been  won  by  Serv^  coui^ 
age  previous  to  1838,    The  peot^e,  who  in  auy  part  of  the 
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Turkish  empire  could  at  that  time  refuse  to  admit  a  hoAj  of 
troops  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan^  had  it  clearly  in  their 
power  to  dictate  by  what  laws  they  would  be  governed,  and 
the  tardy  recognition  with  a  good  grace  of  the  demands 
which  they  made  (for  the  Divan  will  scarcely  he  suspected  of 
inventing  the  stipulations  acceded  to),  can  in  no  way  aSect 
the  real  state  of  things.  It  is  necessaiy  to  have  a  clear  no- 
tion of  this  position  of  a^irs,  in  order  to  comprehend  what 
has  since  happened. 

The  fact  of  the  virtual  liberation  of  the  province  from  tht 
despotic  yoke  of  the  Sultan  could  scarcely  be  concealed  from 
the  men  by  whose  arms  it  was  achieved,  and  by  whose  firm- 
ness the  national  liberties  were  to  be  nkaintained.  Qreat  as 
was  the  share  which  Prince  Milosh  had  in  the  dehveiy  of 
his  country,  yet  the  deeds  of  his  associates  in  arms  were 
somewhat  too  recent  for  him  to  assume  in  their  presence  the 
airs  and  authority  of  a  prince  '  by  the  grace  of  God.*  From 
the  moment  that  the  Porte  acknowledged  their  independence> 
the  only  good  to  which  the  Servians  had  to  look  forward  was 
the  steady  advance  of  their  country  in  moral  and  national 
improvement.  The  only  aid  a  prince  could  afibrd  them  was 
protection  and  encouragement  to  promote  this  improvement. 
Now  it  will  excite  less  surprise  tWi  regret,  that  their  chief, 
although  very  capable  of  beating,  and  even  of  outwitting, 
pashas,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  direction  of  the  legislative 
measures  which  were  to  introduce  morality,  science  and  art, 
into  his  neglected  country ;  and  the  more  so,  that  he  waa 
neither  able  to  read  nor  write.  To  ^ve  him  despotic  control 
over  the  government  of  a  free  and  rising  country,  when  that 
control  could  in  no  way  tend  to  facilitate  the  march  of  im- 
provement, was  to  place  him  in  a  cruelly  false  position ;  and 
in  this  position  he  was  unfortunately  placed.  His  strong 
sense  led  him  to  perceive  that  the  best  means  of  perpetuating 
hia  power  was  to  acquire  riches ;  and  he  made  good  use  of 
the  opportunities  a£Ebrded  him  to  do  so.  He  is  said  to  have 
acquired  a  fortune  of  several  miUions  of  piastres,  besides  the 
purchase  money  of  large  estates  in  Wallachia;  and  he  had  no 
other  means  of  making  these  acquisitions  than  through  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  the  pubUc  purse.  His  attempts 
to  create  monopolies^  and  to  sell  the   common  right  of 
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indostry,  excited  at  length  Berious  diseatiBl^ctioD,  and  a 
maa,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  all  conversant  with  Ser- 
vian literature^  Wuk  Stephanowicz  Kurtchicz,  even  found  it 
necessary  to  address  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  prince 
upon  the  &lse  course  he  was  pursuing,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
our  possession.  For  this  liberty  Wuk  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  Uke  many  other  men  of  merit,  whose 
rights  the  imperfect  forms  of  justice  did  not  suEGce  to  pro- 
tect against  tJie  arbitrary  power  and  violent  temper  of  the 
prince. 

These  evils  the  Servians  would  of  course  soon  have  set 
right,  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves ;  but  unfortunately 
the  country  had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European  di- 
plomacy, that  maelatroom  fatal  to  all  natural  and  speedy  de- 
velopment of  nationaUty.  Foreign  influence  united  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  Milosh  in  his  tyrannical  proceedings,  the 
motives  for  which  on  some  sides  were  apparent  enough,  but 
very  difficult  to  recognize  on  others.  We  are,  however,  spared 
the  necessity  of  initiating  our  readers  into  the  lal^rinths  of 
Servian  intrigue,  respecting  which  scanty  and  confused  ac- 
counts  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  papers.  The 
nation,  with  the  strong  instinctive  feeling  which  characterizes 
it,  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  solved  the  problem  of  clear- 
ing its  political  position  of  artificial  difficulties  in  the  most 
masterly  manner. 

What  gave  strength  to  the  weight  of  public  opinion  against 
an  ilUterato  despot  was  the  number  of  well-educated  Servians, 
native  subjects  of  Austria,  but  active  volunteers  in  the  cause 
of  a  country,  which  they  considered  as  having  a  prior  claim 
upon  their  exerUons.  Nearly  all  the  places  of  public  trust 
had  to  be  filled  with  men  who  were  either  bom  in  Hungary, 
or  who  had  been  educated  in  Austrian  institutious.  These 
formed  the  organs  for  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as 
their  information  served  to  point  out  the  true  object  of  na- 
tional interest.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  prince  should  first  be  combated  in  the 
senate.  The  demand  for  a  constitution,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
declaration  of  the  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  govern-- 
ment  to  the  nation,  became  general,  but  was  deferred  until 
1839,  when  a  document  of  the  kind  was  formally  published. 
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Under  this  autborizatioo  the  reorganized  Benate  demanded 
an  account  of  the  finances,  and  at  length  required  several 
ntilUonB  of  piastres,  which  the  prince  had  disposed  of  hke 
private  property.  Accustomed  for  years  to  servile  expres- 
sioDB  of  content,  and  misled  by  the  countenance  lent  him  by 
the  representatives  of  foreign  states,  Milosh  set  the  senate 
at  defiance,  and  went  over  to  Semlin  on  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Here  the  nation  showed  the  correct  tact  which  a  peo- 
ple, if  not  greatly  misused,  will  often  display.  The  proceed- 
inga  of  the  senate  were  found  by  the  nation  to  be  too  hasty. 
It  was  desirable  to  control  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  prince, 
but  not  to  punish  him  for  the  loose  organization  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  without  him  would  never  have  existed.  Besides, 
the  more  violent  of  his  opponents  were  men  who  did  not  en- 
joy much  confidence,  and  who  afterwards  showed  that  there 
was  no  extreme  to  which  they  would  not  resort  in  order  to  gra- 
tify their  personal  animosity  to  Milosh.  Public  opinion  tri- 
umphed, and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  invite  the  prince  hack 
to  Belgrade.  He  returned,  but  only  to  lay  his  eldest  son,  who 
died  shortly  tSJter,  upon  his  death-bed. 

The  crisis  was  hurried  by  an  inclioation  manifested  by 
Milosh  to  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  soldiery — a  reso- 
lution, in  which,  too,  he  was  unfortunately  strengthened  by  hii 
foreign  counsellers,  but  which  could  lead  to  nothing  in  a 
country  where  eveiy  man  bore  arms,  and  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  their  use.  An  attempt  to  inflame  the  miUtary 
by  the  representation  of  danger  threatening  the  prince,  totally 
failed;  and  in  some  cases  the  common  soldiers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  punish  such  ofRcera  as  were  most  ob- 
noxious to  them.  The  leader  of  the  prince's  band  alone,  a 
German,  succeeded  in  raising  a  mutinous  body  of  about 
800  men,  with  which  he  marched  on  Belgrade.  The  party 
in  the  senate  opposed  to  Milosh  received  of  course  an  im- 
mense accession  of  strength  by  this  proceeding.  Milosh 
was  obliged  to  declare  his  fiercest  enemy,  Wucsicz  Perec- 
sicz,  generalissimo,  with  full  powers  to  quell  the  revolt.  The 
rebels  laid  down  their  arms,  the  privates  were  dismissed, 
and  their  leaders  retained  for  punishioent.  Prince  Jovan, 
Milosh's  brother,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  affair,  was 
seized  and  led  in  triumph  by  Wucsicz  to  Belgrade.     From 
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this  moment  Milosh  seems  only  to  have  been  intuit  on 
seving  himaelf  and  bis  treasures :  be  was  led  to  believe,  that 
if  he  did  not  act  promptly,  a  judicial  inquiry,  for  which  the 
senate  pretended  to  have  authority,  might  lead  to  more  un- 
pleasant results,  and  he  resolved  to  resign  in  &vour  of  his 
son.  With  deep  sorrow  he  took  leave  of  bis  wife  and  son, 
and  embarked  on  the  Danube  to  end  his  days  in  WaQacfua 
as  an  exile, — he  who  hod  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment 
on  many  a  worthy  man,  but  whose  departure  could  not  be 
riewed  without  ^ep  regret  by  the  great  mass  of  his  coun- 
trymen. This  feeling  was  acorcely  diminished  by  tiie  know- 
ledge that  he  had  long  been  preparing  for  such  an  event,  and 
bad  laid  out  laige  sums  of  the  public  money  in  purchasing  a 
retreat  for  his  old  age. 

His  eldest  son.  Prince  Milan,  although  in  a  dying  state,  was 
immediate^  recc^^nized  by  the  country  as  prince,  so  well 
were  they  awaie  of  the  advantages  of  regular  sncceauoD.  The 
niterval  which  elapsed  until  his  death  was  employed  by  the  se- 
nate in  making  useiiil  reftwms.  His  brother.  Prince  Michail, 
or  Michael,  was  however  soon  called  by  his  deoeaae  to  tiie 
tacant  throne,  and  a  regency,  composed  of  his  nncle  £phraim 
Obrenowicz,  Wucaicz  Perecsicz,  and  Abraham  PetionowicK, 
was  appointed  during  his  minority.  The  prindpal  ministers, 
however,  who  bad  all  combined  against  MUosh,  were  very  un- 
popular, and  their  endeavours  to  curtail  tht  influoice  of  the 
prince  and  to  confirm  their  own  authority  were  every  day 
viewed  widt  more  jealousy  by  the  nation.  The  sensible  por- 
tion of  the  Servians  was  disgusted  at  finding  that  the  only 
ol^ect  to  which  the  men  who  aspired  to  govern  attended,  was 
the  extension  of  t^eir  power  and  the  accumulation  of  weaUb. 
This  they  felt  was  quite  comp^Ue  witit  a  difierent  system 
of  government,  which  would  have  developed  the  agricultural 
and  ccnnmereial  resources  of  the  country,  mxd  under  such  cip- 
eumstances  would  have  called  forth  no  complaint.  But  when 
they  saw  the  influence  of  foreign  diplomacy  resorted  to  in 
order  to  procure  for  unworthy  subjects  an  authority  which 
could  only  keep  the  country  in  the  unsettled  and  backward 
condition  fiwm  which  it  was  easy  to  extric^e  it,  Uiey  lost  all 
patience. 

In  spite  of  the  active  intervention  of  the  Russian  and  Au- 
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strian  consuls,  and  even  of  Colonel  Hodges,  who  lent  his  sup- 
poit  to  the  former,  the  mass  of  the  people  resolved  to  put  aa 
end  to  those  chicanes,  in  which  they  felt  that  tbdr  dearest 
interests  were  sacrificed.  In  July  last  year,  large  bodies  of 
armed  Servians  marched  upon  Belgrade,  and  demanded  of 
the  young  prince  to  declan,  whether,  like  his  Other's  son, 
he  would  throw  off  the  yoke  which  oppressed  them  all ;  or, 
if  he  did  not  like  to  take  on  him  so  g^eat  a  reaponubili^,  to 
recall  his  father,  as  one  tjrrant  was  better  than  six.  The 
steps  demanded  of  him  were,  the  banishment  of  the  odious 
"Wucsicz  and  Petronowicz  with  their  dependents,  and  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  foreign  and  Turkish 
influence  at  Belgrade,  to  the  pur^  air  and  healthier  and 
more  national  sojourn  of  Kragujewaz.  After  some  deUbera- 
tion,  caused  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  foreign  residents, 
and  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  regents  to  the  armed  force, 
which,  aa  in  Milosh's  case,  proved  inefliectual,  the  young 
prince  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  nation,  and  soon 
after  removed  with  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  parly  to  Eragu* 
jewaz.  The  regents  and  their  adherents  placed  themselves 
under  Uie  protection  of  the  Turkish  pasha  at  Belgrade,  and 
both  parties  appealed  to  Constantinople. 

Fortunately  the  Porte  was  this  time  well  advised.  The 
proceedings  of  the  popular  party  were  approved ;  the  banish- 
ment of  the  obnoxioos  counsellors  was  confirmed ;  and  Prince 
Michael  was  recognized  as  independent  of  all  guardian- 
ship. WucaicK  and  Petronowicz  withdrew  into  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  with  their  adherents.  The  wisdom  of 
this  step  at  the  moment  is  the  more  ^parent,  as  it  is  clear 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  the  emissaries  which  hava 
of  late  been  sent  in  numbers  to  excite  the  rajahs  in  all  parts 
of  Turkey  to  revolt,  would  in  Servia  have  found  combustible 
elements,  which  might  have  kindled  a  flame  from  the  Boccbi 
di  Cattaro  to  Varna,  and  which  would  have  proved  a  melan- 
choly set-off  to  the  glories  of  3yria.  We  rejoice  that  the 
Porte  was  so  wisely  counselled,  and  we  trust  that  the  conti- 
nuation of  this  policy  will  show  that  regenerated  Turkey  looks 
for  her  strength  in  the  union  of  flourishing,  &ee  and  happy 
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the  means  of  defending  its  liberties,  lends  Servia  politicsl 
veight;  and  its  position  upon  the  great  rivers  which  form  at 
once  the  boundary  of  the  Ottoman  empire  upon  the  north 
and  the  main  channel  of  communicalion  between  the  Euxine 
and  Adriatic  seas,  render  it  a  countiy  of  great  commercial 
importance.  These  are  increased  by  the  natural  influence 
which  the  leading  Slavonic  tribe  must  exercise  over  the  other 
Turkish  Slavonic  provinces ;  viz.  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Herze- 
gowina  and  Montenegro.  Divided  as  these  provinces  are  at 
present  by  various  religious  and  political  institutions^  tbey 
are  all  animated  by  one  instinctive  feeling  of  common  origin, 
and  a  desire  to  rise  out  of  the  degraded  position  in  which 
they  have  long  been  held.  We  believe  that  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute  that  the  true  policy  of  the  Porte  would  be  to 
lead  them  to  civilization  and  prosperity,  and  by  a  mild  rule 
to  attach  them  in  time  to  her  interests.  The  foundation  of 
this  line  of  policy  has  been  liud  in  the  hatti-scheriff  of  Gul- 
han^. 

With  Servia  it  ia  at  all  events  clear,  that  any  attempt  to 
restore  antiquated  despotism  must  lead  to  a  stru^le  which 
could  only  endanger  Uie  rule  of  the  Sultan  himself.  Tn.- 
dition  now  associates  the  notion  of  victory  with  every  hill 
and  ravine  in  the  country,  and  what  youtii  would  not  risk 
his  life  to  live  in  the  songs  of  his  countrymen,  like  the  heroes 
who  delivered  them  from  bondage !  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unmeasured  forests,  Uie  rich  veins  of  metal,  and  the  fertility 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  Servia,  ofl«r  inestimable  ma- 
terials for  foreign  trade,  which  would  not  only  greatly  enrich 
the  nation,  but  mankind  at  large,  if  made  available.  We  do 
not  see,  why  that  portion  of  Europe,  which,  under  the  Boman 
sway,  was  proverbial  for  culture  and  wealth,  should  not  again 
see  tiBoquillity  bring  riches  and  civilization  in  her  train.  Hie 
granting  this  boon  to  her  subjects  would  surely  not  tend  to 
enfeeble  the  Porte,  and  there  can  consequently  be  no  objec- 
tion to  its  being  seriously  recommended  by  such  of  her  allies 
as  sincerely  desire  to  see  her  reinvigorated. 

No  sooner  had  the  Servians  obtained  the  rule  at  home, 
when  they  signalized  its  possession  by  laying  a  foundation 
for  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with  Western  Europe.  The 
first  institution  established  was  the  quarantine;  and  so  aa- 
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xious  were  thej^  to  bave  it  effectual  and  recc^ized,  that  its 
menagement  was  once  offered  to  Austria.  The  offer  waa  not 
accepted,  hut  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  it  became  an  effi- 
cient instrument  of  protection,  and  for  a  long  Bcrles  of  years 
the  plague  has  been  a  disease  unknown  in  Servia.  After  the 
proofs  which  this  young  and  interesting  nation  has  given  of 
its  stability,  and  of  the  salutary  moral  effect  which  its  rege- 
neration has  produced,  there  is  surely  ground  enough  for  any 
country,  whose  interest  it  may  happen  to  be  to  cultivate  its 
alliance,  to  build  upon.  In  this  case  we  deem  Great  Britain 
peculiarly  to  stand.  The  productions  of  Hungary  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  all  tbose  which 
we  draw  from  Russia.  Timber,  iron,  copper,  tallow,  hemp, 
flax,  com  and  wool,  to  say  nothing  of  wine,  dried  fruits  and 
silk,  all  of  which,  with  due  cultivation,  may  be  bad  almost 
to  any  extent,  are  surely  articles  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  desirable  to  extend  the  markets  at  which  we  purchase 
them ;  especially  as,  from  the  nature  of  these  lands,  Uie  mode 
of  payment  must  for  a  long  period  take  place  in  articles  of 
Sritish  manu&cture. 

We  are  not  amongst  tbose  who  lay  much  weight  upon  the 
probabibty  of  a  Gallo-Russiaa  alliance;  but  even  supposing 
the  opposite  case,  an  Anglo-Gallic  alliance  against  Russia  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  might  at  no  distant  day  be  not  a  little 
straitened  in  its  means  for  want  of  the  source  to  which  we 
have  here  and  elsewhere  so  often  pointed ;  reason  we  think 
imperative  enough  both  to  cultivate  that  source,  and  to  do 
what  no  other  nation  perhaps  can  do — ^keep  it  for  ourselves. 


ANNEX. 
HalH-iherifprotaulgatrd  in  1634. 
"  Being  desirous  to  reward  the  Servians,  my  subjects,  for  the  fidelity  which 
they  have  ever  maiufested  towards  my  high  Porte,  its  well  as  to  give  them 
a  splendid  mouument  of  my  royal  grace  and  favour,  I  published  in  the  year 
1246  a  finnan  bearing  my  signature,  and  which  granted  them  various  pri- 
vileges and  lights ;  such  at,  '  the  complete  management  of  the  internal 
'  alTurs  of  their  nation,  the  reannexaUon  of  several  districts  which  had 
'  been  separated  from  Servia,  the  payment  of  their  tribute  in  one  sum,  and 
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'  the  ceMioa  of  thoM  lauda  which  belonged  to  Tarks  who  were  (wkh  the 
'  exception  of  the  gwrisoDs}  to  evacuate  the  countiy  within  the  space  of  a 
*  year  from  that  time.'  It  was  Decessary  to  defer  giving  the  fall  effect  to 
these  diSercot  otdituucea,  until  the  inquirieE  neceaaaiy  to  establish  die 
welfaie  both  of  my  Servian  and  Turkish  enbjecta  shonld  have  been  made. 

"  All  doobts  and  difficulties  having  Kt  length  been  folly  overcome,  and 
doe  consideration  having  been  bestowed  upon  all  representBtioiis  and  ap- 
plications, it  u  my  sovereign  will  that  this  matter,  concerning  whidi  the 
necessary  conferences  between  the  Rnssian  ambassador  and  my  officera 
have  taken  place,  be  terminated ;  wherefore  I  am  pleased  to  decree  aa 
follows  !— 

"  The  districts  whidi  were  separated  from  the  nation  and  reclaimed, 
shall  in  foture  be  subject,  prince,  onto  thee,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  li«v« 
been  surveyed  by  the  commissaries  appointed  for  the  pnrpose,  and  which 
is  marked  in  the  topographical  chart  annexed  to  this  firmao ;  these  districts 
are  Ktajna  with  Kliucs,  Csemarjeka  with  Gurgusovaz,  Baoja  and  Swer- 
lik,  Aleiinaz  with  Rashan,  and  Paralije  Krasseraz  or  Atatsha  Hissar,  a  part 
of  Novi  Bazar,  entitled  Bervenik ;  further,  the  Drina  district,  consisting  of 
Jadar  und  Radshewina. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  and  to  the  effect  that  the  above-named 
districts  may  be  ceded  to  the  Servian  authorities,  epedai  Srmans  have 
been  issoed  to  the  vizirs,  Hussein  Pasha  at  Widin,  and  Wetahi  Ihuha  at 
Belgrade,  desiring  that  commissaries,  to  be  named  by  Huaaein  Pasha, 
shall  proceed,  vritb  those  whom  thon  sbalt  appoint,  prince,  to  the  spot  to 
put  this  decree  into  execution.  The  authorities  of  the  aiyoining  districts 
are  likewise  commanded  to  give  all  the  aid  in  their  power ;  and  that  the 
before-named  districts  may  be  clearly  defined,  a  copy  of  Ihe  chart  will  be 
given  to  the  commissary  appointed  by  Hussein  Pasba. 

"  My  former  firman  alluded  to  above,  decrees  that  the  Turks  which  ia> 
habit  the  suburbs  of  all  fortresses,  excepting  Belgrade,  shall  be  allowed  to 
sell  tllnr  possessions  within  the  space  of  one  year ;  it  has  however  been 
found  that  this  term  is  not  suffideot,  irtierefore  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  alter 
it,  in  so  far  that  the  Turks  are  anthorized  to  remain  in  Servia  for  five  years 
from  the  date  of  this  firman.  During  this  period  of  five  years  they  will 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  thrir  respective  vizirs,  and  of  the  authorities 
appointed  by  them. 

"  The  Servians  sre  bound  to  fiimidi  for  payment  in  ready  money,  and 
without  any  reserve,  the  supplies  of  proviaions  required  by  those  IWks 
which  remain  during  the  five  years,  as  well  as  for  the  garrisons  whose 
atay  is  permanent  in  the  country.  The  Turkish  anthorlties  are  prohibited 
fh>m  all  interference  in  the  a&ira  of  Servia,  and  are  charged  to  live  on  the 
most  friendly  footing  with  the  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  expected  that  such  Turks  as  are  deurons  of  leaving  the  country 
brfore  the  ex^ration  of  the  five  years,  will  meet  with  every  assistance  in 
the  disposal  of  their  properly,  and  in  their  emigration  with  their  families. 

"After  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  five  years,  the  T^irks  who  inhabit 
the  towns  must  leave  the  land,  and  those  who  live  in  the  anburbs  of  Ihe 
fortresses  (excepting  Belgrade}  must  remove  iuto  the  fortresses,  or  emi- 
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gnte  likcwiM,  ao  that  from  the  eipintioit  of  QaX  period  no  T^irk  cui 
settle  Id  Servia. 

"  Od  the  other  hand,  the  Servians  mnat  pay  the  TWks  previons  to  their 
removal  a  fkir  valae  for  their  landi.  Those  l^iriu  who  inhabit  the  anbarba 
(town)  of  Belgrade  are  not  excluaively  the  garriaon,  but  are  also  entitled, 
like  the  Serviana,  to  carry  on  trade  and  other  occnpatione.  Id  order, 
howerer,  to  ensnre  to  those  Turks  who  are  priyilc^ed  to  inhabit  the 
suburbs  (town)  of  Belgrade  the  eDJoyment  of  their  i^ts,  they  shall  re- 
main under  the  jurisdiction  of  my  visir,  Mehmet  Wetaciii  Pasha. 

"  It  is  decreed  for  the  public  weal,  as  well  as  to  prevent  all  interruption 
of  the  peace,  that  the  Servians  shall  inhabit  the  suborba  (town)  of  Bel- 
grade as  they  have  hitherto  done,  thoo,  prince,  and  thy  officers  to  have 
free  ingreas  to  and  egress  Irom  these  suburbs  withont  let  or  hindrance, 
and  DO  one  dare  to  impede  yon.  The  Turks,  like  the  Servians,  who  pay 
the  toll  of  one-thirtieth,  which  henceforth  is  to  b«  raised  by  the  Sernan 
government,  enjoy  the  right  of  free  trade  in  Belgrade. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  troops  of  the  pasha,  the  garrison  and  the 
Servian  authorities  or  police,  nooneis  allowed  to  carry  arms  in  thesoburbs 
of  Belgrade.  Outside  these  saborbs  do  INirk  is  allowed  to  bnild  a  house 
or  other  edifice ;  they  mast,  fiuther.  be  suliject  to  all  ordinances  which 
the  commandant  of  Belgrade  shall  issue  in  concert  with  thee,  prince ! 

"  Neither  thou,  prince,  nor  the  people  of  Servia  dare  venture  under  any 
pretext  to  violate  the  obedience  dae  by  yon  as  subjects  to  the  Porte. 

"  Hie  commandant  befote  named  will  agree  with  thee  upon  the  decrees 
necessary  to  issue  in  order  to  preserve  order  and  riwiniinMn  in  thesoburbs. 

"  Hie  privilege  granted  to  the  snlqecta  of  forragn  states,  of  residing  in 
Belgrade  and  its  suburbs,  is  likewise  a  point  respecting  which  thou  must 
agree  with  the  commandant,  iu  order  that  those  strangers  nay  receive  that 
protection  and  aid  which  is  accorded  to  them  by  the  treaties  coDcluded 
between  the  high  Porte  and  foreign  powers.  All  who  denre  to  sell  their 
property  at  Belgrade,  v^ether  to  Turks  or  Servians,  are  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so  without  hindrance ;  strangers  are  however  not  allowed  to  acquire 
real  property  at  Belgrade  or  elsewhere. 

"  No  hindrance  must  be  laid  in  the  way  of  salea  of  property  between 
IWksand  Servians. 

"As  by  virtue  erf' the  abore-qnoted  firman  the  country  will  be  governed 
by  its  own  chiefs,  by  which  the  expense  of  the  domestic  administration 
will  be  much  increased,  the  tribute  in  future  is  fixed  at  2,300,000  piastres 
b  lieu  of  the  sum  before  decreed,  the  Tevennes  named  TUmar,  Siamet  and 
Mukata,  the  receipt  of  whidi  devolves  to  the  Servians,  as  well  as  the  Ha- 
ratsh,  and  ell  other  taxes  which  it  has  been  customary  to  pay  in  money. 

"  Iliis  tribute  is  payable  in  two  rates  annually  at  Belgrade,  beginning 
with  the  Demeter-day  of  this  year,  and  to  be  continued  at  the  end  of  every 
subsequent  six  months. 

"  The  Servians  will  adminiBter  themselves  all  the  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try, and  will  enjoy  the  benefits  arising  from  their  ovrn  industry. 

"  With  the  exception  of  such  imperial  fortresses  as  have  from  time  im- 
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memorial  existed  io  Serria,  all  new  fortreBsea,  e.  g.  Kjapm,  PataLka,  and 
any  fortiflcatiotia  of  more  recent  date,  miut  be  razed. 

"  The  points  here  specified  are  to  be  conaidered  u  completing  tlie  fir- 
man before  cited,  and  aa  all  the  meaiurea  herebj'  appointed  to  be  taken 
are  already  decreed  by  the  said  firman,  the  miDiaten  of  the  Porte  and  the 
Ruuian  ambaasador  have  detennined  upon  its  bring  put  io  force.  Aa  it 
is  moreover  my  bigh  pleasure  that  the  points  modified  and  ordered  aa 
above  shall  take  effect,  I  have  accordingly  affixed  my  imperial  signature, 
and  have  addressed  a  firman  to  the  pasha  of  Belgrade,  who  is  charged  to 
confer  with  tbee,  prince,  respecting  the  eiecntion  of  these  decrees ;  in  the 
same  manner  I  have  addressed  another  finnan  to  the  posba  of  Widin, 
with  further  instmctions  respecting  other  pdnts  contained  in  Qiis  finnan, 
but  eepedally  respecting  the  fixing  and  determining  the  before-mentioaed 
frontier  lines. 

"  This  firman,  bearing  my  batti-sheriff,  is  isaned  that  tiita  matter  may 
be  known  uoto  you. 

"  Hius  informed  respecting  roy  sovereign  will,  thoawilt  be  carefnl  to 
have  the  points  indicated  fixed  and  carried  into  eiecntion  in  concarrenoe 
with  the  two  pashas. 

"  In  acknowledgement  of  the  benefits  which  1  thus  confer  on  the  Ser- 
vian nation,  mayst  thou  exert  all  thy  strength  and  constantly  act  so  as  to 
please  my  high  Porte ;  at  the  same  time  thou  wilt  resist  ev«7  oppretwm 
leered  to  my  subjects  entrusted  to  thy  charge,  and  be  careful  to  earn  the 
blessings  of  the  people  as  well  for  myaclf  aa  for  thee. 

"  I  trust  thou  wilt  henceforth  endeavour  to  serve  my  high  Porte  as  (ti 
as  is  in  thy  power,  and  I  expect  thy  conduct  to  be  snch  as  it  beaeema  a 
dutiful  subject  to  observe.    Mayst  thou  never  act  contrary  to  this." 
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com  on  pauiug  th«  bountj-act,  478; 
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Heoiy  VIl.,  ib. ;  acta  respecting 
wool,  (Heonr  Vlll.)  469;  enaet- 
tnenbi  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  474;  ao  act,  paated 
in  the  rrigDB  of  Matjr,  Eiizabeth, 
and  William  and  Mary,  relating  to 


,  475  J 


a  ft  protecting  duty, 
ideal  of  her  manu&cturen 
corrected byexperience, 488;  coun- 
tries whence  iha  hu  derived  com, 
512;  conaideration*  on  her  future 
trade,  514;   report  on  import  du- 

Krmann  (M.),  his  details  of  the  events 
preceding  the  embassy  of  Peter  the 
Great  to  Pekin,  23. 

Europe,  early  internal  navigatioa  on 
its  northern  streams,  5 ;  importance 
of  the  mastery  of  the  Black  Sea,  6 ; 
first  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  0 ;  the  spirit  of  her  un- 
dertskings  against  Ibe  East,  19; 
influence  on  Eastern  politics,  21. 

'  Euiyanthe,'  of  Weber,  238. 

Eusebius,  his  judgment  and  integrity 
as  an  hittorian,  336. 

Exchequer-bills,  loani  generally  con- 
sist of,  114;  purchase  of,  117; 
eflbct  of  fluctuations  in  their  valae, 
134. 

EzportatioD,  bountiei  on,  471. 


Fair*,  in  Rusria,  33. 

Pichte,  remark  of  his  biographer  on 
the  publication  of  his  work,  537. 

'  Pidelio,'  of  Beethoven,  233. 

Finance,  circumstances  regulating  the 
amount  of  taxes,  95;  revolutions  in 
opinion  respecting  the  national 
debt,  95 ;  tuppliea,  how  constituted, 
99 ;  annual  sum*  raised  by  war- 
taxes,  100  ;  ita  operations  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  1 02 ;  the  '  dead- 
weight '  scheme,  103  ;  alteration* 
in  its  system,  104;  acts  passed  in 
1BI7  and  1819,  »A.;  taxe*  repealed 
(1823-26),  105  ;  occurrences  in 
1826,  106;  the  surplus  in  1827, 
107 ;  state  of,  in  1828-9,  108 ;  duty 
<Hi  malt,  109 ;  Btatmnent  of  taxes, 
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110;  the  debt  undiminished,  113; 
mean*  of  meeting  deficiencies,  1 14 ; 
effects  of  subjecting  the  finances  of 
the  state  to  commercial  finance, 
117;  on  the  redemption  of  debt, 
121 ;  reduction  of  taxes  in  peace, 
125 ;  provision  for  temporary  ex- 
penses in  time  of  peace,  131  ;  tri- 
ennial revision  of  taxes  suggested, 
140. 

Folclond  (public  land),  by  whom  ori' 
ginally  allotted,  63. 

Forbes  (Major),  his  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  Ceylon,  391 ;  on  edu- 
cation in  Ceylon,  302 ;  detcriptioni 
of  various  [daces  in  Ceylon,  395. 

Forests,  primitive  sacred  ideas  at- 
tached to,  63. 

Fox  (Mr.),  his  suggestion  respecting 
the  linking  fund,  96;  wisdom  of  hii 
clause  respecting  the  sinking  Amd, 
136. 


Free-trade,  cause*  an  increase  in  the 
growth  of  foreign  com,  501. 

French  Revolution,  Mr.  Carlyle'a 
History  of  the,  309. 


George  III.,  acto  repealed  in  the  reign 
of,  474. 

Oer^fa,  e^mology  and  ofBces  of  the, 
60. 

Germany,  present  form  of  ill  Opera, 
223  ;  its  musical  drama,  225 ;  opi- 
nions prevalent  in,  417;  taxes  in, 
510;  iti  philosophy,  510;  philoso- 
phical historian!  m,  520 ;  its  natural 
character,  543, 

German!,  early  lairs  of  the,  57. 

Glenelg  (Lord),  hii  statement  on 
bringing  in  the  West  India  Judica- 
ture Bill,  293. 

Gluck,  chuacter  of  his  compositions, 
226. 

Goulbum  (Mr.),  'dead-weight'  scheme 
banished  by,  107;  his  measures,  i6.; 
on  the  application  of  the  sinking 
fiind,  116. 

Great  Britain,  population  of  (1815), 
487 ;  quantity  of  wheat  consumed 
by  (1815),  488;  her  mean*  of 
manuhcturiug  Uie  raw  produce  of 
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otbcT  climates,  500 ;  her  annual 
cansumption  of  wheat,  501 ;  com- 
market  from  which  her  nipplieiare 
drawn,  d02. 

Greek  church  (the),  id  atationary  ei- 
iitence  through  cenluries,  547;  re- 
ti^oui  impulse  given  by  it  to  8er- 
*ia,Jt49;  degeneration  of  ChrUtian 
inraj  under  iti  Greek  emperor  and 
its  patriarch,  5dl ; 

Grftiy,  250. 

Griet  (M.),  hia  remarks  on  the  poem 
of  Bojardo,  271  ;  hia  character  a«  a 
■cholar,  272. 

Gnmni  (Jamea),  hia  encouragement 
of  Wuk  StephanowicE  in  hia  oollec- 
tjon  of  SlaTonic  poetry,  555. 


H. 

Hadrian,  hia  visit  to  Athens,  361. 

Hamburg  Company,  patent  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to,  470. 

Hamilton  (Dr.),  bis  '  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Uie  National  Debt  of  Great 
Britain,'  121 ;  bia  thoughU  on  the 
sinking  fund,  137. 

Hanaeatic  League  (the),  its  origin,  6 ; 
privileges  of  its  mercbants  destroyed 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  12;  decrease 
of  its  proaperity,  ii. 

Hegel,  aifferent  opinions  of  hia  doc- 
trine, 526. 

Henry  VII.,  penalties  revoked  in  the 
reign  of,  468. 

Henry  VIII.,  acta  respecting  wool  in 
the  reign  of,  469, 

Herries  (Mr.),  his  objection  to  a  filled 
surplus,  129. 

H<»arth  (Georee),  his  '  Memoirt  of 
tbe  Musical  Drama,'  197. 

Holland,  its  trading  treaties,  396;  its 
claims  in  the  settlement  with  Bel- 


Java,  4U3 ;  treaty  of  1 824,  and  its 
results,  405  ;  regulation  reapecting 
(be  foreign  trade  in  tlie  eastern 
archipelago,  407;  conquests  in  Su- 
matra, 410-416  ;  iu  profits  in  Java 
between  1653  and  1693,  419;  ita 
treaty  (1705)  with  the  Suaanan 
Pangeron  Pugar,  420;  tributary 
chiel^  in  Java,  it. ;  trade  with  Java, 
441  ;  prices  of  sugar  in  London  and 
Holland,443  ;  first  official  statement 
of  the  states-general,    459 ;    lo«nt 


contracted,  400 ;  replies  to  import 

wines,  brandiea,  and  maira&ctnrea 

of  Frauce,  472. 
Hume  (Mr.),  hit  statement  retire  to 

our  dependence   on  the  Bank  fbr 

payment  of  dividends,  1 18. 
Hume  (Mr.  J.  D.),  hia  evidence  beffare 

the  committee   on   import  duties, 

499. 
Hungary,  her  origin   as   a  powetfld 

kingdom,  544 ;  eoips  raited  by  her 

smuitt  the  Turks,  657. 
Hotkisson  (Mr.)  on  the  ainkingfond, 

123;  bit  treaty  of  reciprocity,  433; 

his  views,  given   in  the  E^MTt  of 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 49S; 

his  act  relative  to  the  utk  trade, 


Import  duties,  evideuco  on,  499 ;  re- 


I,  514. 


Imports  inio  Java  and   Madura,  in 

1S38  and  1639,  454. 
Importation,  restraints  upon,  471. 
Income  tax,  100. 
Indigo,  cultivation  of  in  Java,  434 ; 

prolits  arising  from,  444;  prices  in 

London  and  Holland  for  the  last 

three  years,  ib.;  csMteaof  its  high 

price,  445. 
Inland,  Lord  ChanoeDor  of,  not  named 

in  the  Privy  Council  Act,  299. 
Italian  Narrative   Foetty,  origin  of, 

257. 
Italy,  the  opera  of,  222. 
Ivan  Wasiliewilsch  (the  Ciar),  treaty 

between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 

13  ;  hia  conquettt,  and  their  lesdte 

to  trade,  IS. 


Jacob  (Mr.)oQ  the  maritime  provincet 
of  Prussia,  50S  ;  expense  of  trana- 
port  of  produce  in  Mechlenbuif, 
506 ;  on  an  inrreaaed  prodnetion 
of  com  on  the  continent,  507. 

Janizaries,  their  charseterand  power, 
557 ;  marder  of  their  chief  Deli 
Achmct,  ib. ;  new  finnan  of  the 
Porte  in  fkvoar  of  th«ir  return,  558. 

Java,  its  commercial  importance,  399; 
itsponearion  by  Holluid,  403 ;  its 
fortifications,  408 ;  insurrecf' 
409;   ctdtivatioa  in,  419; 
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in,  421 ;  its  state  at  the  com- 
roencemeot  of  this  centaiy,  422 ; 
rafbrm  iDlroduced  by  Manlhal  Da- 
endelt,  ii. ;  cultiraCioii  of  coffee, 
it.;  decay  of  commerce,  423;  its 
revenue  under  Sir  S.  Raffle*'*  ad- 
miniBtratioa,  426;  plan  for  refonn- 
iog  its  agriculture,  427 ;  extract 
from  the  •  SteUet  dt  Cultwei,' 429  i 
cost  of  sugar,  and  comparuon  with 
West  Indies,  431,  432  ;  cultivation 
of  indigo,434;  cauiesofita  profit  to 
the  Dutch,  437;  bank  established 
in  (1838),  441 ;  imports  into  (1827, 
1838.393,437;  shipping  employed 
in,  436 ;  its  trade  with  British  colo- 
nies, ib, ;  its  tribute  to  the  Dntcb, 
439;  increase  of  produce  ihipped 
from,  (1838-39)  439;  its  currency, 
441  ;  its  sugar  of  inferior  quality, 
443  ;  its  population,  451 ;  contracts 
for  sate  of  opium  in,  452 ;  imports 
into  Java  and  Madura  in  1838  and 
1839, 454;  imports  and  esporti  in 
1838  and  1839,  458. 

Jerome,  effecCof  his  exhortations,  372. 

Jomelli,  compositions  of,  208. 

Judaism,  changes  in,  345. 

'  Judicia  Civitatia  Lundonite,'  65,  89. 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
duties  of,  293  ;  returns  of  the,  300, 

Justin  Martyr,  character  and  object 
of  his 'Apologies,' 361. 


Kara  (or  Czemy  George),  incident  in 
his  life,  55G ;  choaen  cliief  in  the 
Servian  insurrection,  501  ;  his  exer- 
tions and  courage,  561 ;  recognition 
of  his  authority  by  Russia,  565 ;  his 
conduct  and  fate,  566 ;  his  rash  at- 
tempt (1817)  in  Ssrria,  and  mur- 
der, 571. 

Kemble  (Mr.  John),  his  edition  of  the 
■Codex  Diplomatioui  Mvi  ^axonici,' 
46. 

Khiva,  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great 
Bgninst,  17. 

Kiaehta,  trade  of,  36 ;  fair  of;v38. 

Kiiw  (Mr.  Gr^ory),  his  estimate  of 
prices  of  irheal,  477. 

King*  and  courts,  at  earliest  periods, 


Kt^wo,  power  of  tl 
nihilated  in  the  bat 


Kurik  (the  bon*e  of),  eoDsei]uencei 
of  itsrule  to  AuBeie,  0;  causes  of 
it*  weakness,  7. 


Law,  the  historio  development  of,  48. 

Laws,  ancient  (of  England),  existing 
materials  relating  to,  47;  the  nature 
of  law  itself,  48  ;  means  of  recon- 
the  system  of,  49  ;  ad. 
B  primitive  wants  of  a 
au-oo ;  legal  traditions  perpetuaiea 
by  s}7nboT«,  5S  ;  modification  of, 
in  Che  early  records  of  Teutonic 
nations,  57 ;  different  value  of  the 
grants  of  land,  61 ;  the  real  distinc- 
tion of  classes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
taw,  00;  document  on  the  values  of 
life,  67 ;  the  Mercian  tariff,  ib. ;  va- 
lue of  Saiou  money,  71 ;  means 
of  becoming  noble,  74. 

'  Libertas  Civiutum,'  79. 

London,  foundation  of  its  liberties 
under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  76,  85, 
90 ;  occupations  of  its  cititens  in 
early  periods,  77 ;  its  prohibitions 
of  foreign  industry,  ib. ;  commercial 
enactment  in  the  '  Libertas  Civilar 
turn,'  79. 

Lyric  Drama  (the),  pause  of  invention 
in,  198;  changes  in  the  oratorio, 
199;  c^erain  France  and  Italy,  ib.; 
former  state  of  the  German  opera. 


Maatschappij  (the),  lime  of  it*  foun- 
dation and  plan,  428 ;  its  influence 
on  the  colonial  trade,  445 ;  its  con- 
stitution and  present  state,  446 ;  its 
consignment   of   the   produce   im- 

forled  on  government  accoutit,  460; 
ndian  auctions,  461;  prices  of  sugar 
at  Bremen,  ib. 

Madura,  table  of  imports  into,  454. 

Mtegburh  (the),  its  comprehension 
necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  life,  79 ;  its  influence 
and  recognition  by  the  law,  80 ;  re- 
flections upon,  61, 

Malibran  (Madame),  anecdote  of,  206. 

Malt  du^,  109. 

Maldius,  hia  beDevolent  laggesliDna, 
315. 
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Maui,  hU  portrutur*  and  iTiteDi,  by 

Miiinui,  sea. 

MBDufactures  and  CommerM(Ji>nn)al 

of), — RuMun  trade  witb  Penia,  41 ; 

remarki  on  niu)afk<:turet,406;  od 

the  decreaw  in  our  manufacturet, 

514. 
Mara,  attecdot*  of  Madame,  22i. 
Marciu  Autdiiu,  obaervationi  od  hii 

nign,  ai  affecting  Chrittianiljr,  3GS. 
Harkeu,  their  early  eitabliibment  by 

charter,  76. 
Mayer,  Simone,  —  Paita'i  perfbnn- 

anceinhia  'Mtdea,'  213. 
HeckleubnrgiCDatof  traniportin,  &l)6. 
Metrill  (Mr.  J.  C),  on  the  cenlon 
'     IT  ooloniei  to  the  Dutch,  400 ; 


hii 


9,406. 


Mendelfioba  (Felii),  hie  eompoai- 
tiont,  24S. 

Melaatado,  hi*  Aria,  304 ;  letlen  to 
Jomelli  and  Farinelli,  ib. 

Meyerbeer,  24B. 

Michael,  called  to  the  throne  of  Ser^ 
via,  076. 

Michelet,  hit 'HiMotyof  FbiloiophT,' 
S25 ;  partiMn  of  one  Kction  of  tne 
Heael  uhool,  ib. 

Mill  <Dr.  W.  H.),  character  and  tone 
of  hii  work,  516;  his  eitimate  of 
the  '  mylbical  theory '  and  tlie 
■philosophical  principleB,' 518;  on 
Straua  and  the  Hegelian  pliili>- 
•opby,  U>. ;  hia  obtervalion  on  the 
term  '  Pantheist,'  S23  ;  his  notice 
of  Hegel's  doctrine,  trhence derived, 
625 ;  identifies  Schelling  nitti  the 
Panlbeialic  principles,  527  ;  hia 
misapprehension  of  Strauas,  534. 

Hilman  (Rev.  H.),  hit  ■  History  of 


marki  on  difHcultiei  in  the  bio- 
grapby  of  Janu,340;  hia  remarks  on 
the  '  Leben  Jesu,'  and  the  work  of 
Dr.  Weiiae,  341;  his  account  of 
Neander's  reply  to  Strauta,  342 ;  ex- 
tract, on  the  Mytleriea,  347  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Neronian  persecution, 
351 ;  policy  of  Trnj an,  Hadrian,  and 
the  Antonines,  354;  hi<  raode  of 
narration,  358 ;  on  monBchiBm,379. 
Miloeh  (Obrenowics),  his  conduct  at 
the  period  of  the  Servian  revolu- 
tion, 567 ;  hia  resistance  to  the 
Turki,  566 ;  the  Serviana  acknov 
ledge  him  their  chief,  571 ;  hii  po- 


ntion  after  Serria  mt*  c«ded  }fj 

the  Turks,  573;   defies  the  aenale, 

575;  bis  brother  led  in  triumph  by 

WucaicE,  it. ;  reaigns  In  fBronr  of 

hia  son,  576. 
Moguls,  their  conduct  to  Novgorod 

•nd  other  Rnasian  district*,  11. 
Monaaticino,  contrasta  presentrd  by, 

37S ;  its  Diigin,  377  ;  ita  character 

in  the  east  and  weat,  378. 
Moutaerrat  and  St  Kittt,  their  oppo- 

aition  to  circuit  courts,  296. 
'  Morgante,'  Panizzi'a remaps  an  the, 

280. 
Hoiart,  remarks  on  hia  compoaitians, 

228  ;  compared  with  Uluck,  as  a 

dramatic  poet,  232. 
Muaic,  shackles  of  its  profenon,  203 ; 

Qerman  part-aongs,  224. 
Musical  composers,  20S-256. 
Musical  drama,  tnemoiti  of  the,  1S7. 
Myiteries,  on  die,  347. 


National  debt,  revolntions  in  opinioti 
on,  95  ;  Dr.  Hamilton's  inguiiy  re- 
specting, 121. 

NerchinBk,mine«  of,  secured  by  treaty 
to  the  Ruifiana,  24. 

Nero,  efiect*  of  his  penecntlon  of  the 
Chriatians,  35 1 . 

Newbold  (Mr.),  his  '  Political  and 
Statistical  account  of  the  Biitiah 
Settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca,'396. 

Niebiihr,  hia  ideas  on  the  ligbta  of 
aovereigna  and  subjects,  304  j  coia- 
cides  in  his  practical  conclnsiona 
with  Carlyle,  306. 

Nimeguen,  peace  of,  ended  the  nx 
yean'  commercial  war  between 
France  and  Holland,  472. 

Nishegrod,  fairs  of,  40. 

Nitts^,  his  rcTiew  of  a  treatise  of 
Oahter'a,  526 ;  remark  on  an  idea 
from  Hegel's  Philosophy,  527. 

Novgorod,  iti  increaaa  aa  a  conimer- 
cial  emporium,  6  ;  wares  from  the 
eaat  thence  conveyed  to  weatem 
Europe,  8 ;  results  of  its  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Ruasian  dukes, 
ib.  I  conduct  of  the  Moguls  towards, 
11;  its  independence  established, 
ib.;  ita  fall  caused  by  monopoly,  12; 
wares  brought  to  its  fair,  34. 


1 


'  Oberon,'  of  Weber,  240. 

OtIesM,  trade  of,  39. 

Opera,  present  poaitioi)  of  tbe,  199; 
of  Germany,  200  j  cbaracterlstici 
of  Italian  gingen,  201 ;  the  choice 
of  iubjectt  for,  206;  operasoflUlv 
and  Germany,  222,  225,-  Freocli 
opera,  241. 

Opium,  contrscti  for  sale  of  in  Java, 
4S2. 

Orientalism,  its  doctrine  of  spirit  pre- 
valent in  other  religion),  366, 

Orieen,  hia  answer  to  Ceinu,  363, 

'  Orlando  Furioso,'  edited  b;  PanizEt, 
270. 

Ottocar  (of  Bohemia),  extent  of  his 
iway,  S45. 


Peer,  notice  of,  212. 

Poeaiello,  compoiitiona  of,  211. 

PaKBnfam,  results  of  the  diffuiion  of 
Oiristianity  upon,  383. 

Palgrave  (Sir  F.),  his  hypotheiii  re- 
specting oae  of  the  Saxon  lawi,  73. 

Palmer  and  Co.,  loan  negotiated  by, 
with  the  colonial  administration, 
(1324)  426. 

Palmerston  (Lotd),  tho  principle 
claimed  by  him  from  the  Dutch 
government,  400. 

Paniizi  (Mr.),  on  the  origin  of  Italian 
narrative  poetry,  257 ;  on  the  ro- 
mances concerning  Charlemagne, 
260;  extract  from  his  work  on  the 
Carlovingian  lays,2GD-264;  hislivea 
of  Bojaido  and  AHosto,  prefixed  to 
their  poems,  269  j  ttanza  from  bis 
edition  of  Bojardo,  275  ;  his  criti- 
cisms on  the  '  Mor^ante,'  2S0-2S4. 

FautheiBm,  application  of  the  term 
to  Germao  pnilosopby,  521  ;  Mill's 
observation  upon,  523 ;  definition 
of,  524. 

Pamell  (Su  H.),  on  temporary  annui- 
tiei  and  the  sinking  fund,  127. 

Pasta,  her  performance  in  '  Medea,' 
214. 

Feel  (Sir  R.},  hia  speech  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Tamworth,  Sll. 

Pekin,  first  em  bas^  of  Peter  the  Great 
to,  17;  conditions  on  which  the 
Chinese  government  permitted  ca- 
ravans to,  25. 
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■  English  merchants  t , 
tempt  of  Fetertfae  Great  to  extend 
his  empire  into,  18;  Russian  trade 
with,  41. 

Peter  (the  Great),  trade  with  Arch- 
angel at  his  accesrion,  16;  St. 
Petersburgh  founded  by,  17;  hia 
firat  expedition  against  Khiva,  16. ; 
subjection  of  Siberia,  and  first 
embassy  to  Pekin  (1715),  ib.;  at- 
tempts to  extend  liis  empire  into 
Persia,  16;  his  expedienta,  21; 
shipments  to  St  Petenburgh  by 
Eneliah  merchants,  ifr.;  commerce 
of  Russia  extended  by,  22 ;  second 
expedition  to  Asia  (1731),  33; 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Chinese, 
24 ;  his  efforts  to  improve  navi- 
gation, 20. 

Petersburgh  (St.),  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great,  16 ;  exports  ttom,  34. 

Philo,  proofs  in  his  writings  of  a 
change  in  the  intellectual  state  of 
Judaism,  345. 

Philosophy,  thoughts  upon,  346 ;  the 
ethnic,  ib.  ;  Dr.  Mill's  opinion 
on  the  German  philosophy,  520; 
Strauss  aod  Hegel,  516  t  necessity 
of  freedom  of  investigation,  532; 
dilficulty  of  Tendering  German  phi- 
losophical terms  into  English,  531, 
534. 

Phrenology,  its  prevalent  system,  145; 
reasonings  on  the  soul  of  man,  154; 
eventual  experience,  156  ;  specu- 
lative powers,  157 ;  declarations  of 
its  adherenta,  168. 

Piccini,  the  composer,  208. 

Pitt  (Mr.),  hisByEtemoflinani!e,97; 
hii  means  of  defraying  expenses 
incurred  in  time  of  peace,  98;  con- 
soUdated  fund  established  by(l  787), 
ib, ;  income  and  assessed  taxes 
imposed  by,  100;  his  principle  of 
an  actual  average  receipt,  105;  his 

frinciples  relative toannkingfitnd, 
21  ;  his  second  ^nd,  129 ;  his 
practice  relating  to  the  Spanish  ar- 
maments (1790),  133;  his  motion 
for  a  committee  on  the  corn-trade, 
481;  effect  ofhis  treaty  with  France 
on  our  woollen  manufactures,  496. 
Pliny,  his  correspondence  with  Trigan 
relating  to  the  Bithynian  Christians, 
355. 
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rected  tn 
rope,  11. 
Poeni«  nnd  Suiigs  (CarWinginn),  'La 
Spngna,'  SCO;  authora  of  many  of 
thest!  doubtful,  SG7;   sung  to  audi- 


Poetry,  theory  of  narration  niglected 
by  modern  poels,  183;  narrative 
noelrj',  196. 

Poland,  countries  incorporated  into, 
544 ;  her  pre-eminence  in  the  East 
ceded  to  Rustia,  ib. 

Poor  Laws  (the),  principle  of  that  of 
1834,  315;  Carlyle's  remarks  on 
the  new  Poor  Law,  317. 

Population,  of  Great  Britain  (1815), 
467;  of  Java,  451;  of  Singapore, 
401. 

Porter  (Mr.  G.  R.),  his  evidence  on 
decrease  in  our  manufactures,  514. 

Fowuall  (Governor),  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  corn-trade,  479. 

Privy  Council,  (be  judicial  committee 
of  the,  293 ;  report  of,  on  the  corn- 
trade,  480. 

Property,  remarks  on  ila  distribution, 
316;  ita  inviolability  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  modem  society,  318  ;  on 
various  kinds  of,  319.  , 

Prussia,  principal  tax  in,  50D. 


Raffles  (Sir  S.),on  the  vicwi  of  the  East 
India  Company,  398;  his  activity 
and  comprebensiva  viewi,  401 ; 
changes  in  Java  under  bis  govern- 
ment, 404  i  on  the  arrears  of  the 
Indian  colonies  (in  1779),  408;  in- 
troduces the  Ryotwar  tenure  of 
land  into  Java,  409 ;  revenue  of 
Java  during  the  Joat  year  of  his  ad- 
min iatration,  426. 

Ranke  (M.),  his  opinion  on  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Carlovingian  Eonga, 
265 ;  on  the  poem  of  Bojardo,  278 ; 
character  of  his  '  Memoir,'  279 ; 
bis  criticisms  of  Pulci'a  poem,  280- 
284  ;  his  remarks  on  Ariosto,  285 ; 
his  sympatby  for  Serria,  545 ;  res- 
cues tbe  unwritten  history  of  the  re- 
generation of  Servia,  546;  on  tbe 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Sei^ 
-  vians,  547 ;  connects  tbe  chain  of  its 
history,  554. 

Raumcr  s  (M.  von)  remarks  on  tbe 


Italian  theatre,  221 ;  on  tbe  corn- 
law  question,  508. 

R«:oTd  Commission,  remarks  upon 
the,  92. 

Rice  (Mr.  Spring),  amount  of  taiei 
repealed  by.  Ill;  liis  budget  (1 837), 
ib. ;  bis  expedients,  112. 

Robinson  (Mr.),  his  popularity  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  105 ; 
his  repeal  of  taxes,  ib. ;  bit  szpla- 
nation  of  bis  com-bill,  483. 

Romances  relating  to  Charlemagne, 
260. 

Rome,  originof  its  tolerance  to  Ibreign 
creeds,  350. 

Rossini,  state  in  vbicb  he  found  tbe 
opera,  216  ;  bia  compositiotu^  216- 
219. 

Round  Table,  romances  of  tbe,  2SS. 

Russelt  (Lord  J.)i  bis  modes  of  en- 
abling the  revenue  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure, 515. 

Russia,  rise  and  progress  of  her  cities, 
4  ;  consequence*  of  tbe  rule  of  the 
house    of  Kurik,  6  ;   power  of  its 

Sincea  almost  amuhilated  hy  the 
oguls  in  the  13tb  century,  11  ; 
ignorance  of  tb«  value  of  ■  com- 
mercialemporium,  12;  treaty  secu- 
ring a  free  passage  for  English  mer- 
chants to  Persia,  13 ;  temporary  oc- 
cupation of  the  northern  pioYinces 
of  Persia,  20 ;  trade  willi  Aaia,  22, 
34;  its  inland  navigolion,  26;  trade 
ceutriuE  in  Odessa,  29 ;  navigation 
of  tbe  Lower  I>niepr,  ib. ;  its  influ- 
ence on  the  affiiiraof  tbe  Levant, 
30 ;  its  commercial  policy,  33  ;  its 
frontier  and  interior  fairs,  ib, ;  ex- 
ports from  St.  Petersbni^,  34 ; 
trade  of  Kiachta,  35 ;  trade  in  t«a^ 
36  j  Chinese  trade  with  Rusda, 
37 ;  revenue  of  tbe  fair  of  Kiachta, 
38;  fairs  ofNishegrod,  40;  goods 
imported  into  Tauris,43;  founda- 
tion of  Russia's  iufiuence  in  Servia, 
563  ;  alliance  with  Turkey,  566. 


'  Sartor  Resartus,'  extract*  from,  3 1 7. 

Scbellmg,  his  definition  of  Paotlieism, 
524  ;  Mill's  ideutification  of  bim 
with  the  pantheistic  principles,  5 27; 
bis  expression  of  truth,  OSS;  di- 
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Btinction  belvcen  identity  and  in- 
dilTereDfe,  52<J. 

Schleiermaoher,  obrerration  of,  rela- 
tive to  Malebranchc  and  Spinoza, 
523  ;  on  lonie  of  hia  works,  537  ; 
extract  from  bis  '  Glaubenslehre,' 
Q3S;  quotation  from  bit 'Diicounea 
upon  keligion,'  540. 

Sclavonic  poetry,  collection  of,  GSS. 

Servia,  hiitor;  of  iti  revolution,  543 ; 
cbaracteristic  of,  545  ;  history  of  Its 
regeDeration,  by  Ranke,  ib. ;  reli- 
gious tendency  in  its  national  cha- 
racter, 546 ;  ita  preaent  religiou* 
state,  547  ;  causes  of  it»  degra- 
aa^OD,  550 ;  its  state  in  the  16th 
century,  ii.;  in  the  18th  century, 
552;  reauluof  theChristiaD  Itrw  in, 
553  i  emigration  and  distribution  of 
its  settlers,  ib. ;  effects  of  oppres- 
sion in,  554;  its  national  poeti7,iA. ; 
its  hatred  to  the  Turks,  SSe;  itslate 
social  state,  557;  its  petition  to  the 
Sullan,  5S9;  insurrection  in,  5G1  ; 
siege  of  Belgrade  by  the  Servians, 
5G2;appliesfor  assistance  to  Austria 
and  Russia,  563 ;  its  unity  strength- 
ened by  a  national  synod,  564 ;  fort- 
losses  stormed  by,  ib. ;  Russian  help 
withdrawn  tVDm,566;  its  revolution, 
ib.;  conduct  of  Miloah,587i  armistice 
Bfreed  to,  570 ;  the  Hatti-scheriff 
which  ceded  it  to  its  natives,  572 ; 
tyrannical  proceedings  of  Milosh, 
574 ;  demands  a  constitution,  ib. ; 
its  rerislance  to  foreign  diplomacy, 
576iappealto  Constantinople,  577; 
advinti^es  of  its  position,  57S ; 
salutary  and  moral  effects  of  its 
regeneration,  579. 
Severus    (the   emperor),    liji    policy 

to  his  Christian  subjects,  358. 
Sheffield{Lord), his  apposition  to  Mr. 


Pitt's 


n-bill,  ^ 


Shelley,  his  version  of  the  '  Hyron  to 
Mercury,' 310, 

Sheriff,  original  office  of  the,  60. 

Siberia,  subjected  by  Peter  the  Great, 
17;   water-communications  in,  31, 

Silk  trade,  Mr.  Huskisson's  act  on 
the,  499. 

SimoQ  Magus,  his  doctrines,  366. 

Singapore,  population  of,  401 ;  ex- 
ports from,  457. 

Sinking Fundjits nature,  97;  Mr.Fox'a 
suggestion  resiKcting  tbe,  98,  136 ; 
modifications  in,  101  ;  (juestionable 


C'ncipte  relating  to,  ib. ;  Mr.  Gonl- 
m's  opinion  respectiug,  1 16 ; 
power  of  applying  it  to  the  purchase 
of  exchequer-bills,  120;  Pitt's  prin- 
ciples respecting,  121  ;  blunders 
respecting  it,  126;  recommendation 
of  Sir  H.  Pamell's  committee,  128; 
principle  of,  involving  a  limitation, 
130 ;  mode  in  which  to  be  applied, 
133;  life  annuities  charged  upon, 
134 ;  Lord  Besley's  plan  respect- 
ing, 138. 

Smith  (Adam),  his  observations  on 
capital,  464  ;  upon  the  operation  of 
the  bounty,  477  ;  remark  on  the 
corn-trade,  480 ;  on  restrictions  on 
ti'Bde,  494. 

Sohieski  (John),  fall  of  the  Turks  be- 
fore his  power,  544. 

'  Spagna'  (La),  author  of  this  poem 
doubtful,  266 ;  early  editions  of, 
267. 

Spinoza,  remarks  of  Coleridge  respect- 
ing, S23;  observation  by  Schleier- 
macher  on,  ib. 

Spohr,  the  operas  of,  241, 

-■-  '  ■       ■■"'■,  his 

encouragement 
of  James  Grimm,  555. 

Stewart  (Uugald),  on  his  treabncDt 
of  Kant  and  Spinoza,  522. 

Strauss,his  meanmg  misunderstood  by 
Dr.  Mill,  531-534 ;  his  errors,  but 
sincerity,  536, 

Sugar,  its  cultivation  in  Ceylon,  386; 

S rices  of  in  Holland  and  Lon- 
on,  442 ;  importations  of,  into  ths 
harbours  of  the  German  Ocean, 
447  ;  prohibition  of  foreien  suear 
in  India,  46!.  ^ 

Sultan  (the),  remarks  on  the  terri- 
tories subjected  to  him  and  tiie 
Shah  of  Persia,  3. 

Sumatra,  conquests  of  the  Dutch  in, 
410-416. 

Symbols,  legal  traditions  perpetuated 
by,  55. 

Siiatowa  (treaty  of,  1791),  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  to  Servia,  557. 


'Table  Talk'  (by  Coleridge),  extract 
from,  539. 

Tacitus,  his  account  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  5S. 
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Twrii,  imparb  into,  43. 

T4ZM,  eircumdancH  rflgulBtin|,  95  ; 
statement  of,  IlOj  leaucboa  io 
peace,  125 ;  reTiiion  uf,  140 ;  in 
German  J,  510. 

TertuUUn,  hii  advocBcy  of  Chriitiui- 
i^,  362 ;  hi*  addren  to  the  Pne- 
hci  Scapula,  362. 

Tea,  trade  of  Bunia  iii(  36. 

Teutonic  nation*,  the  tocial  and  poli- 
tical itate  of  the,  51. 


the  voluei  of  life,  67 ;  '  De  Inititu- 
tis  Lundonie,'  75 ;  '  Libertas  Civi- 
tatum,'  76  ;  enactment  in  favour  of 
'  Libertaa  Civita- 


tmn,'  79. 

Trade  (free)  leading  principle!  of,  464 ; 
flnctualion*  in  trade,  465  ;  distribu- 
tion of  capital,  ib. ;  easel  in  irhich 
bountieB  are  desirable,  466;  Isgie- 
lative  interference  in  tbe  lawf  go- 
verning productive  induitiy,  467 ; 
Adam  Smith  on,  404. 

Trajan,hii  meuurej  againit  the  Chrta- 
Uaut,  355. 

Trench  (Rev.  R.  C),  eharacteriitici 
of  his  poemi,  184 ;  hia  poem  on 
Sleep,  ISSj  hiiaddreu  ■  To  Poetry,' 
188;  compared  toWoidiworth  192; 
kia  ■  Century  of  Coupleta,'  103 ; 
DamtiTe  poemi,  1 96. 

Turkey,  its  extinction  as  a  fiiat-rate 


the  Janisaries,  557 ;  petition  of  the 
SetriaD*  to  the  Sultan,  599 ;  «p- 
presaion  of  the  Serviani  by  the 
Dahi,  560;  hostiUties  agaiuit  the 
Servians,  566,  568 ;  alarm  of  the 


Volga,  itationi  on  the  banks  of  the, 


Wagner,  ciiticiams  on  _^hii  edition  of 
Bc>jardo,274;  hit  correctioDsof  the 
poem  of  Bojardo,  277. 

Wealth,  fallaciea  respecting  the  nature 
of,  471. 

Weber,  his  compositions,  237;  'Eury- 
antbe,'  238. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  amendment  on 
the  corn-bill  carried  by,  465. 

Wergilds,  account  of  the,  66,  72. 

Weit  Indies,monopoly(^  sugar  trade, 
405,418;  causef  ofthelimilinlhe 
production  of  apices,  453. 

Weit  India  judicature  bill,  293. 

Wheat,  prices  of,  477,  486,  490. 

White  Sea,  discovery  of  the  pasaage 
through  the,  13. 

Willoughbjr  (Sir  Hugh),  hit  expedition 
for  theducovei^  Ma  North-eaatem 
passage  to  India  (1554),  7. 

Witena  Gemot,  character  and  de- 
scription of,  67-91. 

Wool,  acts  respecting,  under  Henry 
VIII.,  469. 

Wordsworth  (Mr.),  remarks  on  his 
poetry,  ISl ;  hit  philosophieal  ode, 
182  ;  his  familiar  rendenng  of  the 
sonnet,  it. ;  u^ecta  poetic  narra- 
tive, 163. 
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